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Robert  Gofling  of  London  Bookfeller. 

John  Gould  Sen.  Efq-,. 

Mr.  John  Gould  fun. 

Mr.  Peter  Godfrey  fun. 

Mr.  Thomas  Greggc  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
John  Godfrey  of  the  Temple  Efq-, 

Jofuah  Geckie  of  the  Inner  Temple  Gent. 

Sir  William  Gordon  o/Juvcr  Gordon  Bar. 

H. 

* ‘T’  II E Right  Hon.  the  Marquifs  of  Harold. 

1.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Harley. 

The  Hon.  Brigadier  Hunter. 

Edward  Haillwcll  of  the  Middle  Temple  Efqi 
William  Hanhury  Efqi 
Mr.  Daniel  Hayes. 

Jofcph  Hall  Efq 

Hugh  Hammcrfley  of  the  Inner  Temple  Efqi 
William  Hcathcoatc  Efq-, 

Richard  Holland  M.  D. 

John  Harding  of  the  Inner  Temple  Efqi 

* Sir  James  Howe.  Bar. 

Richard  Hutchinfon  Efqi 
Harbord  Harbord  o/Gunton  Efq-, 

William  Holwcll  of  Exon  Efq-,  .r 

Robert  Hoare  of  Bridgwater  Efq-, 

Roger  Harper  of  Lincolns  Inn  Gent. 

* Sir  Charles  Hotham  Bar. 

Samuel  Herhcrington  Efq-, 

Francis  Hrldvard  of  York  Bookfeller. 

Mr.  Peter  Harvy. 

Alexander  Hcnderfon  of  the  Inner  Tetnplfi 

Efr> 

A/r.John  Hollifter. 

* John  Hiccocks  Efqi 

Mr.  James  Holland  Merchant. 

Mr.  Samuel  Haiwetf  Mere  bant. 

Thomas  Hunt  Efq-, 

Mr.  John  Hindc. 

* David  Hcckftettcr  Efqi 

Samuel  Hallows  Efq-,  ' f , 

Edmond  Hopwood  Efqi  <\l. 

John  Hawkins  Efq-, 

A/r.John  Hewit  c/Knutsford. 

Peter  Hufley  Efqi  • 

Sir  Richard  Houblon  Bar. 

Benjamin  Hynmcrs  Gent. 

Mr.  James  Haywood. 

Stephen  Hcarne  Efqi  <*•  . , , 

b Matthew 
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Matthew  I Ial  fled  of  the  Middle  Temple  Efq-, 
The  Rev.  Mr.  William  Harris. 

Mr.  Philip  Hollingworth. 

Thomas  Houghton  Efq-, 

Elkanah  Horton  of  Greys  Inn  Efq', 

Mr.  William  Hill  of  Hackney. 

Mr.  John  Hcthcrington. 

Mr.  Nathanael  Harding  of  Plymouth., 

Mr.  James  Hamond. 

Mr.  Jofeph  Hamond. 

William  Holt  Efq-, 

Edward  Honywood  Efq', 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jofeph  Hill. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Hollis. 

Mr.  John  Hand. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hilcy  of  Reading. 

Samuel  Holcomb  D.D. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hollis. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hucks. 

Richard  Holford  of  Lincolns  Inn  Efq j 
Mr.  Heames  of  London  Merchant. 

DoRor  Holland  Warden  of  Merton  College. 
Jeffery  Hetherington  of  the  Middle  Temple 

George  Hudfon.  D.  D. 

James  Harrifon  Efq •, 

John  Howes  of  Greys  Inn  Efq% 

William  Hillcrlden  Efq-, 

Robert  Houlton  Efq-, 

Matthew  Holworthy  Efq', 

Mr.  William  Hawkcs  of  Marlborough. 

Robert  Hucks  Efq j 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gawcn  Hayman. 

Francis  Hutchinfon  A.M. 

Hugh  Henry  Efq',  , 

Thomas  Hadfield  of  Wakefield  Gent. 

The  Rev.  A/r.Hoopcr  A.M . 

Nicholas  Humphrey  of  Halftead  Efq\ 

Roger  Hind  Jun.  of  Burton  Bookfeller  7 Books. 
James  Harris  Efq-, 

William  Harris  Efq\  . > . 

Mr.  John  Harrifon. 

Tl:e  Rev.  Mr.  Hooper. 

* George  Heat  hcote  Efq\  z Books. 

Sir  James  Hall.  ; 

Mr.  Jofeph  Hurlock  Surgeon. 

Edward  Harrifon  Efq-, 

Mrs.  Mary  Haywood. 

* Mr.  Peter  Hind. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hawkins. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Haliday. 

Mr.  James  Hartley. 

Air.  Richard  Holland. 

Mr.  Stephen  Harvey. 

John  Hulon  of  Linolns  Inn  Gent . 

Mr.  George  Headlam  Jun. 

Reynard  Hall  Efq-, 

John  Hanger  Efq-,  4 >,  , 

Mr.  Richard  Howard  of  Hackney. 

Jofeph  Hall  Efq-, 

Francis  Harrifon  of  New  York  Efq-, 

Dryden  Hinclicliffe  of  London  Bookfeller. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hawe  z Books . 


Mr.  William  Hammond  in  Smith  Street 
Weflminftcr. 


I. 


Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Vifcount  Irwin. 

The  Hon.  the  Lady  Irwin. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Jofeph  Jckyll  Knight  Mafer  of 
the  Rolls. 

The  Hon.  the  Lady  Jckyll. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Ingram  Efq\ 

John  Jcrmy  of  the  Inner  Temple  Efq\ 

* Thomas  Ifted  of  the  Middle  Temple  Eppt 
Nicholasjcfferies  of  the  Inner  Temple  Efq-, 

Sir  Theodore  Janffen  Bar. 

Henry  Jacomb  Gent. 

Abraham  Janflcn  Efq', 

Francis  Jepfon  Efq-, 

Mr.  Stephen  Jackfon  Merchant. 

* Mr.  Richard  Jackfon  Merchant 
Robert  Jackfon  Efq-,  Conful  and  other  Gentle- 
men of  the  Faftory  of  Porto  n Books. 

Mr.  Robert  Jackfon  Merchant. 

* James  Joye  Efq-, 

Mr.  Lazarus  Jones  of  Salop. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnfon  Vicar  of  Granbrookc. 
Bcncdi&  Ithell  of  Temple  Dinfley  Efq-, 

Mr.  John  Jenkins. 

Michael  Jackfon  Efq\ 

William  and  John  Innys  0/ London  Bookfellers. 
Benjamin  Ibbod  D.D. 

Bartholomew  Jeffery  of  the  Middle  Temple 
Efq\ 

* Thomas  Jett  Efq-, 

Henry  Jufticc  of  the  Middle  Temple  Efq-, 
William  James  Efq-, 

Bury  Irwin  of  the  Middle  Temple  Efq j 
The  Rev.  Mr.  James  ReSlor  of  Woughton 
z Books 

Mr.  James  Janeway. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Jones.  • ' • 

Theodore  Jacobfon  Efq-, 

Mr.  Theodore  Johnfon  of  Furnivals  Inn. 


K. 


*'T'  HE  Hon.  Sir  Peter  King  Lord  Chief  Jst- 
X ft  ice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

The  Hon.  James  King  Efq-,  ' • ■ •"  ' 

Robert  King  Efq-, 

Sir  William  Ker  of  Greenhcad.  • ’ • . 

Thomas  Kcmpthorn  Efq-,  Commiffoner  of  bis 
Mafe fly's  lard  at  Chatham.  ■ ■ 

William  Kinaflon  Efq-,  M after  in  Chancery. 

* Francis  Keck  of  Great  Tew  Efqy 

* Walter  Knight  Efq:,  1 ( 

* Thomas  Kempthorne  Efq', 

John  Knight  Efq-,  ' 

Robert  King  Efq-, 

Robert  Knaplock  of  London  'Bookfeller}  • ' 
Hcylock  Kingflcy  Efq',  •/  - - : ' ' 

James  Knapton  0}  London  BeVkftlkrY' 

Charles  Killigrcw  Efq%  1 ’ >-•/; 

••••••*  Francis 
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* Francis  Knowles  Efa, 

Major  General  Kcllura. 

L. 

THE  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Leven. 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Lucas. 

Pcrer  Lc  Neve  Efa  Norrty  King  at  Arm. 

Mr  James  La  Touche. 

Mr.  Henry  Loubier. 

Edward  Lloyd  of  the  Inner  Temple  Efa 
* Charles  Longueville  Efa 
Tie  Rev.  Mr.  James  Ligertwood. 

John  Lang  of  the  Middle  Temple  Gent. 

Smart  Lethieullier  Efa, 

Mr.  Daniel  Lambert  Merchant. 

Mr.  Oncfiphorus  Leigh. 

Air.  John  Linton. 

Henry  Lyddell  Efqy 
Richard  Leley  Efq » 

* Samuel  Lowe  Efa 

Bernard  Lintot  of  London  Bookfeller. 

* Sir  Edward  Leigh coun  Ear. 

Mr.  Leigh  of  Chercfey. 

The  Rev.  Do&or  Robert  Lambert. 

John  Linfield  Gent. 

James  Lawes  Efa 

James  Lever  of  Hackney  Efa 

Robert  Lucas  Efa 

Mr.  Benjamin  Lorkin  Merchant. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lewis.  . 

William  Locke  Efa 
* Lord  Vifcount  Lonfdalc. 

Sir  Nicolas  Leilrangc  Bar. 

Mr.  James  Lambe. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lowman. 

Sir  William  Leman  Bar. 

Richard  Lilly  M.  D. 

Thomas  Luck  Efa 
Mr.  Stephen  Martin  Leake. 

The  Rev.  Doctor  Lifle  RcRor  of  St.  Mary-lc- 
Bow.  " . . 

William  Lambton  0/ Lincolns  Inn  Efa 
Mr.  Edward  Lewis. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Longuet  Merchant. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Lehooke. 

Edward  Luther  Efa 

Mr.  Simon  Leblanc  Merchant. 

Mr.  Martin  Lantrow  of  Lyons  Inn. 

Sir  Henry  Liddel  Bar. 

John  Lock  of  the  Middle  Temple  Efa 
Richard  Legafcick  of  Totnels  Bookfeller. 

Sir  Henry  Langford  Bar. 

Caleb  Lowdham  of  Exon  Surgeon. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence. 

Charles  Legh  Efa 

James  Lacy  of  London  Bookfeller. 

Mr.  Peter  Lemmon. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  C.  Leech. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  Mtnifler  of  Moregatc. 


M. 

3^HE  Rirbt  Rev.  the  Lord  Bijhop  of  Meath. 

* The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Morpeth. 
e Hon  Thomas  Maynard  Efa, 

John  Morgan  of  Shire  Larw  Gent. 

# Jolcph  Moyle  Efa  4 Books. 

William  Mills  0/Leekc  Gent. 

Sir  William  Monfon  Bar. 

John  Milner  Efa 

* Morgan  of  Fairfield. 

Samuel  Mills  Efa 

A/r.  John  Moore  Sen.  a/St.  Laurence  Lane. 

Mufgrave  Efa 

The  Hon.  Colonel  James  Moyfer. 

Sir  Harcourt  Knight  and  Alderman.  ^ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Zachariah  Merrell. 

* Brigadier  Munden.  t.\.. 

James  Mcdliqot  Efa  ... 

Mrs.  Morice. 

* Humphrey  Moirice  Efa 

Daniel  Midwinter  of  London  Bookfeller. 

Mr.  John  Mtf  ford  Merchant  in  Mincing  Eane, 
James  Matfon  Gent.  ) ^ jl 

Cornelius  Mafon  Gent.  \ 

Mr.  Nathanael  Micklethwaice. 

William  Meadows  of  London  Bookfeller. 
Ferdinando  Mendez  M.  D.. 

Mr.  George  Middletoun  Goldfmitb.  ( j 
John  Mernl  Efa 

Edward  Middlecott  of  Warminftci;  G/nt. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Daniel  Mayo. 

Mrs.  Martin.  \ j 1 .U  ff 

The  Rev.  Mr.  William  N^pult.  ;jv 

Merton  College  Library.  • 1 

The  Rev.  DuElor  Middleton.  \ r ' . j 
DoSor  John  Burchard  Menkoping.  } * 

Sir  Francis  Molly  neux  Bar.  lt  ’ 

.Charles  Molyncux  Efa 
W ljliam  Mailer  Efa 
John  Monckton  Efa 
Prefcot  Maynard  Efa, 

* Richard  Mead  M.  D. 

* Sir  Roger  Moftyn  Mar* 

John  Meller  Efa 

Mr.  Henry  Marlhall. 

Mr.  John  Murray. 

Humphrey  Monoux  of  Greys  Inn  Efa  r % 
Sir  Richard  Mill  Bar. 

Mr.  Robert  Morfli. 

Thomas  Martin  of  the  Middle  Temple  Efa 
Richard  Mankling  of  York  BcokfelUr. 

Mr.  Richard,  MUncs  Merchant  in  WaMiold. 
Mr.  John  Milncs  Merchant  in  D°. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Maxwell. 

The  Rev.  Doctor  Robert  Maxwell. 

A/r.  Enoch  Mafon. 

Robert  Marlhall  0/  Clonwell  Efa 
Henry  Maxwell  Efq-, 

John  March  0/Exon  bookfeller. 

William 
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William  Mean  of  London  Bookfeller. 
Emanuel  Matthews  of  London  Bookfeller . 
Peter  Manwaring  A.  M. 

John  Morley  of  HalAcad  Efq% 

Hugh  Montgomery  of  Hotham  Efq\ 

Mr.  Jervis  Moor. 

Major  James  Mofman. 

John  Manly  Efq\ 

Mr.  Francis  Melmoth. 

Mr.) ohn  Morgan. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Archibald  Maclaine.' 

Mr.  Benjamin  Mee. 

Mr.  Gervafc  Moore. 

Mr.  Charles  Macky  Profeffor  of  Hijl.  at  Edcn- 
burgh. 

Thomas  Maddox  Efq\  Hiftoriograpber  Royal. 
Henry  Maifler  Efq\ 

Mr.  Patrick  Macky  of  Hackney. 

Mr.  Henry  Manger. 

The  Rev.  Mafley  Malyn  J.  U.  D.  and  M.  B. 
N. 

TH E Right  Hon.  Thomas  Duke  of  New- 
caftlc  Lord  Chamberlain  of  bis  Maje- 
fties  Houfebould. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Lord Bifbop  e/Norwich. 
The  Hon.  Roger  North  Efq> 

The  Hon.  Dudley  North  Efq\ 

Noah  Neale  Eft, 

George  Navlor  Efq\ 

John  Newmam  Efq-f 
Captain  Edward  Newton. 

William  Noel  Efqy 

Mr.  Thcophilus  Firmin  Nafh. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Nodes. 

Sir  John  Norris. 

John  Gottlob  Nimptfch. 

Mr.  Henry  Newcomb  Scboolmafler  of  Hackney. 
Henry  Nclfon  A.  M.  Fellow  of  Kings  College. 
Robert  Nafh  Fellow  of  Wadham  College. 
John  Nicholls  Efq, 

William  Henry  North  Efq\ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Nevill. 

John  Noon  of  London  Bookfeller . 

Mr.  John  Newman. 

Mr.  Alexander  Nesbit  of  Dublin. 

T be  Rev.  Mr.  Nourfe. 

Mr.  Thomas  Newnham. 

Mr.  Nathanael  Newnham  Jun.  Merchant. 

* Robert  Newton  Effr 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Newton. 

John  Norris  of  Lincolns  Inn  Effr 
Mr.  Philip  Nesbitt. 

James  Naifli  Efqy 

The  Rev.  Mr.  James  Matthews. 

»•  i . 

O. 

William  Oakcr  Gent. 

Arthur  Onflow  Efq\ 

Edward  Owen  Efq\ 

Mr.  ChrUtophcr  Oxley. 


John  Osborn  of  London  Bookfeller. 

Robert  Ord  EJq\ 

Sir  George  Oxcnden  Bar: 

Mr.  Samuel  Osborne. 

John  Orlcbar  Efq ; 

Sir  Adolphus  Oughton  Knight  and  Bar. 
Morgan  Owen  of  Greys  Inn  Efq\ 

Mr.  George  Osborn  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College. 
Sir  John  Osborne  Bar. 

John  Ormsby  Efq 
Colonel  James  Otway. 

Nathanael  Ogle  Efq‘t 
William  Osborn  of  Derby  Efq\ 

P. 

* ■ XHE  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.' 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Poulett. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Vi f count  Palmer  Aon. 

* T be  Right  Hon.  George  Lord  Parker. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Paifley. 

* The  Right  Hon.  the  Lor^Polwarth. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Harry  Pawlett. 

* The  Right  Hon.  William  Pultcney  Efn 
Cofferer  of  bis  Majefly's  Houjhold. 

* The  Hon.  Daniel  Pultcney  Efq-, 

The  Hon.  George  Pitt  Efq -t 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Baron  Price. 

* The  Hon.  the  Lady  Paifley. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Serjeant  Pengellcy. 

* William  Parker  of  the  Inner  Temple  Efn 

* Micaiah  Perry  Efq\ 

Hutton  Perkins  of  Lincolns  Inn  Gent. 
Fitzwilliams  Plumptrcc  of  the  Middle  Temple 

Mr.  Robert  Pountncy  Apothecary. 

Edmond  Prideaux  of  the  Middle  Temple  Efqi 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer. 

Mr.  William  Pate. 

Mr.  Robert  Parker  of  Queens  College  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Pcrrot. 

Jofliua  Pembroke  of  St.  Albans  Efqi 
Archdalc  Palmer  Efq\ 

Mr.  Henry  Prat. 

Mr.  Richard  Parker. 

Mr.  Thomas  Plant  of  London  Merchant. 
Captain  John  Philips  of  Windfor. 

Sir  Henry  Pcchey  Bar. 

Doffor  Plumtree. 

David  Polhil 
John  Periam  Efq\ 

Jeremiah  Pemberton  Efq\ 

John  Pemberton  of  London  Bookfellir. 

The  Rev.  Doff  or  Prideaux  Dean  of  Norwich. 
Edmond  Prideaux  Efq\ 

* Sir  Conftantine  Phips  Knight. 

German  Pole  Efq * 

Mr.  James  Pettit. 

Favel  Peeke  Gent.  Commoner  of  Merton  College. 
Mr.  Robert  Pearlc  Merchant. 

Charles  Pinfold  LL*  D. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  William  Pitt. 

John  Palmer  Efq-, 

Mr.  Henry  Palmer. 

Mr.  John  Pierce. 

Mr  .Thomas  Robinfon7v//<ret>  o/Merton  College. 
Walter  Plummer  Efq-, 

William  Plummer  Ejq\ 

Richard  Plummer  Efq j,  . 

Bulftrode  Peachy  Efq-, 

John  Page  Efq ) 

George  Phcnney  Efq\ 

* Woolcomb  Pollcxfen  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple Efq-, 

* John  Pollcxfen  of  the  Middle  Temple  Efq-, 
Ralph  Petley  of  the  Middle  Temple  Efq-, 
Samuel  Provo  11  of  the  Inner  Temple  Efq-, 
Charles  Parry  of  Oakfield  Efq-, 

Warner  Perkins  Gent. 

Matthew  Pitt  Efq -, 

Robert  Pringle  Efq-, 

Mr.  Samuel  Palmer. 

Mr.  Charles  Polhill. 

Jeffery  Paul  Efq -, 

* A/r,John  Pettit. 

John  Phillipfon  Efq\ 

Mr.  William  Peeke  of  Woolwich: 

Mr.  Samuel  Phips. 

Captain  John  Phillips. 

Charles  Payne  o/Otterden  Efq-, 

Edmond  Packe  M.  D. 

* Sir  Charles  Peers  Knight 
Stephen  Palmer  Efq-, 

Mr.  Timothy  Perry  Mercer  in  London. 

Q: 

M R.  Andrew  Quafh  of  Exon  Merchant. 
R. 

HE  R Grace  the  Ducbefs  Dowager  of  Rut- 
land. 

# The  Right  Hon.  John  Earl  of  Rothes. 

The  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Lord  Bifbop  of  Roche- 
fler. 

The  Hon.  Brigadier  Ruflel. 

Sir  John  Rawdon  Bar. 

Ford  Rogers  Gent. 

John  Roopc  of  Plymouth  Gent. 

Mr.  John  Roberts  Merchant. 

John  Roberts  of  Lincolns  Inn  Efq-, 

Stephen  Ram  Efq-, 

Mr.  James  Rockc  Goldfmith. 

Samuel  Ruflcll  of  Newington-Green  Gent. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Reynolds. 

Mrs.  Mary  Read  of  Soho. 

Mr.  Ifaac  Rider  of  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Scephcn  Roome. 

DoRor  Tancred  Robinfon  one  of  his  Majefly's 
P by ft dans. 

Sir  Thomas  Read  Bar. 

Sir  John  Rufhout  of  Northwick  Bar. 

Robert  Robinfon  of  Greys  Inn  Efq j 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Ray. 

William  Roopc.  Efqi 
William  Richardfon  Efq\ 

The  Rev.  Doftor  Thomas  Rcnnell. 

Mr.  William  Row  of  Shobrook  Dcvonfhirc. 
Rancw  Robinfon  of  London  Bookfeller. 
Charles  Rivington  of  London  Bookfeller. 
Captain  John  Robinfon  Merchant. 

Colonel  Hugh  Raymond. 

James  Rouod  of  London  Bookfeller. 

The  Rev.  Doftor  Regis. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  Read.  . 

Mr.  James  Robinfon  Jun. 

Mr.  James  Ruck. 

Mol'cs  Raper  Efq-, 

Mr.  Walter  Robotham. 

Paul  Riflcy  Efq-, 

Mr.  Nathanael  Richardfon. 

Richard  Reynolds  Efq \ 

James  Raymond  of  Saffron  Walden  Gent. 

S 

HI S Grace  the  Duke  of  Somcrfct. 

* The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Suflcx. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury. 

* The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Stanhope  Captain 
of  bis  Majefly's  2eomcn  of  the  Guard. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Stanhope  Efq-,  TreaCurer  of 
his  Majefly's  Chamber. 

The  Hon.  General  Sabine. 

Mr.  John  Sherwood. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Sturgcs. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  Smith. 

A/r.John  Steed  Attorney  in  Lcominfter. 
Benjamin  Smart  of  the  Middle  Temple  Efq\ 
John  Salwcy  Efqi 
A/r.John  Spcdding  of  Whitehaven. 

Thomas  Shotbolt  of  the  Middle  Temple  Gent. 
Sir  Hans  Sloan  Bar. 

DoRor  George  Sewell. 

Thomas  Scot  Efq-, 

John  Sprint  of  London  Bookfeller. 

Mr.  William  Smith  Merchant  at  Lisbon. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  George  Sarc. 

The  Rev.  Mr.}.  Swinton  M . A. 

Thomas  South  Efq-, 

Colonel  James  Seamer. 

John  Small  Efq-, 

William  Strahan  LL.D. 

George  Strahan  of  London  Bookfeller. 

• Stradwick  Efq-, 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stilljngflcct  Prebend  of  Worce- 
ftcr. 

Benjamin  Smithurft  Bookfeller  in  Plymouth. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  William  Salmon. 

Mr.  Talbot  Smith. 

Mr.  John  Stares. 

Mr.  William  Snell  Attorney  at  Law. 

Mr.  Edward  Smith  of  WatKflg- Street  7 Books. 
Mr.  John  Short. 

Mr.  John  Stcphcnfon, 

c 1 Elias 
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Elias  Sydal  D.  D. 

Richard  Sarc  of  London  Bookfeller. 

Air.  Arthur  Shallett. 

Air.  Jofeph  South  Merchant. 

DoRor  Savage. 

James  Sadler  Efq\ 
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AM  now  beginning  to  review  and  write  over 
again  the  hiftory  of  my  own  time,  which  I firffc 
undertook  twenty  years  ago*,  and  have  been  con- 
tinuing it  from  year  to  year  ever  fince:  And  I 
fee  fome  reafon  to  review  it  all.  I had  while  I 
was  very  young  a greater  knowledge  of  affairs 
than  is  ufual  at  that  age;  for  my  father,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  great  friendfhips  with  men  of  both  fides,  living  then 


* Thishiflory  he  wrii  fome  time  before  the  year  1705-.  but  how  long,  he  h3S  not  any  where 
told ; only  it  appears  it  was  then  finilh’d,  becaufe  in  the  beginning  01  the  reign  of  King  Mi- 
Hem  and  Queen  Mary  he  dates  the  continuation  of  his  hiftory  on  the  firft  day  of  May,  1705-. 
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retired  from  all  bufinefs,  as  he  took  my  education  wholly  into 
his  own  hands,  fo  he  took  a fort  of  pleafure  to  relate  to  me  the 
foies  of  all  publick  affairs.  And  as  he  was  a man  fo  eminent 
for  probity  and  true  piety  that  1 had  all  reafon  to  believe  him, 
fo  I faw  fuch  an  impartial  fenfe  of  things  in  him,  that  I had 
as  little  reafon  to  doubt  his  judgment  as  his  fincerity.  For  tho’ 
he  adhered  fo  firmly  to  the  King  and  his  fide,  that  he  was  the 
Angular  inftance  in  Scotland  of  a man  of  fomc  note  who  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war  never  once  owned  or  fub- 
mitted  to  the  new  form  of  Government  fet  up  all  that  while  j 
yet  he  did  very  freely  complain  of  the  errours  of  the  King’s  Go- 
vernment, and  of  the  Bifhops  of  Scotland.  So  that  upon  this 
foundation  I fo  out  at  firft  to  look  into  the  fecret  conduft  of 
affairs  among  us. 

I fell  into  great  acquaintance  and  friendfhips  with  feveral 
perfons  who  either  were  or  had  been  Minifters  of  flatc,  from 
whom  when  the  fecret  of  affairs  was  over  I ftudied  to  know  as 
many  particulars  as  I could  draw  from  them.  I faw  a great 
deal  more  among  the  Papers  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  than  was 
properly  a part  of  their  memoirs,  or  fit  to  be  told  at  that  time: 
For  when  a licence  was  to  be  obtained,  and  a work  was  to  be 
publifhed  fit  for  that  family  to  own,  things  foreign  to  their  Mi- 
niftry,  or  hurtful  to  any  other  families,  were  not  to  be  inter- 
mixed with  the  account  I then  gave  of  the  late  wars.  And  now 
for  above  thirty  years  I have  lived  in  fuch  intimacy  writh  all  who 
have  had  the  chief  conduit  of  affairs,  and  have  been  fo  much 
trufted,  and  on  fo  many  important  occafions  employed  by  them, 
that  I have  been  able  to  penetrate  far  into  the  true  fccrets  of 
counfels  and  defigns. 

This  made  me  twenty  years  ago  write  down  a relation  of  all 
that  I had  known  to  that  time:  Where  I was  in  the  dark,  I paft 
over  all,  and  only  opened  thofc  tranfadtions  that  I had  parti- 
cular occafions  to  know.  My  chief  defign  in  writing  was  to 
give  a true  view  of  men  and  of  counfels,  leaving  publick  tranf- 
adtions to  Gazetts  and  the  publick  hiftorians  of  the  times.  I 
writ  with  a defign  to  make  both  my  felf  and  my  readers  wifo 
and  better,  and  to  lay  open  the  good  and  bad  of  all  fides  and 
parties,  as  clearly  and  impartially  as  I my  felf  underftood  it,  con- 
cealing nothing  that  I thought  fit  to  be  known,  and  reprefen- 
ting  things  in  their  natural  colours  without  art  or  difguife, 
without  any  regard  to  kindred  or  friends,  to  parties  or  interefts: 
For  I do  folemnly  fay  this  to  the  w-orld,  and  make  my  humble 
* appeal 
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appeal  upon  it  to  the  great  God  of  truth,  that  I tell  the  truth 
on  all  occafions,  as  fully  and  freely  as  upon  my  beft  inquiry 
I have  been  able  to  find  it  out.  Where  things  appear  doubt- 
ful I deliver  them  with  the  fame  incertainty  to  the  world. 

Some  may  perhaps  think  that  inftead  of  favouring  my  own 
profeflion,  I have  been  more  fevere  upon  them  than  was  need- 
ful. But  my  zeal  for  the  true  intereft  of  Religion  and  of  the 
Clergy  made  me  more  careful  to  undeceive  good  and  well 
meaning  men  of  my  own  order  and  profeflion  for  the  future, 
and  to  deliver  them  from  common  prejudices  and  miftaken  no- 
tions, than  to  hide  or  excufe  the  faults  of  thofe  who  will  b« 
perhaps  gone  off  the  ftage  before  this  work  appear  on  it.  I 
have  given  the  characters  of  men  very  impartially  and  copiouf- 
ly  j for  nothing  guides  ones  judgment  more  truly  in  a relation 
of  matters  of  fad,  than  the  knowing  the  tempers  and  princi- 
ples of  the  chief  adors. 

If  I have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  affairs  of  Scotland , fome  al- 
lowance is  to  be  made  to  the  affedion  all  men  bear  to  their 
native  countrey.  I alter  nothing  of  what  I wrote  in  the  firft 
draught  of  this  work,  only  I have  left  out  a great  deal  that 
was  perfonal  to  my  felf,  and  to  thole  I am  defcended  from : So 
that  this  is  upon  the  matter  the  fame  work  with  very  little 
change  made  in  it. 

I look  on  the  perfeding  of  this  work,  and  the  carrying  it 
on  thro*  the  remaining  part  of  my  life,  as  the  greateft  fervice 
I can  do  to  God  and  to  the  world  j and  therefore  I fet  about 
it  with  great  care  and  caution.  For  I reckon  a lie  in  hiftory  to  be 
as  much  a greater  fin  than  a lie  in  common  difcourfe,  as  the 
one  is  like  to  be  more  lafting  and  more  generally  known 
than  the  other.  I find  that  the  long  experience  I have  had 
of  the  bafenefs,  the  malice,  and  the  falihood  of  mankind,  has 
inclined  me  to  be  apt  to  think  generally  the  worft  both  of  men 
and  of  parties:  and  indeed  the  peevifhnefs,  the  ill  nature,  and 
the  almbition  of  many  clergymen  has  fharpned  my  fpirits  per- 
haps too  much  againft  them : So  I warn  my  reader  to  take  all 
that  I fay  on  thefe  heads  with  fome  grains  of  allowance,  tho* 
I have  watched  over  my  felf  and  my  pen  fo  carefully  that  I 
hope  there  is  no  great  occafion  for  this  apology. 

I have  fhewed  this  hiftory  to  feveral  of  my  friends,  who  were 
either  very  partial  to  me,  or  they  cftccmed  that  this  work  (chief* 
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ly  when  it  lhould  be  over  and  over  again  retouched  and  po- 
liced by  me,  which  very  probably  I fhall  be  doing  as  long  as 
I live)  might  prove  of  fome  ufe  to  the  world.  I have  on  defign 
avoided  all  laboured  periods  or  artificial  drains , and  have  writ 
in  as  clear  and  plain  a ftyle  as  was  poflible,  chufing  rather  a co- 
pious enlargement,  than  a dark  concifenels. 

And  now,  O my  God,  the  God  of  my  life,  and  of  all  my 
mercies,  I offer  this  work  to  thee,  to  whole  honour  it  is  chiefly 
intended;  that  thereby  I may  awaken  the  world  to  juft  reflexi- 
ons on  their  own  errours  and  follies,  and  call  on  them  to  ac- 
knowledge thy  Providence,  to  adore  it,  and  ever  to  depend 
on  it. 
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A fummary  Recapitulation  of  the  fate  of 
Affairs  in  Scotland,  both  in  Church 
and  State ; from  the  beginning  of  the 
Troubles,  to  the  Ref  oration  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  1660. 

H E mifchicfs  of  civil  wars  are  fo  great  and  lad- 
ing, and  the  effe&s  of  them  branching  out 
by  many  accidents,  that  were  not  thought  on 
at  firft  much  lefs  intended,  into  fuch  mifehie- 
vous  confcquences , that  I have  thought  it  an 
enquiry  that  might  be  of  great  ufe  both  to  Prince 
and  People,  to  look  carefully  into  the  firft  beginnings  and  oc- 
cafions  of  them,  to  obferve  their  progrefs,  and  the  errors  of 
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both  hands,  the  provocations  that  were  given,  and  the  jealou- 
fies  that  were  railed  by  thefe,  together  with  the  excelfes  into 
which  both  fides  have  run  by  turns.  And  tho’  the  wars  be  over 
long  ago,  yet  lince  they  have  left  among  us  lo  many  feeds  of 
lafting  feuds  and  animofities,  which  upon  every  turn  are  apt  to 
ferment  and  to  break  out  of  new,  it  will  be  an  ufefiil  as  well  as 
a pleafant  enquiry  to  look  back  to  the  firft  original  of  them, 
and  to  obferve  by  what  degrees  and  accidents  they  gathered 
ftrength,  and  at  laft  broke  forth  into  a flame. 

The  Reformation  of  Scotland  was  popular  and  parliamentary: 
The  Crown  was,  during  that  time,  either  on  the  head  of  a Queen 
that  was  abfent,  or  of  a King  that  was  an  infant.  During  his 
minority  matters  were  carried  on  by  the  fcveral  Regents,  lo  as 
was  moft  agreeable  to  the  prevailing  humour  of  the  Nation.  But 
when  King  James  grew  to  be  of  age,  he  found  two  parties  in 
the  Kingdom.  The  one  was  of  thofe  who  wilhed  well  to  the 
intereft  of  the  Queen  his  Mother,  then  a pri loner  in  England: 
Thefe  were  either  profelfed  Papifts,  or  men  believed  to  be  in- 
different as  to  all  religions.  The  reft  were  her  inveterate  ene- 
mies, zealous  for  the  Reformation,  and  fixed  in  a dependehce 
on  the  Crown  of  England \ and  in  a jealoufy  of  France.  When 
that  King  faw  that  thole  who  were  moft  in  his  interefts  were 
likewife  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  apt  to  encroach  upon  it,  he 
hearkned  firft  to  the  infinuations  of  his  Mother’s  party,  who 
were  always  infilling  in  him  a jealouly  of  thele  his  friends ; lay- 
ing, that  by  ruining  his  Mother,  and  letting  him  in  her  room 
while  a year  old,  they  had  ruined  monarchy,  and  made  the 
Crown  lubjedt  and  precarious  j and  had  put  him  in  a very  un- 
natural pofture,  of  being  feized  of  his  Mother’s  Crown  while 
Ihe  was  in  exile  and  a priloner ; adding,  that  he  was  but  a King 
in  name,  the  power  being  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were  un- 
der the  management  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

Their  infinuations  would  have  been  of  left  force,  if  the  Houle 
of  Guife , who  were  his  Cofin  Germans,  had  not  been  engaged 
in  great  defigns,  of  transferring  the  Crown  of  France  from  the 
Houle  of  Bourbon  to  themfelves ; in  order  to  which  it  was  ne- 
celfary  to  embroil  England \ and  to  draw  the  King  of  Scotland 
into  their  interefts.  So  under  the  pretence  of  keeping  up  the 
old  alliances  between  France  and  Scotland \ they  lent  creatures 
of  their  own  to  be  AmbalTadours  there , and  they  alio  lent  a 
graceful  young  man,  who,  as  he  was  the  King’s  neareft  kinft 
man  by  his  father,  was  of  fo  agreeable  a temper  that  he  be- 
came his  favourite,  and  was  made  by  him  Duke  of  Lenox . He 
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was  known  to  be  a Papift,  tho5  he  pretended  he  changed  his 
religion,  and  became  in  profeflion  a Proteftant. 

The  Court  of  England  difcovered  all  thefe  artifices  of  the  Gui- 
fians , who  were  then  the  mofl  implacable  enemies  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  were  managing  all  that  train  of  plots  againft 
Queen  Elizabeth , that  in  conclufion  proved  fatal  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  And  when  the  Engltjlo  Minifters  faw  the  inclinations 
of  the  young  King  lay  fo  ftrongly  that  way,  that  all  their  ap- 
plications to  gain  him  were  ineffectual,  they  infilled  fiich  a jea- 
loufy  of  him  into  all  their  party  in  Scotland , that  both  Nobility 
and  Clergy  were  much  allarmed  at  it. 

But  King  James  learnt  early  that  piece  of  King-craft,  of 
difguifing,  or  at  lead  denying  every  thing  that  was  obferved  in 
his  behaviour  that  gave  offence. 

The  main  inftance  in  which  the  French  management  appear- 
ed, was  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  any  trea- 
ty of  marriage.  It  was  not  fafe  to  talk  of  marrying  a Papift; 
and  as  long  as  the  Duke  of  Guife  lived,  the  King,  tho1  then 
three  and  twenty  and  the  only  perfon  of  his  family,  would  heark- 
en to  no  proportion  for  marrying  a Proteftant. 

But  when  the  Duke  of  Guife  was  killed  at  Blots , and  that  King  yjmet 
Henry  the  third  was  murdered  foon  after,  fo  that  Henry  the  JJft*  J jjjjl 
fourth  came  in  his  room,  King  James  was  no  more  in  a French  t***- 
management:  So  prefently  after  he  married  a Daughter  of  Den- 
mark, and  ever  after  that  he  was  wholly  managed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  Minifters.  I have  feen  many  letters  among 
FValfmgham's  papers  that  difeover  the  commerce  between  the 
Houfe  of  Guife  and  him : But  the  moft  valuable  of  thefe  is  a long 
paper  of  inftruCtions  to  one  Sir  Richard  Wtgmore , a great  man 
for  hunting,  and  for  all  fuch  fports,  to  which  King  James  was 
out  of  meafure  addi&ed.  The  Queen  affronted  him  publickly : 

Upon  which  he  pretended  he  could  live  no  longer  in  England \ 
and  therefore  withdrew  to  Scotland.  But  all  this  was  a contri- 
vance of  Walftngham's , who  thought  him  a fit  perfon  to  get 
into  that  King’s  favour : So  that  affront  was  defigned  to  give 
him  the  more  credit.  He  was  very  particularly  inftruCted  in  all 
the  proper  methods  to  gain  upon  the  King’s  confidence,  and  to 
obferve  and  give  an  account  of  all  he  faw  in  him ; which  he 
did  very  faithfully.  By  thefe  inftruCtions  it  appears  that  IVaL- 
fingham  thought  that  King  was  either  inclined  to  turn  Papift, 
or  to  be  of  no  religion.  And  when  the  Court  of  England  faw 
that  they  could  not  depend  on  him,  they  raifed  all  poffible  op- 
pofition  to  him  in  Scotland , infufing  ftrong  jealoufies  into  thofe 
who  were  enough  inclined  to  receive  them. 
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A ccnfare  This  is  the  great  defeat  that  runs  thro’  Archbilhop  Spot/wood’s 
s$fK[  hiftory,  where  much  of  the  rude  oppofition  that  King  met  with, 
lory. S ' particularly  from  the  Affcmblies  of  the  Kirk,  is  fet  forth ; but  the 
true  ground  of  all  the  jealoufies  they  were  pofleffed  with  is  lup- 
prcfied  by  him.  After  his  marriage  they  ftudied  to  remove  thefe 
fufpicions  all  that  was  poffible ; and  he  granted  the  Kirk  all  the 
laws  they  deli  red,  and  got  his  temporal  authority  to  be  better 
cftablilhcd  than  it  was  before:  Yet  as  the  jealoufies  of  his  fick- 
lenels  in  religion  were  never  quite  removed,  fo  they  gave  him 
many  new  dilgufts:  They  wrought  in  him  a molt  inveterate 
hatred  of  presbytery,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Kirk ; and  he 
fearing  an  oppofition  in  his  luccecding  to  the  Crown  of  En- 
gland, from  the  Papift  party,  which,  tho’  it  had  little  ftrength 
in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  yet  was  very  great  in  the  Houle 
of  Lords,  and  was  very  confidcrable  in  all  the  northern  parts, 
and  among  the  body  of  the  people,  employed  feveral  perfons 
who  were  known  to  be  Papifts  tho’  they  complied  outwardly. 
The  chief  of  thefe  were  Elphinjlon,  Secretary  of  State,  whom  he 
made  Lord  Balmerinocb ; and  Seaton,  afterwards  Chancellour 
Kinc  jtmet  and  Earl  of  Dunfermling.  By  their  means  he  ftudied  to  allure 
g^n'hc °p«- the  Papifts  that  he  would  connive  at  them.  A letter  was  alfo 
writ  to  the  Pope  by  him  giving  alfurance  of  this,  which  when 
it  came  to  be  publifiicd  by  Bellarmin,  upon  the  profccution  of 
the  recufants  after  the  difeovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  Bal- 
merinoch  did  affirm,  that  he  out  of  zeal  to  the  King’s  fcrvice 
got  his  hand  to  it,  having  put  it  in  the  bundle  of  papers  that 
were  figned  in  courle  without  the  King’s  knowing  any  thing 
of  it.  Yet  when  that  difeovery  drew  no  other  feverity  but  the 
turning  him  out  of  office,  and  the  palling  a fentence  condemn- 
ing him  to  die  for  it  (which  was  prcfently  pardoned,  and  he 
was  after  a Ihort  confinement  reftored  to  his  liberty, ) all  men 
believed  that  the  King  knew  of  the  letter,  and  that  the  pre- 
tended confeffion  of  the  Secretary  was  only  collufion  to  lay  the 
jealoufies  of  the  King’s  favouring  Popery,  which  ftill  hung  up- 
on him  notwithftanding  his  writing  on  the  Revelation,  and  his 
affedting  to  enter  on  all  occafions  into  controvcrfy,  alferting  in 
particular  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrift. 

And  to  ft-  As  he  took  thefe  methods  to  manage  the  Popilh  party,  he 
ftcccffion  was  much  more  careful  to  fecure  to  himfclf  the  body  of  the  En- 
Crownof  rfifo  nat>on-  Cecil l,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Secretary  to 
E*gU<,i.  Queen  Elizabeth,  entred  into  a particular  confidence  with  him : 
And  this  was  managed  by  his  AmbalTador  Bruce,  a younger  bro- 
ther of  a noble  family  in  Scotland,  who  carried  the  matter  with 
luch  addrels  and  lecrecy,  that  all  the  great  Men  of  England, 
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without  knowing  of  one  another's  doing  it,  and  without  the 
Queen’s  fufpe&ing  any  thing  concerning  it,  figned  in  writing  an 
engagement  to  anert  and  hand  by  the  King  of  Scots  right  of 
fuccelfion.  This  great  fervice  was  rewarded  by  making  him 
Mailer  of  the  Rolls,  and  a Peer  of  Scotland:  And  as  the  King 
did  raife  Cecil  and  his  friends  to  the  greateft  polls  and  digni- 
ties, lo  he  railed  Bruce’s  family  here  in  England. 

When  that  King  came  to  the  Crown  of  England  he  dilcovered  That  King’s 
his  hatred  to  the  Scotijh  Kirk  on  many  occalions,  in  which  he Govern-*1 
gratified  his  refentment  without  confulting  his  interells.  Hemenl- 
ought  to  have  put  his  utmoll  llrength  to  the  finilhing  what  he  but 
faintly  begun  for  the  union  of  both  Kingdoms,  which  was  loll  by 
his  unrealonable  partiality  in  pretending  that  Scotland  ought  to 
be  confidered  in  this  union  as  the  third  part  of  the  Ille  of  Great 
Britain , if  not  more.  So  high  a demand  ruined  the  defign. 

But  when  that  failed,  he  Ihould  then  have  lludied  to  keep  the 
affections  of  that  Nation  firm  to  him : And  certainly  he,  being 
fecure  of  that  Kingdom,  might  have  fo  managed  matters,  as  to 
have  prevented  that  disjointing  which  happened  afterwards  both 
in  his  own  reign,  and  more  tragically  in  his  Ion’s.  He  thought 
to  effeCt  this  by  his  profule  bounty  to  many  of  the  Nobility  of 
that  Kingdom,  and  to  his  domellick  fervants : But  as  moll  of 
thele  fettling  in  England  were  of  no  further  ufeto  him  in  that 
defign,  lo  his  letting  up  Epifeopacy  in  Scotland y and  his  con- 
flant  averlion  to  the  Kirk,  how  right  loever  it  might  be  in  it 
felf,  was  a great  errour  in  policy,*  for  the  poorer  that  Kingdom 
was,  it  was  both  the  more  ealy  to  gain  them,  and  the  more 
dangerous  to  offend  them.  So  the  terrour  which  the  affecti- 
ons oF the  Scotch  Nation  might  have  jullly  given  the  Englifh 
was  loon  loft,  by  his  engaging  the  whole  Government  to  lup- 
port  that  which  was  then  very  contrary  to  the  bent  and  genius 
of  the  Nation. 

But  tho’  he  fet  up  Bilhops,  he  had  no  revenues  to  give  them,  HefetupE- 
but  what  he  was  to  purchafe  for  them.  During  his  minority  $^wcy  '* 
all  the  tithes  and  the  church  lands  were  veiled  in  the  Crown : 

But  this  was  only  in  order  to  the  granting  them  away  to  the 
men  that  bore  the  chief  (way.  It  is  true,  when  he  came  of 
age  he  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland  pall  a general  revoca- 
tion of  all  that  had  been  done  in  his  infancy : And  by  this  he 
could  have  refumed  all  thole  grants.  He,  and  after  him  his  fon, 
fucceeded  in  one  part  of  his  defign : For  by  aCt  of  Parliament  a 
Court  was  ereCted  that  was  to  examine  and  lequefter  a third  part 
of  the  tithes  in  every  parilh,  and  lo  make  a competent  pro- 
vifion  out  of  them  to  thole  who  ferved  the  cure  j which  had 
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been  referved  in  the  great  alienation  for  the  fervice  of  the  church. 
This  was  carried  at  firft  to  a proportion  of  about  thirty  pounds 
a year,  and  was  afterwards  in  his  Ion’s  time  railed  to  about 
fifty  pounds  a year;  which  confidering  the  plenty  and  way  of  li- 
ving in  that  country  is  a very  liberal  provifion,  and  is  equal  in 
value  to  thrice  that  fum  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England.  In 
this  he  had  both  the  clergy  and  the  body  of  the  people  on  his 
fide.  But  he  could  not  lo  eafily  provide  for  the  Bilhops : They 
were  at  firft  forced  to  hold  their  former  cures  with  fomc  fmall 
addition. 

Wiih  « de-  But  as  they  aflumed  at  their  firft  letting  up  little  more  au- 
io  “rrT  thoritv  than  that  of  a conftant  prefidcnt  of  the  presbyters,  fo 
rher.  they  met  with  much  rough  oppofition.  The  King  intended  to 
carry  on  a conformity  in  matters  of  religion  with  England,  and 
he  begun  to  buy  in  from  the  Grantees  many  of  the  eftates  that 
belonged  to  the  Bifhopricks.  It  was  alfo  enacted,  that  a form 
of  prayer  fhould  be  drawn  for  Scotland:  And  the  King  was 
authorized  to  appoint  the  habits  in  which  the  divine  offices  were 
to  be  performed.  Some  of  the  chief  holy-days  were  ordered  to 
be  oblerv’d.  The  Sacrament  was  to  be  received  kneeling,  and 
to  be  given  to  the  fick.  Confirmation  was  enadted as  alfo  the 
ufe  of  the  Crofs  in  Baptifm.  Thele  things  were  firft  paft  in  ge- 
neral aflemblies,  whicn  were  compoled  of  Bilhops  and  the  de- 
puties chofen  by  the  Clergy,  who  fat  all  in  one  houle:  And 
in  it  they  reckoned  the  Bilhops  only  as  fingle  votes.  Great 
oppofition  was  made  to  all  thele  fteps:  And  the  whole  force  of 
the  Government  was  ftrained  to  carry  elections  to  thole  meet- 
ings, or  to  take  off  thofe  who  were  chofen ; in  which  it  was 
thought  that  no  lort  of  practice  was  omitted.  It  was  pretended, 
that  Tome  were  frighted,  and  others  were  corrupted. 

Errcuts  of  The  Bilhops  themfelves  did  their  part  very  ill.  They  gene- 
the Bilhops.  rally  grew  haughty:  They  negledted  their  functions,  and  were 
often  at  Court,  and  loft  all  elleem  with  the  people.  Some  lew 
that  were  ftridter  and  more  learned  did  lean  lo  grofly  to  Pope- 
ry, that  the  heat  and  violence  of  the  Reformation  became  the 
main  fubjedt  of  their  fermons  and  difcourles.  King  James  grew 
weary  of  this  oppofition,  or  was  lo  apprehenfive  of  the  ill  efi- 
fedfs  that  it  might  have,  that,  what  through  floth  or  fear,  and 
what  by  realon  of  the  great  dilorder  into  which  his  ill  condudt 
brought  his  affairs  in  England  in  his  latter  years,  he  went  no 
further  in  his  defigns  on  Scotland. 

Prince  He*  three  children.  His  eldeft.  Prince  Henry,  was  a 

7 w'.s  be- Prince  of  great  hopes ; but  fo  very  little  like  his  father,  that  he 
poTfooed0.  b'was  rather  feared  than  loved  by  him.  He  was  fo  zealous  a Pro- 
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teftant  that,  when  his  father  was  entertaining  proportions  of 
marrying  him  to  popilh  Princelfes,  once  to  the  Archduchels, 
and  at  another  time  to  a daughter  of  Savoy , he  in  a letter 
that  he  wrote  to  the  King  on  the  twelfth  of  that  O&ober  in  which 
he  died  (the  original  of  which  Sir  lfrtlliam  Cook  fhewcd  me)  de- 
fired,  that  if  his  father  married  him  that  way  it  might  be  with  the 
youngeft  perfon  of  the  two,  of  whole  converfion  he  might  have 
hope,  and  that  any  liberty  Ihe  might  be  allowed  for  her  religion 
might  be  in  the  privateft  manner  polfible.  Whether  this  aver- 
fion  to  Popery  haflen’d  his  death  or  not  I cannot  tell.  Colonel 
' Tttus  allured  me  that  he  had  from  King  Charles  the  firft’s  own 
mouth,  that  he  was  well  allured  he  was  poiloncd  by  the  Earl 
of  Somerfefs  means.  It  is  certain,  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  King  "James  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  terror  of 
that  danger  he  was  then  fo  near,  that  ever  after  he  had  no  mind 
to  provoke  the  Jeluits ; for  he  faw  whar  they  were  capable  of. 

And  fince  I name  that  conlpiracy  which  the  Papifts  in  ourTheGun- 
days  have  had  the  impudence  to  deny,  and  to  pretend  it  waspjot?"' 
an  artifice  of  Cectlh  to  engage  fome  defperate  men  into  a Plot, 
which  he  managed  lo  that  he  could  dilcover  it  when  he  plealed,' 

I will  mention  what  I my  lelf  faw,  and  had  for  fome  time,  in 
my  polfellion.  Sir  Everard  Dtgby  died  for  being  of  the  Con- 
fpiracy : He  was  the  Father  of  the  famous  Sir  Kenelm  Dighy. 

The  fomily  being  ruined  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Kenelm's  Son, 
when  the  executors  were  looking  out  for  writings  to  make  out 
the  titles  of  the  eftates  they  were  to  fell,  they  were  directed  by 
an  old  fervant  to  a cupboard  that  was  very  artificially  hid,  in 
which  fome  papers  lay  that  Ihe  had  oblerved  Sir  Kenelm  was 
oft  reading.  They  looking  into  it  found  a velvet  bag,  within 
which  there  were  two  other  filk  bags : ( So  carefully  were  thole  re- 
licks kept:)  And  there  was  within  thefe  a collection  of  all  the 
letters  that  Sir  Everard  writ  during  his  imprifonment.  In  thefe 
he  exprelfes  great  trouble,  becaufe  he  heard  fome  of  their  friends, 
blamed  their  undertaking:  He  highly  magnifies  it 5 and  fays,  if. 
he  had  many  lives  he  would  willingly  have  facrificed  them  all 
in  carrying  it  on.  In  one  paper  he  fays,  they  had  taken  that 
care  that  there  were  not  above  two  or  three  worth  faving,  to 
whom  they  had  not  given  notice  to  keep  out  of  the  way.:  And 
in  none  of  thole  papers  does  he  exprefs  any  fort  of  remorfe  for 1 
that  which  he  had  been  engaged  in,  and.for  which  he  fuffered. 

Upon  the  difeovery  of  that  Plot  there  was  a general  prolecu-  King  y*™: 
tion  of  all  Papifts  fet  on  foot:  But  King  James  was  very  unea- Jasthac,rj^u 
ly  at  it;  which  was  much  encreafed  by  what  Sir  Dudly  Carlton  i«. 
told  him  upon  his  return  from  Spam , where  he  had  been  Am- 
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baffadour  $ (which  I had  from  the  Lord  Hollis , who  faid  to  me 
that  Sir  Dudly  Carlton  told  it  to  himfelf,  and  was  much  troubled 
when  he  faw  it  had  an  effedt  contrary  to  what  he  had  intended. ) 
When  he  came  home,  he  found  the  King  at  Theobald's  hunting 
in  a very  carelefs  and  unguarded  manner:  And  upon  that,  in 
order  to  the  putting  him  on  a more  careful  looking  to  himfelf, 
he  told  the  King  he  muft  either  give  over  that  way  of  hunting, 
or  flop  another  hunting  that  he  was  engaged  in,  which  was 
Prieft  hunting:  For  he  nad  intelligence  in  Spain  that  the  Priefts 
were  comforting  themfelves  with  this,  that  if  he  went  on  againfl 
them  they  would  foon  get  rid  of  him : Queen  Elizabeth  was  a 
woman  of  form,  and  was  always  fo  well  attended,  that  all  their 
plots  againft  her  failed,  and  were  never  brought  to  any  effebt: 
But  a Prince  who  was  always  in  woods  or  forefts  would  be  ca- 
fily  overtaken.  The  King  fent  for  him  in  private  to  enquire 
more  particularly  into  this:  And  he  faw  it  had  made  a great  im- 
prefTion  on  him : But  wrought  otherwife  than  as  he  intended. 
For  the  King,  refolved  to  gratifie  his  humour  in  hunting  and 
in  a carelefs  and  irregular  way  of  life,  did  immediately  order  all 
that  profecution  to  be  let  fall.  I have  the  minutes  of  the  Council 
Books  of  the  year  \6o6y  which  are  full  of  orders  to  difeharge 
and  tranfport  Priefts,  fometimes  ten  in  a day.  From  thence 
to  his  dying  day  he  continued  always  writing  and  talking  a- 
gainft  Popery,  but  adting  for  it.  He  married  his  only  daugh- 
ter to  a Proteftant  Prince,  one  of  the  moft  zealous  and  fincere 
of  them  all,  the  Eledtor  Palatine-  upon  which  a great  Re- 
The  Eieftor  v°luti°n  happen’d  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  The  eldeft  branch 
Palatine's  Gf  the  Houfe  of  Auflr’ta  retained  fome  of  the  impreflions  that 

Marriage  *'  i 

their  Father  Maximilian  II.  ftudied  to  infufe  into  them , who 
as  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  beft  and  wifeft  Princes  of  thefe 
latter  ages,  fo  he  was  unalterably  fixed  in  his  opinion  againft 
perfecution  for  matters  of  confcience:  His  own  fentiments  were 
fo  very  favourable  to  the  Proteftant  Dodtrine,  that  he  was  thought 
inwardly  theirs.  His  brother  Charles  of  Grats  was  on  the  other 
hand  wholly  managed  by  the  Jefuits,  and  was  a zealous  patron 
of  theirs,  and  as  zealoufly  fupported  by  them.  Rodolph  and 
Matthias  reigned  one  after  another,  but  without  iffue.  Their 
brother  Albert  was  then  dying  in  Flanders:  So  Spain  with  the 
popifh  intereft  joined  to  advance  Ferdinand , the  fon  of  Charles 
of  Grats:  And  he  forced  Matthias  to  refign  the  Crown  of  Bo- 
hemia to  him,  and  got  himfelf  to  be  eledted  King.  But  his 
government  became  quickly  fevere:  He  refolved  to  extirpate  the 
Proteftants,  and  began  to  break  thro’  the  privileges  that  were 
fecured  to  them  by  the  laws  of  that  Kingdom. 

This 
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This  occafioned  a general  infurre&ion,  which  was  followed  jfh' 
by  an  a (Terribly  of  the  States,  who  together  with  thole  of  Stlefta 
Moravia  and  Lufatia  joined  in  depofing  Ferdinand:  And  they 
offered  their  Crown  firft  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony  who  refilled 
it,  and  then  to  the  Elcftor  Palatine  who  accepted  of  it,  being 
encouraged  to  it  by  his  two  uncles  Maurice  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Duke  of  Bullion.  But  he  did  not  alk  the  advice  of  King 
"James-.  He  only  gave  him  notice  of  it  when  he  had  accepted 
the  offer.  Here  was  the  probable!!;  occafion  that  has  been  of- 
fered lince  the  Reformation  for  its  foil  eftablilhment. 

The  Englijh  Nation  was  much  inclined  to  fupport  it:  And 
it  was  expedted  that  lb  near  a conjunction  might  have  prevai- 
led on  the  King:  But  he  had  an  invincible  averlion  to  war; 
and  was  lb  polTelfed  of  the  opinion  of  a divine  right  in  all  Kings, 
that  he  could  not  bear  that  even  an  elective  and  limited  King 
(hould  be  called  in  queftion  by  his  fobjects:  So  he  would  never 
acknowledge  his  fon-in-law  King,  nor  give  him  any  affiftance 
for  the  fopport  of  his  new  dignity.  And  tho’  it  was  allb  reck- 
oned on  that  France  would  enter  into  any  defign  that  fhould 
bring  down  the  houfe  of  Aujlria,  and  Spain  by  confequence,  yet 
even  that  was  diverted  by  the  means  of  De  Lttynes ; a worthlels 
but  abfolute  favourite,  whom  the  Archduchels  Ifabella,  Princels 
of  the  Spanijh  Netherlands,  gained  to  oblige  the  King  into  a neu- 
trality by  giving ' him  the  richeft  heirels  then  in  Flanders,  the 
daughter  of  Peguiney,  left  to  her  dilpofal,  whom  he  married  to 
his  brother. 

Thus  poor  Frederick  was  left  without  any  affiftance.  The  The  difor- 
jealoufy  that  the  Lutherans  had  of  the  afeendant  that  the  Cal-  ln  li‘1' 

vinifls  might  gain  by  this  accelfion  had  an  unhappy  fhare  in 
the  coldnels  which  all  the  Princes  of  that  confefifion  (hewed  to- 
wards himj  tho’  Saxony  only  declared  toe  Ferdinand,  who  like- 
wile  engaged  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  at  the  head  of  a catholick 
league  to  maintain  his  interefts.  Maurice  Prince  of  Orange 
had  embroiled  Holland  by  the  efpoufing  the  controverfy  about 
the  decrees  of  God  in  oppolhion  to  the  Arminian  party,  and 
by  erecting  a new  and  illegal  court  by  the  authority  of  the  States 
General  to  judge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Province  of  Holland ; which 
was  plainly  contrary  to  their  conftitution,  by  which  every  Pro- 
vince is  a Sovereignty  within  itfelf,  not  at  all  fobordinate  to  the 
States  General,  wno  adt  only  as  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  feveral 
Provinces  to  maintain  their  union  and  their  common  concerns. 

By  that  affembly  Barnevelt  was  condemned  and  executed : Gro- 
tius  and  others  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment : And 
an  affembiy  of  the  minifters  of  the  feveral  Provinces  met  at 
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Don  by  the  fame  authority,  and  condemned  and  deprived 
the  Armtnians.  Maurice's  enemies  gave  it  out  that  he  ma- 
naged all  this  on  defign  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Provinces, 
and  to  put  thole  who  were  like  to  oppofe  him  out  of  the  way. 
But  tho’  this  feem  a wild  and  groundlels  imagination,  and  not 
polfible  to  be  compalTed;  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  looked  on 
Barnevelt  and  his  party  as  men  who  were  fo  jealous  of  him 
and  of  a military  power,  that  as  they  had  forced  the  truce  with 
Spam  lo  they  would  be  very  unwilling  to  begin  a new  war,- 
tho’  the  difputes  about  Juliers  and  Cleves  had  almoll  engaged 
them,  and  the  truce  was  now  near  expiring ; at  the  end  of  which 
he  hoped,  if  delivered  from  the  oppofition  that  he  might  look 
for  from  that  party,  to  begin  the  war  anew.  By  thele  means 
there  was  ..a  great  fermentation  over  all  the  Provinces,  lo  that 
Maurice ;•  was  not  then  in  condition  to  give  the  elected  King 
any  confiderable  afliftance,-  tho’  indeed  he  needed  it  much,  for 
his  conduft  was  very  weak.  He  affe&ed  the  grandeur  of  a re- 
gal court,  and  the  magnificence  of  a crowned  head  too  early: 
And  his  Queen  fet  up  lome  of  the  gay  diverlions  that  Ihe  had 
been  accultomed  to  in  her  father’s  court,  fuch  as  balls  and  malks, 
which  very  much  difgulted  the  good  Bohemians , who  thought 
that  a revolution  made  on  the  account  of  religion  ought  to  have 
put  on  a greater  appearance  of  fcrioufncls  and  fimplicity.  Thele 
particulars  I had  from  the  children  of  lome  who  belonged  to 
that  court.  The  ele&ed  King  was  quickly  overthrown,  and 
driven  not  only  out  of  thofe  his  new  dominions,  but  likewile 
out  of  his  hereditary  countries:  He  fled  to  Holland  where  he 
ended  his  days.  I will  go  no  farther  in  a matter  fo  well  known 
as  King  James's  ill  conduct  in  the  whole  feries  of  that  war,  and 
that  unheard-of  practice  of  lending  his  only  Son  thro’  France 
into  Spain,  of  which  the  relations  we  have  are  fo  full  that  I can 
add  nothing  to  them. 

Some  paffa-  I will  only  here  tell  fome  particulars  with  relation  to  Ger- 
Reiigion  of  many , that  Fabrtctus , the  wifefl  divine  I knew  among  them, 
fomc  Prm-  to|j  me  hc  hacj  from  Charles  Lewis  the  Elector  Palatine's  own 
mouth.  He  faid,  Frederick  II.  who  firft  reformed  the  Palati- 
nate, whole  life  is  lo  curioufly  writ  by  Thomas  Hubert  of  Liege, 
relolved  to  lhake  off  Popery,  and  to  fet  up  Lutheranifm  in  his 
countrey : But  a counfellour  of  his  faid  to  him,  that  the  Luthe- 
rans would  always  depend  chiefly  on  the  Houle  of  Saxony : So 
it  would  not  become  aim  who  was  the  firfb  Ele&or  to  be  only 
the  fecond  in  the  party:  It  was  more  for  his  dignity  to  be- 

come a Calvinifl:  He  would  be  the  head  of  that  party:  It  would 
give  him  a great  interefl  in  Switzerland , and  make  the  Huguenots 
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of  France  and  in  the  Netherlands  depend  on  him.  He  was 
by  that  determined  to  declare  for  the  Helvetian  confcffion.  But 
upon  the  ruin  of  his  family  the  Duke  of  Newburgh  had  an  en- 
terview  with  the  Elc&or  of  Brandenburgh  about  their  concerns 
in  Juliet  s and  Cleves : And  he  perfuaded  that  Elector  to  turn  Cal- 
vinifii  for  fince  their  family  was  fallen,  nothing  would  more 
contribute  to  raife  the  other  than  the  efpoufing  that  fide,  which 
would  naturally  come  under  his  prote&ion:  But  he  added,  that 
for  himfclf  he  had  turned  Papift,  fince  his  little  Principality  lay 
fo  near  both  Auflria  and  Bavaria.  This  that  Ele<5tor  told  with 
a fort  of  pleafure,  when  he  made  it  appear  that  other  Princes 
had  no  more  fenfe  of  religion  than  he  himfelf  had. 

Other  circumflances  concurred  to  make  Kingjames's  reign  in- King  Jamet 
glorious.  The  States  having  borrowed  great  fums  of' money 
Queen  Elizabeth , they  gave  her  the  Brill  and  Flujhing, , with  fomenaryTowns. 
other  places  of  lcfs  note,  in  pawn  till  the  money  fhould  be  repaid. 

Soon  after  his  coming  to  the  Crown  of  England  he  entered  into  fe- 
cret  treaties  with  Spain , in  order  to  the  forcing  the  States  to  a 
peace:  One  article  was,  that  if  they  were  obftinate  he  would  de- 
liver thefe  places  to  the  Spaniards.  When  the  truce  was  made, 
Barnevelt , tho’  he  had  promoted  it,  yet  knowing  the  fecret  ar- 
ticle , he  law  they  were  very  unfafe  while  the  keys  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  were  in  the  hands  of  a Prince  who  might  per- 
haps fell  them,  or  make  an  ill  ufe  of  them:  So  he  perfuaded  the 
States  to  redeem  the  mortgage  by  repaying  the  money  that  Eng- 
land had  lent,  for  which  thefe  places  were  put  into  their  hands  : 

And  he  came  over  himfelf  to  treat  about  it.  King  James , who 
was  profufe  upon  his  favourites  and  fervants,  was  delighted  with 
the  profpeA  of  fo  much  money ; and  immediately,  without  cal- 
ling a Parliament  to  advife  with  them  about  it,  he  did  yield 
to  the  propofition.  So  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  places 
were  evacuated.  But  his  profufenefs  drew  two  other  things  up- 
on him,  which  broke  the  whole  authority  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  dependence  of  the  Nation  upon  it.  The  Crown  had  a 
great  eftate  over  all  England,  which  was  all  let  out  upon  lea- 
fes  for  years,  and  a fmall  rent  was  referved.  So  moft  of  theKing  ^amel 
great  families  of  the  Nation  were  the  tenants  of  the  Crown,  and  broke  the 
a great  many  burroughs  were^depending  on  the  eftates  fo  held.  fhccIown° 
The  renewal  of  thefe  leafes  brought  in  fines  to  the  Crown,  and 
to  the  great  officers:  Befides  that  the  fear  of  being  denied  a 
renewal  kept  all  in  a dependence  on  the  Crown.  King  James 
obtained  of  his  Parliament  a power  of  granting,  that  is  felling, 
thole  eftates  for  ever,  with  the  referve  of  the  old  quit-rent: 

And  all  the  money  raifed  by  this  was  profufely  fipandred  a- 
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way.  Another  main  part  of  the  regal  authority  was  the  Wards, 
which  anciently  the  Crown  took  into  their  own  management. 
Our  Kings  were,  according  to  the  firft  inftitution,  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  Wards.  They  bred  them  up  in  their  courts,  and 
difpofed  of  them  in  marriage  as  they  thought  fit.  Afterwards 
they  compounded,  or  forgave  them,  or  gave  them  to  fome  bran- 
ches of  the  family,  or  to  provide  the  younger  children.  But 
they  proceeded  in  this  very  gently : And  the  chief  care  after  the 
Reformation  was  to  breed  the  Wards  Proteftants.  Still  all  were 
under  a great  dependence  by  this  means.  Much  money  was 
not  raifed  this  way:  But  families  were  often  at  mercy,  and 
were  ufed  according  to  their  behaviour.  King  "Jaynes  granted 
thefe  generally  to  nis  fervants  and  favourites:  And  they  made 
the  mod  of  them.  So  that  what  was  before  a dependence  on 
the  Crown,  and  was  moderately  compounded  for,  became  then 
a mod  exacting  oppreflion,  by  which  feveral  families  were  rui- 
ned. This  went  on  in  King  Charles’s  time  in  the  fame  me- 
thod. Our  Kings  thought  they  gave  little  when  they  difpo- 
fed  of  a Ward,  becaufe  they  made  little  of  them.  All  this  rai- 
fed fuch  an  outcry,  that  Mr.  Pierpoint  at  the  Reftoration  gathered 
fo  many  inftances  of  thefe,  and  reprefented  them  fo  effectually  to 
that  Houfe  of  Commons  that  called  home  King  Charles  the  fe- 
cond,  that  he  perfuaded  them  to  redeem  themfelvesby  an  offer  of 
excife,  which  indeed  produces  a much  greater  revenue,  but  took 
away  the  dependence  in  which  all  families  were  held  by  the 
dread  of  leaving  their  heirs  expofed  to  fo  great  a danger.  Pier- 
point  valued  himfelf  to  me  upon  this  fervice  he  did  his  coun- 
try, at  a time  when  things  were  fo  little  confidered  on  either 
hand,  that  the  court  did  not  feem  to  apprehend  the  value  of 
what  they  parted  with,  nor  the  country  of  what  they  pur- 
chafed. 

Befides  thefe  publick  actings  King  James  fuffered  much  in  the 
h,s  opinion  of  all  people  by  his  ftrange  way  of  ufing  one  of  the 
greateft  men  of  that  age,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh again  ft  whom  the 
proceedings  at  firft  were  much  cenfured,  but  the  laft  part  of  them 
was  thought  both  barbarous  and  illegal.  The  whole  bufinefs 
of  the  Earl  of  Somerfet’s  rife  and  fall,  of  the  Countefs  of  EJfex 
and  Overbury , the  putting  the  inferiour  perfons  to  death  for 
that  infamous  poyfoning,  and  the  fparing  the  principals,  both 
the  Earl  of  Somerfet  and  his  Lady,  were  fo  odious  and  inhuman, 
that  it  quite  funk  the  reputation  of  a reign,  that  on  many 
other  accounts  was  already  much  expofed  to  contempt  and  cen- 
fiirej  which  was  the  more  fenfible,  becaufe  it  fucceeded  fuch  a 
glorious  and  happy  one.  King  James  in  the  end  of  his  reign 
6 . was  ' 
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was  become  weary  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham , who  treated 
him  with  fuch  an  air  of  infolent  contempt  that  he  feemed  at 
laft  refolved  to  throw  him  off,  but  could  not  think  of  taking 
the  load  of  government  on  himfolf,  and  fo  refolved  to  bring 
the  Earl  of  Somerfet  again  into  favour,  as  that  Lord  reported  it 
to  fome  from  whom  I had  it.  He  met  with  him  in  the  night  in 
the  gardens  at  Theobalds:  Two  bed-chamber  men  were  only  in 
the  focret : The  King  embraced  him  tenderly  and  with  many 
tears:  The  Earl  of  Somerfet  believed  the  focret  was  not  well 
kept,*  for  foon  after  the  King  was  taken  ill  with  fome  fits  of  an 
ague  and  died  of  it.  My  father  was  then  in  London , and  did  His  Death, 
very  much  fufped:  an  ill  practice  in  the  matter:  But  perhaps 
Dotftor  Craig,  my  mother’s  uncle,  who  was  one  of  the  King’s 
phyficians,  pofTefled  him  with  thefo  apprehenfions ; for  he  was 
difgraced  for  faying  he  believed  the  King  was  poyfoned.  It  is 
certain  no  King  could  die  lefs  lamented  or  lefs  efteemed  than 
he  was.  This  funk  the  credit  of  the  Bifhops  of  Scotland \ who 
as  they  were  his  creatures,  fo  they  were  obliged  to  a great  depen- 
dence on  him,  and  were  thought  guilty  of  grofs  and  abjed  flat- 
tery towards  him.  His  reign  in  England  was  a continued  courfo 
of  mean  pra&ices.  ' The  firft:  condemnation  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh was  very  black : But  the  executing  him  after  fo  many  years, 
and  after  an  employment  that  had  been  given  him,  was  counted 
a barbarous  facrificing  him  to  the  Spaniards . The  rife  and  fall 
of  the  Earl  of  Somerfet , and  the  fwift  progrefs  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  greatnefs,  were  things  that  expofod  him  to  the  cen- 
fore  of  all  the  world.  I have  foen  the  originals  of  about  twen- 
ty letters  that  he  wrote  to  the  Prince  and  that  Duke  while 
. they  were  in  Spain , which  {hew  a meannefs  as  well  as  a fond- 
nefs  that  render  him  very  contemptible.  The  great  Figure  the 
Crown  of  England  had  made  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  who 
had  rendred  her  folf  the  arbiter  of  chriftendom,  and  was  the  won- 
der of  the  age,  was  fo  much  eclipfod  if  not  quite  darkened  during 
this  reign,  that  King  James  was  become  the  foorn  of  the  age ; 
and  while  hungry  writers  flattered  him  out  of  meafure  at  home, 
he  was  defpifod  by  all  abroad  as  a pedant  without  true  judgment, 
courage,  or  fteadinefs,  fubjed:  to  his  favourites  and  delivered 
up  to  the  counfols  or  rather  the  corruption  of  Spain. 

The  Puritans  gained  credit,  as  the  King  and  the  Bifhops  loft  The  Puri- 
it.  They  put  on  external  appearances  of  great  ftri&nefs  and  grouHd!°cd 
gravity : They  took  more  pains  in  their  parifnes  than  thofo  who  ' 
adhered  to  the  Bifhops,  and  were  often  preaching  againfl  the 
vices  of  the  Court;  for  which  they  were  fometimes  punifhed, 
tho’  very  gently,  which  railed  their  reputation,  and  drew  pre- 
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Tents  to  them  that  made  up  their  fufferings  abundantly.  They 
begun  Tome  particular  methods  of  getting  their  people  to  meet 
privately  with  them : And  in  thele  meetings  they  gave  great 
vent  to  extemporary  prayer,  which  was  looked  on  as  a fort  of  in- 
flation: And  by  thefe  means  they  grew  very  popular.  They 
were  very  factious  and  infolent;  and  both  in  their  fermons  and 
prayers  were  always  mixing  fevere  reflections  on  their  enemies* 
Some  of  them  boldly  gave  out  very  many  predictions ; particu- 
larly two  of  them  who  were  held  prophets,  Dav'ifon  and  Bruce. 
Some  of  the  things  that  they  foretold  came  to  pals:  But  my 
father,  who  knew  them  both,  told  me  of  many  of  their  pre- 
dictions that  he  himfelf  heard  them  throw  out,  which  had  no 
cffeCt:  But  all  thefe  were  forgot,  and  if  Tome  more  probable 
gueflings  which  they  delivered  as  prophecies  were  accomplifh- 
ed,  thefe  were  much  magnified.  They  were  very  fpiteful  a- 
gainft  all  thofe  who  differed  from  them : and  were  wanting  in 
no  methods  that  could  procure  them  either  good  ufage,  or  good 
prefents.  Of  this  my  father  had  great  occafion  to  fee  many  in- 
fiances: For  my  great  grand-mother,  who  was  a very  rich  wo- 
man and  much  engaged  to  them,  was  moft  obfequioufly  cour- 
ted by  them.  Bruce  lived  concealed  in  her  houfe  for  fome  years: 
And  they  all  found  Tuch  advantages  in  their  fubmiflions  to  her, 
that  flie  was  counted  for  many  years  the  chief  fupport  of  the  par- 
ty: Iler  name  W'as  Rachel  Arnot.  She  was  daughter  to  Sir  John 
Arnot , a man  in  great  favour,  and  Lord  Treafurer  deputy.  Her 
hufband  JohnJloun  W'as  the  greatefl  merchant  at  that  time,-  and 
left  her  an  eftate  of  2000  pound  a year,  to  be  difpofed  of  among 
his  children  as  file  pleafed:  And  my  father  marrying  her  eldeffc 
grand  child  Taw  a great  way  into  all  the  methods  of  the  Puri- 
tans. 

Cowry's  con*  Gowry's  confpiracy  w'as  by  them  charged  on  the  King,  as  a 
(piracy.  contrivance  of  his  to  get  rid  of  that  Earl,  who  W'as  then  held 
in  great  efteem:  But  my  father,  wrho  had  taken  great  pains  to  en- 
. cjtiire  into  all  the  particulars  of  that  matter,  did  always  believe 
it  was  a real  confpiracy.  One  thing,  which  none  of  the  Hifto- 
rians  have  taken  any  notice  of,  and  might  have  induced  the 
Earl  of  Gowry  to  have  wifhed  to  put  King  fames  out  of  the  W’ay, 
but  in  fuch  a difguifed  manner  that  he  fiiould  Teem  rather  to  have 
efcapcd  out  of  a fnare  himfelf  than  to  have  laid  one  for  the  King, 
w'as  this:  Upon  file  King’s  death  he  fiood  next  to  the  fucceflion  to 
that  Crow'n  of  England •>  for  King  Henry  the  feventh’s  daughter 
that  was  married  to  King  James  the  fourth  did  after  his  death  mar- 
ry Douglas  Earl  of  Angus:  But  they  could  not  agree:  So  a pre- 
contract W'as  proved  againft  him:  Upon  which,  by  a fentence 
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from  Rome,  the  marriage  "was  voided,  with  a claufe  in  favour 
of  the  i(Tue,  fince  born  under  a marriage  de  fatlo  and  bona  fide. 

Lady  Margaret  Dowglas  was  the  child  fo  provided  for.  I did 
perufe  the  original  Bull  confirming  tlie  divorce.  After  that,  the 
Queen  Dowager  married  one  Frauen  Steward,  apd  had  by  him  a 
fon  made  Lord  Methuen  by  King  ‘James  the  fifth,  In  the  patent 
he  is  called  frater  nofter  uterinus.  He  had  only  a .daughter,  who 
was  mother  or  grandmother- to  the  Earl  of  Gowify;  So  that  by 
this  he  might  be  glad  to  put  the  King  out  oftl)c  way,  that  fb 
he  might  iland  next  to  the  iucceffion  of  the  Croytp  ;of  England. 

He  had  a brother  then  a child,  w,hp.  when  he  grew  up  and 
found  lie  could  not  carry  the  name  of  Rxjhen,  which  by  an.  aft 
of  Parliament  made  after  this  confpifacy  none  plight  carry,  he 
went  and  lived  beyond  fea;  and  it  was  given  out.th.dt  lie  had  the 
philofopher’s  flone.  He  had  two  Tons  ; who' died 'Without  i(Tue, 
and  one  daughter  married  to  Sir  Anthony  Vimdike : the  famous 
picture  drawer,  whole  children  according  to  his  pedigree  ftoerd 
very  near  to  the  fuccclfion  of  the  Crown.  It  was  not  cafy  to 
perfuade  the  nation  of  the  truth  of  that  confpiracv : For  eight 
years  before  that  time  King  James,  on  a fecret  jealoufy  of  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  then  efleemed  the  handfbmefl  man.of  Scotland, 
let  on  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  was  .his  mortal  enemy,  to 
murder  him ; and  by  a writing  all  in  his  own  hand  he  promifed 
to  fave  him  harmlefs  for  it.  He  fet  the  houfe  in  'which  he  was 
on  fire:  And  the  Earl  flying  away  was  followed  and  murdered, 
and  Huntly  lent  Gordon  of  Bucley  with  the  news  to  the  King : 

Soon  after,  all  who  were  concerned  in  that  vile  fact  were  pardo- 
ned, which  laid  the  King  open  to  much  cenfure.  And  this  made 
the  matter  of  Gowry  to  be  the  lefs  believed. 

When  King  Charles  fucceeded  to  the  Crown  he  was  at  firft 
thought  favourable  to  the  Puritans , for  his  tutor,  and  all  his  fiimd  u>  ue 
Court  were  of  that  way : And  Dr.  P t eflon,  then  the  head  of  the 1 ur"a"s' 
party,  came  up  in  the  coach  from  Theobalds  to  London  with  the 
King  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham-,  which  being  againfl  the 
rules  of  the  Court  gave  great  offence:  But  it  was  faid,  the  King 
was  fb  over  charged  with  grief,  that  he  wanted  the  comfort  of 
fo  wife  and  fo  great  a man.  It  was  alfo  given  out,  that  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  offered  Dr.  Prefion  the  Great  Seal : But  he  was 
wifer  than  to  accept  of  it.  I will  go  no  further  into  the  be- 
ginning of  that  reign  with  relation  loEnglifh  affair.",  which  arc 
fully  opened  by  others.  Only  I will  tell  one  particular  which  1 had 
from  the  Earl  of  Lothian,  who  was  bred  up  in  the  Court,  and 
whofe  father,  the  Earl  of  Ancrarn,  was  gentleman  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, tho’  himfelf  was  ever  much  hated  by  the  King.  lie 
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told  me,  that  King  was  much  offended  with  King  James's 

light  and  familiar  way,  which  was  the  effect  of  hunting  and 
drinking,  on  which  occafions  he  was  very  apt  to  forget  his  dig- 
nity, and  to  break  out  into  great  indecencies : On  the  other  hand 
the  folemn  gravity  of  the  Court  of  Spain  was  more  fiiited  to  his 
own  temper,  which  was  fullen  even  to  a morofenefs.  This  led 
him  to  a grave  relerved  deportment,  in  which  he  forgot  the  ci- 
vilities and  the  affability  that  the  nation  naturally  loved,  to  which 
they  had  been  long  accuftomed:  Nor  did  he  in  his  outward  de- 
portment take  any  pains  to  oblige  any  perfons  whatfoever:  So 
far  from  that,  he  had  fuch  an  ungracious  way  of  fhewing  favour, 
that  the  manner  of  beftowing  it  was  almoft  as  mortifying  as  the 
favour  was  obliging.  I turn  now  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland , which 
are  but  little  known. 

The  King  refolved  to  carry  on  two  defigns  that  his  father  had 
fet  on  foot,  but  had  let  the  profecution  of  them  fall  in  the  laft 
years  of  his  reign.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  about  the  recovery 
of  the  tithes  and  church  lands : He  refolved  to  profecute  his  fa- 
ther’s revocation,  and  to  void  all  the  grants  made  in  his  minori- 
ty, and  to  create  titular  Abbots  as  Lords  of  Parliament,  but  Lords, 
as  Bifhops,  only  for  life.  And  that  the  two  great  families  of 
Hamilton  and  Lenox  might  be  good  examples  to  the  reft  of  the 
nation,  he  by  a fecret  purchafe,  and  with  Englijh  money, 
bought  the  Abby  of  Aberbroth  of  the  former,  and  the  Lordfhip 
of  Glafgow  of  the  latter,  and  gave  thefe  to  the  two  Archbifhop- 
ricks.  Thefe  Lords  made  a {hew  of  zeal  after  a good  bargain, 
and  fiirrendered  them  to  the  King.  He  alfo  purchafed  feveral 
eftates  of  lefs  value  to  the  feveral  Sees  $ and  all  men,  who  pre- 
tended to  favour  at  Court,  offered  their  church  lands  to  fale  at 
a low  rate. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  the  Earl  of  Nithifdale , then  be- 
lieved a Papift,  which  he  afterwards  profeffed,  having  married 
a niece  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s , was  fent  down  with  a pow- 
er to  take  the  fiirrender  of  all  church  lands,  and  to  affure  all 
who  did  readily  fiirrender,  that  the  King  would  take  it  kindly, 
and  ufe  them  all  very  well,  but  that  he  would  proceed  with  all 
rigour  againft  thofe  who  would  not  fubmit  their  rights  to  his  dif- 
pofal.  Upon  his  coming  down,  thole  who  were  moft  concern- 
ed in  thofe  grants  met  at  Edinburgh , and  agreed,  that  when 
they  were  called  together,  if  no  other  argument  did  prevail  to 
make  the  Earl  of  Nithifdale  defift,  they  would  fall  upon  him  and 
all  his  party  in  the  old  Scotijh  manner,  and  knock  them  on  the 
head.  Ptimrofe  told  me  one  of  thefe  Lords,  Belhaven  of  the 
name  of  Dowglafs  who  was  blind,  bid  them  fet  him  by  one  of 
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the  party ; and  he  would  make  lure  of  one.  So  he  was  let  next 
the  Earl  of  Dunfrize:  He  was  all  the  while  holding  him  faft: 

And  when  the  other  alked  him  what  he  meant  by  that,  he  faid, 
ever  fince  the  blindnels  was  come  on  him  he  was  in  fuch  fear 
of  falling,  that  he  could  not  help  the  holding  faft  to  thofe  who 
were  next  to  him : He  had  all  the  while  a ponyard  in  his  other 
hand,  with  which  he  had  certainly  ftabbed  Dunfrize , if  any  dif- 
order  had  happen’d.  The  appearance  at  that  time  was  lo  great, 
and  fo  much  heat  was  raifed  upon  it,  that  the  Earl  of  NithiJ'dale 
would  not  open  all  his  inftruftions,  but  came  back  to  Court, 
looking  on  the  fervice  as  defperate : So  a flop  was  put  to  it  for 
lome  time. 

In  the  year  163  3 the  King  came  down  in  perlon  to  be  crown-  H'  w,»  , 
cd.  In  fome  conventions  of  the  States  that  had  been  held  SatUni. 
before  that  all  the  money  that  the  King  had  afleed  was  given ; 
and  lome  petitions  were  offered  letting  forth  grievances,  which 
thofe  whom  the  King  employed  had  allured  them  Ihould  be  re- 
dreffed : But  nothing  was  done,  and  all  was  put  off  till  the  King 
Ihould  come  down  in  perlon.  His  entry  and  coronation  were 
managed  with  fuch  magnificence,  that  the  countrey  fuffered  . 
much  by  it:  All  was  entertainment  and  Ihew.  When  the  Par- 
liament fate,  the  Lords  of  the  articles  prepared  an  aft  declaring 
the  royal  prerogative,  as  it  had  been  aflerted  by  law  in  the  year 
1606 ; to  which  an  addition  was  made  of  another  aft  pafs’d  in 
the  year  i bop,  by  which  King  James  was  impower’d  to  pre- 
feribe  apparel  to  churchmen  with  their  own  conlent.  This  was 
a perlonal  thing  to  King  James , in  confideration  of  his  great 
learning  and  experience,  of  which  he  had  made  no  ute  during  the 
reft  of  his  reign.  And  in  the  year  1617,  when  he  held  a Parli- 
ament there  in  perfon,  an  aft  was  prepared  by  the  Lords  of  the 
articles,  authorizing  all  things  that  ihould  thereafter  be  determin- 
ed in  ccclefiaftical  affairs  by  his  Majefty,  with  confcntof  a com- 
petent number  of  the  clergy,  to  have  the  ftrength  and  power 
of  a law.  But  the  King  either  apprehended  that  great  oppo- 
fition  would  be  made  to  the  palling  the  aft,  or  that  great  trou- 
ble would  follow  on  the  execution  of  it : So  when  the  rubrick  of 
the  aft  was  read,  he  ordered  it  to  be  fupprefs’d,  tho’  pafs’d  in  the 
articles.  In  this  aft  of  163  3 thefe  afts  of  1606  and  ibop  were 
drawn  into  one.  To  this  great  oppofition  was  made  by  the  Earl 
of  Rothes,  who  defired  the  afts  might  be  divided:  But  the  King 
laid,  it  was  now  one  aft,  and  he  muft  either  vote  for  it,  or  a- 
gainft  it.  He  faid,  he  was  for  the  prerogative  as  much  as  any 
man,  but  that  addition  was  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  Church, 
and  he  thought  no  determination  ought  to  be  made  in  luch  mat- 
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ters  without  the  confent  of  the  clergy,  at  leaft  without  their  be- 
ing heard.  The  King  bid  him  argue  no  more,  but  give  his  vote: 
So  he  voted,  not  content.  Some  few  Lords  offered  to  argue: 
But  the  King  ftopt  them,  and  commanded  them  to  vote.  Al- 
moft  the  whole  Commons  voted  in  the  negative : So  that  the  a & 
was  indeed  reje&ed  by  the  majority:  Which  the  King  knew; 
for  he  had  called  for  a lift  of  the  numbers,  and  with  his  own 
pen  had  mark'd  every  man’s  vote : Y et  the  Clerk  of  Regifter,  who 
gathers  and  declares  the  votes,  faid  it  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  Earl  of  Rothes  affirmed  it  went  for  the  negative : So 
the  King  faid,  the  Clerk  of  Regifter’s  declaration  muft  be  held 
good,  unlefs  the  Earl  of  Rothes  would  go  to  the  Barr  and  ac- 
cufe  him  of  falfifying  the  record  of  Parliament,  which  was  ca- 
pital : And  in  that  cafe,  if  he  fhould  fail  in  the  proof  he  was 
liable  to  the  fame  punifhment:  So  he  would  not  venture  on  that. 
Thus  the  a<ft  was  publifhed,  tho’  in  truth  it  was  reje&ed.  The 
King  exprefled  a high  difpleafiire  at  all  who  had  concurred  in 
that  oppofition.  Upon  that  the  Lords  had  many  meetings:  They 
reckoned  that  now  all  their  liberties  were  gone,  and  a Parlia- 
ment was  but  a piece  of  pageantry,  if  the  Clerk  of  Regifter  might 
declare  as  he  pleafed  how  the  vote  went,  and  that  no  fcrutiny 
were  allowed.  Upon  that  Hague  the  King’s  folicitor,  a zea- 
lous man  of  that  party,  drew  a petition  to  be  ngned  by  the  Lords, 
and  to  be  offered  by  them  to  the  King,  fetting  forth  all  their 
grievances  and  praying  redrefs : He  (hewed  this  to  fome  of  them, 
and  among  others  to  the  Lord  Balmertnoch , who  liked  the  main 
of  it,  but  was  for  altering  it  in  fome  particulars : He  fpoke  of  it 
to  the  Earl  of  Rothes  in  the  prefence  of  the  Earl  of  Cajfilts  and 
fome  others:  None  of  them  approved  of  it.  The  Earl  of  Ro- 
thes carryed  it  to  the  King;  and  told  him,  that  there  was  a de- 
fign  to  offer  a petition  in  order  to  the  explaining  and  juftify- 
ing  their  proceedings,  and  that  he  had  a copy  to  fhew  him: 
But  the  King  would  not  look  upon  it,  and  ordered  him  to  put 
a flop  to  it,  for  he  would  receive  no  fuch  petition.  The  Earl 
of  Rothes  told  this  to  Balmertnoch:  So  the  thing  was  laid  afide: 
Only  he  kept  a copy  of  it,  and  interlined  it  in  fome  places  with 
his  own  hand.  While  the  King  was  in  Scotland  he  erc<fted  a 
new  Bifhoprick  at  Edinburgh,  and  made  one  Forbes  Bifhop, 
who  was  a very  learned  and  pious  man : He  had  a ftrange  facul- 
ty of  preaching  five  or  fix  hours  at  a time:  His  way  of  life  and 
devotion  was  thought  monaftick,  and  his  learning  lay  in  antiqui- 
ty : He  ftudied  to  be  a reconciler  between  Papifts  and  Proteftants, 
leaning  rather  to  the  firft,  as  appears  by  his  Confiderationes  mo - 
defla:  He  was  a very  fimple  man,  and  knew  little  of  the  world: 
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So  he  fell  into  feveral  errors  in  conduit,  but  died  foon  after 
fofpefted  of  Popery,  which  fufpicion  was  encreafed  by  his  ion’s 
turning  Papift.  The  King  left  Scotland  much  difeontented , 
but  refolved  to  profecute  the  defign  of  recovering  the  church 
lands:  And  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  a ftubtil  lawyer,  who  was  believed 
to  underftand  that  matter  beyond  all  the  men  of  his  profeffion, 
tho’  in  all  refpefts  he  was  a zealous  Puritan,  was  made  the  King’s 
advocate,  upon  his  undertaking  to  bring  all  the  church  lands 
back  to  the  Crown:  Yet  he  proceeded  in  that  matter  lo  (low- 
ly,  that  it  was  believed  he  ailed  in  concert  with  the  par- 
ty that  oppofed  it.  Enough  was  already  done  to  allarm  all  that 
were  pofTelfed  of  the  church  lands:  And  they  to  engage  the 
whole  countrey  in  their  quarrel  took  care  to  infttfo  it  into  all 
people,  but  chiefly  into  the  preachers,  that  all  was  done  to  make 
way  for  Popery.  The  winter  after  the  King  was  in  Scotland \ 
Balmertnoch  was  thinking  how  to  make  the  petition  more  accep- 
table: And  in  order  to  that  he  (hewed  it  to  one  Dunmoor  a law- 
yer in  whom  he  trufted,  and  defired  his  opinion  of  it,  and  dif- 
fered him  to  carry  it  home  with  him,  but  charged  him  to  (hew 
it  to  no  perlon,  and  to  take  no  copy  of  it.  He  (hewed  it  un- 
der a promife  of  fecrefy  to  one  Hay  of  Naughton , and  told  him 
from  whom  he  had  it.  Hay  looking  on  the  paper,  and  feeing 
it  a matter  of  (ome  confoquence,  carried  it  to  Spotfwood  Arch- 
bilhop  of  St.  Andrews ; who  apprehending  it  was  going  about 
for  hands  was  allarmed  at  it,  and  went  immediately  to  Lon- 
don, beginning  his  journey  as  he  often  did  on  a funday,  which 
was  a very  odious  thing  in  that  country.  There  are  laws  in 
Scotland  loofoly  worded  that  make  it  capital  to  (bread  lies  of 
the  King  or  his  Government,  or  to  alienate  his  (ubjefts  from 
him.  It  was  al(o  made  capital  to  know  of  any  that  do  it,  and 
not  difeover  them : But  this  Iaft  was  never  once  put  in  execution. 
The  petition  was  thought  within  this  aft:  So  an  order  was  lent 
down  for  committing  Lord  Balmertnoch.  The  reafon  of  it  being 
for  fome  time  kept  (ecret,  it  was  thought  done  becaufe  of  his 
vote  in  parliament.  But  after  fome  conlultation  a (pedal  com- 
miflion  was  fent  down  for  the  trial.  In  Scotland  there  is  a Court 
for  the  trial  of  Peers,  diftinft  from  the  jury  who  are  to  be 
fifteen,  and  the  majority  determine  the  verdift:  The  faft  being 
only  referred  to  the  jury  or  affize  as  they  call  it,  the  law  is 
judged  by  the  Court:  And  if  the  majority  of  the  jury  arc  Peers, 
the  reft  may  be  gentlemen.  At  this  time  a private  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Steward  was  become  fo  confiderable  that  he  was 
railed  by  feveral  degrees  to  be  made  Earl  of  Traquatr  and  Lord 
Treaforer,  and  was  in  great  favour;  but  fuffered  afterwards  foch  a 
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reverfe  of  fortune,  that  I law  him  lo  low  that  he  wanted  bread, 
and  was  forced  to  beg;  and  it  was  believed  died  of  hunger. 
He  was  a man  of  great  parts,  but  of  two  much  craft:  He  was 
thought  the  capableft  man  for  bufinefs,  and  the  bed:  fpeaker  in 
that  Kingdom.  So  he  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  Lord 
Balmennoch’ s trial : But  when  the  ground  of  the  prolecution  was 
known,  Hague  who  drew  the  petition  writ  a letter  to  the  Lord 
Balmennoch,  in  which  he  owned  that  he  drew  the  petition  with- 
out any  direction  or  afhftance  from  him : And  upon  that  he  went 
over  to  Holland.  The  Court  was  created  by  a fpecial  commif- 
fion : In  the  naming  of  Judges  there  appeared  too  vifibly  a de- 
fign  to  have  that  Lord’s  life,  for  they  were  either  very  weak 
or  very  poor.  Much  pains  was  taken  to  have  a jury;  in  which 
fo  great  partiality  appeared,  that  when  the  Lord  Balmer'moch  was 
upon  his  chalianges,  and  excepted  to  the  Earl  of  Dunjnfe  for 
his  having  faid  that  if  he  were  of  his  jury  tho’  he  were  as  in- 
nocent as  St.  Paul  he  would  find  him  guilty,  l'ome  of  the  Judges 
faid,  that  was  only  a rafn  word:  Yet  the  King’s  advocate  allow- 
ed the  challenge  if  proved,  which  was  done.  The  next  cal- 
led on  was  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  father  to  the  Duke  of  that 
title:  With  him  the  Lord  Balmennoch  had  been  long  in  enmity: 
Yet  inftead  of  challenging  him,  he  faid  he  was  omm  excep- 
tione  major.  It  was  long  confidered  upon  what  the  prifcncr 
Ihould  be  tried : For  his  hand  interlining  the  paper,  which  did 
plainly  foften  it,  was  not  thought  evidence  that  he  drew  it,  or 
that  he  was  acceflary  to  it : And  they  had  no  other  proof  againft 
him : Nor  could  they  from  that  infer  that  he  was  the  divulger, 
fince  it  did  appear  it  was  only  (hewed  by  him  to  a lawyer  for 
counfel.  So  it  was  fettled  on  to  infill  on  this,  that  the  paper 
tended  to  alienate  the  fubjedls  from  their  duty  to  the  King,  and 
that  he,  knowing  who  was  the  author  of  it,  did  not  difcover 
him,  which  by  law  was  capital.  The  Court  judged  the  paper 
to  be  feditious,  and  to  be  a lie  of  the  King  and  his  govern- 
ment: The  other  point  was  clear,  that  he  knowing  the  author 
did  not  difcover  him.  He  pleaded  for  himfclf,  that  the  ftatute 
for  difeovery  had  never  been  put  in  execution ; that  it  could 
never  be  meant  but  of  matters  that  were  notorioufly  feditious; 
that  till  the  Court  judged  fo  he  did  not  take  this  paper  to  be 
of  tli at  nature,  but  confidered  it  as  a paper  full  of  duty,  defigned 
to  fet  himfclf  and  fome  others  right  in  the  King’s  opinion; 
that  upon  the  firft  fight  of  it,  tho’  he  approved  of  the  main,  yet 
he  difliked  fome  expreflions  in  it;  that  he  communicated  the 
matter  to  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  who  told  the  King  of  the  defign ; 
and  that,  upon  the  King’s  faying  he  would  receive  no  fuch  peti- 
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tion,  it  was  quite  laid  afide:  This  was  attefted  by  the  Earl  of  Ro- 
thes. A long  debate  had  been  much  infilled  on,  whether  the 
Earl  of  Traquatr  or  the  King’s  minifters  might  be  of  the  ju- 
ry or  not:  But  the  Court  gave  it  in  their  favour.  When  the  jury 
was  Ihut  up,  Gordon  of  Bricky,  who  was  one  of  them,  being 
then  very  antient,  who  forty  three  years  before  had  alfifted  in  the 
murder  of  theEarlof  Murray,  and  was  thought  upon  this  occafion 
a fure  man,  fpoke  firft  of  all,  excufing  his  prelumption  in  being 
the  firft  that  broke  the  filence.  He  defired,  they  would  all  con- 
fider  what  they  were  about:  It  was  a matter  of  blood,  and  they 
would  feel  the  weight  of  that  as  long  as  they  lived : He  had  in  his 
youth  been  drawn  in  to  Ihed  blood,  for  which  he  had  the  King’s 
pardon,  but  it  coft  him  more  to  obtain  God’s  pardon:  It  had 
given  him  many  forrowful  hours  both  day  and  night:  And  as  he 
fpoke  this,  the  tears  ran  over  his  face.  This  ftruck  a damp  on 
them  all.  But  the  Earl  of  Traquatr  took  up  the  argument; 
and  faid,  they  had  it  not  before  them  whether  the  law  was  a hard 
law  or  not,  nor  had  they  the  nature  of  the  paper  before  them, 
which  was  judged  by  the  Court  to  be  leafing-making;  they  were 
only  to  confidcr,  whether  the  prifoner  had  difcovered  the  contri- 
ver of  the  paper  or  not.  Upon  this  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  took 
up  the  argument  againft  him,  and  urged,  that  fevere  laws  never 
executed  were  looked  on  as  made  only  to  terrify  people,  that 
tho’  after  the  Court’s  having  judged  the  paper  to  be  leditious  it 
would  be  capital  to  conceal  the  author,  yet  before  luch  judgment 
the  thing  could  not  be  thought  fo  evident  that  he  was  bound  to 
reveal  it.  Upon  thefe  heads  thofc  Lords  argued  the  matter  ma- 
ny hours : But  when  it  went  to  the  vote,  (even  acquitted,  but 
eight  call  him:  So  fentence  was  given.  Upon  this  many  meet-  He  was  con- 
ings  were  held:  And  it  was  relolved  either  to  force  the  prifondemDcd' 
to  let  him  at  liberty,  or  if  that  failed  to  revenge  his  death  both 
on  the  Court  and  on  the  eight  jurors;  fome  undertaking  to  kill 
them,  and  others  to  burn  their  houfes.  When  the  Earl  of  Tra- 
quair  underftood  this,  he  went  to  Court,  and  told  the  King 
that  the  Lord  Balmerinoch’s  life  was  in  his  hands,  but  the  exe- 
cution was  in  no  fort  advileable:  So  he  procured  his  pardon,  for  Cut  par- 
which  the  party  was  often  reproached  with  his  ingratitude:  But 
he  thought  he  had  been  much  wronged  in  the  profecution,  and 
fo  little  regarded  in  the  pardon,  that  he  never  looked  on  him- 
felf  as  under  any  obligation  on  that  account.  My  father  knew 
the  whole  fteps  of  this  matter,  having  been  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale’s moll  particular  friend:  lie  often  told  me,  that  the  ruin 
of  the  King’s  affairs  in  Scotland  was  in  a great  meafure  owing 
to  that  prolecution ; and  he  carefully  preferved  the  petition  it 
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felf,  and  the  papers  relating  to  the  trial  5 of  which  I never  (aw 
any  copy  befidcs  thofe  which  I have.  And  that  raifed  in  me 
a defire  of  feeing  the  whole  record,  which  was  copied  for  me, 
and  is  now  in  my  hands.  It  is  a little  volume,  and  contains, 
according  to  the  Scotch  method,  the  whole  abftraft  of  all  the 
pleadings,  and  all  the  evidence  that  was  given  -y  and  is  indeed  a 
very  noble  piece,  full  of  curious  matter. 
prepared7  When  the  defign  of  recovering  the  tithes  went  on,  tho’  but 
(lowly,  another  defign  made  a greater  progrefs.  The  Bifhops 
of  Scotland  fell  on  the  framing  of  a liturgy  and  a body  of  ca- 
nons for  the  worfhip  and  government  of  that  church.  Thefe 
were  never  examined  in  any  publick  affembly  of  the  clergy : All 
was  managed  by  three  or  four  afpiring  Bifhops,  Maxwell , Sid- 
ferfe , M/hitford , and  Banautine,  the  Bifhops  of  Rofs,  Galloway, 
Dunblane , and  Aberdeen . Maxwel  did  alfo  accufe  the  Earl  of 
Traquair , as  cold  in  the  King’s  fervice,  and  as  managing  the 
treafury  deceitfully ; and  he  was  afpiring  to  that  office.  Spotf- 
wood , Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews  then  Lord  Chancellour,  was 
a prudent  and  mild  man,  but  of  no  great  decency  in  his  courfe 
of  life.  The  Earl  of  Traquair , feeing  himfelf  fo  pufhed  at, 
was  more  earned  than  the  Bifhops  thcmfelves  in  promoting  the 
new  model  of  worfiiip  and  difeiplinc ; and  by  that  he  recovered 
the  ground  he  had  loft  with  the  King,  and  with  Archbifhop  Laud: 
He  alfo  affifted  the  Bifhops  in  obtaining  commiffions,  fubaltern 
to  the  High-commiffion  Court,  in  their  feveral  diocefes,  which 
were  thought  little  different  from  the  Courts  of  Inquifition.  Sid - 
ferfe  fet  this  up  in  Galloway:  And  a complaint  being  made  in 
Council  of  his  proceedings,  he  gave  the  Earl  of  Argtle  the  lie  in 
full  Council.  He  was  after  all  a very  learned  and  good  man,  but 
ftrangely  heated  in  thofe  matters.  And  they  all  were  fo  lifted  up 
with  the  King’s  zeal,  and  fo  encouraged  by  Archbifhop  Laud \ 
that  they  loft  all  temper,-  of  which  I knew  Sidferfe  made  great 
acknowledgments  in  his  old  age. 

feeble-  But  the  unaccountable  part  of  the  King’s  proceedings  was, 
government,  that  all  this  while,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  recover  fo  great 
a part  of  the  property  of  Scotland  as  the  church  lands  and  tithes 
were  from  men  that  were  not  like  to  part  with  them  willingly, 
and  was  going  to  change  the  whole  conftitution  of  that  Church 
and  Kingdom,  he  raifed  no  force  to  mantain  what  he  was  about  to 
do,  but  trailed  the  whole  management  to  the  civil  execution. 
By  this  all  people  faw  the  weaknefs  of  the  government,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  complained  of  its  rigour.  All  that  came 
down  from  Court  complained  of  the  King’s  inexorable  ftiffnefs, 
and  of  the  progrefs  Popery  was  making,  of  the  Queen’s  power 
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with  the  King,  of  the  favour  fhewed  the  Popes  Nuntios , and  of 
the  many  profelytcs  who  were  daily  falling  off  to  the  church  of 
Rome . The  Earl  of  Traquair  infufed  this  more  effe&ually,  tho* 
more  covertly,  than  any  other  man  could  do : And  when  the 
country  formed  the  firft  oppofition  they  made  to  the  King’s  pro- 
clamations, and  protefted  againft  them,  he  drew  the  firft  pro- 
teftation,  as  Pr'tmrofe  allured  me ,-  tho’  he  defigned  no  more  than 
to  put  a flop  to  the  credit  the  Bifhops  had,  and  to  the  fury  of 
their  proceedings:  But  the  matter  went  much  farther  than  he 
feemed  to  intend : For  he  himfelf  was  fatally  caught  in  the  fnare 
laid  for  others.  A troop  of  horfe  and  a regiment  of  foot  had 
prevented  all  that  followed,  or  rather  had  by  all  appearance  efta- 
blifhed  an  arbitrary  government  in  that  Kingdom : But  to  fpeak 
in  the  language  of  a great  man,  thofe  who  conducted  matters 
at  that  time  had  as  little  of  the  prudence  of  the  ferpent  as  of  the 
innocence  of  the  dove : And,  as  my  father  often  told  me,  he  and 
many  others  who  adhered  in  the  fequel  firmly  to  the  King’s 
intereft  were  then  much  troubled  at  the  whole  condud  of  af- 
fairs, as  being  neither  wife,  legal,  nor  juft.  I will  go  no  far- 
ther in  opening  the  beginnings  of  the  troubles  of  Scotland : Of 
thefe  a full  account  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Dukes 
of  Hamilton . The  violence  with  which  that  Kingdom  did  al- 
moft  unanimoufly  engage  againft  the  adminiftration  may  eafi- 
ly  convince  one,  that  the  provocation  muft  have  been  very 
great  to  draw  on  fuch  an  entire  and  vehement  concurrence  a - 
gainft  it. 

After  the  firft  pacification,  upon  the  new  difputes  that  arofe,  soviiist  for - 
when  the  Earl  of  Lowdun  and  Dunfermling  were  lent  up  with  the f^5y0n^“‘ 
petition  from  the  covenanters,  the  Lord  Savtlle  came  to  them,  Sau. 
and  informed  them  of  many  particulars,  by  which  they  faw  the 
King  was  highly  irritated  againft  them : He  took  great  pains  to 
perfuade  them  to  come  with  their  army  into  England.  They 
very  unwillingly  hearken’d  to  that  propofition,  and  looked  on 
it  as  a defign  from  the  Court  to  enfnare  them,  making  the  Scots 
invade  England , by  which  this  Nation  might  have  been  provo- 
ked to  affift  the  King  to  conquer  Scotland.  It  is  true,  he  hated 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  fo  much,  that  they  faw  no  caufe  to  fuf- 
pe<ft  him : So  they  entred  into  a treaty  with  him  about  it.  The 
Lord  Saville  allured  them,  he  fpake  to  them  in  the  name  of  the 
moft  confiderable  men  in  England ; and  he  fhewed  them  an  en- 
gagement under  their  hands  to  join  with  them,  if  they  would 
come  into  England,  and  refiife  any  treaty  but  what  fhould  be 
confirmed  by  a Parliament  of  England.  They  defired  leave  to 
fend  this  paper  into  Scotland , to  which  after  much  Teeming  dif- 
ficulty 
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ficulty  he  contented : So  a cane  was  hollowed,  and  this  was  put 
within  it;  and  one  Froft>  afterwards  tecretary  to  the  Committee  of 
both  Kingdoms,  was  tent  down  with  it  as  a poor  traveller.  It 
was  to  be  communicated  only  to  three  perfons,  the  Earls  of  Ro- 
thes and  Arfftky  and  to  IVanftoun,  the  three  chief  confidents  of 
T^charac- tEc  covenanters.  The  Earl  of  Rothes  was  a man  of  pleafiire,  but 
chief  of  the  of  a mod  obliging  temper:  His  affairs  were  low:  Spotfwood 
'had  once  made  the  bargain  between  the  King  and  him  before 
the  troubles,  but  the  Earl  of  Traquatr  broke  it,  feeing  he  was 
to  be  railed  above  himfelf.  The  Earl  of  Rothes  had  all  the  arts 
of  making  himfelf  popular;  only  there  was  too  much  levity  in 
his  temper,  and  too  much  liberty  in  his  courte  of  life.  The 
Earl  of  Arffile  was  a more  Jfolemn  fort  of  a man,  grave  and  1b- 
ber,  free  of  all  fcandalous  vices,  of  an  invincible  calmnels  of 
temper,  and  a pretender  to  high  degrees  of  piety:  He  was  much 
tet  on  raifing  his  own  family  to  be  a fort  of  King  in  the  High- 
lands. 

fVartjloun  was  my  own  uncle:  He  was  a man  of  great  appli- 
cation, could  teldom  lleep  above  three  hours  in  the  twenty  four: 
He  had  ftudied  the  law  carefully,  and  had  a great  quicknefs  of 
thought  with  an  extraordinary  memory.  He  went  into  very  high 
notions  of  lengthen’d  devotions,  in  which  he  continued  many 
hours  a day:  He  would  often  pray  in  his  family  two  hours  at  a 
time,  and  had  an  unexhaufted  copioufnefs  that  way.  What 
thought  foever  ftruck  his  fancy  during  thote  effufions,  he  look- 
ed on  it  as  an  anlwer  of  prayer,  and  was  wholly  determined  by  it* 
He  looked  on  the  Covenant  as  the  tetting  Chrift  on  his  throne, 
and  fo  was  out  of  meafure  zealous  in  it.  He  had  no  regard  to 
the  raifing  himfelf  or  his  family,  tho’  he  had  thirteen  children : 
But  Presbytery  was  to  him  more  than  all  the  world.  He  had  a 
readinefs  and  vehemence  of  fpeaking  that  made  him  very  con- 
fiderable  in  publick  affemblies : And  he  had  a fruitful  invention  ; 
fo  that  he  was  at  all  times  furnifhed  with  expedients.  To  thete 
three  only  this  paper  was  to  be  {hewed  upon  an  oath  of  fecre- 
cy : And  it  was  to  be  depofited  in  IVar  'tflouris  hands.  They  were 
only  allowed  to  publifh  to  the  Nation,  that  they  were  lure  of  a 
very  great  and  unexpected  affiftance,  which  tho’  it  was  to  be 
kept  tecret  would  appear  in  due  time.  This  they  published: 
And  it  was  looked  on  as  an  artifice  to  draw  in  the  Nation : But 
it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a cheat  indeed,  but  a cheat  of  Lord 
Saville' s who  had  forged  all  thete  fubferiptions. 

The  Scots  marched  with  a very  forry  equipage : Every  foul- 
dier  carried  a week’s  provifion  of  oatmeal;  and  they  had  a 
drove  of  cattel  with  them  for  their  food.  They  had  alfo  an 
, inven- 
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invention  of  guns  of  white  iron  tinned  and  done  about  with  lea- 
ther, and  chorded  (o  that  they  could  ferve  for  two  or  three  dis- 
charges. Thefe  were  light,  and  were  carried  on  horfes:  And 
when  they  came  to  Newburn , the  Enpltfh  army  that  defended 
the  Ford  was  furprized  with  a difchargeof  artillery:  Some  thought 
it  magickj  and  all  were  put  in  fuch  dilordcr  that  the  whole 
army  did  run  with  lo  great  precipitation,  that  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, who  had  a command  in  it,  did  not  ftick  to  own  that  till  he 
pafs’d  the  Tees  his  legs  trembled  under  him.  This  ftruck  many 
of  the  enthufiafts  of  the  King’s  fide,  as  much  as  it  exalted  the 
Scots ; who  were  next  day  poifelfed  of  Newcaflle,  and  fo  were 
mafters  not  only  of  Northumberland  and  the  Bilhoprick  of  Du- 
refme,  but  of  the  coalries;  by  which,  if  they  had  not  been  in 
a good  underftanding  with  the  City  of  London,  they  could  have 
diltrelfed  them  extremely : But  all  the  ufe  the  City  made  of  this 
was,  to  raife  a great  outcry,  and  to  complain  of  the  war,  fince 
it  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  Scots  to  ftarve  them.  Upon  that 
petitions  were  fent  from  the  City  and  from  fomc  Counties  to 
the  King,  praying  a treaty  with  the  Scots.  The  Lord  Wharton 
and  the  Lord  Howard  of  Efcrick  undertook  to  deliver  fome  of  Engi—i. 
thefe j which  they  did,  and  were  clapt  up  upon  it.  A coun- 
cil of  war  was  held;  and  it  was  refolved  on,  as  the  Lord  Whar- 
ton told  me,  to  Ihoot  them  at  the  head  of  the  army,  as  movers 
of  (edition.  This  was  chiefly  prefe’d  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

Duke  Hamilton  fpoke  nothing  till  the  Council  rofe ; and  then 
he  aflced  Strafford,  if  he  was  fere  of  the  army,  who  feemed  (ur- 
prifed  at  the  queftion : But  he  upon  enquiry  underftood  that  ve- 
ry probably  a general  mutiny,  if  not  a total  revolt,  would 
have  followed,  if  any  (uch  execution  had  been  attempted.  This 
(uccefs  of  the  Scots  ruined  the  King’s  affairs.  And  by  it  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  union  of  the  two  Kingdoms  may  appear  very  evi- 
dent: For  nothing  but  a (uperiour  army  able  to  beat  the  Scots 
can  hinder  their  doing  this  at  anytime:  And  the  feifing  the  coal- 
ries muff  immediately  bring  the  City  of  London  into  great  dif- 
trefs.  Two  armies  were  now  in  the  north  as  a load  on  the 
King,  befides  all  the  other  grievances.  The  Lord  Saville’ s for- 
gery came  to  be  difcovered.  The  King  knew  it;  and  yet  he 
was  brought  afterwards  to  truft  him,  and  to  advance  him  to  be 
Earl  of  Suffex.  The  King  preffed  my  uncle  to  deliver  him  the 
letter , who  excufed  himfelf  upon  his  oath ; and  not  knowing 
what  ufe  might  be  made  of  it,  he  cut  out  every  (ubfeription,  and 
fent  it  to  the  perfon  for  whom  it  was  forged.  The  imitation 
was  lo  exaft,  that  every  man,  as  foon  as  he  faw  his  hand  (im- 
ply by  itfelf,  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  have  denied  it. 
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The  King  was  now  in  great  ftraits:  He  had  laid  up  700000  /. 
tffairs. IDg  * before  the  troubles  in  Scotland  began ; and  yet  had  railed  no 
guards  nor  force  in  England,  but  trufted  a very  illegal  adminis- 
tration to  a legal  execution.  His  treafure  was  now  exhaufted  ,- 
his  fubjedts  were  highly  irritated  ; the  miniftry  were  all  frighted, 
being  expofed  to  the  anger  and  juftice  of  the  Parliament:  So 
that  he  had  brought  himfelf  into  great  diftrefs,  but  had  not  the 
dexterity  to  extricate  himfelf  out  ol  it.  He  loved  high  and  rough 
methods,  but  had  neither  the  (kill  to  conduct  them,  nor  the 
height  of  genius  to  manage  them.  He  hated  all  that  offered 
prudent  and  moderate  counfels:  He  thought  it  flowed  from  a 
meannefs  of  fpirit,  and  a care  to  preferve  themfelves  by  Sacrifi- 
cing his  authority,  or  from  republican  principles:  And  even 
when  he  faw  it  was  necelfary  to  follow  fuch  advices,  yet  he  ha- 
ted thole  that  gave  them.  His  heart  was  wholly  turned  to  the 
gaining  the  two  armies.  In  order  to  that  he  gained  the  Earl  of 
Rothes  entirely,  who  hoped  by  the  King’s  mediation  to  have 
married  the  Countefs  of  Devonjhire , a rich  and  magnificent  la- 
dy that  lived  long  in  the  greateft  ftate  of  any  in  that  age:  He 
alfo  gained  the  Earl  of  Montrofe , who  was  a young  man  well  learn- 
ed, who  had  travelled,  but  had  taken  upon  him  the  port  of  a 
hero  too  much.  When  he  was  beyond  fea  he  travelled  with  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh  ; and  they  confulted  all  the  aftrologers  they  could 
hear  of.  I plainly  faw  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  relied  on  what  had 
been  told  him  to  his  dying  day ,-  and  the  rather  becaufe  the  Earl 
of  Montrofe  was  promifed  a glorious  fortune  for  fome  time,  but 
all  was  to  be  overthrown  in  conclufion.  When  die  Earl  of 
Montrofe  returned  from  his  travels,  he  was  not  confidered  by  the 
King  as  he  thought  he  delerved : So  he  ftudied  to  render  him- 
felf popular  in  Scotland ; and  he  was  the  firft  man  in  the  oppo- 
fition  they  made  during  the  firft  war.  He  both  advifed  and 
drew  the  letter  to  the  King  of  France , for  which  the  Lord  Low- 
dun  who  figned  it  was  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  of  London . Bur 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale , as  he  himfelf  told  me,  when  it  came 
to  his  turn  to  fign  that  letter,  found  falfe  French  in  it;  for  in- 
ftead  of  rayons  de  foleil  he  had  writ  raye  de  foleil , which  in 
French  fignifies  a fort  of  fifh;  and  fo  the  matter  went  no  farther 
at  that  time;  and  the  treaty  came  on  fo  foon  after,  that  it  was 
never  again  taken  up.  The  Earl  of  Montrofe  was  gained  by  the 
King  at  Berwick , and  undertook  to  do  great  fervices.  He  ei- 
ter  fancied,  or  at  leaft  he  made  the  King  fancy,  that  he  could 
turn  the  whole  Kingdom:  Yet  indeed  he  could  do  nothing.  He 
was  again  trying  to  make  a new  party : And  he  kept  a corres- 
pondence with  the  King  when  he  lay  at  Newcajtle ; and  was  pre- 
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tending  he  had  a great  intercft  among  the  covenanters,  where- 
as at  that  time  he  had  none  at  all.  All  thefe  little  plottings 
came  to  be  either  known , or  at  lead  fufoefted.  The  Queen 
was  a woman  of  great  vivacity  in  converlation , and  loved  all 
her  life  long  to  be  in  intrigues  of  all  forts,  but  was  not  fo  fccret 
in  them  as  luch  times  and  fuch  affairs  required.  She  was  a 
woman  of  no  manner  of  judgment:  She  was  bad  at  contrivance, 
but  much  worfe  in  the  execution : But  by  the  livelinefs  of  her 
difoourfe  (he  made  always  a great  impreflion  on  the  King:  And 
to  her  little  practices,  as  well  as  to  the  King’s  own  temper,  the 
lequel  of  all  nis  misfortunes  was  owing.  I know  it  was  a maxim 
infufed  into  his  fons,  which  I have  often  heard  from  King 
"James,  that  he  was  undone  by  his  conceflions.  This  is  true  in 
fome  refpeft:  For  his  parting  the  aft  that  the  Parliament  Ihould 
fit  during  plcafure  was  indeed  his  ruin,  to  which  he  was  drawn 
by  the  Queen.  But  if  he  had  not  made  great  conceflions,  he 
had  funk  without  being  able  to  make  a ftruggle  for  it  $ and  could 
not  have  divided  the  Nation,  or  engaged  fo  many  to  have  flood 
by  him : Since  by  the  conceflions  that  he  made,  efpecially  that 
of  the  triennial  Parliament,  the  honeft  and  quiet  part  of  the 
Nation  was  latisfied,  and  thought  their  religion  and  liberties 
were  lecured : So  they  broke  off  from  thofe  violenter  propofiti- 
ons  that  occafioned  the  war. 

The  truth  was,  the  King  did  not  come  into  thole  concef- 
fions  foafonably,  nor  with  a good  grace:  All  appeared  to  be 
extorted  from  him.  There  were  alfo  grounds,  whether  true  or 
plaufible,  to  make  it  to  be  believed,  that  he  intended  not  to 
ltand  to  them  any  longer  than  he  lay  under  that  force  that  vi- 
fibly  drew  them  from  him  contrary  to  his  own  inclinations.  The 
proofs  that  appeared  of  fome  particulars,  that  made  this  feem  true, 
made  other  things  that  were  whifpered  to  be  more  readily  believed  : 

For  in  all  critical  times  there  are  deceitful  people  of  both  fides, 
that  pretend  to  merit  by  making  difeoveries,  on  condition  that 
no  ule  fhall  be  made  of  them  as  witnefles ; which  is  one  of  the 
moft  peftiferous  ways  of  calumny  poflible.  Almoft  the  whole 
Court  had  been  concerned  in  one  illegal  grant  or  another:  So 
thefe  Courtiers,  to  get  their  faults  pafs’d  over,  were  as  fo  many 
fpies  upon  the  King  and  Queen : They  told  all  they  heard,  and 
perhaps  not  without  large  additions,  to  the  leading  men  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  This  inflamed  the  jealouly,  and  pufti’d 
them  on  to  the  making  ftill  new  demands.  One  eminent  pafi- 
{age  was  told  me  by  the  Lord  Hollis:  An«ccooni 

The  Earl  of  Strafford  had  married  his  After : So,  tho’  in  that 
Parliament  he  was  one  of  the  hotteft  men  of  the  party,  yet  when  being  given 
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that  matter  was  before  them  he  always  withdrew.  When  the 
bill  of  attainder  was  pafs’d,  the  King  fent  for  him  to  know  what 
he  could  do  to  fave  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  Hollis  anfwered,  that 
if  the  King  pleated,  lince  the  execution  of  the  law  was  in  him, 
he  might  legally  grant  him  a reprieve,  which  muft  be  good  in 
law ; but  he  would  not  advife  it.  That  which  he  propofed  was, 
that  Lord  Strafford  fhould  tend  him  a petition  for  a fliort  ref- 
pite,  to  fettle  his  affairs  and  to  prepare  for  death ,-  upon  which 
he  advifed  the  King  to  come  next  day  with  the  petition  in  his 
hands,  and  lay  it  before  the  two  houfes  with  a fpeech  which 
he  drew  for  the  King;  and  Hollis  faid  to  him,  he  would  try  his 
intereft  among  his  friends  to  get  them  to  confent  to  it.  He 
prepared  a great  many  by  alluring  them,  that  if  they  would  fave 
Lord  Strafford  he  would  become  wholly  theirs  in  conference  of 
his  firft  principles : And  that  he  might  do  them  much  more  fer- 
vice  by  being  preferved,  than  he  could  do  if  made  an  exam- 
ple upon  fuch  new  and  doubtful  points.  In  this  he  had  wrought 
on  fo  many,  that  he  believed  if  the  King’s  part)’  had  ftruck 
into  it  he  might  have  faved  him.  It  was  carried  to  the  Queen, 
as  if  Hollis  had  engaged  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  fhould  accufe 
her,  and  difeover  all  he  knew : So  the  Queen  not  only  diver- 
ted the  King  from  going  to  the  Parliament,  changing  the  fpeech 
into  a mcflage  all  writ  with  the  King’s  own  hand,  and  fent  to 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  by  the  Prince  of  /Vales:  [which  Hollis  had 
faid,  would  have  perhaps  done  as  well,  the  King  being  apt  to 
fpoil  things  by  an  unacceptable  manner : ] But  to  the  wonder  of 
the  whole  world,  the  Queen  prevailed  with  him  to  add  that 
mean  poftfeript,  if  he  mull  die,  it  were  charity  to  reprieve  him  till 
Saturday:  Which  was  a very  unhandfome  giving  up  of  the  whole 
mcflage.  When  it  was  communicated  to  both  houfes,  the  whole 
Court  party  was  plainly  againft  it : And  fo  he  fell  truly  by  the 
Queen’s  mians. 

The  mentioning  this  makes  me  add  one  particular  concerning 
Archbifhop  Laud:  When  his  impeachment  was  brought  to  the 
Lord’s  bar,  he  apprehending  how  it  would  end,  fent  over  War- 
ner, Bifhop  of  Rocbejler,  with  the  keys  of  his  elofet  and  cabi- 
net, that  he  might  deftroy  or  put  out  of  the  way  all  papers  that 
might  either  hurt  himfelf  or  any  body  clfe.  He  was  at  that 
work  for  three  hours,  till  upon  Laud’s  being  committed  to  the 
black  rod  a meffenger  went  over  to  feal  up  his  elofet,  who  came 
after  all  was  withdrawn.  Among  the  writings  he  took  away, 
it  is  believed  the  original  Magna  Charta  palled  by  King  John 
in  the  mead  near  Stains  was  one.  This  was  found  among 
Warner’s  papers  by  his  executor : And  that  defeended  to  his  fon 
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and  executor,  Colonel  Lee , who  gave  it  to  me.  So  it  is  now  in 
my  hands;  and  it  came  very  fairly  to  me.  For  this  conveyance 
of  it  we  have  nothing  but  conje&ure. 

‘ I do  not  intend  to  profecutc  the  hiftory  of  the  wars.  I have 
told  a great  deal  relating  to  them  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Dukes 
of  Hamilton.  Rnfhworth's  cohesions  contain  many  excellent 
materials:  And  now  the  Hrft  volume  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's 
hiftory  gives  a faithful  reprdentation  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
troubles,  tho’  writ  in  favour  of  the  Court,  and  foil  of  the  beft 
excufes  that  fuch  ill  things  were  capable  of.  I fhall  therefore 
only  fet  out  what  I had  particular  reafon  to  know,  and  what  is 
not  to  be  met  with  in  books. 

The  Kirk  was  now  fettled  in  Scotland  with  a new  mixture  of  The  new 
ruling  elders,*  which,  tho’  they  were  taken  from  rhe  Geneva  pat-  pr^by!eryhe 
tern  to  affift  or  rather  to  be  a check  on  the  Miniftcrs  in  the  ma- in  Scotland. 
naging  the  parochial  difeipline,  yet  thefe  never  came  to  their 
aftemblies  till  the  year  i <5 3 8 , that  they  thought  it  ncceftary  to 
make  them  firft  go  and  carry  all  the  elc&ions  of  the  Minifters 
at  the  fevcral  presbyteries,  and  next  come  themfelvcs  and  fit  in 
the  aftemblies.  The  nobility  and  chief  gentry  offered  themfelves 
upon  that  occafion:  And  the  Minifters,  fit\ce  they  faw  they 
were  like  to  ad  in  oppofition  to  the  King's  orders,  were  glad 
to  have  fo  great  a fupport.  But  the  elders  that  now  came  to  af- 
ftft  them  beginning  to  take,  as  the  Minifters  thought,  too  much 
on  them,  they  grew  weary  of  fuch  imperious  mafters : So  they 
ftudied  to  work  up  the  inferiour  people  to  much  zeal:  And  as 
they  wrought  any  up  to  fome  meafurc  of  heat  and  knowledge, 
they  brought  them  alio  into  their  elderfhip;  and  fo  got  a ma- 
jority of  hot  zealots  who  depended  on  them.  One  out  of  thefe 
was  deputed  to  attend  on  the  judicatories.  They  had  fynods  of 
all  the  clergy,  in  one  or  more  counties  who  met  twice  a year: 

And  a general  aftembly  met  once  a year:  And  at  'parting  that 
body  named  fbme,  called  the  commiffion  of  the  Kirk,  who  were 
to  fit  in  the  intervals  to  prepare  matters  for  the  next  aftembly, 
and  to  look  into  all  the  concerns  of  the  church,  to  give  war- 
ning of  dangers,  and  to  infped  all  proceedings  of  the  ftate 
as  far  as  related  to  the  matters  of  religion:  By  thefe  means  they 
became  terrible  to  all  their  enemies.  In  their  fermons,  and  chief- 
ly in  their  prayers,  all  that  pafs’d  in  the  ftate  was  canvafted:  Men 
were  as  good  as  named,  and  either  recommended  or  complain- 
ed of  to  God  as  they  were  acceptable  or  odious  to  them.  This 
grew  up  in  time  to  an  infufferable  degree  of  boldnefs.  The  way 
that  was  given  to  it,  when  the  King  and  the  Bifhops  were  there 
common  themes,  made  that  afterwards  the  humour  could  not 
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be  retrained : And  it  grew  fo  petulant,  that  the  pulpit  was  a feene 
of  news  and  paflion.  For  fome  years  this  was  managed  with  great 
appearances  of  fervour  by  men  of  age  and  fome  authority : But 
when  the  younger  and  hotter  zealots  took  it  up,  it  became 
odious  to  almoft  all  fort  of  people,  except  fome  four  enthu- 
fiafts,  who  thought  all  their  impertinence  was  zeal  and  an  ef- 
fect of  infpiration;  which  flowed  naturally  from  the  conceit  of 
extemporary  prayers  being  praying  by  the  fpirit. 

The  chief  Henderfon , a Minifter  of  Edenburgh , was  by  much  the  wifefl 

J^Inpa"y.ofand  graveft  of  them  all:  But  as  all  his  performances  that  I have 
feen  are  flat  and  heavy,  fo  he  found  it  was  an  eafier  thing  to 
raife  a flame  than  to  quench  it.  He  ftudied  to  keep  his  par- 
ty to  him : Yet  he  found  he  could  not  moderate  the  heat  of  fome 
fiery  fpirits:  So  when  he  faw  he  could  follow  them  no  more, 
but  that  they  had  got  the  people  out  of  his  hands,  he  funk 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  died  foon  after.  The  perfon  next 
to  him  was  Douglas , believed  to  be  defeended  from  the  royal  fa- 
mily tho’  the  wrong  way : There  appeared  an  air  of  greatnefs 
in  him,  that  made  all  that  faw  him  inclined  enough  to  be- 
lieve he  was  of  no  ordinary  defeent.  He  was  a referved  man: 
He  had  the  fcripturcs  by  heart  to  the  exadtnefs  of  a Jew  ; for 
he  was  as  a concordance:  He  was  too  calm  and  too  grave  for  the 
furious  men,  but  yet  he  was  much  depended  on  for  his  prudence. 
I knew  him  in  his  old  age;  and  faw  plainly,  he  was  a Have  to 
his  popularity,  and  durfl:  not  own  the  free  thoughts  he  had  of 
fome  things  for  fear  of  offending  the  people. 

I will  not  run  out  in  giving  the  characters  of  the  other  lea- 
ding preachers  among  them,  fuch  as  Dtckfon , Blair,  Rutherford , 
Baily,  Cant,  and  the  two  Gillifpys.  They  were  men  all  of  a fort : 
They  affected  great  fublimities  in  devotion : They  poured  them- 
felves  out  in  their  prayers  with  a loud  voice,  and  often  with  ma- 
ny tears.  They  had  but  an  ordinary  proportion  of  learning 
among  them;  fome  thing  of  Hebrew , and  very  little  Greek: 
Books  of  controverfy  with  Papijls , but  above  all  with  the  Armi- 
nians , was  the  height  of  their  ftudy.  A way  of  preaching  by 
doctrine,  reafon,  and  ufe  was  that  they  fetup  on:  And  fome  of 
them  affected  a {train  of  ftating  cafes  of  confcience,  not  with 
relation  to  moral  actions,  but  to  fome  reflexions  on  their  con- 
dition and  temper:  That  was  occafioned  chiefly  by  their  con- 
ceit of  praying  by  the  fpirit,  which  every  one  could  not  attain 
to,  or  keep  up  to  the  fame  heat  in  at  all  times.  The  learn- 

Their  fta-  ing  they  recommended  to  their  young  divines  were  fome  Gor- 
dies, and  0-  n r n r J 0 i r ■ itr 

ther  me-  man  fyltemes,  lome  commentators  on  the  icripture,  books  ot 
,hods-  controverfy,  and  practical  books:  They  were  lo  careful  to  ob- 
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lige  them  to  make  their  round  in  theft,  that  if  they  had  no 
men  of  great  learning  among  them,  yet  none  were  very  igno- 
rant : As  if  they  had  thought  an  equality  in  learning  was  nc- 
ceflary  to  keep  up  the  parity  of  their  Government.  None 
could  be  fuffered  to  preach  as  Expectants,  ( as  they  called  them,) 
but  after  a tryal  or  two  in  private  before  the  Minifters  alone: 

Then  two  or  three  fermons  were  to  be  preached  in  publick,  fome 
more  learnedly,  fome  more  practically : Then  a head  in  divini- 
ty was  to  be  common  placed  in  Latin , and  thcpcrfon  was  to  main- 
tain Thefes  upon  it : He  was  alio  to  be  tried  in  Greek  and  Hebrew , 
and  in  fcripture  chronology.  The  queftionary  trial  came  laft, 
every  Minifter  a (king  ftch  queftions  as  he  pleaftd.  When  any 
had  pafs’d  thro’  all  theft  with  approbation,  which  was  done  in 
a courft  of  three  or  four  months,  he  was  allowed  to  preach 
when  invited.  And  if  he  was  prefented  or  called  to  a Church, 
he  was  to  pals  thro’  a new  let  of  the  fame  tryals.  This  made 
that  there  was  a fmall  circle  of  knowledge  in  which  they  were 
generally  well  inftruCted.  True  morality  was  little  ftudied  or  eft 
teemed  by  them : They  took  much  pains  among  their  people 
to  maintain  their  authority : They  affe&ed  all  the  ways  of  fami- 
liarity that  were  like  to  gain  on  them. 

They  forced  all  people  to  fign  the  covenant:  And  the  greateft Their  grew 
part  of  the  Epifcopal  Clergy,  among  whom  there  were  two  Bilh-  r‘mi,y' 
ops,  came  to  them,  and  renounced  their  former  principles, 
and  defired  to  be  received  into  their  body.  At  firft  they  re- 
ceived all  that  offered  themftlves : But  afterwards  they  repented 
of  this : And  the  violent  men  among  them  were  ever  prelfing 
the  purging  the  Kirk,  as  they  called  it,  that  is  the  ejecting  all 
the  Epilcopal  Clergy.  Then  they  took  up  the  term  of  Malig- 
nants,  by  which  all  who  differed  from  them  were  diftinguifhed : 

But  the  ftriCtncfs  of  piety  and  good  life,  which  had  gained  them 
fo  much  reputation  before  the  war,  began  to  wear  off;  and  in- 
ftcad  of  that  a fiercenefs  of  temper,  and  a copioufnefs  of  many 
long  fermons,  and  much  longer  prayers,  came  to  be  thediftinCtion 
of  the  party.  This  they  carried  even  to  the  faying  grace  before 
and  after  meat  Ibmc  times  to  the  length  of  a whole  hour.  But  as 
every  new  war  broke  out,  there  was  a vifible  abatement  of  even 
the  outward  Ihews  of  piety.  Thus  the  war  corrupted  both  fides. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  England , the  Scots  had  a great  mind 
to  go  into  it.  The  decayed  nobility,  the  military  men,  and  the 
Minifters,  were  violently  ftt  on  it.  They  faw  what  good  quar- 
ters they  had  in  the  north  of  England.  And  they  hoped  the 
umpirage  of  the  war  would  fall  into  their  hands.  The  divifion 
appearing  fo  near  an  equality  in  England,  they  reckoned  they 
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would  turn  the  fcales,  and  fo  be  courted  of  both  fides : And  they 
did  not  doubt  to  draw  great  advantages  from  it,  both  for  the 
Nation  in  general , and  themfelves  in  particular.  Duke  Ha- 
milton was  trufted  by  the  King  with  the  management  of  his 
affairs  in  that  Kingdom,  and  had  powers  to  offer,  but  (o  fccretly 
that  if  difeovered  it  could  not  be  proved,  for  fear  of  difguft- 
ing  the  Englijh,  that  if  they  would  engage  in  the  King’s  fide 
he  would  confent  to  the  uniting  Northumberland , Cumberland , 
and  IE eft mer land,  to  Scotland-  and  that  Newcaflle  fliould  be  the 
feat  of  the  Government;  that  the  Prince  of  I Tales  fhould  hold 
his  Court  always  among  them ; that  every  third  year  the  King 
fliou’d  go  among  them ; and  every  office  in  the  King’s  houfhold 
fhould  in  the  third  turn  be  given  to  a Scotchman.  This  I found 
not  among  Duke  Hamilton's,  papers:  But  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
allured  me  of  it,  and  that  at  the  Ifle  of  Wight  they  had  all  the  en- 
gagements from  the  King  that  he  could  give.  Duke  Hamilton 
quickly  faw,  it  was  a vain  imagination  to  hope  that  Kingdom  could 
be  brought  to  efpoufe  the  King’s  quarrel.  The  inclination  ran 
ftrong  the  other  way : All  he  hoped  to  fucceed  in  was  to  keep  them 
neuter  for  fbme  time:  And  this  he  faw  could  not  hold  long:  So 
after  he  had  kept  off  their  engaging  with  England  all  the  year 
1643,  he  and  his  friends  faw  it  was  in  vain  to  ftruggle  any 
longer.  The  courfe  they  all  rcfolvcd  on  was,  that  the  nobility 
fliould  fall  in  heartily  with  the  inclinations  of  the  Nation  to 
join  with  England,  that  fo  they  might  procure  to  themfelves 
and  their  friends  the  chief  commands  in  the  army:  And  then, 
when  they  were  in  England,  and  that  their  army  was  as  a diftindt 
body  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  Kingdom,  it  might  be 
much  eafier  to  gain  them  to  the  King’s  fervicc  than  it  was  at 
that  time  to  work  on  the  whole  Nation. 

This  was  not  a very  fincere  way  of  proceeding:  But  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  King’s  fervice,  and  would  probably  have  had  the 
effebt  defigned  by  it,  if  fomc  accidents  had  not  happened  that 
changed  the  face  of  affairs,  which  arc  not  rightly  underftood : 
And  therefore  I will  open  them  clearly.  The  Earl  of  Montrofe 
and  a party  of  high  Royalifts  were  for  entring  into  an  open 
breach  with  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1643,  but 
offered  no  probable  methods  of  maintaining  it;  nor  could  they 
reckon  themfelves  allured  of  any  confiderable  party.  They  were 
full  of  undertakings : But  when  they  were  prefled  to  fliew  what 
concurrence  might  be  depended  on,  nothing  was  offered  but 
from  the  Highlanders:  And  on  this  wife  men  could  not  rely: 
So  Duke  Hamilton  would  not  expofe  the  King’s  affairs  by 
luch  a defperate  way  of  proceeding.  Upon  this  they  went  to 
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Oxford,  and  filled  all  people  there  with  complaints  of  the  trea* 
chery  of  the  Hamilton-,  and  they  pretended  they  could  have 
fecured  Scotland,  if  their  propofitions  had  been  entertained.  This 
was  but  too  fuitable  to  the  King’s  own  inclinations,  and  to  the 
humour  that  was  then  prevailing  at  Oxford.  So  when  the  two 
Hamilton  came  up,  they  were  not  admitted  to  /peak  to  the  King : 
’ And  it  was  believed,  if  the  younger  brother  had  not  made  his  ef- 
cape,  that  both  would  have  fuffered ; for  when  the  Queen  heard 
of  his  efcape,  (he  with  great  commotion  laid,  Abcrcorn  has 
miffed  a Dukedom ; for  that  Earl  was  a Papift,  and  next  to  the 
two  brothers.  They  could  have  demonftrated,  if  heard,  that 
they  were  lure  of  above  two  parts  in  three  of  the  officers  of  the 
army ; and  did  not  doilbt  to . have  engaged  the  army  in  the 
King’s  caule.  But  the  failing  in  this  was  not  all.  The  Earl 
then  made  Marquis  of  Montrofe  had  powers  given  him  luch  as 
he  defired  and  was  fent  down  with  them:  But  he  could  do 
nothing  till  the  end  of  the  year.  A great  body  of  the  Macdo- 
nalds commanded  by  one  Col.  Killoch  came  over  from  Ireland 
to  recover  Kentire,  the  beft  country  of  all  the  Highlands,  out 
of  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Argtle  family,  who  had 
poffeffed  their  country  about  fifty  years.  The  head  of  thele 
was  the  Earl  of  Antrim , who  had  married  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham’s widow:  And  being  a Papift,  and  having  a great  com- 
mand in  Ulfler,  was  much  relied  on  by  the  Queen.  He  was  the 
main  perlon  in  the  firft  rebellion,  and  was  the  moft  engaged  in 
blood-lhed  of  any  in  the  north : Yet  he  continued  to  correfpond 
with  the  Queen  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  King’s  affair’s. 
When  the  Marquis  of  Montrofe  heard  they  were  in  Argtlejlftre , 
he  went  to  them,  and  told  them,  if  they  would  let  him  lead 
them  he  would  carry  them  into  the  heart  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
procure  them  better  quarters  and  good  pay:  So  he  led  them  in- 
to Perthfhire.  The  Scots  had  at  that  time  an  army  in  England, 
and  another  in  Ireland:  Y et  they  did  not  think  it  neceffary  to 
call  home  any  part  of  either,  butdefpifing  the  Irifb,  and  the  High- 
landers , they  raifed  a tumultuary  army,  and  put  it  under  the 
command  of  (bme  Lords  noted  for  want  of  courage , amT  of 
others  who  wilhed  well  to  the  other  fide.  The  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trofe’s  men  were  defperate,  and  met  with  little  refiftancc:  So. 
that  fmall  body  of  the  Covenanters  army  was  routed.  And  here 
theMarquis  of  Montrofe  got  horfes  and  ammunition,  having  but 
three  horfes  before,  and  powder  only  for  one  charge.  Then 
he  became  confiderable:  And  he  marched  through  the  northern 
parts  by  Aberdeen.  The  Marquis  of  Huntly  was  in  the  King's  in- 
terefts ; but  would  not  join  with  him,  tho’  his  fons  did.  Aftro- 
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proceeded  againft  both  with  feverity  and  with  indignities.  The 
preachers  thundred  in  their  pulpits  againft  all  that  did  the  work 
of  the  Lord  deceitfully ; and  cried  out  againft  all  that  were  for 
moderate  proceedings,  as  guilty  of  the  blood  that  had  been  fhed. 
Thine  eye  Jhall  not  pity,  and  thou  Jhalt  not  /pare,  were  often  in- 
culcated after  every  execution : They  triumphed  with  fo  little 
decency,  that  it  gave  all  people  very  ill  imprelfions  of  them. 
But  this  was  not  the  worft  effeft  of  Lord  Montrofe* s expedition. 
It  loft  the  opportunity  at  Uxbridge:  It  alienated  the  Scots  much 
from  the  King:  It  exalted  all  that  were  enemies  to  peace.  Now 
they  leemed  to  have  lome  colour  for  all  thole  alperfions  they 
had  caft  on  the  King,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a correfpondence 
with  the  lr'tjh  rebels,  when  the  worft  tribe  of  them  had  been 
. thus  employed  by,  him.  His  affairs  declined  totally  in  England 
that  lummer : And  Lord  Hollis  faid  to  me,  all  was  owing  to 
Lord  Montrofe's  unhappy  fiiccefles. 

com Ipon  4 Upon  this  occalion  I will  relate  lomewhat  concerning  the 

deacc  with  Earl  of  Antrim I had  in  my  hand  feveral  of  his  letters  to  the 

Q^gandKing  in  the  year  1646,  writ  in  a very  confident  ftyle.  One 
was  lomewhat  particular:  He  in  a poftfeript  defired  the  King  to 
fend  the  inclofed  to  the  good  woman,  without  making  any  excule 
for  the  prefumptionj  by  which,  as  follows  in  the  poftfeript,  he 
meant  his  wife,  the  Duchels  of  Buckingham . This  made  me 
more  ealy  to  believe  a ftory  that  the  Earl  of  EJfex  told  me  he 
had  from  the  Earl  of  Northumberland : Upon  the  Reftoration,  in 
the  year  ibbo,  Lord  Antrim  was  thought  guilty  of  fo  much  blood- 
fhed,  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  he  could  not  be  included  in 
the  indemnity  that  was  to  pals  in  Ireland:  Upon  this  he  (Lord 
Antrim)  feeing  the  Duke  of  Ormond  fet  againft  him,  came  over 
to  London , and  was  lodged  at  Somerfet-Honfe:  And  it  was  be- 
lieved, that  having  no  children  he  fettled  his  eftate  on  Jermyn 
then  Earl  of  St.  Albans:  But  before  he  came  away,  he  had  made 
a prior  fettlement  in  favour  of  his  brother.  He  petitioned  the 
King  to  order  a Committee  of  Council  to  examine  the  warrants 
that  he  had  afted  upon.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  for  rejec- 
ting the  petition,  as  containing  a high  indignity  to  the  memo- 
ry of  King  Charles  the  firft:  And  faid  plainly  at  Council  table, 
that  if  any  perlon  had  pretended  to  affirm  luch  a thing  while 
they  were  at  Oxford , he  would  either  have  been  fevercly  punilh- 
ed  for  it,  or  the  King  would  foon  have  had  a very  thin  Court. 
But  it  feemed  juft  to  fee  what  he  had  to  fay  for  himfelf:  So  a 
committee  was  named,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was 
the  chief.  He  produced  to  them  lome  of  the  King’s  letters  : 
But  they  did  not  come  up  to  a full  proof.  In  one  of  them  the 
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King  wrote,  that  he  had  not  then  Ieifure,  but  referred  himfelf 
to-  the  Queen’s  letter ; and  faid,  that  was  all  one  as  if  he  writ 
himfelf.  Upon  this  foundation  he  produced  a feries  of  letters 
writ  by  himfelf  to  the  Queen,  in  which  he  gave  her  an  account 
of  every  one  of  thefe  particulars  that  were  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  {hewed  the  grounds  he  went  on,  and  defired  her  directions 
to  every  one  of  thefe:  He  had  anfwers  ordering  him  to  do  as  he 
did.  This  the  Queen-mother  efpouled  with  great  zeal;  and 
laid,  {he  was  bound  in  honour  to  fave  him.  1 faw  a great  deal  of 
that  management,  for  I was  then  at  Court.  But  it  was  gene- 
rally believed,  that  this  train  of  letters  was  made  up  at  that 
time  in  a collufion  between  the  Queen  and  him:  So  a report 
was  prepared  to  be  figned  by  the  Committee,  fetting  forth  that 
he  had  lb  fully  juftified  himfelf  in  every  thing  that  had  been 
objected  to  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  excepted  out  of  the  in- 
demnity. This  was  brought  firft  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
to  be  figned  by  him:  But  he  refilled  it;  and  faid,  he  was  for- 
ry  he  had  produced  fiich  warrants,  but  he  did  not  think  they 
could  lerve  his  turn ; for  he  did  not  believe  any  warrant  from 
the  King  or  Queen  could  juftify  lo  much  bloodfhed,  in  fo  ma- 
ny black  inftances  as  were  laid  againft  him.  Upon  his  refu- 
fal  the  reft  of  the  Committee  did  not  think  fit  to  fign  the  report: 

So  it  was  let  fall:  And  the  King  was  prevailed  on  to  write  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond , telling  him  that  he  had  fo  vindicated  him- 
felf, that  he  muft  endeavour  to  get  him  to  be  included  in  the 
indemnity.  That  was  done ; and  was  no  fmall  reproach  to  the 
King,  that  did  thus  facrifice  his  father’s  honour  to  his  mother’s 
importunity.  Upon  this  the  Earl  of  EJJex  told  me,  that  he  had  Theorigi- 
taken  all  the  pains  he  could  to  enquire  into  the  original  of  the 
Infh  maflacre,  but  could  never  fee  any  reafon  to  believe  the facrc- 
King  had  any  acceffion  to  it.  He  did  indeed  believe  that  the 
Queen  hearkened  to  the  propofitions  made  by  the  Irtfh , who 
undertook  to  take  the  Government  of  Ireland  into  their  hands, 
which  they  thought  they  could  eafily  perform:  And  then,  they 
faid,  they,  would  aflift  the  King  to  fubdue  the  hot  fpirits  at  Weft- 
minfier.  With  this  the  plot  of  the  inlurrcCtion  began:  And  all 
the  Infh  believed  the  Queen  encouraged  it.  But  in  the  firft  de- 
sign there  was  no  thought  of  a malfacre:  That  came  in  head  as 
they  were  laying  the  methods  of  executing  it:  So,  as  thofe  were 
managed  by  the  Priefts,  they  were  the  chief  men  that  let  on 
the  Irtfh  to  all  the  blood  and  cruelty  that  followed. 

I know  nothing  in  particular  of  the  fequel  of  the  war,  nor  of 
all  the  confufions  that  happened  till  the  murder  of  King  Charles 
the  firft  r Only  one  paflfage  I had  from  Lieutenant  General  Dru- 
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mond , afterwards  Lord  Strathallan.  He  ferved  on  the  King’s 
fide:  But  he  had  many  friends  among  thofe  who  were  for  the 
Covenant:  So  the  King’s  affairs  being  now  ruined,  he  was  re- 
commended to  Cromwell  being  then  in  a treaty  with  the  Spa- 
nijh  Ambaffadour,  who  was  negotiating  for  fome  regiments  to 
be  levied  and  fent  over  from  Scotland  to  Flanders : He  happened 
to  be  with  Cromwell  when  the  commiffioners  lent  from  Scotland 
to  proteft  againfl  the  putting  the  King  to  death  came  to  argue 
the  matter  with  him.  Cromwell  bade  Drumond  flay  and  hear 
their  conference,  which  he  did.  They  began  in  a heavy  languid* 
flyle  to  lay  indeed  great  load  on  the  King:  But  they  Hill  infift- 
cd  on  that  claufe  in  the  Covenant,  by  which  they  fwore  they 
would  be  faithful  in  the  prefervation  of  his  Majefly’s  perfon : 
With  this  they  {hewed  upon  what  terms  Scotland , as  well  as  the 
two  Houfes,  had  engaged  in  the  war  j and  what  folemn  declara- 
tions of  their  zeal  and  duty  to  the  King  they  all  along  publifh- 
ed ,*  which  would  now  appear,  to  the  fcandal  and  reproach  of  the 
chriflian  name,  to  have  been  falfe  pretences,  if  when  the  King 
was  in  their  power  they  fhould  proceed  to  extremities.  Upon 
this  Cromwell  entered  into  a long  difeourfe  of  the  nature  of  the 
regal  power,  according  to  the  principles  of  Mariana  and  Bu- 
chanan: He  thought  a breach  of  truft  in  a King  ought  to  be 
punifhed  more  than  any  other  crime  whatfoever:  He  Laid  as 
to  their  Covenant,  they  fwore  to  the  prefervation  of  the  King’s 
perfon  in  defence  of  the  true  religion:  If  then  it  appeared  that 
the  fettlement  of  the  true  religion  was  obflru&ed  by  the  King, 
fo  that  they  could  not  come  at  it  but  by  putting  him  out  of 
the  way,  then  their  oath  could  not  bind  them  to  the  prefer- 
ving  him  any  longer.  He  faid  alfo,  their  Covenant  did  bind 
them  to  bring  all  malignants,  incendiaries,  and  enemies  to  the 
caufe,  to  condign  punimment : And  was  not  this  to  be  executed 
impartially?  What  were  all  thofe  on  whom  publick  juftice  had 
been  done,  efpecially  thofe  who  fuffered  for  joining  with.Mw- 
trofei  but  fmali  offenders  acting  by  commiffion  from  the  King, 
who  was  therefore  the  principal,  and  fo  the  mofl  guilty  ? Dru- 
mond faid,  Cromwell  had  plainly  the  better  of  them  at  their  own 
weapon,  and  upon  their  own  principles.  At  this  time  presbytery 
was  in  its  height  at  Scotland. 

In  fummer  164 8,  when  the  Parliament  declared  they  would 
engage  to  refeue  the  King  from  his  imprifbnment,  and  the 
Parliament  of  England  from  the  force  it  was  put  under  by  the 
army,  the  Nobility  went  into  the  defign,  all  except  fix  or  eight. 
The  King  had  figned  an  engagement  to  make  good  his  offers 
to  the  Nation  of  the  northern  counties,  with  the  other  condi- 
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tions  formerly  mentioned:  And  particular  favours  were  promis- 
ed to  every  one  that  concurred  in  it.  The  Marquis  of  Argtle 
gave  it  out  that  the  HamtU'om , let  them  pretend  what  they 
would,  had  no  fincere  intentions  to  their  caiife,  but  had  engagc- 
ed  to  ferve  the  King  on  his  own  terms : He  filled  the  preachers 
with  fuch  jealoufies  of  this,  that  tho*  all  the  demands  that 
they  made  for  the  fecurity  of  their  caufe,  and  in  declaring  the 
grounds  of  the  war,  were  complied  with,  yet  they  could  not  be 
fatisfied,  but  ftill  faid  the  Hamiltons  were  in  a confederacy 
with  the  malignants  in  England ' and  did  not  intend  to  ftand  to 
what  they  promifed.  The  General  Alfembly  declared  againfl  it, 
as  an  unlawful  confederacy  with  the  enemies  of  God ,-  and  called 
it  the  Unlawful  Engagement,  which  came  to  be  the  name  com- 
monly given  to  it  in  all  their  pulpits.  They  every  where  preach- 
ed againfl  it,  and  oppofed  the  levies  all  they  could  by  Solemn 
denunciations  of  the  wrath  and  curfe  of  God  on  all  concerned 
in  them.  This  was  a ftrange  piece  of  oppofition  to  the  ftatc,  lit- 
tle inferiour  to  what  was  pretended  to,  and  put  in  practice  by 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  fouth-wefl  counties  of  Scotland  have  Seldom  corn  enough 
to  ferve  them  round  the  year:  And  the  northern  parts  produ- 
cing more  than  they  need,  thofe  in  the  weft  come  in  the  Summer 
to  buy  at  Lieth  the  ftores  that  come  from  the  north:  And  from 
a word  fVhtggam , ufed  in  driving  their  horfes  all  that  drove  were 
called  th zfVhtggamors,  and  ftiorter  the  Whiggs.  Now  in  that  year, 
after  the  news  came  down  of  Duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  the  Minis- 
ters animated  their  people  to  rife,  and  march  to  Edenburgh: 

And  they  came  up  marching  on  the  head  of  their  parifhes,  with 
an  unheard-of  fury,  praying  and  preachibg  all  the  way  as  they 
came.  The  Marquis  of  Argtle  and  his  party  came  and  headed  The  Minif- 
them,  they  being  about  6000.  This  was  called  the  fVbigga^S^e^a. 
mods  inroad:  And  ever  after  that  all  that  oppofed  the  Court  came 
in  contempt  to  be  called  IVhiggs:  And  from  Scotland  the  word  was 
brought  into  England , where  it  is  now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms 
of  diftin&ion. 

The  Committee  of  their  eftates,  with  the  force  they  had  in 
their  hands,  could  eafily  have  diffipated  this  undifciplin’d  herd. 

But  they  knowing  their  own  weaknefs  lent  to  Cromwell  defiring 
his  affiftance.  Upon  that  the  Committee  Saw  they  could  not  ftand 
before  him:  So  they  came  to  a treaty,  and  delivered  up  the  Go- 
vernment to  this  new  body.  Upon  their  afluming  it,  they  de- 
clared all  who  had  ferved  or  affifted  in  the  engagement  incapa- 
ble of  any  employment,  till  they  had  firft  Satisfied  the  Kirk 
of  the  truth  of  their  repentance,  and  made  publick  profeflions  of 
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it.  All  Churches  were  upon  that  full  of  mock  penitents,  fome 
making  their  acknowledgments  all  in  tears  to  gain  more  cre- 
dit with  the  new  party.  The  Earl  of  Lowdun,  that  was  Chan- 
cellour,  had  entred  into  folemn  promifcs  both  to  the  King  and 
the  Hamilton; : But  when  he  came  to  Scotland , his  wife,  a high 
covenanter,  and  an  Jieirels  by  whom  he  had  both  honour  and 
eftate,  threatned  him,  if  he  went  on  that  way,  with  a procels  of 
adultery,  in  which  {he  could  have  had  very  copious  proofs : He 
durft  not  Hand  this,  and  fo  compounded  the  matter  by  the 
deferring  his  friends,  and  turning  over  to  the  other  fide : Of 
which  he  made  publick  profeflion  in  tne  Church  of  Edenburgh 
with  many  tears,  confeffing  his  weaknefs  in  yielding  to  the 
temptation  of  what  had  a fhew  of  honour  and  loyalty,  for  which 
he  exprefled  a hearty  forrow.  Thofe  that  came  in  early  with 
great  {hews  of  compunction  got  eafier  off : But  thofe  who  Hood 
out  long  found  it  a harder  matter  to  make  their  peace.  Crom- 
well came  down  to  Scotland,  and  faw  the  new  model  fully  fa- 
ded. 

The  treaty  During  his  abfence  from  the  fcene,  the  treaty  of  the  ifie  of 

m_the  me  0/  fVtgbt  was  fa  on  foot  by  the  Parliament,  who  feeing  the  army 

S at  fuch  a diftance  took  this  occafion  of  treating  with  the  King. 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  others  who  were  for  a change  of  Govern- 
ment, had  no  mind  to  treat  any  more.  But  both  city  and  coun- 
try were  fo  defirous  of  a perfonal  treaty,  that  it  could  not  be 

refilled.  Vane,  Pierpoint,  and  fome  others  went  to  the  treaty  on 

purpofe  to  delay  matters  till  the  army  could  be  brought  up  to  Lon- 
don. All  that  wilh’d  well  to  the  treaty  prayed  the  King  at 
their  firft  coming  to  difpatch  the  bufinefs  with  all  poflible  hade, 
and  to  grant  the  firft  day  all  that  he  could  bring  himfelf  to  grant 
on  the  laft.  Hollis  and  Grimftone  told  me,  they  had  both  on 
their  knees  begged  this  of  the  King.  They  faid,  they  knew  Vane 
would  ftudy  to  draw  out  the  treaty  to  a great  length : And  he, 
who  declared  for  an  unbounded  liberty  of  confcience,  would  try 
to  gain  on  the  King’s  party  by  the  offer  of  a toleration  for  the 
common  prayer  and  the  epifcopal  clergy.  His  defign  in  that 
was  to  gain  time,  till  Cromwell  fhould  fettle  Scotland  and  the 
north.  But  they  faid,  if  the  King  would  frankly  come  in  with- 
out the  formality  of  papers  backward  and  forward,  and  lend 
them  back  next  day  with  the  conceflions  that  were  abfolute- 
ly  nccdfary,  they  did  not  doubt  but  he  {hould  in  a very  few  days 
be  brought  up  with  honour  freedom  and  fafety  to  the  Parliament, 
and  that  matters  fhould  be  brought  to  a prefent  fettlement.  Ti- 
tus, who  was  then  much  trailed  by  the  King,  and  employed 
in  a negotiation  with  the  prelbyterian  party,  told  me  he  had 
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fpoke  often  and  earneftly  to  him  in  the  fame  ftrain:  But  the 
King  could  not  come  to  a rcfolution : And  he  ftill  fancied,  that 
in  the  ftruggle  between  the  Houfe  of  Commons  and  the  Army 
both  faw  they  needed  him  lo  much  to  give  them  the  fuperiour 
ftrength,  that  he  imagined  by  balancing  them  he  would  bring 
both  fides  into  a greater  dependence  on  himfclf,  and  force  them 
to  better  terms.  In  this  Fane  flattered  the  epifeopal  party,  to  the 
King’s  ruin  as  well  as  their  own.  But  they  ftill  hated  the  Prcf- 
byterians  as  the  firft  authors  of  the  war  j and  feemed  unwilling 
to  think  well  of  them,  or  to  be  beholding  to  them.  Thus  the 
treaty  went  on  with  a fatal  flownefs : And  by  the  time  it  was  come 
to  lome  maturity,  Cromwell  came  up  with  his  army  and  over- 
turned all. 

Upon  this  I will  fet  down  what  Sir  Harbotle  Grimjlon  told  m ecromwrih 
a few  weeks  before  his  death:  Whether  it  was  done  at  this  time 
or  the  year  before  I cannot  tell:  I rather  believe  the  latter. 

When  the  Houfe  of  Commons  and  the  Army  were  a quarrelling, 
at  a meeting  of  the  officers  it  was  propofed  to  purge  the  army 
better,  that  they  might  know  whom  to  depend  on.  Cromwell 
upon  that  faid,  he  was  fore  of  the  Army ; but  there  was  another 
body  that  had  more  need  of  purging,  naming  the  Houfc  of 
Commons,  and  he  thought  the  Army  only  could  do  that.  Two 
officers  that  were  prefent  brought  an  account  of  this  to  Grimjlon, 
who  carried  them  with  him  to  the  Lobby  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, they  being  refblved  to  juftify  it  to  the  Houfe.  There 
was  another  debate  then  on  foot:  But  Grimjlon  diverted  it, 
and  laid,  he  had  a matter  of  privilege  of  the  higheft  fort  to  lay 
before  them:  It  was  about  the  being  and  freedom  of  the  Houfe. 

So  he  charged  Cromwell  with  the  defign  of  putting  a force  on 
the  Houfe:  He  had  his  witnefles  at  the  door,  and  defired  they 
might  be  examined:  They  were  brought  to  the  barr,  and  jufe 
titud  all  that  they  had  faid  to  him,  and  gave  a foil  relation  of 
all  that  had  pafs’d  at  their  meetings.  When  they  withdrew,  Crom- 
well fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  made  a folemn  prayer  to  God, 
attefting  his  innocence,  and  his  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  houfe : 

He  fobmitted  himfclf  to  the  providence  of  God,  who  it  feems 
thought  fit  to  exercife  him  with  calumny  and  (lander,  but  he 
committed  his  caufe  to  him:  This  he  did  with  great  vehemence, 
and  with  many  tears.  After  this  ftrange  and  bold  preamble  he 
made  fo  long  a fpeech,  juftifying  both  himfelf  and  the  reft  of 
the  officers,  except  a few  that  feemed  inclined  to  return  back  to 
Egypt,  that  he  wearied  out  the  Houfe,  and  wrought  fo  much  on 
his  party,  that  what  the  witnefles  had  faid  was  fo  little  believed, 
that  had  it  been  moved  Grimjlon  thought  that  both  he  and 
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they  would  have  been  lent  to  the  Tower.  But  whether  thdif 
guilt  made  them  modeft,  or  that  they  had  no  mind  to  have  the 
matter  much  talked  of,  they  let  it  fall : And  there  was  no  ftreagth 
in  the  other  fide  to  carry  it  farther.  To  compleat  the  fcene, 
as  loon  as  ever  Cromwell  got  out  of  the  Houle,  he  relolved  to 
trufthimfelf  no  more  among  them  j but  went  to  the  Army,  and 
in  a few  days  he  brought  them  up,  and  forced  a great  many  from 
the  Houfe. 

1 had  much  difcourle  on  this  head  with  one  who  knew  Crom- 
well well  and  all  that  fet  of  men;  and  a iked  him  how  they 
could  excufe  all  the  prevarications,  and  other  ill  things  of 
which  they  were  vifibly  guilty  in  the  condud  of  their  affairs.  He 
told  me,  they  believed  there  were  great  occafions  in  which  fome 
men  were  called  to  great  lervices,  in  the  doing  of  which  they 
were  cxculed  from  the  common  rules  of  morality:  Such  were 
the  practices  of  Eht/d  and  Jael,  Samfon  and  David-.  And  by 
this  they  fancied  they  had  a privilege  from  obferving  the  Hand- 
ing rules.  It  is  very  obvious  how  far  this  principle  may  be  car- 
ried, and  how  all  jultice  and  mercy  may  be  laid  afide  on  this  pre- 
tence by  every  bold  enthufiaft.  Ludlowm  his  memoirsjuftifies  this 
force  put  on  the  Parliament,  as  much  as  he  condemns  the  force 
that  Cromwell  and  the  Army  afterwards  put  on  the  Houfe:  And 
he  feems  to  lay  this  down  for  a maxim,  that  the  military  pow- 
er ought  always  to  be  fubjed  to  the  civil : And  yet,  without  any 
fort  of  refentment  for  what  he  had  done,  he  owns  the  fliare  he 
had  in  the  force  put  on  the  Parliament  at  this  time.  The  plain 
reconciling  of  this  is,  that  he  thought  when  the  Army  judged 
the  Parliament  was  in  the  wrong  they  might  ufe  violence,  but 
not  otherwile:  Which  gives  the  Army  a fuperiour  authority,  and 
an  infpcdion  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament.  This  (hews 
how  impolfible  it  is  to  let  up  a Commonwealth  in  England:  For 
that  cannot  be  brought  about  but  by  a military  force : And  they 
will  ever  keep  the  Parliament  in  (ubjedion  to  them,  and  fo 
keep  up  their  own  authority. 

I will  leave  all  that  relates  to  the  King’s  trial  and  death  to 
common  hiftorians , knowing  nothing  that  is  particular  of  that 
great  tranfadion,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  moft  amazing 
chi'iT'cn  fcenes  'n  hiftory.  Ireton  was  the  perfon  that  drove  it  on : For 
!{»«</ in"he Cromwell  was  all  the  while  in  fome  fufpence  about  it.  Ireton 
King's  Me.  bad  the  principles  and  the  temper  of  a CaJJius  in  him:  He  ftuck 
at  nothing  that  might  have  turned  England  to  a Commonwealth : 
And  he  found  out  Cook  and  Brad/haw,  two  bold  lawyers,  as  pro- 
per inftruments  for  managing  it.  Fairfax  was  much  diftraded 
in  his  mind,  and  changed  purpofes  often  every  day.  The  Presby- 
terians 
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tCriahs  and  the  body  of  the  City  were  much  agairift  it,  and  were  e- 
very  where  failing  and  praying  for  the  King’s  prefervation.  There 
was  not  above  8000  of  the  Army  about  the  town:  But  thefewere 
feleCtcd  out  of  the  whole  Army,  as  the  moft  engaged  in  enthufiafm: 

And  they  were  kept  at  prayer  in  their  way  almoft  day  and  night, 
except  when  they  were  upon  duty : So  that  they  were  wrought 
up  to  a pitch  of  fury,  that  ftruck  a terrour  into  all  people. 

On  the  other  hand  the  King’s  party  was  without  fpirit:  And, 
as  many  of  themfelves  have  faid  to  me,  they  could  never  be- 
lieve his  death  was  really  intended  till  it  was  too  late.  They 
thought  all  was  a pageantry  to  ftrike  a terrour,  and  to  force  the 
Kins  to  fuch  conceffions  as  they  had  a mind  to  extort  from 
him. 

The  King  himfelf  fhewed  a calm  andacompofcd  firmnefs,  which  The  Kin^i 
amazed  all  people ; and  that  fo  much  the  more,  becaufe  it  wasbchavl0Ur’ 
not  natural  to  him.  It  was  imputed  to  a very  extraordinary  mea- 
fure  of  fupernatural  affiftance.  Bifhop  Juxon  did  the  duty  of  his 
function  honeftly,  but  with  a dry  coldnefs  that  could  not  raife 
the  King’s  thoughts:  So  that  it  was  owing  wholly  to  fomewhat 
within  himfelf  that  he  went  thro’  fo  many  indignities  with  fo 
much  true  greatnefs,  without  diforder  or  any  fort  of  affectati- 
on. Thus  he  died  greater  than  he  had  lived  ♦ and  {hewed,  that 
which  has  been  often  obferved  of  the  whole  race  of  the  Stewards , 
that  they  bore  misfortunes  better  than  profperity.  His  reign 
both  in  peace  and  war  was  a continual  feries  of  errours:  So  that 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  a true  judgment  of  things.  He 
was  out  of  mcafure  let  on  following  his  humour,  but  unreafona- 
bly  feeble  to  thole  whom  he  trufled,  chiefly  to  the  Queen.  He 
had  too  high  a notion  of  the  regal  power,  and  thought  that  eve- 
ry oppofition  to  it  was  rebellion.  He  minded  little  things 
too  much,  and  was  more  concerned  in  the  drawing  of  a paper 
than  in  fighting  a battel.  He  had  a firm  averfion  to  Popery, 
but  was  much  inclined  to  a middle  way  between  Proteflants 
and  Papifls,  by  which  he  loft  the  one  without  gaining  the 
other.  His  engaging  the  Duke  of  Rohan  in  the  war  of  Ro- 
chelle , and  then  shifting  him  fo  poorly,  and  forfaking  him  at 
laft,  gave  an  ill  character  of  him  to  all  the  Proteflants  abroad. 

The  Earl  o £ Lauderdale  told  me,  the  Duke  of  Rohan  was  at  Ge- 
neva, where  he  himfelf  was,  when  he  received  a very  long  let- 
ter or  rather  a little  book  from  my  father,  which  gave  him  a 
copious  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland: 

He  tranflated  it  to  the  Duke  of  Rohan , who  expreffed  a vehe- 
ment indignation  at  the  Court  of  England  for  their  ufage  of  him : 

Of  which  this  was  the  account  he  then  gave. 
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The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  a fecret  converfation  with  the 
Queen  of  France , of  which  the  Queen-mother  was  very  jealous, 
and  poffeffcd  the  King  with  fuch  a fenfe  of  it,  that  he  was  or- 
dered immediately  to  leave  the  Court.  Upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land under  this  affront  he  poffefTed  the  King  with  fuch  a ha- 
tred of  that  Court,  that  the  Queen  was  ill  uled  on  her  coming 
over,  and  all  her  lervants  were  fent  back.  He  told  him  alio 
that  the  Protedants  were  fo  ill  ufed,  and  fo  drong,  that  if 
he  would  protect  them  they  would  involve  that  Kingdom  in 
new  wars  j which  he  reprefented  as  fo  glorious  a beginning  of 
his  reign,  that  the  King  without  weighing  the  confequcnce 
of  it  lent  one  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of  Rohan  about  it.  Great 
affidance  was  promiled  by  lea:  So  a war  was  refolved  on,  in 
which  the  fhare  that  our  Court  had  is  well  enough  known. 
But  the  infamous  part  was,  that  Richlieii  got  the  King  of  France 
to  make  his  Queen  write  an  obliging  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
kingham, alluring  him  that,  if  he  would  let  Rochelle  fall  without 
aflifting  it,  he  fhould  have  leave  to  come  over,  and  fhould  fet- 
tle the  whole  matter  of  the  religion  according  to  their  edicts. 
This  was  a flrangc  proceeding : But  Cardinal  Richlieu  could  turn 
that  weak  King  as  he  pleafed.  Upon  this  the  Duke  made  that 
fhameful  campaign  of  the  ifle  of  Rhe.  But  finding  next  winter 
that  he  was  not  to  be  differed  to  go  over  into  France,  and  that 
he  was  abufed  into  a falfe  hope,  he  refolved  to  have  followed  that 
matter  with  more  vigour,  when  he  was  dabbed  by  Felton. 

There  is  another  dory  told  of  the  King’s  conduct  during  the 
peaceable  part  of  his  reign,  which  I had  from  Halewyn  of  Dort, 
who  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Holland,  and  was  the 
wiled  and  greated  man  I knew  among  them.  He  told  me,  he 
had  it  from  his  father,  who  being  then  the  chief  man  of  Dort 
was  of  the  States,  and  had  the  fecret  communicated  to  him.  When 
Ifahella  Clara  Eugenia  grew  old,  and  began  to  decline,  a great 
many  of  her  council,  apprehending  what  naileries  they  would 
fall  under  when  they  fliould  be  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
niards, formed  a delign  of  making  themfelves  a free  Common- 
wealth, that,  in  imitation  of  the  union  among  the  Cantons  of 
Switzerland  that  were  of  both  religions,  there  fhould  be  a 
perpetual  confederacy  between  them  and  the  States  of  the  feven 
provinces.  This  they  communicated  to  Henry  Frederick  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  to  lome  of  the  States,  who  approved  of  it, 
but  thought  it  necefTary  to  engage  the  King  of  England  in  it. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  told  the  Engltflo  Embalfadour,  that  there 
was  a matter  of  great  confequence  that  was  fit  to  be  laid  before 
the  Kingj  but  it  was  of  fuch  a nature,  and  fuch  perfons  were 
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concerned  in  it,  that  it  could  not  be  communicated  unlels  the 
King  would  be  pleafed  to  promile  ablblute  fecrecy  for  the  pre- 
lent. This  the  King  did : And  then  the  Prince  of  Orange  lent 
him  the  whole  Icheme.  The  lecret  was  ill  kept : Either  the  King 
trailed  it  to  fome  who  difeovered  it,  or  the  paper  was  ftollen 
from  him  -y  for  it  was  fent  over  to  the  Court  of  Bruxells : One  of 
the  Minillry  loll  his  head  for  it:  And  lome  took  the  alarm  lo 
quickly  that  they  got  to  Holland  out  of  danger.  After  this  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  no  commerce  with  our  Court,  and  often 
lamented  that  lo  great  a dclign  was  lo  unhappily  loll.  He  had 
as  ill  an  opinion  of  the  King’s  conduct  of  the  war,*  for  when 
the  Queen  came  over,  and  brought  lome  of  the  generals  with 
her,  the  Prince  faid,  after  he  had  talked  with  them,  (as  the  late 
King  told  me, ) he  did  not  wonder  to  fee  the  affairs  of  England 
decline  as  they  did,  lince  he  had  talked  with  the  King’s  gene- 
rals. 

I will  not  enter  farther  into  the  military  part : For  1 remem- 
ber an  advice  of  Marlhall  Scomberg’s,  never  to  meddle  in  the 
relation  of  military  matters.  He  faid,  lome  affeded  to  relate 
thofe  affairs  in  all  the  terms  of  war,  in  which  they  committed 
great  errours  that  expofed  them  to  the  fcorn  of  all  comman- 
ders, who  mull  delpile  relations  that  pretend  to  an  exadnels 
when  there  were  blunders  in  every  part  of  them. 

In  the  King’s  death  the  ill  effed  of  extreme  violent  counfels  The  in  ef- 
dilcovered  itfelf.  Ireton  hoped  that  by  this  all  men  concerned 
in  it  would  become  irreconcileable  to  monarchy,  and  would  ad  fcis. 
as  defperate  men,  and  dellroy  all  that  might  revenge  that  blood. 

But  this  had  a very  different  effed.  Something  of  the  fame 
nature  had  happened  in  lower  inllances  before:  But  they  were 
not  the  wiler  for  it.  The  Earl  of  Strafford’s  death  made  all  his 
former  errours  be  forgot:  It  railed  his  charader,  and  call  a 
tailing  odium  on  that  way  of  proceeding  ,*  whereas  he  had  funk 
in  his  credit  by  any  cenfure  lower  than  death,  and  had  been  lit- 
tle pitied,  if  not  thought  jullly  punilhed.  The  like  effed  fol- 
lowed upon  Archbilhop  Laud’s  death.  He  was  a learned,  a fin- 
cere  and  zealous  man,  regular  in  his  own  life,  and  humble  in 
his  private  deportment,*  but  was  a hot,  indiforeet  man,  eagerly 
purfuing  fome  matters  that  were  either  very  inconfiderable  or  mis- 
chievous, fuch  as  fetting  the  communion  table  by  the  eall  walls  of 
churches,  bowing  to  it,  and  calling  it  the  Altar,  the  lupprelling 
the  Walloons  privileges,  the  breaking  of  ledures,  the  encoura- 
ging of  Iports  on  the  Lord’s  day,  with  fome  other  things  that 
were  of  no  value : And  yet  all  the  zeal  and  heat  of  that  time 
was  laid  out  on  thele.  His  feverity  in  the  Star-chamber  and 
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in  the  High-Commillion-Court,  but  above  all  his  violent  and 
indeed  inexcufable  injuftice  in  the  profecution  of  Bilhop  Willi- 
ams , were  fuch  vifible  blemilhes,  that  nothing  but  the  putting 
him  to  death  in  fo  unjuft  a manner  could  have  railed  his  cha- 
racter ^ which  indeed  it  did  to  a degree  offetting  him  up  as  a pat- 
tern, and  the  eftabliftiing  all  his  notions  as  ftandards,  by  which 
judgments  are  to  be  made  of  men  whether  they  are  true  to  the 
church  or  not.  His  diary,  tho5  it  was  a bale  thing  to  publilh 
it,  reprefents  him  as  an  abjeCt  fawner  on  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  as  a luperftitious  regarder  of  dreams : His  defence  of 
himlelf,  writ  with  lo  much  care  when  he  was  in  the  Tower , 
is  a very  mean  performance.  He  intended  in  that  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  world.  In  molt  particulars  he  excufes  himlelf 
by  this,  that  he  was  but  one  of  many,  who  either  in  Council, 
Star-chamber,  or  High-Commiftion  voted  illegal  things.  Now 
tho5  this  was  true,  yet  a chief  Minifter,  and  one  in  high  favour, 
determines  the  reft  lo  much,  that  they  are  generally  little  better 
than  machines  aCted  by  him.  On  other  occcafions  he  fays, 
the  thing  was  proved  but  by  one  witnels.  Now,  how  ftrong  foever 
this  defence  may  be  in  law,  it  is  of  no  force  in  an  appeal  to 
the  world ; for  if  a thing  is  true,  it  is  no  matter  how  full  or 
how  defective  the  proof  is.  The  thing  that  gave  me  the  ftrong- 
eft  prejudice  againft  him  in  that  book  is,  that  after  he  had  leen 
the  ill  effects  of  his  violent  counlels,  and  had  been  lo  long  Ihut 
up,  and  fo  long  at  leilure  to  refleCt  on  what  had  pals’d  in  the  hur- 
ry of  palfion  in  the  exaltation  of  his  profperity,  he  does  not 
in  any  one  part  of  that  great  work  acknowledge  his  own  errours, 
nor  mix  in  it  any  wife  or  pious  reflections  on  the  ill  ufage  he 
met  with  or  the  unhappy  fteps  he  had  made:  So  that  while 
his  enemies  did  really  magnify  him  by  their  inhuman  prolecuti- 
on,  his  friends  Heyltn  and  Wharton  have  as  much  lelfened  him, 
the  one  by  writing  his  life,  and  the  other  by  publilhing  his  vin- 
dication of  himfelf. 

The  account  gut  the  recoiling  of  cruel  counfcls  on  the  authors  of  them 
riAimi.  never  appeared  more  eminently  than  in  the  death  of  King  Charles 
the  firft,  whole  lerious  and  chriftian  deportment  in  it  made  all 
his  former  errours  be  entirely  forgot,  and  raifed  a compaftio- 
nate  regard  to  him,  that  drew  a lafting  hatred  on  the  aCtors, 
and  was  the  true  occafion  of  the  great  turn  of  the  nation  in  the 
year  1660.  This  was  much  heightened  by  the  publilhing  of  his 
book  called  EAeuy  BMrrf.ua),  which  was  univerfally  believed  to  be 
hi>  own : And  that  coming  out  foon  after  his  death  had  the  great- 
eft  run  in  many  impreffions  that  any  book  has  had  in  our  age. 
There  was  in  it  a noblenels  and  juftnels  of  thought  with  a great- 
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nels  of  ftyle,  that  made  it  to  be  look’d  on  as  the  beft  writ  book 
in  th t Engltjh  language:  And  the  piety  of  the  prayers  made 
all  people  cry  out  againft  the  murder  of  a Prince,  who  thought 
jfo  ferioufiy  of  all  his  affairs  in  his  fecret  meditations  before  God. 

I was  bred  up  with  a high  veneration  of  this  book : And  I re- 
member  that,  when  I heard  how  fome  denied  it  to  be  his,  I 
alked  the  Earl  of  Lothian  about  it,  who  both  knew  the  King 
very  well  and  loved  him  little:  He  feemed  confident  it  was  his 
own  work;  for  he  faid,  he  had  heard  him  fay  a great  many  of 
thole  very  periods  that  he  found  in  that  book.  Being  thus  con- 
firmed in  that  perfuafion,  I was  not  a little  furprifed,  when  in 
the  year  1673,  in  which  I had  a great  fhare  of  favour  and  free 
conversion  with  the  then  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Kin g James 
the  fecond,  as  he  fuffered  me  to  talk  very  freely  to  him  about 
matters  of  religion,  and  as  I was  urging  him  with  fomewhat  out 
of  his  father’s  book,  he  told  me  that  book  was  not  of  his  father’s 
writing,  and  that  the  letter  to  the  Prince  of  IV ales  was  never 
brought  to  him.  He  faid,  Dr.  Gawden  writ  it:  After  the  re- 
ftoration  he  brought  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  and  rhe  Earl  of 
Southampton  both  to  the  King  and  to  himfelf,  who  affirmed  that 
they  knew  it  was  his  writing;  and  that  it  was  carried  down 
by  the  Earl  of  Southampton , and  {hewed  the  King  during  the 
treaty  of  Newport , who  read  it,  and  approved  of  it  as  contain- 
ing his  lenle  of  things.  Upon  this  he  told  me,  that  tho* 

Sheldon  and  the  other  Bifhops  oppofed  Gawden'%  promotion  be- 
caufe  he  had  taken  the  Covenant,  yet  the  merits  of  that  fervice 
carried  it  for  him  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  made  to  it. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  difputing  about  this  book : Some 
are  fo  zealous  for  mantaining  it  to  be  the  King’s,  that  they 
think  a man  falfe  to  the  Church  that  doubts  it  to  be  his:  Yet 
the  evidence  fince  that  time  brought  to  the  contrary  has  been 
fo  ftrong,  that  I mnft  leave  that  under  the  fame  uncertainty  un- 
der which  I found  it:  Only  this  is  certain,  that  Gawden  never 
writ  any  thing  with  that  force,  his  other  writings  being  fiich, 
that  no  man  from  a likenefs  of  ftyle  would  think  him  capable 
of  writing  fo  extraordinary  a book  as  that  is. 

Upon  the  King’s  death  the  Scots  proclaimed  his  fon  King,  Thc  Scou 
and  lent  over  Sir  George  If'tncatn,  that  married  my  great  aunt,  treat  with 
to  treat  with  him  while  he  was  in  the  ifle  of  Jerfey.  The  King  Second W 
entred  into  a negotiation  with  them,  and  lent  him  back  with 
general  alfurances  of  confenting  to  every  reafonable  propofition 
that  they  fhould  fend  him.  He  named  the  Hague  for  the  place 
of  treaty,  he  being  to  go  thither  in  a few  days.  So  the  Scots 
fent  over  commifiioners,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  Earls  of 
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Caffiles  and  Lothian , the  former  of  thefe  was  my  firft  wife’s  fa- 
ther, a man  of  great  vertue  and  of  a confiderable  degree  of  good 
underftanding:  He  was  fo  fincere,  that  he  would  fuffer  no  man 
to  take  his  words  in  any  other  fenfe  than  as  he  meant  them  : 
He  adhered  firmly  to  his  inftru&ions,  but  with  fo  much  candour, 
that  King  Charles  retained  very  kind  impreffions  of  it  to  his 
life’s  end.  The  man  then  in  the  greateft  favour  with  the  King 
was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham:  He  was  wholly  turned  to  mirth  and 
pleafure:  He  had  the  art  of  turning  perfons  or  things  into 
ridicule  beyond  any  man  of  the  age:  He  pofTeffed  the* young 
King  with  very  ill  principles  both  as  to  religion  and  morality, 
and  with  a very  mean  opinion  of  his  father,  whole  ftiffnefs  was 
with  him  a frequent  fubjeft  of  raillery.  He  prevailed  with  the 
King  to  enter  into  a treaty  with  the  Scots,  tho*  that  was  vehe- 
mently oppofed  by  almoft  all  the  reft  that  were  about  him, 
who  prefied  him  to  adhere  fteddily  to  his  father’s  maxims  and 
example. 

Montrofs s When  the  King  came  to  the  Hague , William  Duke  of  Hamil- 

ton and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale , who  had  left  Scotland , entred 
into  a great  meafure  of  favour  and  confidence  with  him.  The 
Marquis  of  Montrofe  came  likewife  to  him,  and  undertook  if 
he  would  follow  his  counfels  to  reftore  him  to  his  Kingdoms 
by  main  force:  But  when  the  King  defired  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  examine  the  methods  which  he  propofed,  he  entertained  him 
with  a recital  of  his  own  performances  and  of  the  credit  he 
was  in  among  the  people,*  and  faid,  the  whole  nation  would  rife 
if  he  went  over,  tno’  accompanied  only  with  a page.  He  defired 
of  the  King  nothing  but  power  to  a£t  in  his  name,  with  a 
fupply  in  money,  and  a letter  recommending  him  to  the  King 
of  Denmark  for  a fhip  to  carry  him  over,  and  for  fuch  arms 
as  he  could  /pare.  With  that  the  King  gave  him  the  Garter. 
He  got  firft  to  Orknay , and  from  thence  into  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland $ but  could  perform  nothing  of  what  he  had  undertaken. 
At  laft  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  thofe  to  whom  he  trufted 
himfelf,  Mackland  of  AJJin , and  was  brought  over  a prifoner 

And  death,  to  Edenhurgh.  He  was  carried  thro’  the  ftreets  with  all  the 
infamy  that  brutal  men  could  contrive:  And  in  a few  days  he 
was  hanged  on  a very  high  gibbet:  And  his  head  and  quarters 
were  let  up  in  divers  places  of  the  Kingdom.  His  behaviour 
under  all  that  barbarous  ufage  was  as  great  and  firm  to  the  laft, 
looking  on  all  that  was  done  to  him  with  a noble  fcorn,  as  the 
fury  of  his  enemies  was  black  and  univerfally  detefted.  This 
cruelty  railed  a horrour  in  all  fober  people  againft  thofe  who  could 
infiilt  over  fuch  a man  in  misfortunes.  The  triumphs  that  the 
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preachers  made  on  this  occadon  rendered  them  odious,  and  made 
Lord  Montrofe  to  be  both  more  pitied  and  lamented,  than  other- 
wife  he  could  have  been.  This  happened  while  the  Scots  com- 
miflioners  were  treating  with  the  King  at  the  Hague.  The  vi- 
olent party  in  Scotland  were  for  breaking  off  the  treaty  upon  it, 
tho’  by  the  date  of  Lord  Motitrofe’ s commiffion  it  appeared  to 
have  been  granted  before  the  treaty  was  begun : But  it  was  car- 
ried not  to  recall  their  commillioners:  Nor  could  the  King  on 
the  other  hand  be  prevailed  on  by  his  own  Court  to  fend  them 
away  upon  this  cruelty  to  a man  who  had  afted  by  his  commif- 
fion,  and  yet  was  fo  ufed.  The  treaty  was  quickly  concluded: 
The  King  was  in  no  condition  to  ftruggle  with  them,  but  yield- 
ed to  all  their  demands,  of  taking  the  Covenant,  and  fuffering 
none  to  be  about  him  but  fuch  as  took  it.  He  failed  home  to 
Scotland  in  fome  Dutch  men  of  war  with  which  the  Prince 
of  Orange  furnifhed  him,  with  all  the  ftock  of  money  and 
arms  that  his  credit  could  raife.  That  indeed  would  not  have 
been  very  great,  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  not  joined  his  own 
to  it.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  were 
fuffered  to  go  home  with  him : But  foon  after  his  landing  an  or- 
der came  to  put  them  from  him.  The  King  complained  of 
this : But  Duke  Hamilton  at  parting  told  him,  he  muft  prepare 
for  things  of  a harder  digeftion:  He  faid,  at  prefent  he  could 
do  him  no  fervice:  The  Marquis  of  Argile  was  then  in  abfolute 
credit:  Therefore  he  defired  that  he  would  ftudy  to  gain  him, 
and  give  him  no  caufe  of  jealoufy  on  his  account.  This  King 
Charles  told  me  himfelfj  -as  a part  of  Duke  Hamilton’s  character. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  took  all  the  ways  poffible  to  gain  Lord 
Argile  and  the  Minifters : Only  his  diifolute  courfe  of  life  was 
exceflive  fcandalous ; which  to  their  great  reproach  they  con- 
nived at,  bccaufe  he  advifed  the  King  to  put  himfelf  wholly  in- 
to their  hands.  The  King  wrought  himfelf  into  as  grave  a de- 
portment as  he  could:  He  heard  many  prayers  and  fermons, 
lome  of  a great  length.  I remember  in  one  fail  day  there  were 
fix  fermons  preached  without  intermiflion.  I was  there  my  felf, 
and  not  a little  weary  of  lb  tedious  a fervice.  The  King  was 
not  allowed  fo  much  as  to  walk  abroad  on  lundays : And  if  at 
any  time  there  had  been  any  gaiety  at  Court,  fuch  as  dancing 
or  playing  at  cards,  he  was  feverely  reproved  for  it.  This  was 
managed  with  fo  much  rigour , and  fo  little  diferetion , that 
it  contributed  not  a little  to  beget  in  him  an  averfion  to  all 
fort  of  ftri&nels  in  religion.  All  that  had  abted  on  his  father’s 
fide  were  ordered  to  keep  at  a great  diftancc  from  him : And  be- 
caufe  the  common  people  (T.ewcd  fome  affeftion  to  the  King,  the 
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crouds  that  prefs’d  to  fee  him  were  alfo  kept  off  from  coming 
about  him.  Cromwell  was  not  idle:  But  feeing  the  Scots  were 
calling  home  their  King,  and  knowing  that  from  thence  he  might 
exped  an  invafion  into  England,  he  refolved  to  prevent  them, 
and  fo  marched  into  Scotland  with  his  army.  The  Scots  brought 
together  a very  good  army : The  King  was  differed  to  come  once 
to  fee  it,  but  not  to  flay  in  it;  for  they  were  afraid  he  might 
gain  too  much  upon  the  fouldiers : So  he  was  fent  away. 

The  army  was  indeed  one  of  the  belt  that  ever  Scotland  had 
brought  together : But  it  was  ill  commanded : For  all  that  had 
made  defection  from  their  caufe,  or  that  were  thought  indiffe- 
rent as  to  either  fide,  which  they  called  deteflable  neutrali- 
ty, were  put  out  of  commiffion.  The  preachers  thought  it  an 
army  of  faints,  and  feemed  well  affured  of  fuccefs.  They  drew 
near  Gjfomwell,  who  being  preffed  by  them  retired  towards  Dun- 
bar, where  his  fhips  and  provifions  lay.  The  Scots  followed  him, 
and  were  polled  on  a hill  about  a mile  from  thence,  where  there 
was  no  attacking  them.  Cromwell  was  then  in  great  diltrefs,  and 

looked  on  himfelf  as  undone.  There  was  no  marching  towards 
Berwick,  the  ground  was  too  narrow : Nor  could  he  come  back 
into  the  country  without  being  feparated  from  his  fhips,  and 
flarving  his  army.  The  leafb  evil  feemed  to  be  to  kill  his  horfes, 
and  put  his  army  on  board,  and  fail  back  to  Newcajlle-,  which,  in 
the  difpofition  that  England  was  in  at  that  time,  would  have  been 
all  their  deflru&ion,  for  it  would  have  occafioned  an  univerfal 
infurre&ion  for  the  King.  They  had  not  above  three  days  fo- 
rage for  their  horfes.  So  Cromwell  called  his  officers  to  a day 
of  feeking  the  Lord,  in  their  flyle.  He  loved  to  talk  much  of 
that  matter  all  his  life  long  afterwards : He  faid,  he  felt  luch  an 
enlargement  of  heart  in  prayer,  and  fuch  quiet  upon  it,  that  he 
bade  all  about  him  take  heart,  for  God  had  certainly  heard  them, 
and  would  appear  for  them.  After  prayer  they  walked  in  the  Earl 
of  Roxburgh's  gardens  that  lay  under  the  hill:  And  by  profpec- 
tive  glaffes  they  difeerned  a great  motion  in  the  Scot'tjh  Camp: 
Upon  which  Cromwell  faid,  God  is  delivering  them  into  our 
hands,  they  are  coming  down  to  us.  Lefley  was  in  the  chief 
command : But  he  had  a committee  of  the  States  to  give  him 
his  orders,  among  whom  War  'tjloun  was  one.  Thefe  were  wea- 
ry of  lying  in  the  fields,  and  thought  that  Lefley  made  not  halle 
enough  to  dellroy  thofe  Se&aries ; for  fo  they  came  to  call  them. 
He  told  them,  by  lying  there  all  wasfure;  but  that  by  engaging 
in  a&ion  with  gallant  and  defperate  men  all  might  be  loll:  Yet 
they  Hill  called  on  him  to  fall  on.  Many  have  thought  that 
all  this  was  treachery  done  on  defign  to  deliver  up  our  army  to 
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Cromwell -y  Tome  laying  it  upon  Lefley , and  others  upon  my 
uncle.  I am  perfuaded  there  was  no  treachery  in  it:  Only  IVa- 
riftoun  was  too  hot,  and  Lefley  was  too  cold,  and  yielded  too 
eafily  to  their  humours,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done. 

They  were  all  the  night  employed  in  coming  down  the  hill: 

And  in  the  morning,  before  they  were  put  in  order,  Cromwell 
fell  upon  them.  Two  regiments  ftood  their  ground,  and  were 
almoft  all  killed  in  their  ranks:  The  reft  did  run  in  a moft  Ihame- 
fiil  manner : So  that  both  their  artillery  and  baggage  were  loft, 
and  with  theft  a great  many  prifoners  were  taken,  fome  thou- 
fands  in  all.  Cromwell  upon  this  advanced  to  Edenburghy  where 
he  was  received  without  any  oppofition : And  the  caftle  that 
might  have  made  a long  refiftance  did  capitulate.  So  all  the 
fouthern  part  of  Scotland  came  under  contribution  to  Cromwell. 

Sterltn  was  the  advanced  garrifon  on  the  King’s  fide.  H%him- 
ftlf  retired  to  St.  Johnfloun.  A Parliament  was  called  that  fat 
for  fome  time  at  Sterltn  y and  for  fbme  time  at  St.JohnJloun, 
in  which  a full  indemnity  was  pals’d,  not  in  the  language  of  a 
pardon  but  of  an  a&  of  approbation : Only  all  that  joined  with 
Cromwell  were  declared  traitors.  But  now  the  way  of  railing 
a new  army  was  to  be  thought  on. 

A queftion  had  been  propoftd  both  to  the  committee  of  States  Difpntes  a- 
and  to  the  commilfioners  of  the  Kirk,  whether  in  this  extremi-  mitting  o?1* 
ty  thoft  who  had  made  defection , or  had  been  hitherto  too 1,1  p«fons 
backward  in  the  work,  might  not  upon  the  profellion  of  their  country.  "r 
repentance  be  received  into  publick  truft,  and  admitted  to  ftrve 
in  the  defence  of  their  country.  To  this  anlwers  were  diftindly 
given  by  two  relolutions : The  one  was,  that  they  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  make  profellion  of  their  repentance : And  the  other 
was,  that  after  luch  profelfions  made  they  might  be  received  to 
defend  and  ftrve  their  country. 

Upon  this  a great  divifion  followed  in  the  Kirk:  Thoft  who 
adhered  to  thele  relolutions  were  called  the  Publick  Relolutio- 
ners : But  againft  theft  fome  of  thoft  bodies  protefted,  and  they, 
together  with  thoft  who  adhered  to  them,  were  called  the  Pro- 
teftors.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  faid,  that  every  government 
might  call  out  all  that  were  under  its  prote&ion  to  its  defence: 

This  ftemed  founded  on  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations : And, 
if  men  had  been  milled,  it  was  a ftrange  cruelty  to  deny  room 
for  repentance : This  was  contrary  to  the  nature  of  God  and  to 
the  Gofpel,  and  was  a likely  mean  to  drive  them  to  defpair : 
Therefore  after  two  years  time  it  ftemed  realbnable  to  allow  them 
to  ftrve  according  to  their  birthright  in  Parliament,  or  in  other 
hereditary  offices , or  in  the  army  j from  all  which  they  had 
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been  excluded  by  an  ad  made  in  the  year  1649,  which  ranged 
them  in  different  claffes,  and  was  from  thence  called  the  ad 
of  claffes.  But  the  Proteftors  objeded  againft  all  this,  that  to 
take  in  men  of  known  enmity  to  the  caufewas  a fort  of  betray- 
ing it,  becaufe  it  was  the  putting  it  in  their  power  to  betray  it  j 
that  to  admit  them  into  a profeflion  of  repentance  was  a pro- 
fanation, and  a mocking  of  God  : It  was  vifible,  they  were  wil- 
ling to  comply  with  thefe  terms,  tho’  againft  their  confcicnce, 
only  to  get  into  the  army:  Nor  could  they  exped  a blelfing 
from  God  on  an  army  fo  conftituted.  And  as  to  this  particu- 
lar they  had  great  advantage;  for  this  mock  penitence  was  in- 
deed a matter  of  great  fcandal.  When  thefe  refolutions  were 
pafs’d  with  this  proteftation,  a great  many  of  the  five  weftern 
counties,  Cltddijaale , Renfrew,  Air,  Galloway  and  Nithtjdale, 
met,  and  formed  an  aftociation  apart,  both  againft  the  army 
of  Sedaries,  and  againft  this  new  defedion  in  the  Kirk  party. 
They  drew  a remonftrance  againft  all  the  proceedings  in  the 
treaty  with  the  King,  when,  as  they  faid,  it  was  vifible  by  the 
commiffion  he  granted  to  Montrofe  that  his  heart  was  not  fincere: 
And  they  were  alfo  againft  thetendring  him  the  Covenant,  when 
they  had  reafon  to  believe  he  took  it  not  with  a refblution  to 
maintain  it,  fince  his  whole  deportment  and  private  converfa- 
tion  fhewed  a fecret  enmity  to  the  work  of  God:  And,  after  an 
inviduous  enumeration  of  many  particulars,  they  imputed  the 
fhameful  defeat  at  Dunbar  to  their  prevaricating  in  thefe  things; 
and  concluded  with  a defire,  that  the  King  might  be  excluded 
from  any  fharein  the  adminiftration  of  the  Government,  and  that 
his  caufe  -might  be  put  out  of  the  ftate  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
army  of  the  Sedaries.  This  was  brought  to  the  committee  of 
the  States  at  St.  JobnJloun,  and  was  feverely  inveighed  againft  by 
Sir  Thomas  Nicholfon , the  King’s  advocate  or  attorney  general 
there,  who  had  been  till  then  a zealous  man  of  their  party : But 
he  had  lately  married  my  fiftcr,  and  my  father  had  great  in- 
fluence on  him.  He  prevailed  fo,  that  the  remonftrance  was  con- 
demned as  divifive,  fadious,  and  fcandalous:  But  that  the  peo- 
Great  hard-  pic  might  not  be  too  much  moved  with  thefe  things,  a declara- 
ble King  un  t'on  was  prePared  to  be  fet  out  by  the  King  for  the  fatisfying 
of  them.  In  it  there  were  many  hard  things.  The  King  own- 
ed the  fin  of  his  father  in  marrying  into  an  idolatrous  family: 
He  acknowledged  the  bloodfhed  in  the  late  wars  lay  at  his  fa- 
ther’s door : He  expreffed  a deep  fenfe  of  his  own  ill  education,  and 
the  prejudices  he  had  drunk  in  againft  the  caufe  of  God,  of 
which  he  was  now  very  fenfible:  He  confeflcd  all  the  former 
parts  of  his  life  to  have  been  a courfe  of  enmity  to  the  work  of 
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God:  He  repented  of  his  commiffion  to  Montrofe,  and  of  eve- 
ry thing  he  had  done  that  gave  offence : And  with  folemn  pro- 
reftations  he  affirmed,  that  he  was  now  fincere  in  his  declaration, 
and  that  he  would  adhere  to  it  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  Scot- 
land, England,  and  Ireland. 

The  King  was  very  uneafy  when  this  was  brought  to  him. 
He  faid,  he  could  never  look  his  mother  in  the  face  if  he  pafs’d 
it.  But  when  he  was  told  it  was  neceffary  for  his  affairs,  he 
refblved  to  fwallow  the  pill  without  farther  chewing  it.  So  it 
was  publifhcd,  but  had  no  good  effeft;  for  neither  fide  belie- 
ved him  fincere  in  it.  It  was  thought  a flrange  impofition,  to 
make  him  load  his  father’s  memory  in  fuch  a manner.  But, 
while  the  King  was  thus  befet  with  the  high  and  more  mode- 
rate Kirk  parties,  the  old  Cavaliers  fent  to  him,  offering  that 
if  he  would  call  himfelf  into  their  hands  they  would  meet  him 
near  Dundee  with  a great  body.  Upon  this  the  King,  growing 
weary  of  the  fad  life  he  led,  made  his  efcape  in  the  night, 
and  came  to  the  place  appointed : But  it  was  a vain  undertaking ; 
for  he  was  met  by  a very  inconfiderable  body  at  Clova,  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  Thofe  at  St.  Johnfioun  being  troubled  at  this 
fent  Col.  Montgomery  after  him,  who  came  up  and  prefs’d  him 
to  return  very  rudely : So  the  King  came  back.  But  this  had  a 
very  good  effeft.  The  government  faw  now  the  danger  of 
ufing  him  ill,  which  might  provoke  him  to  defperate  courfes: 
After  that,  he  was  ufed  as  well  as  that  Kingdom  in  fo  ill  a ftate 
was  capable  of.  He  faw  the  neceffity  of  courting  the  Marquis 
of  Argtle,  and  therefore  made  him  great  offers:  At  lad  he 
talked  of  marrying  his  daughter.  Lord  Argtle  was  cold  and 
backward : He  faw  the  King’s  heart  lay  not  to  him : So  he  look- 
ed on  all  offers,  but  as  fo  many  fnares.  His  fon,  the  Lord  Lorn, 
was  captain  of  the  guards : And  he  made  his  court  more  dex- 
troufly ; for  he  brought  all  perfons  that  the  King  had  a mind 
to  fpeak  with  at  all  hours  to  him,  and  was  in  all  refpefts  not 
only  faithful  but  zealous.  Yet  this  was  fufpefted  as  a collufion 
between  the  father  and  the  fon.  The  King  was  crowned  on  the 
firft  of  January:  And  there  he  again  renewed  the  Covenant: 
And  now  all  people  were  admitted  to  come  to  him,  and  to  ferve 
in  the  army.  The  two  armies  lay  peaceably  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters. But  when  the  fummer  came  on,  a body  of  the  Engl'tfh 
pafs’d  the  Frith,  and  landed  in  Fife.  So  the  King,  having  got 
up  all  the  forces  he  had  expefted,  refolved  on  a march  into  Eng- 
land. Scotland  could  not  maintain  another  year’s  war.  This 
was  a defperate  refolution:  But  there  was  nothing  elfe  to  be 
done. 

Q.  I will 
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I will  not  purfue  the  relation  of  the  march  to  Worcefter , nor 
the  total  defeat  given  the  King’s  army  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, the  fame  day  in  which  Dunbar  fight  had  been  fought 
the  year  before.  Thefe  things  are  fo  well  known,  as  is  alio 
the  King’s  cfcape,  that  I can  add  nothing  to  the  common  re- 
lations that  have  been  over  and  over  made  of  them.  At  the 
fame  time  that  Cromwell  followed  the  King  into  England,  he 
left  Monk  in  Scotland  with  an  army  fufficient  to  reduce  the  reft 
ScotlanJ  was  of  the  Kingdom.  The  town  of  Dundee  made  a raih  and  ill  con- 
fuMucdby  fidcred  refiftance:  It  was  after  a few  days  fiege  taken  by  ftorm: 
Much  blood  was  fhed,  and  the  town  was  Severely  plundered: 
No  other  place  made  any  refiftance.  I remember  well  of  three 
regiments  coming  to  Aberdeen.  There  was  an  order  and  difei- 
pline,  and  a face  of  gravity  and  piety  among  them,  that  ama- 
zed all  people.  Moft  of  them  were  Independents  and  Anabap- 
tifts:  They  were  all  gifted  men,  and  preached  as  they  were  mo- 
ved. But  they  never  difturbed  the  publick  alfemblies  in  the  chur- 
ches but  once.  They  came  and  reproached  the  preachers  for 
laying  'things  to  their  charge  that  were  falfe.  I was  then  pre- 
fent:  The  debate  grew  very  fierce:  At  laft  they  drew  their 
fwords:  But  there  was  no  hurt  done:  Yet  Cromwell  difplaced 
the  governour  for  not  puniftiing  this. 

A body  flood  When  the  low-countries  in  Scotland  were  thus  reduced,  feme 
Highlands.  t^ie  more  zealous  of  the  nobility  went  to  the  Highlands  in 
the  year  1653.  The  Earl  ofGlencairn,  a grave  and  feber  man, 
got  the  tribe  of  the  Macdonalds  to  declare  for  the  King.  To 
thefe  the  Lord  Lorn  came  with  about  a thoufand  men : But  the 
jealoufy  of  the  father  made  the  fen  be  fufpe&ed.  The  Marquis 
of  Argjle  had  retired  into  his  country  when  the  King  marched 
into  England and  did  not  fubmit  to  Monk  till  the  year  yr. 
Then  he  received  a garrifen : But  Lord  Lorn  furprifed  a fliip  that 
was  fent  about  with  provifions  to  it,  which  helped  to  fupport 
their  little  ill-formed  army.  Many  gentlemen  came  to  them: 
And  almoft  all  the  good  horfes  of  the  Kingdom  were  ftollen, 
and  carried  up  to  them.  They  made  a body  of  about  3000: 
Of  thefe  they  had  about  500  horfe.  They  endured  great  hard- 
ftiips;  for  thofe  parts  were  not  fit  to  entertain  men  that  had 
been  accuftomed  to  live  feftly.  The  Earl  of  Glencatrn  had  al- 
moft: fpoiled  all : For  he  took  much  upon  him : And  upon  feme 
fufpicion  he  ordered  Lord  Lorn  to  be  clapt  up,  who  had  notice 
of  it,  and  prevented  it  by  an  efcape:  Otherwife  they  had  fallen 
to  cut  one  another’s  throats,  inftead  of  marching  to  the  enemy. 
The  Earl  of  Belcarras , a vertuous  and  knowing  man  but  feme- 
what  morofe  in  his  humour,  went  alfe  among  them.  They  dif- 
fered 
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fcred  in  their  counfels:  Lord  Glencami  was  for  falling  into  the 
low-countries:  And  he  began  to  fancy  he  lliould  be  another  Mon- 
trofe.  Belcarras  on  the  other  hand  was  for  keeping  in  their  faft- 
ncfles : They  made  a Ihew  of  a body  for  the  King,  which  they 
were  to  keep  up  in  lome  reputation  as  long  as  they  could,  till 
they  could  fee  what  affiftance  the  King  might  be  able  to  pro- 
cure them  from  beyond  fea  of  men  money  and  arms ; whereas 
if  they  went  out  of  thofe  fall  grounds,  they  could  not  hope 
to  (land  before  fuch  a veteran  and  well  difciplined  army  as  Monk 
had;  and  if  they  met  with  the  lead  check,  their  tumultuary 
body  would  loon  melt  away. 

Among  others  one  Sir  Robert  Murray,  that  had  married  Lord  Sir  R«htn 
Belcarras's  lifter,  came  among  them:  He  had  ferved  in  France, f/araaVr. 
where  he  had  got  into  fuch  a degree  of  favour  with  Cardinal 
Ricblieu , that  few  ftrangers  were  ever  lb  much  confidered  by 
him  as  he  was.  He  was  raifed  to  be  a Collonel  there,  and 
came  over  for  recruits  when  the  King  was  with  the  Scotch 
army  at  Newcajlle.  There  he  grew  into  high  favour  with  the 
King;  and  laid  a defign  for  his  efcape,  of  which  I have  given 
an  account  in  Duke  Hamilton’s  memoirs : He  was  the  moft  uni- 
vcrfally  beloved  and  efteemed  by  men  of  all  fides  and  forts,  of 
any  man  I have  ever  known  in  my  whole  Life.  He  was  a pious 
man,  and  in  the  midft  of  armies  and  courts  he  fpent  many  hours 
a day  in  devotion.  He  had  gone  thro’  the  ealy  parts  of  mathe- 
maticks,  and  knew  the  hiltory  of  nature  beyond  any  man  I 
ever  yet  knew.  He  had  a genius  much  like  Peirijki,  as  lie  is  de- 
fcribcd  by  Gaffendi.  He  was  afterwards  the  firft  former  of  the 
Royal  lociety,  and  its  firft  prefident;  and  while  he  livedhewas  the 
life  and  loul  of  that  body.  He  had  an  equality  of  temper  in 
him  that  nothing  could  alter ; and  was  in  practice  the  only 
Stoick  I ever  knew.  He  had  a great  tinfture  of  one  of  their  prin- 
ciples; for  he  was  much  for  abfolute  decrees.  He  had  a moft 
diffufcd  love  to  all  mankind,  and  he  delighted  in  every  occa- 
fion  of  doing  good , which  he  managed  with  great  difcretion 
and  zeal.  He  had  a fuperiority  of  genius  and  comprehenfion  to 
moft  men:  And  had  the  plaineft,  but  with  all  the  fofteft,  way  of 
reproving,  chiefly  young  people,  for  their  faults  that  I ever  met 
with.  Sir  Robert  Murray  was  in  fuch  credit  in  that  little  army, 
that  Lord  Glencairn  took  a ftrange  courfe  to  break  it,  and  to 
ruin  him.  A letter  was  pretended  to  be  found  at  Antwerp,  as 
writ  by  him  to  William  Murray  of  the  bed-chamber,  that  had 
been  whipping  boy  to  King  Charles  the  firft,  and  upon  that  had 
grown  up  to  a degree  of  favour  and  confidence  that  was  very 
particular:  He  had  a leud  creature  there,  whom  he  turned  off: 

And 
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And  Ihe  to  be  revenged  on  him  framed  this  plot  againft  him. 
This  ill  forged  letter  gave  an  account  of  a bargain  Sir  Robert  had 
made  with  Monk  for  killing  the  King,  which  was  to  be  executed  by 
Mr.  Murray.  So  he  prayed  him  in  his  letter  to  make  hafte  and 
difpatch  it.  This  was  brought  to  the  Earl  of  Gkncairn:  So  Sir 
Robert  was  feverely  quellioned  upon  it,  and  put  in  arreft : And 
it  was  fpread  about  thro’  a rude  army  that  he  intended  to  kill 
the  King,  hoping  it  feems  that  fome  of  thele  wild  people  belie- 
ving it  would  have  fallen  upon  him  without  ufing  any  forms. 
Upon  this  occafion  Sir  Robert  prattifed  in  a very  eminent  man- 
ner his  true  chriftian  philofophy,  without  ihewing  lo  much  as 
a cloud  in  his  whole  behaviour. 

The  Earl  of  Belcarras  left  the  Highlands,  and  went  to  the 
King,-  and  Ihcwcd  him  the  nccdlity  of  fending  a military  man 
to  command  that  body,  to  whom  they  would  fubmit  more  wil- 
lingly than  to  any  of  the  Nobility.  Midletoun  was  lent  over, 
who  was  a gallant  man  and  a good  officer:  He  had  fir  ft  ferved 
on  the  Parliament’s  fide:  But  he  turned  over  to  the  King,  and 
was  taken  at  JVorcefter  fight,  but  made  his  elcape  out  of  the 
Tower.  He  upon  his  coming  over  did  for  fome  time  lay  the 
heats  that  were  among  the  Highlanders ; and  made  as  much  of 
that  face  of  an  army  for  another  year  as  was  poffible. 

Drumond  was  lent  by  him  to  Paris  with  an  invitation  to  the 
King  to  come  among  them;  for  they  had  aflurances  fent  them, 
that  the  whole  Nation  was  in  a difpofition  to  rife  With  them : 
And  England  was  beginning  to  grow  weary  of  their  new  govern- 
ment, the  Army  and  the  Parliament  being  on  ill  terms.  The 
Englijh  were  alfo  engaged  in  a war  with  the  States:  And  the 
Dutch  upon  that  account  might  be  inclined  to  alfiftthe  King  to 
give  a diverfion  to  their  enemies  forces.  Drumond  told  me,  that 
upon  his  coming  to  Paris  he  was  called  to  the  little  Council  that 
was  then  about  the  King:  And  when  he  had  delivered  his  mef- 
fage,  Chancellour  Hide  alked  him,  how  the  King  would  be  ac- 
commodated if  he  came  among  them:  He  anfwered,  not  lo 
well  as  was  fitting,  but  they  would  all  take  care  of  him  to  lur- 
nifh  him  with  every  thing  that  was  necefiary.  He  wondered 
that  the  King  did  not  check  the  Chancellour  in  his  demand; 
for  he  faid,  it  looked  llrange  to  him,  that  when  they  were 
hazarding  their  lives  to  help  him  to  a crown,  he  Ihould  be  con- 
cerned for  accommodation.  He  was  fent  back  with  good  words 
and  a few  kind  letters.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1654  Mor- 
gan marched  into  the  Highlands,  and  had  a fmall  engagement 
with  Midletoun,  which  broke  that  whole  matter,  of  which  all 
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dad  the  low  countries  were  fo  over-run  with  robberies  on  the 
pretence  of  going  to  affift  the  Highlanders,  that  there  was  an 
univerfal  joy  at  the  dilpcrfing  of  that  little  unruly  army. 

After  this  the  country  was  kept  in  great  order : Some  caftles  The  fine  or 
in  the  Highlands  had  garrifons  put  in  them,  that  were  fo  careful 
in  their  difcipline,  and  lo  exadt  to  their  rules,  that  in  no  time '‘fa,P,tion- 
the  Highlands  were  kept  in  better  order  than  during  the  ufur- 
pation.  There  was  a confiderable  force  of  about  7 or  8000 
men  kept  in  Scotland:  Thefe  were  paid  exa&ly,  and  ftridtly  dif- 
ciplined.  The  pay  of  the  army  brought  fo  much  money  into  the 
Kingdom,  that  it  continued  all  that  while  in  a very  flourilhing 
ftate.  Cromwell  built  three  citadels,  at  Leith,  Air,  and  Inver- 
nejs,  befides  many  little  forts.  There  was  good  juftice  done, 
and  vice  was  fupprels’d  and  punilhed ; fo  that  we  always  reckon 
thole  eight  years  of  ufurpation  a time  of  great  peace  and  prof- 
perity.  There  was  alfo  a fort  of  union  of  the  three  Kingdoms  in 
one  Parliament,  where  Scotland  had  its  reprefentative.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Argile  went  up  one  of  our  commiflioners. 

The  next  feene  I mull  open  relates  to  the  church,  and  the  D;rimte«  »- 
heats  raifed  in  it  by  the  publick  refolutions,  and  the  protefta-  coim»n- 
tion  made  againft  them.  New  occafions  of  difpute  arofe.  A Ge- ,erl- 
neral  Aflembly  was  in  courfe  to  meet;  and  fate  at  St.  Andrews: 

So  the  commiflion  of  the  Kirk  wrote  a circular  letter  to  all  the 
Prelbyteries,  letting  forth  all  the  grounds  of  their  refolutions, 
and  complaining  of  thofe  who  had  protefted  againft  them ; up- 
on which  they  defired  that  they  would  chule  none  of  thofe  who 
adhered  to  the  proteftation  to  reprefent  them  in  the  next  aflem- 
bly.  This  was  only  an  advice,  and  had  been  frequently  pradti- 
fcd  in  the  former  years : But  now  it  was  highly  complained  of, 
as  a limitation  on  the  freedom  of  elections,  which  inferred  a nul- 
lity on  all  their  proceedings : So  the  Proteftors  renewed  their 
proteftation  againft  the  meeting  upon  a higher  point,  difown- 
ing  that  authority  which  hitherto  they  had  magnified  as  the 
higheft  tribunal  in  the  church,  in  which  they  thought  Chrift 
was  in  his  throne.  Upon  this  a great  debate  followed,  and  ma- 
ny books  were  written  in  a courfe  of  fcveral  years.  The  Publick 
men  faid,  this  was  the  deftroying  of  Prefbytery,  if  the  lefler 
number  did  not  fubmit  to  the  greater ; It  was  a lort  of  Prela- 
cy, if  it  was  pretended  that  votes  ought  rather  to  be  weighed 
than  counted : Parity  was  the  eflence  of  their  conftitution : And 
in  this  all  people  faw  they  had  clearly  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  Proteftors  urged  for  themielves,  that,  fince  all  Pro- 
teftants  rejected  the  pretence  of  infallibility,  the  major  part  of 
the  church  might  fall  into  errours,  in  which  cafe  the  lefler  num- 
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ber  could  not  be  bound  to  fubmit  to  them:  They  complained 
of  the  many  corrupt  Clergy-men  who  were  yet  among  them, 
who  were  leavened  with  the  old  leaven,  and  did  on  all  occafi- 
ons  fliew  what  was  ftill  at  heart  notwithftanding  all  their  out- 
ward compliance:  (For  the  epifcopal  Clergy,  that  had  gone 
into  the  Covenant  and  Prelbytery  to  hold  their  livings,  ftruck 
in  with  great  heat  to  inflame  the  controverfy : And  it  appeared 
very  vifibly  that  Prelbytery,  if  not  held  in  order  by  the  civil 
power,  could  not  be  long  kept  in  quiet:)  If  in  the  fupream 
Court  of  judicature  the  majority  did  not  conclude  the  matter, 
it  was  not  poflible  to  keep  up  their  beloved  parity:  It  was  con- 
fefled  that  in  dodrinal  points  the  lefler  number  was  not  bound  to 
fubmit  to  the  greater : But  in  the  matters  of  mere  government 
it  was  impoffible  to  maintain  the  Prelbyterian  form  on  any  other 
bottom. 

As  this  debate  grew  hot,  and  they  were  ready  to  break  out 
into  cenfures  on  both  fides,  fome  were  fent  down  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England  to  fettle  Scotland:  Of  thele  Sir  Henry 
Vane  was  one.  The  Refolutioners  were  known  to  have  been 
more  in  the  King’s  intereft:  So  they  were  not  lo  kindly  looked 
on  as  the  Proteftors.  Some  of  the  Engh/h  jundo  moved,  that 
pains  fhould  be  taken  to  unite  the  two  parties.  But  Vane  oppo- 
fed  this  with  much  zeal:  He  faid,  would  they  heal  the  wound 
that  they  had  given  themfelves,  which  weakened  them  fo  much  ? 
The  letting  them  at  quiet  could  have  no  other  efled,  but  to 
heal  and  unite  them  in  their  oppoCtion  to  their  authority : He 
therefore  moved,  that  they  might  be  left  at  liberty  to  fight  out 
their  own  quarrels,  and  be  kept  in  a greater  dependence  on  the 
temporal  authority,  when  both  fides  were  forced  to  make  their 
appeal  to  it:  So  it  was  relolved  to  fuffer  them  to  meet  ftill 
in  their  Prcfbyteries  and  Synods,  but  not  in  General  Aflemblies, 
which  had  a greater  face  of  union  and  authority. 

This  advice  was  followed : So  the  divifion  went  on.  Both  fides 
ftudied  when  any  church  became  vacant  to  get  a man  of  their 
own  party  to  be  chofen  to  fucceed  in  the  eledion : And  upon 
thefe  occafions  many  tumults  happened : In  fome  of  them  ftones 
were  thrown,  and  many  were  wounded,  to  the  great  fcandal 
of  religion.  In  all  thefe  difputes  the  Proteftors  were  the  fiercer 
fide:  For  being  lefs  in  number  they  ftudied  to  make  that  up 
with  their  fury.  In  one  point  they  had  the  other  at  a great 
advantage,  with  relation  to  their  new  mafters  who  required 
them  to  give  over  praying  for  the  King.  The  Proteftors  were 
weary  of  doing  it,  and  lubmitted  very  readily : But  the  others 
ftood  out  longer ; and  faid,  it  was  a duty  lying  on  them  by  the 
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Covenant,  fo  they  could  not  let  it  fall.  Upon  that  the  Englifh 
Council  fet  out  an  order,  that  fuch  as  fhould  continue  to  pray 
for  the  King  fhould  be  denied  the  help  of  law  to  recover  their 
tithes,  or  as  they  called  them  their  ftipends.  This  touched 
them  in  a fenfible  point:  But,  that  they  might  not  fcem  to  ait 
upon  the  civil  authority,  they  did  enadt  it  in  their  Pretbyteries, 
that  fince  all  duties  did  not  oblige  at  all  times,  therefore  confi- 
dering  the  prefent  jundfure,  in  which  the  King  could  not  pro- 
tedtthem,  they  refolved  to  difcontinue  that  piece  of  duty.  This 
ex  poled  them  to  much  cenfure,  fince  fuch  a carnal  confideration 
as  the  force  of  law  for  their  benefices,  (which  all  regard  but 
too  much  tho’  few  will  own  it,)  feemed  to  be  that  which  de- 
termined them. 

This  great  breach  among  them  being  rather  encouraged  than  Method!  «- 
fopprefled  by  thofe  who  were  in  power , all  the  methods  ima-  ^,on  b01h 
ginable  were  ufed  by  the  Proteftors  to  raife  their  credit  among 
the  people.  They  preached  often,  and  very  long;  and  feem- 
ed to  carry  their  devotions  to  a greater  fublimity  than  others 
did.  Their  conftant  topick  was,  the  fad  defedtion  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  and  they  often  propo- 
fed  feveral  expedients  for  purging  it.  The  truth  was  they  were 
more  adtive,  and  their  performances  were  livelier,  than  the  Pub- 
lick  men.  They  were  in  nothing  more  Angular  than  in  their 
communions.  In  many  places  the  facrament  was  difeontinued 
for  feveral  years ; where  they  thought  the  magiftracy,  or  the 
more  eminent  of  the  parifh,  were  engaged  in  what  they  called 
the  defedtion , which  was  much  more  looked  at  than  fcandal 
given  by  bad  lives.  But  where  the  greateft  part  was  more  found, 
they  gave  the  facrament  with  a new  and  unufual  folemnity. 

On  the  IVednefday  before  they  held  a fall  day  with  prayers  and 
fermons  for  about  eight  or  ten  hours  together : On  the  Satur- 
day they  had  two  or  three  preparation  fermons:  And  on  the 
Lord’s  day  they  had  fo  very  many,  that  the  adtion  continued 
above  twelve  hours  in  fbme  places : And  all  ended  with  three  or 
four  fermons  on  Monday  for  thanldgiving.  A great  many  Mi- 
niflers  were  brought  together  from  feveral  parts : And  high  pre- 
tenders would  have  gone  40  or  50  miles  to  a noted  communion. 

The  crouds  were  for  beyond  the  capacity  of  their  churches, 
or  the  reach  of  their  voices : So  at  the  fame  time  they  had  fer- 
mons in  two  or  three  different  places:  And  all  was  performed 
with  great  fhew  of  zeal.  They  had  ftories  of  many  fequal  con- 
verfions  that  were  wrought  on  thefe  occafions. 

It  is  foarce  credible  what  an  effedt  this  had  among  the  peo- 
ple, to  how  great  a meafure  of  knowledge  they  were  brought, 
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and  how  readily  they  could  pray  extempore , and  talk  of  divine 
matters.  All  this  tended  to  raife  the  credit  of  the  Proteflors. 
The  Refolutioners  tried  to  imitate  them  in  thefe  practices:  But 
they  were  not  thought  fo  fpiritual,  nor  fo  ready  at  them : So 
the  others  had  the  chief  following.  Where  the  judicatories  of 
the  church  were  near  an  equality  of  the  men  of  both  Tides, 
there  were  perpetual  janglings  among  them:  At  laft  they  pro- 
ceeded to  deprive  men  of  both  fides,  as  they  were  the  majo- 
rity in  the  judicatories:  But  bccaufe  the  poffeflion  of  the  church, 
and  the  benefice,  was  to  depend  on  the  orders  of  the  temporal 
Courts,  both  Tides  made  their  application  to  the  privy  Council 
that  Cromwell  had  let  up  in  Scotland:  And  they  were  by  them 
reTerred  to  Cromwell  himfelf.  So  they  lent  deputies  up  to  Lon- 
don. The  Proteftors  went  in  great  numbers:  They  came  near- 
er both  to  the  principles,  and  to  the  temper  that  prevailed  in 
the  Army:  So  they  were  looked  on  as  the  better  men,  on  whom, 
by  reaTon  of  the  firffc  rife  of  the  difference,  the  government  might 
more  certainly  depend:  Whereas  the  others  were  confidered  as 
more  in  the  King’s  interefls. 

The  Refolutioners  Tent  up  one  Sharp , who  had  been  long  in 
England , and  was  an  adtive  and  eager  man : He  had  a very 
Tmall  proportion  of  learning,  and  was  but  an  indifferent  prea- 
cher: But  having  Tome  acquaintance  with  the  Prefbytcrian  Mi- 
nifters  at  London , whom  Cromwell  was  then  courting  much  by 
reaTon  of  their  credit  in  the  City,  he  was  by  an  errour  that  pro- 
ved fatal  to  the  whole  party  Tent  up  in  their  name  to  London ; 
where  he  continued  Tor  Tome  years  Toliciting  their  concerns, 
and  making  himfelf  known  to  all  forts  of  people.  He  feemed 
friore  than  ordinary  zealous  for  Prefbytery.  And,  as  Cromwell 
was  then  defigning  to  make  himfelf  King,  Dr.  li  '/Hans  told  me 
he  often  Taid  to  him,  no  temporal  government  could  have  a Ture 
fupport  without  a national  church  that  adhered  to  it,  and  he 
thought  England  was  capable  of  no  conflitution  but  epifcopacy, 
to  which,  he  told  me,  he  did  not  doubt  but  Cromwell  would  have 
turned,  as  foon  as  the  defign  of  his  Kingfhip  was  fettled.  Upon 
this  tVtlktns  fpoke  to  Sharp , that  it  was  plain  by  their  breach  that 
Prefbytery  could  not  be  managed  To  as  to  maintain  order  among 
them,  and  that  an  epifcopacy  muft  be  brought  in  to  fettle  them: 
But  Sharp  could  not  bear  the  difeourfe,  and  rejected  it  with  hor- 
ror. I have  dwelt  longer  on  this  matter,  and  opened  it  more 
fully  than  was  neceffary,  if  I had  not  thought  that  this  may 
have  a good  effect  on  the  reader,  and  fhew  him  how  impoffible 
it  is  in  a parity  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  if  the  magiftrate 
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does  not  interpofe:  And  if  he  does  that  will  be  cried  out  upon  by  the 
zealots  of  both  fides,  as  abominable  Eraftianifm. 

From  thefe  matters  1 go  next  to  fet  down  fomc  particulars  Some  of 
that  I knew  concerning  Cromwell , that  I have  not  yet  feen  inSiSmsf5 
books.  Some  of  thefe  1 had  from  the  Earls  of  Carhfle  and  Orre- 
ry: The  one  had  been  the  captain  of  his  guards:  And  the  other 
had  been  the  prefident  of  his  council  in  Scotland.  But  he  from 
whom  I learned  the  moft  was  Stouppe , a Grifon  by  birth,  then 
Minifter  of  the  French  Church  In  the  Savoy,  and  afterwards  a 
brigadecr  general  in  the  French  armies:  A man  of  intrigue,  but 
of  no  vertue:  He  adhered  to  the  Protcftant  religion  as  to  out- 
ward appearance : He  was  much  trufted  by  Cromwell  in  foreign 
affairs;  in  which  Cromwell  was  oft  at  a lofs,  and  having  no  fo- 
reign language,  but  the  little  latin  that  ftuck  to  him  from  his 
education,  which  he  fpoke  very  vitioufly  and  fcantily,  had  not 
the  neccffary  means  of  informing  himfelf. 

When  Cromwell  firft  affirmed  tne  government,  he  had  three 
great  parties  of  the  Nation  all  againft  him,  the  Epifcopal,  the 
Prefbyterian,  and  the  Republican  party.  The  laft  was  the  moft 
fet  on  his  ruin,  looking  on  him  as  the  perfon  that  had  perfi- 
dioufly  broke  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  was  fetting  up  for 
himfelf.  He  had  none  to  rely  on  but  the  Army:  Yet  that  en- 
thufiaftick  temper,  that  he  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  raife 
among  them,  made  them  very  intradlable : Many  of  the  chief 
officers  were  broken,  and  imprifoned  by  him : And  he  flattered 
the  reft  the  belt  he  could.  He  went  on  in  his  old  way  of  long 
and  dark  difeourfes,  fermons,  and  prayers.  As  to  the  Cavalier 
party,  he  was  affraid  both  of  aflaffination  and  other  plottings 
from  them.  As  to  the  former  of  thefe  he  took  a method  that 
proved  very  effe&ual : He  faid  often  and  openly,  that  in  a war 
it  was  neceflary  to  return  upon  any  fide  all  the  violent  things  that 
any  of  the  one  fide  did  to  the  other : This  was  done  for  pre- 
venting greater  mifehief,  and  for  bringing  men  to  fair  war: 
Therefore,  he  faid,  aflaffinations  werefuch  deteftable  things  that 
he  would  never  begin  them : But  if  any  of  the  King’s  party 
.fhould  endeavour  to  affaffinate  him,  and  fail  in  it,  he  would  make 
an  aflaffinating  war  of  it,  and  deftroy  the  whole  family:  And 
he  pretended  he  had  inftruments  to  execute  it,  whenfoever  he 
fhould  give  order  for  it.  The  terrour  of  this  was  a better  fecu- 
rity  to  him  than  his  guards. 

The  other  as  to  their  plottings  was  the  more  dangerous.  But 
he  underftood  that  one  Sir  Richard  ll'ilhs  was  Chancellour  Htde’i 
chief  confident,  to  whom  he  wrote  often,  and  to  whom  all  the 
party  fubmitted , looking  on  him  as  an  able  and  wife  man  in 
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whom  they  confided  abfolutely.  So  he  found  a way  to  talk 
with  him  : He  faid,  he  did  not  intend  to  hurt  any  of  the  party : 
His  defign  was  rather  to  fave  them  from  ruin:  They  were  apt 
after  their  cups  to  run  into  foolifh  and  ill  concerted  plots,  which 
fignified  nothing  but  to  ruin  thofe  who  engaged  in  them:  He 

knew  they  confulted  him  in  every  thing:  All  he  defired  of  him 
was  to  know  all  their  plots,  that  he  might  fo  difconcert  them 
that  none  might  ever  fuffer  for  them:  if  he  clapt  any  of  them 
up  in  prifon,  it  (hould  only  be  for  a little  time:  And  they  fhould 
be  interrogated  only  about  fome  trifling  difeourfe,  but  never 
about  the  bufinefs  they  had  been  engaged  in.  He  offered  Willis 
whatever  he  would  accept  of,  and  to  give  it  when  or  as  he 
pleafed.  He  durft  not  afk  or  take  above  zoo  pound  a year. 
None  was  trufted  with  this  but  his  fecretary  Thurlo,  who  was 
a very  dexterous  man  at  getting  intelligence. 

Thus  Cromwell  had  all  the  King’s  party  in  a net.  He  let 
them  dance  in  it  at  pleafure : And  upon  occafions  clapt  them 
up  for  a fhort  while:  But  nothing  was  ever  difeovered  that  hurt 
any  of  them.  In  conclufion,  after  Cromwell's  death,  Willis  con- 
tinued to  give  notice  of  every  thing  to  Thurlo.  At  laft,  when 
the  plot  was  laid  among  the  Cavaliers  for  a general  infurretftion, 
the  King  was  defired  to  come  over  to  that  w'hich  was  to  be  rai- 
fed  in  Sujfex : He  was  to  have  landed  near  Chichejler,  all  by  Wtl- 
lis’s  management:  And  a fnare  was  laid  for  him,  in  which  he 
would  probably  have  been  caught,  if  Morland,  Thurlo's  under 
fecretary,  who  was  a prying  man,  had  not  difeovered  the  corref- 
pondence  between  his  Mafter  and  Wtllis,  and  warned  the  King 
of  his  danger.  Yet  it  was  not  eafy  to  perfuade  thofe  who  had 
trufted  Willis  fo  much,  and  who  thought  him  faithful  in  all  ref- 
pedis,  to  believe  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  fo  black  a treache- 
ry: So  Morland's  advertifement  was  look’d  on  as  an  artifice  to 
create  jealoufy.  But  he  to  give  a full  conviftion  obferved  where 
the  fecretary  laid  fome  letters  of  advice,  on  which  he  faw  he 
relied  moft,  and  getting  the  key  of  that  cabinet  in  his  hand 
to  feal  a letter  with  a feal  that  hung  to  it,  he  took  the  impref- 
fion  of  it  in  wax,  and  got  a key  to  be  made  from  it,  by  which 
he  opened  the  cabinet,  and  lent  over  fome  of  the  moft  important 
of  thofe  letters.  The  hand  was  known,  and  this  artful  but  black 
treachery  was  difeovered : So  the  defign  of  the  rifing  was  laid 
afide.  Sir  George  Booth  having  engaged  at  the  fame  time  to  raife 
a body  in  Chejhire,  two  feveral  meflengers  were  fent  to  him  to 
let  him  know  the  defign  could  not  be  executed  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed: But  both  thefe  perfons  were  fufpetfted  by  fome  garri- 
fons  thro’  which  they  mull  pafs,  as  giving  no  good  account  of 
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them  lei  ves  in  a time  of  jealoufy,  and  were  fo  long  ftopt,  that 
they  could  not  give  him  notice  in  time:  So  he  very  gallant- 
ly performed  his  part:  But  not  being  feconded  he  was  foon 
crufhed  by  Lambert.  Thus  Willis  loft  the  merit  of  great  and 
long  lervices.  This  was  one  of  Cromwell’s  mafter  pieces. 

As  for  the  Prefbyterians,  they  were  lo  apprehenfive  of  the 
fury  of  the  Commonwealth  party,  that  they  thought  it  a delive- 
rance to  be  refcued  out  of  their  hands:  Many  of  the  Republicans 
begun  to  profels  Deifm : And  almoft  all  of  them  were  for  def- 
troying  all  Clergy-men,  and  for  breaking  every  thing  that  look- 
ed like  the  union  of  a national  church.  They  were  for  pulling 
down  the  churches,  for  difcharging  the  tithes,  and  for  leaving 
religion  free,  as  they  called  it,  without  cither  encouragement  or 
reftraint.  Cromwell  allured  the  Prefbyterians,  he  would  main- 
tain a publick  miniftry  with  all  due  encouragement ; and  he  join- 
ed them  in  a commilfion  with  lome  Independents,  to  be  the  tri- 
ers of  all  thofe  who  were  to  be  admitted  to  benefices.  Thele 
difpoled  alio  of  all  the  churches  that  were  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown,  of  the  Bifhops,  and  of  the  Cathedral  Churches : So  this 
loftened  them. 

He  ftndied  to  divide  the  Commonwealth  party  among  them- 
lelves,  and  to  fet  the  Fifth-monarchy  men  and  the  Enthufiafts 
againft  thofe  who  pretended  to  little  or  no  religion,  and  aCted 
only  upon  the  principles  of  civil  liberty ; fuch  as  Algernoon  Sid- 
neyHenry  Nevill,  Martin,  Wildman , and  Harrington.  The 
Fifth-monarchy  men  leemed  to  be  really  on  expectation  every 
day  when  Chrijl  Ihould  appear:  “John  Goodwin  headed  thele, 
who  firft  brought  in  Arminianifm  among  the  leCtaries,  for  he  was 
for  liberty  of  all  forts.  Cromwell  hated  that  dodtrine:  For  his 
beloved  notion  was,  that  once  a child  of  God  was  always  a child 
of  God : Now  he  had  led  a very  ftriCt  life  for  above  eight  years 
together  before  the  sear : So  he  comforted  him  (elf  much  with 
his  refle&ions  on  that  time,  and  on  the  certainty  of  perfeverance. 

But  none  of  the  preachers  were  fo  thorough  paced  for  him  as  to 
temporal  matters,  as  Goodwin  was ; for  he  not  only  juftified  the 
putting  the  King  to  death,  but  magnified  it  as  the  glotioufeft 
action  men  were  capable  of.  He  filled  all  people  with  fuch  ex- 
pectation of  a glorious  thoufand  years  Ipeedily  to  begin,  that  it 
looked  like  a madnefs  poflelfing  them. 

It  was  no  cafy  thing  for  Cromwell  to  fatisfy  thole,  when  heHisdtiign 
took  the  power  into  his  own  hands;  fince  that  looked  like  a(°[n'gh'.p 
fteptoKinglhip,  which  Goodwin  had  long  reprefented  as  the  great 
Antichrift,  that  hindered  Chrift's  being  fet  on  his  throne.  To 
thele  he  faid,  and  as  fome  have  told  me,  with  many  tears,  that 
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he  would  rather  have  taken  a ftiepherd’s  ftaff  than  the  Prote&or- 
Ihip,  finCe  nothing  was  more  contrary  to  his  genius  than  a Ihew 
of  greatnels : But  he  faw  it  was  neceflary  at  that  time  to  keep 
the  Nation  from  falling  into  extream  dilorder,  and  from  becom- 
ing open  to  the  common  enemy : And  therefore  he  only  ftept 
in  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  as  he  phraled  it,  in  that  in- 
terval, till  God  Ihould  direct  them  on  what  bottom  they  ought 
to  fettle:  And  he  allured  them,  that  then  he  would  furrender 
the  heavy  load  lying  upon  him,  with  a joy  equal  to  the  lorrow 
with  which  he  was  affedted  while  under  that  fhew  of  dignity. 
To  men  of  this  (lamp  he  would  enter  into  the  terms  of  their  old 
equality,  Ihutting  the  door,  and  making  them  lit  down  cove^ 
red  by  him,  to  let  them  lee  how  little  he  valued  thole  diftances 
that  for  form’s  fake  he  was  bound  to  keep  up  with  others.  Thele 
difeourfes  commonly  ended  in  a long  prayer.  Thus  with  much 
ado  he  managed  the  republican  enthufiafts.  The  other  Republi- 
cans he  called  the  Heathens,  and  profelfed  he  could  not  fo  ea- 
lily  work  upon  them.  He  had  fome  chaplains  of  all  forts: 
And  he  begun  in  his  latter  years  to  be  gentler  towards  thole  of 
the  church  of  England.  They  had  their  meetings  in  feveral  pla- 
ces about  London  without  any  dillurbance  from  him.  In  con- 
clufion,  even  the  Papifts  courted  him:  And  he  with  great  dilli- 
mulation  carried  things  with  all  lorts  of  people  farther  than  was 
thought  poflible,  confidering  the  difficulties  he  met  with  in  all 
his  Parliaments:  But  it  was  generally  believed  that  his  life  and 
all  his  arts  were  exhaufted  at  once,  and  that  if  he  had  lived  much 
longer  he  could  not  have  held  things  together. 

The  debates  came  on  very  high  for  letting  up  a King.  All 
the  lawyers,  chiefly  Glyn  y Maynard , Fountain , and  St.  Johns, 
were  vehemently  for  this.  They  faid,  no  new  government  could 
be  fettled  legally  but  by  a King,  who  Ihould  pafs  bills  for  fuch  a 
form  as  Ihould  be  agreed  on.  Till  then  all  they  did  was  like 
building  upon  fand:  Still  men  were  in  danger  of  a revolution: 
And  in  that  cafe  all  that  had  been  done  would  be  void  of  itfelf, 
as  contrary  to  a law  yet  in  being  and  not  repealed.  Till  that 
was  done,  every  man  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  war,  and 
in  the  blood  that  was  {bed,  chiefly  the  King’s,  was  ffcill  obnox- 
ious: And  no  warrants  could  be  pleaded,  but  what  were  found- 
ed on  or  approved  of  by  a law  pafs’d  by  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons. They  might  agree  to  truft  this  King  as  much  as  they 
pleafed,  and  to  make  his  power  determine  as  foon  as  they  plea- 
led,  fo  that  he  Ihould  be  a Felo  de  fe , and  content  to  an  ait,  if 
need  were,  of  extinguilhing  both  name  and  thing  for  ever.  And 
as  no  man’s  perfon  was  fafe  till  that  was  done,  fo  they  faid  all 
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the  grants  and  Tales  that  had  been  made  were  null  and  void: 
All  men  that  had  gathered  or  difpofcd  of  the  pu'blick  money 
were  for  ever  accountable.  In  fhort,  this  point  was  made  out  be- 
yond the  poffibility  of  anfwering  it,  except  upon  enthufiaflick 
principles.  But  by  that  fort  of  men  all  this  was  called  a miflrufl- 
ing  of  God,  and  a trufling  to  the  arm  of  flefh : They  had  gone 
out,  as  they  faid , in  the  fimplicity  of  their  hearts  to  fight  the 
Lord’s  battels,  to  whom  they  had  made  the  appeal:  He  had  heard 
them,  and  appeared  for  them,  and  now  they  could  trufl  him 
no  longer : They  had  pulled  down  monarchy  with  the  monarch, 
and  would  they  now  build  that  up  which  they  had  deftroyed: 
They  had  folemnly  vowed  to  God  to  be  true  to  the  Common- 
wealth, without  a King  or  Kingfhip:  And  under  that  vow,  asun- 
der a banner,  they  had  fought  and  prevailed : But  now  they  mud 
be  fecure,  and  in  order  to  that  go  back  to  Egypt : They  thought, 
it  was  rather  a happinefs  that  they  were  flill  under  a legal  dan- 
ger : This  might  be  a mean  to  make  them  more  cautious  and 
diligent:  If  Kings  were  invaders  of  God’s  right,  and  ufur- 

pers  upon  mens  liberties,  why  muft  they  have  recourfe  to  fuch 
a wicked  engine?  Upon  thefe grounds  they' flood  out:  And  they 
looked  on  all  that  was  offered  about  the  limiting  this  King  in 
his  power,  as  the  gilding  the  pill:  The  affertors  of  thofe  laws 
that  made  it  neceffary  to  have  a King  would  no  fooner  have 
one,  than  they  would  bring  forth  out  of  the  fame  flore-houfe 
all  that  related  to  the  power  and  prerogative  of  this  King: 
Therefore  they  would  not  hearken  to  any  thing  that  was  offer- 
ed on  that  head,  but  reje&ed  it  with  fcorn.  Many  of  them 
began  openly  to  fay,  if  we  mull  have  a King  in  confequence  of 
fo  much  law  as  was  alledged,  why  fhould  we  not  rather  have 
that  King  to  whom  the  law  certainly  pointed  than  any  other? 
The  Earl  of  Orrery  told  me,  that,  coming  one  day  to  Cromwell 
during  thofe  heats,  and  telling  him  he  had  been  in  the  City  all 
that  day,  Cromwell  afked  him  what  news  he  had  heard  there : 
The  other  anfwered,  that  he  was  told  he  was  in  treaty  with 
the  King,  who  was  to  be  reflored  and  to  marry  his  daughter. 
Cromwell  expreffing  no  indignation  at  this.  Lord  Orrery  faid, 
in  the  flate  to  which  things  were  brought,  hefaw  not  a better 
expedient:  They  might  bring  him  in  on  what  terms  they  plea- 
fed  : And  Cromwell  might  retain  the  fame  authority  he  then  had 
with  lefs  trouble.  Cromwell  anfwered,  the  King  can  never  forgive 
his  father’s  blood.  Orrery  faid,  he  was  one  of  many  that  were 
concerned  in  that,  but  he  would  be  alone  in  the  merit  of  refloring 
him.  Cromwell  replied,  he  is  fo  damnably  debauched  hd  would 
undo  us  all-  and  fb  turned  to  another  difeourfe  without  any 
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emotion,  which  made  Orrery  conclude  he  had  often  thought  of 
that  expedient. 

Before  the  day  in  which  he  refufcd  the  offer  of  the  Kingfhip 
that  was  made  to  him  by  the  Parliament,  he  had  kept  himfelf 
on  fuch  a referve  that  no  man  knew  what  anfwer  he  would  give. 
It  was  thought  more  likely  he  would  accept  of  it:  But  that 
which  determined  him  to  the  contrary  was,  that,  when  he  went 
down  in  the  morning  to  walk  in  St  .James's  park,  Fleetwood 
and  Desborougb  were  waiting  for  him  : The  one  had  married  his 
daughter,  and  the  other  his  filler.  With  thefe  he  entered  into  ' 
much  difcourfe  on  the  fubjeCt,  and  argued  for  it:  He  faid,  it 
was  a tempting  of  God  to  expofe  fo  many  worthy  men  to  death 
and  poverty,  when  there  was  a certain  way  to  fecure  them. 
The  others  infilled  Hill  on  the  oaths  they  had  taken.  He  faid, 
thefe  oaths  were  againll  the  power  and  tyranny  of  Kings,  but 
not  againll  the  four  letters  that  made  the  word  King.  In  con- 
clufion,  they,  believing  from  his  difcourfe  that  he  intended  to  ac- 
cept of  it,  told  him,  they  faw  great  confufions  would  follow  on 
it : And  as  they  could  not  ferve  him  to  fet  up  the  idol  they  had 
put  down,  and  had  Iworn  to  keep  down,  fo  they  would  not  engage 
in  anything  againll  him,  but  would  retire  and  look  on.  So 
they  offered  him  their  commilfions,  fince  they  were  refolved  not 
to  lerve  a King : He  defired  they  would  Hay  till  they  heard  his 
anlwer.  It  was  believed,  that  he,  feeing  two  perfons  fo  near 
him  ready  to  abandon  him,  concluded  that  many  others  would 
follow  their  example ; and  therefore  thought  it  was  too  bold  a 
venture.  So  he  refufed  it,  but  accepted  of  the  continuance  of 
his  ProteCtorlhip.  Yet,  if  he  had  lived  out  the  next  winter,  as 
the  debates  were  to  have  been  brought  on  again,  lo  it  was  ge- 
nerally thought  he  would  have  accepted  of  the  offer.  And  it 
is  yet  a cjueltion  what  the  effect  of  that  would  have  been.  Some 
have  thought  it  would  have  brought  on  a general  fettlement,  fince 
the  law  and  the  ancient  government  were  again  to  take  place: 
Others  have  fancied  juft  the  contrary,  that  it  would  have  engaged 
the  Army,  (o  that  they  would  either  have  deferted  the  fervice, 
or  have  revolted  from  him,  and  perhaps  have  killed  him  in  the 
firft  fray  of  the  tumult.  I will  not  determine  which  of  thele 
would  have  moll  probably  happened.  In  thefe  debates  lome  of 
the  Cavalier  party,  or  rather  their  children,  came  to  bear  fome 
lhare.  They  were  then  all  zealous  Commonwcalths-men,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  fent  them  from  thofe  about  the  King.  Their 
bufinels  was  to  oppofe  Cromwell  on  all  his  demands,  and  fo  to 
weaken  him  at  home  and  expofe  him  abroad.  When  lome  of 
the  other  party  took  notice  of  this  great  change,  from  being 
* the 
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the  abettors  of  prerogative  to  become  the  patrons  of  liberty,  they 
pretended  their  education  in  the  Court  and  their  obligation  to 
it  had  engaged  them  that  way;  but  now  fince  that  was  out 
of  doors,  they  had  the  common  principles  of  human  nature  and 
the  love  of  liberty  in  them.  By  this  mean  as  the  old  republicans 
aflided  and  protected  them,  fo  at  the  fame  time  they  (length- 
ened the  faction  againft  Cromwell.  But  thefe  very  men  at  the 
Reftoration  (hook  off  this  difguife,  and  reverted  to  their  old 
principles  for  a high  prerogative  and  abfolute  power.  They  faid 
they  were  for  liberty,  when  it  was  a mean  to  did  red  one  who 
they  thought  had  no  right  to  govern;  but  when  the  govern- 
ment returned  to  its  old  channel;  they  were  dill  as  firm  to  all 
prerogative  notions,  and  as  great  enemies  to  liberty  as  ever. 

I go  next  to  give  an  account  of  Cromwell’s  tranfaClions  with  cniwmlft 
relation  to  foreign  affairs.  He  laid  it  down  for  a maxim  to  (pare 
no  cod  or  charge  in  order  to  procure  him  intelligence.  When  ' **"' 

he  underdood  what  dealers  the  Jews  were  every  where  in  that 
trade  that  depends  on  news,  the  advancing  money  upon  high 
or  low  intereds  in  proportion  to  the  rifque  they  run  or  the  gain 
to  be  made  as  the  times  might  turn,  and  in  the  buying  and  (el- 
ling  of  the  actions  of  money  lb  advanced,  he,  more  upon  that 
account  than  in  compliance  with  the  principle  of  toleration, 
brought  a company  of  them  over  to  England,  and  gave  them 
leave  to  build  a Synagogue.  All  the  while  that  he  was  negotia- 
ting this,  they  were  lure  and  good  fpies  for  him,  elpecially  with 
relation  to  Spam  and  Portugal.  The  Earl  of  Orrery  told  me, 
he  was  once  walking  with  him  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  White- 
hall, and  a man  almod  in  rags  came  in  view:  He  prefently  dip' 

mifs’d  Lord  Orrery,  and  carried  that  man  into  his  clolct ; who 
brought  him  an  account  of  a great  fum  of  money  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  fending  over  to  pay  their  army  in  Flanders,  but  in 
a Dutch  man  of  war:  And  he  told  him  the  places  of  the  (hip  in 
which  the  money  was  lodged.  Cromwell  lent  an  exprefs  imme- 
diately to  Smith,  afterwards  Sir  "Jeremy  Smith,  who  lay  in  the 
Downs,  telling  him  that  within  a day  or  two  (uch  a Dutch  (hip 
would  pals  the  channel,  whom  he  mud  vifit  for  the  Spanijh 
money,  which  was  conterband  goods,  we  being  then  in  war 
with  Spain.  So  when  the  (hip  pafs’d  by  Dover,  Smith  lent  and 
demanded  leave  to  fearch  him.  The  Dutch  captain  anfwered, 
none  but  his  matters  might  fearch  him.  Smith  fent  him  word, 
he  had  let  up  an  hour  glals,  and  if  before  that  was  run  out  he 
did  not  fubmit  to  the  (earch,  he  would  force  it.  The  Captain 
faw  it  was  in  vain  to  (truggle,  and  fo  all  the  money  was  found. 

Next  time  that  Cromwell  law  Orrery  he  told  him,  he  had  his 
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intelligence  from  that  contemptible  man  he  faw  him  go  to  fome 
days  before.  He  had  on  all  occafions  very  good  intelligence: 
He  knew  every  thing  that  pafs’d  in  the  King’s  little  Court:  And 
yet  none  of  his  Ipies  were  difeovered,  but  one  only. 

The  greateft  difficulty  on  him  in  his  foreign  affairs  was,  what 
fide  to  chufe,  France  or  Spain.  The  Prince  of  Conde  was  then 
in  the  Netherlands  with  a great  many  Proteftants  about  him.  He 
fet  the  Spaniards  on  making  great  fteps  towards  the  gaining 
Cromwell  into  their  interefts.  Spain  ordered  their  Ambaffador 
to  compliment  him:  He  was  efteemed  one  of  their  ablelt  men  : 
His  name  was  Don  Alonfo  de  Cardenas:  He  offered  that  if  Crom- 
well would  join  with  them,  they  would  engage  themfclves  to 
make  no  peace  till  he  fhould  recover  Calais  again  to  England. 
This  was  very  agreeable  to  Cromwell,  who  thought  it  would 
recommend  him  much  to  the  Nation,  if  he  could  reftore  that 
town  again  to  the  Englifh  Empire,  after  it  had  been  a hundred 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Mazarin  hearing  of  this 
lent  one  over  to  negotiate  with  him,  but  at  firft  without  a cha- 
racter : And,  to  outbid  the  Spaniard,  he  offered  to  aflift  Cromwell 
to  take  Dunkirk,  which  was  a place  of  much  more  importance. 
The  Prince  of  Conde  fent  over  likewife  to  offer  Cromwell  to  turn 
Proteftant;  and,  if  he  would  give  him  a fleet  with  good  troops, 
he  would  make  a defeent  in  Guienne , where  he  did  not  doubt 
but  that  he  fhould  be  aflifted  by  the  Proteftants ; and  that  he 
fhould  fo  diftrefs  France,  as  to  obtain  fuch  conditions  for  them, 
and  for  England , as  Cromwell  himfelf  fhould  dictate.  Upon 
this  offer  Cromwell  lent  Stoupe  round  all  France,  to  talk  with  their 
moft  eminent  men,  to  fee  into  their  ftrength,  into  their  prefent 
difpofition,  the  oppreffions  they  lay  under,  and  their  inclinati- 
ons to  truft  the  Prince  of  Conde.  He  went  from  Paris  down  the 
Loire,  then  to  Bottrdeaux,  from  thence  to  Montauban , and  crofs 
the  fouth  of  France  to  Lions:  He  was  inftruCted  to  talk  to  them 
only  as  a traveller,  and  to  affine  them  of  Cromwell’ s zeal  and 
care  for  them,  which  he  magnified  every  where.  The  Protef- 
tants were  then  very  much  at  their  eafe:  For  Mazarin  , who 
thought  of  nothing  but  to  enrich  his  family,  took  care  to  main- 
tain the  edicts  better  than  they  had  been  in  any  time  former- 
ly. So  Stoupe  returned,  and  ga xe  Cromwell  an  account  of  the  eafe 
they  were  then  in,  and  of  their  refolution  to  be  quiet.  They 
had  a very  bad  opinion  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  as  a man  who 
fought  nothing  but  his  own  greatnefs,  to  which  they  believed 
that  he  was  ready  to  facrifice  all  his  friends,  and  every  caufe  that 
he  cfpoufed.  This  fettled  Cromwell  as  to  that  particular.  He 
alfo  found  that  the  Cardinal  had  filch  fpies  on  that  Prince,  that 
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he  knew  every  meflage  that  had  parted  between  them : There- 
fore he  would  have  no  farther  correfpondence  with  him : He 
/aid  upon  that  to  Stoupe,  Stultus  eft,  & gar  ruins,  uenditur  a 

fuis  Cardinali.  That  which  determined  him  afterwards  in  the 
choice  was  this:  He  found  the  parties  grew  lb  ftrong  againft 
him  at  home;  that  he  faw  if  the  King  or  his  brother  were  af- 
fifted  by  France  with  an  army  of  Huguenots  to  make  a defcent  in 
England,  which  was  threatned  if  he  Ihould  join  with  Spain,  this 
might  prove  very  dangerous  to  him,  who  had  fo  many  enemies 
at  home  and  fo  few  friends.  This  particular  confideration  with 
relation  to  him/elf  made  great  impreflion  on  him,-  for  he  knew 
the  Spaniards  could  give  thofe  Princes  no  ftrength,  nor  had 
they  any  Proteftant  fubjeds  to  aflift  them  in  any  fuch  defign. 

Upon  this  occafion  King  James  told  me,  that  among  other 
prejudices  he  had  at  the  Proteftant  religion  this  was  one,  that 
both  his  brother  and  himfelf,  being  in  many  companies  in  Pa- 
ris incognito,  where  they  met  many  Proteftants,  he  found  they 
were  all  alienated  from  them,  and  were  great  admirers  of  Crom- 
well: So  he  believed  they  were  all  rebels  in  their  heart.  I an- 
Iwered , that  foreigners  were  no  other  way  concerned  in  the 
quarrels  of  their  neighbours,  than  to  fee  who  could  or  would  af- 
fift  them:  The  coldnefs  they  had  feen  formerly  in  the  Court  of 
England  with  relation  to  them,  and  the  zeal  which  was  then  ex- 
prefled,  muft  naturally  make  them  depend  on  one  that  feemed 
rcfolved  to  protect  them.  As  the  negotiation  went  on  between 
France  and  England,  Cromwell  would  have  the  King  and  his 
brother  difinifled  the  Kingdom.  Mazarin  confented  to  this,- 
for  he  thought  it  more  honourable,  that  the  French  King  Ihould 
lend  them  away  of  his  own  accord,  than  that  it  Ihould  be  done 
purfeant  to  an  article  with  Cromwell.  Great  excufes  were  made 
for  doing  it:  They  had  fome  money  given  them,  and  were 
fent  away  loaded  with  promifes  of  conftant  liipplies  that  were 
never  meant  to  be  performed:  And  they  retired  to  Colen-,  for 
the  Spaniards  were  not  yet  out  of  hope  of  gaining  Cromwell.  But 
when  that  vanilhed,  they  invited  them  to  Bruxells , and  they 
fettled  great  appointments  on  them;  in  their  way,  which  was 
always  to  promife  much,  how  little  foever  they  could  perform. 

They  alfo  fettled  a pay  for  luch  of  the  fubjeds  of  the  three  King- 
doms as  would  come  and  ferve  under  our  Princes : But  few  came, 
except  from  Ireland:  Of  thefe  fome  regiments  were  formed.  But 
tho’  this  gave  them  a great  and  lading  intereft  in  our  Court, 
elpecially  in  King  James’s,  yet  they  did  not  much  to  deferve  it. 

Before  King  Charles  left  Paris  he  changed  his  religion,  but  Thj_  K;n 
by  whofe  perluafion  is  not  yet  known : Only  Cardinal  de  Retz  turned  Pi- 
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was  on  the  fecret,  and  Lord  Aubigny  had  a great  hand  in  it. 
It  was  kept  a great  fecret.  Chancellour  Hide  had  fome  fufpici- 
on  of  it,  but  would  never  fiiffer  himfelf  to  believe  it  quite. 
Soon  after  the  Reftoration  that  Cardinal  came  over  in  dilguife, 
and  had  an  audience  of  the  King:  What  pals’d  is  not  known. 
The  firft  ground  I had  to  believe  it  was  this : The  Marquis  de 
Roucy , who  was  the  man  of  the  greateft  family  in  France  that 
continued  Proteftant  to  the  laft,  was  much  prefled  by  that  Car- 
dinal to  change  his  religion:  He  was  his  Kinfman  and  his  par- 
ticular friend.  Among  other  reafons  one  that  he  urged  was, 
that  the  Proteftant  religion  muft  certainly  be  ruined,  and  that 
they  could  expert  no  protection  from  England , for  to  his  certain 
knowledge  both  the  Princes  were  already  changed.  Roucy  told 
this  in  great  confidence  to  his  Minifter,  who  after  his  death  fent 
an  advertifement  of  it  to  my  felf.  Sir  Allen  Broderick , a great 
confident  of  the  Chancellour’s,  who  from  being  very  atheiftical 
became  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life  an  eminent  penitent,  as  he  was 
a man  of  great  parts,  with  whom  I had  lived  long  in  great  con- 
fidence , on  his  death-bed  fent  me  likewife  an  account  of  this 
matter,  which  he  believed  was  done  in  Fontainebleau , before 
King  Charles  was  fent  to  Colen.  As  for  King  James,  it  feems 
he  was  not  reconciled  at  that  time:  For  he  told  me,  that  being 
in  a Monaftery  in  Flanders , a Nun  defired  him  to  pray  every  day, 
that  if  he  was  not  in  the  right  way  God  would  bring  him  into 
it : And  he  faid,  the  impreflion  thefe  words  made  on  him  never 
left  him  till  he  changed. 

To  return  to  Cromwell : While  he  was  balancing  in  his  mind 
what  was  fit  for  him  to  do,  Gage,  who  had  been  a Prieft,  came 
over  from  the  JVefi-Indies,  and  gave  him  luch  an  account  of  the 
feeblenefs  as  well  as  of  the  wealth  of  the  Spaniards  in  thole 
parts,  as  made  him  conclude  that  it  would  be  both  a great  and  an 
eafy  conqueft  to  ftize  on  their  dominions.  By  this  he  reckoned 
he  would  be  fupplied  with  fuch  a trealure,  that  his  govern- 
ment would  be  eftablifhed  before  he  ftiould  need  to  have  any  re- 
courfe  to  a Parliament  for  money.  Spain  would  never  admit  of 
a peace  with  England  between  the  tropicks : So  he  was  in  a ftate 
of  war  with  them  as  to  thofe  parts,  even  before  he  declared  war 
in  Europe.  He  upon  that  equipped  a fleet  with  a force  fufficient, 
as  he  hoped,  to  have  feized  Hifpantola  and  Cuba.  And  Gage 
had  aflured  him,  that  fuccefs  in  that  expedition  would  make  all 
the  reft  fall  into  his  hands.  Stoupe , being  on  another  occafion 
called  to  his  clofet,  faw  him  one  day  very  intent  in  looking  on 
a Map,  and  in  meafuring  diftances.  Stoupe  faw  it  was  a Map 
ol  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  and  oblerved  who  printed  it.  So,  there 
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being  no  difcourle  upon  that  fubjcft,  Stonpe  went  next  day  to 
the  Printer  to  buy  the  Map.  The  Printer  denied  he  had  prin- 
ted it.  Stoupe  affirmed  he  had  feen  it.  Then,  he  faid,  it  muft 
be  only  in  Cromwell’s  hand ; for  he  only  had  fome  of  the  Prints, 
and  had  given  him  a drift  charge  to  fell  none  till  he  had  leave 
given  him.  So  Stoupe  perceived  there  was  a defign  that  way. 
And  when  the  time  of  fetting  out  the  fleet  came  on,  all  were  in 
a gaze  whither  it  was  to  go : Some  fancied  it  was  to  rob  the 
Church  of  Loretto , which  did  occafion  a fortification  to  be  drawn 
round  it:  Others  talked  of  Rome  itfelfj  for  Cromwell’s  preachers 
had  this  often  in  their  mouths,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  divi- 
fions  at  home  he  would  go  and  fack  Babylon:  Others  talked  of 
Cadiz,  rho’  he  had  not  yet  broke  with  the  Spaniards.  Th t French 
could  not  penetrate  into  the  fecret.  Cromwell  had  not  finiflied 
his  alliance  with  them : So  he  was  not  bound  to  give  them  an  ac- 
count of  the  expedition.  All  he  faid  upon  it  was,  that  he  lent 
out  the  fleet  to  guard  the  feas,  and  to  rcftore  England  to  its  do- 
minion on  that  element.  Stoupe  happened  to  fay  in  a compa- 
ny, he  believed  the  defign  was  on  the  IVefl-lndtes.  The  Spantjh 
AmbalTadour,  hearing  that,  fent  for  him  very  privately,  to  afk 
him  upon  what  ground  he  faid  it:  And  he  offered  to  lay  down 
ioooo  /.  if  he  could  make  any  difcovery  of  that.  Stoupe  own- 
ed to  me  he  had  a great  mind  to  the  money ; and  fancied  he 
betrayed  nothing  if  he  did  difcover  the  grounds  of  thele  con- 
jectures, fince  nothing  had  been  milled  to  him:  But  he  expected 
greater  matters  from  Cromwell,  and  fo  kept  the  lecret;  and 
laid  only,  that  in  a diverfity  of  conjectures  that  feemed  to  him 
more  probable  than  any  others.  But  the  AmbalTadour  made  no 
account  of  that ; nor  did  he  think  it  worth  the  writing  to  Don 
John,  then  at  Bruxells,  about  it. 

Stoupe  writ  it  over  as  his  conjecture  to  one  about  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  who  at  firlt  hearing  it  was  perluaded  that  muft  be  the 
defign,  and  went  next  day  to  luggcft  it  to  Don  John:  But  Don 
John  relied  fo  much  on  the  AmbalTadour,  that  this  made  no  im- 
prdfion.  And  indeed  all  the  Minifters  whom  he  employed  knew 
that  they  were  not  to  difturb  him  with  troublefome  news : Of 
which  King  Charles  told  a pleafant  ftory.  One  whom  Don  John 
was  fending  to  fome  Court  in  Germany  coming  to  the  King  to  afk 
his  commands,  he  defired  him  only  to  write  him  news:  The 
Spaniard  aiked  him,  whether  he  would  have  true  or  falfe  news : 
And,  when  the  King  feemed  amazed  at  the  aueftion,  he  added, 
if  he  writ  him  true  news  the  King  muft  be  lecret,  for  he  knew 
he  muft  write  news  to  Don  John  that  would  be  acceptable,  true 
or  falfe:  When  the  Minifters  of  that  Court  Ihewed  that  tliey 
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would  be  ferved  in  fuch  a manner,  it  is  no  wonder  to  fee  how 
their  affairs  have  declined.  This  matter  of  the  fleet  continued 
a great  fecret.  And  fome  months  after  that  Stoupe  being  acci- 
dentally with  Cromwell,  one  came  from  the  fleet  thro*  Ireland  with 
a letter.  The  bearer  looked  like  one  that  brought  no  welcome 
news.  And  as  foon  as  Cromwell  had  read  the  letter,  he  difmiffed 
Stoupe , who  went  immediately  to  the  Earl  of  Leicejler , then  Lord 
Utfle , and  told  him  what  he  had  feen.  He  being  of  Cromwell’s 
Council  went  to  Whitehall , and  came  back,  and  told  Stoupe  of 
the  defcent  made  on  Hifpaniola , and  of  the  misfortune  that  had 
happened.  It  was  then  late,  and  was  the  poft-night  for  Flan- 
ders. So  Stoupe  writ  it  as  news  to  his  correfpondent,  fome  days 
before  the  Spanijh  Ambaffadour  knew  any  thing  of  it.  Don 
John  was  amazed  at  the  news,  and  had  never  any  regard  for 
the  Ambaffadour  after  that -,  but  had  a great  opinion  of  Stoupe , 
and  ordered  the  Ambaffadour  to  make  him  theirs  at  any  rate. 
The  Ambaffadour  fent  for  him , and  afked  him , now  that  it 
appeared  he  had  gueffed  right,  what  were  his  grounds : And  when 
he  told  what  they  were,  the  Ambaffadour  owned  he  had  reafon 
to  conclude  as  he  did  upon  what  he  faw.  And  upon  that  he 
made  great  ufe  of  Stoupe : But  he  himfelf  was  never  efteemed 
after  that  fo  much  as  he  had  been.  This  deferved  to  be  let 
down  fo  particularly,  fince  by  it  it  appears  that  the  greateft  de- 
fign  may  be  difcovered  by  an  undue  carelefnefs.  The  Court  of 
France  was  amazed  at  the  undertaking,  and  was  glad  that  it  had 
mifcarried ; for  the  Cardinal  faid,  if  he  had  fufpe&ed  it,  he  would 
have  made  peace  with  Spain  on  any  terms,  rather  than  to  have 
given  way  to  that  which  would  have  been  fuch  an  addition  to 
England,  as  mud  have  brought  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  into 
their  hands.  The  fleet  took  Jamaica:  But  that  was  a fmall  gain, 
tho’  much  magnified  to  cover  the  failing  of  the  main  defign. 
The  war  after  that  broke  out,  in  which  Dunkirk  was  indeed  ta- 
ken, and  put  in  Cromwells  hand : But  the  trade  of  England  fuf- 
fered  more  in  that,  than  in  any  former  war:  So  he  loft:  the  heart 
of  the  city  of  London  by  that  means. 

Cromwell  had  two  fignal  occafions  given  him  to  fhew  his  zeal 
in  prote&ing  the  Proteftants  abroad.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  rai- 
fed  a new  perfecution  of  the  Vaudois:  So  Cromwell  fent  to  Ma - 
zarin,  defiring  him  to  put  a flop  to  that ; adding,  that  he  knew 
well  they  had  that  Duke  in  their  power,  and  could  reftrain  him 
as  they  pleafed:  And  if  they  did  not  he  muft  prefently  break 
with  them.  Mazarin  objected  to  this  as  unreafonable : He  pro- 
mifed  to  do  good  offices : But  he  could  not  be  obliged  to  anfwer 
for  the  effects  they  might  have.  This  did  not  fatisfy  Cromwell: 
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So  they  obliged  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  put  a flop  to  that  unjuft 
fury : And  Cromwell  raifed  a great  film  for  the  r audois,  and  fent 
over  Morlaml  to  fettle  all  their  concerns,  and  to  fupply  all  their 
Ioffes.  There  was  alfo  a tumult  in  Ntfmes , in  which  fomc  dif- 
order  had  been  committed  by  the  Huguenots:  And  they,  appre- 
hending fevere  proceedings  upon  it,  fent  one  over  with  great  ex- 
pedition to  Cromwell , who  fent  him  back  to  Pans  in  an  hour’s 
time  with  a very  effectual  letter  to  his  Ambaffadour,  requiring 
him  either  to  prevail  that  the  matter  might  be  pafs’d  over,  or  to 
come  away  immediately.  Mazarin  complained  of  this  way  of 
proceeding,  as  too  imperious:  But  the  necefTity  of  their  affairs 
made  him  yield.  Thefe  things  raifed  Cromwell’s  charadter  abroad, 
and  made  him  be  much  depended  on. 

His  Ambaffadour  in  France  at  this  time  was  Lockhart,  a Scotch- 
man, who  had  married  his  niece,  and  was  in  high  favour  with 
him,  as  he  well  deferved  to  be.  He  was  both  a wife  and  a gal- 
lant man,  calm  and  vertuous,  and  one  that  carried  the  genero- 
fities  of  friendfhip  very  far.  He  was  made  governour  of  Dunkirk , 
and  AmbafTadour  at  the  fame  time.  But  he  told  me,  that  when 
he  was  fent  afterwards  Ambaffadour  by  King  Charles , he  found 
he  had  nothing  of  that  regard  that  was  paid  him  in  Cromwell's 
time. 

Stoupe  told  me  of  a great  dcfign  Cromwell  had  intended  toA  re3tde_ 
begin  his  Kingfhip  with,  if  he  had  affumed  it:  He  refolved  tofignfonhe 
fet  up  a Council  for  theProteftant  religion,  in  oppofition  to  the Jhe'pmtcf- 
congregation  de  Propaganda  fide  at  Rome.  He  intended  it  fhould  l*nt  reli* 
conlift  of  feven  councellours,  and  four  fecretaries  for  different8'0 
provinces.  Thefe  were  the  firft,  France , Switzerland,  and  the 
Halleys:  The  Palatinate  and  the  other  Cal vinifts  were  the  fecond: 
Germany,  the  North,  and  Turkey  were  the  third : And  the  and 
Wejl-lndies  were  the  fourth.  The  fecretaries  were  to  have  500  /. 
falary  apiece,  and  to  keep  a correfpondence  everywhere,  to  know 
the  ftate  of  religion  all  over  the  world,  that  fo  all  good  defigns 
might  be  by  their  means  protedted  and  affifted.  Stoupe  was  to 
have  the  firft  Province.  They  were  to  have  a fund  of  10000  /. 
a year  at  their  difpofal  for  ordinary  emergences,  but  to  be  far- 
ther fupplied  as  occafions  fhould  require  it.  Chelfea  college  was 
to  bifmade  up  for  them,  which  was  then  an  old  decayed  build- 
ing, that  had  been  at  firft  raifed  to  be  a college  for  writers  of 
controverfy.  XI  thought  it  was  not  fit  to  let  fuch  a projedt  as  this 
be  quite  loft:  It  was  certainly  a noble  one:  But  how  far  he  would 
have  purfued  it  muft  be  left  to  conjedture. 

Stoupe  told  me  a remarkable  paffage  in  his  employment  un-  ^"in  PcHm 
der  Cromwell . Stoupe  had  defired  all  that  were  under  the  Prince  w/*s  life. 
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of  Conde  to  let  him  know  fome  news,  in  return  of  that  he  writ 
to  them.  So  he  had  a letter  from  one  of  them,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  an  Irifhman  newly  gone  over,  who  had  laid  he  would 
kill  Cromwell,  and  that  he  was  to  lodge  in  King-Jlreet  IVeflmin- 
jler.  With  this  Stoupe  went  to  Whitehall.  Cromwell  being  then 
at  Council,  he  fent  him  a note,  letting  him  know  that  he  had  a 
bufinels  of  great  conlequence  to  lay  before  him.  Cromwell  was 
then  upon  a matter  that  did  fo  entirely  poflels  him,  that  he,  fan- 
cying it  was  only  lome  piece  of  foreign  intelligence , lent  Thurlo 
to  know  what  it  might  be.  Stoupe  was  troubled  at  this,  but 
could  not  refufe  to  fhew  him  his  letter.  Thurlo  made  no  great 
matter  of  it:  He  faid,  they  had  many  fuch  advertifements  fent 
them,  which  lignified  nothing  but  to  make  the  world  think 
the  Protcftor  was  in  danger  of  his  life:  And  the  looking  too 
much  after  thefe  things  had  an  appearance  of  fear,  which  did 
ill  become  lo  great  a man.  Stoupe  told  him,  King-Jlreet  might 
be  loon  learched.  Thurlo  anlwered,  if  we  find  no  fiich  perlon, 
how  lhall  we  be  laught  at?  Yet  he  ordered  him  to  write  again 
to  Bruxells,  and  promife  any  reward  if  a more  particular  dil- 
covery  could  be  made.  Stoupe  was  much  call  down,  when  he 
faw  that  a piece  of  intelligence  which  he  hoped  might  have 
made  his  fortune  was  fo  little  confidered.  He  wrote  to  Brux- 
ells: But  he  had  no  more  from  thence,  but  a confirmation  of 
what  had  been  writ  formerly  to  him.  And  Thurlo  did  not  think 
fit  to  make  any  learch,  or  any  farther  inquiry  into  it:  Nor  did 
he  lo  much  as  acquaint  Cromwell  with  it.  Stoupe,  being  unealy 
at  this,  told  Lord  Lifle  of  it : And  it  happened  that,  a few  weeks 
after,  Syndercomh's  defign  of  afTaftinating  Cromwell  neat  Brentford, 
as  he  was  going  to  Hampton-court,  was  difeovered.  When  he 
was  examined,  it  appeared  that  he  was  the  perfon  let  out  in  the 
letters  from  Bruxells.  So  Lifle  faid  to  Cromwell,  this  is  the  ve- 
ry man  of  whom  Stoupe  had  the  notice  given  him.  Cromwell 
feemed  amazed  at  this ; and  fent  for  Stoupe,  and  in  great  wrath 
reproached  him  for  his  ingratitude  in  concealing  a matter  of 
fuch  confequence  to  him.  Stoupe  upon  this  Ihewed  him  the  let- 
ters he  had  received;  and  put  him  in  mind  of  the  note  he  had 
fent  in  to  him,  which  was  immediately  after  he  had  the  firft  let- 
ter, and  that  he  had  fent  out  Thurlo  to  him.  At  that  Cromwell 
leemed  yet  more  amazed ; and  lent  for  Thurlo,  to  whole  face  Stoupe 
affirmed  the  matter:  Nor  did  he  deny  any  part  of  it;  but 
only  faid,  that  he  had  many  fuch  advertifements  fent  him,  in 
which  till  this  time  he  had  never  found  any  truth.  Cromwell 
replied  fternly,  that  he  ought  to  have  acquainted  him  with  it, 
and  left  him  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  it.  Thurlo  defired 
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to  (peak  in  private  with  Cromwell.  So  Stoupe  was  difmifs’d,  and 
went  away  not  doubting  but  Thtirlo  would  be  difgraced.  But, 
as  he  underftood  from  Ltjle  afterward,  Thurlo  {hewed  Cromwell 
liich  inftanees  of  his  care  and  fidelity  on  all  lucli  occafions,  and 
humbly  acknowledged  his  errour  in  this  matter,  but  imputed  it 
wholly  to  his  care  both  for  his  honour  and  quiet,  that  he  pa- 
cified him  entirely:  And  indeed  he  was  fo  much  in  all  Cromwell' s 
fecrets,  that  it  was  not  fafe  to  difgrace  him  without  deftroying 
him ; and  that  it  fee  ms  Cromwell  could  not  refolve  on.  Thurlo 
havihg  mattered  this  point,  that  he  might  farther  juftify  his 
hot  being  fo  attentive  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  did  fo  much 
fearch  into  Stoupe’s  whole  deportment,  that  he  pofTefTed  Crom- 
well with  fuch  an  ill  opinion  of  him,  that  after  that  he  never 
treated  him  with  any  confidence.  So  he  found  how  dangerous 
it  was  even  to  preferve  a Prince,  (fo  he  called  him)  when  a 
Minifter  was  wounded  in  the  doing  of  it;  and  that  the  Minifter 
would  be  too  hard  for  the  Prince,  even  tho’  his  own  fafety  was 
concerned  in  it. 

Thefe  are  all  the  memorable  things  that  I have  learnt  concern- 
ing Cromwell ; of  whom  fo  few  have  fpoken  with  any  temper, 
fome  commending,  and  others  condemning  him,  and  both  out 
of  meafure,  that  1 thought  a juft  account  of  him,  which  1 had 
from  fure  hands , might  be  no  unacceptable  thing.  He  never 
could  {hake  off  the  roughnefs  of  his  education  and  temper:  He 
fpoke  always  long  and  very  ungracefully.  The  enthufiaft  and 
the  diffcmbler  mixed  fo  equally  in  a great  part  of  his  deportment, 
that  it  was  not  enfy  to  tell  which  was  the  prevailing  character. 
He  was  indeed  both,  as  I underftood  from  IVilkins  and  Til - 
lotfon , the  one  having  married  his  fifter,  and  the  other  his 
niece.  He  was  a true  enthufiaft,  but  with  the  principle  former- 
ly mentioned,  from  which  he  might  be  eafily  led  into  all  the 
practices  both  of  falfliood  and  cruelty:  Which  was,  that  he 
thought  moral  laws  were  only  binding  on  ordinary  occafions, 
but  that  upon  extraordinary  ones  thefe  might  befuperfeded.  When 
his  own  defigns  did  not  lead  him  out  of  the  way,  he  was  a lover 
of  juftice  and  vertue,  and  even  of  learning,  tho’  much  decried  at 
rhat  time. 

He  ftudied  to  feck  out  able  and  honeft  men,  and  to  employ 
them : And  fo  having  heard  that  my  father  had  a very  great  repu- 
tation in  ‘Scotland  for  piety  and  integrity,  tho’  he  knew  him  to 
be  a royalift,  he  fent  to  him,  defiring  him  to  accept  of  a judge’s 
place,  and  to  do  juftice  in  his  own  country,  hoping  only  that 
he  would  not  ad:  againft  his  government;  but  he  would  not 
prefs  him  to  fubferibe  or  fwear  to  it.  My  father  refufed  it  in 
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a pleafant  way.  When  he  who  brought  the  meflage  was  run- 
ning out  into  Cromwell’s  commendation,  my  father  told  a ftory 
of  a Pilgrim  in  Popery,  who  came  to  a church  where  one  Saint 
Kilmaclotius  was  in  great  reverence:  So  the  Pilgrim  was  bid  pray 
to  him:  But  he  anftvered,  he  knew  nothing  of  him,  for  he  was 
not  in  his  breviary:  But  when  he  was  told  how  great  a Saint 
he  was,  he  prayed  this  colled;  0 fanfte Ktlmacloti,  tu  nobis  hac- 
tenus  es  incognitas , hoc  folum  a te  l ogo,  ut  fi  bona  tua  nobis  non  pro- 
ftnt,  J. altem  mala  ne  noceant.  My  father  replied,  that  he  delired 
no  other  favour  of  him  but  leave  to  live  privately,  without  the 
impofitions  of  oaths  and  fubfcriptions:  And  ever  after  he  lived 
in  great  quiet.  And  this  was  an  inftance  of  it:  Overton  one  of 
Cromwells  major  generals,  who  was  a high  Republican , being 
for  fome  time  at  Aberdeen,  where  we  then  lived,  my  father  and 
he  were  often  together:  In  particular  they  were  /hut  up  alone 
for  about  two  hours  the  night  after  the  order  came  from  Crom- 
well to  take  away  Overton's  commiffions,  and  to  put  him  in  ar- 
reft.  Upon  that  Howard,  afterward  Earl  of  Carlijle,  being  lent 
down  to  enquire  into  all  the  plots  that  thole  men  had  been  in, 
heard  of  this  long  privacy:  But,  when  with  that  he  heard  what  my 
father’s  character  was,  he  made  no  farther  enquiry  into  it;  but 
laid,  Cromwell  was  very  uneafy  when  any  good  man  was  quefti- 
oned  for  any  thing. 

His  pabiick  This  gentlenefs  had  in  a great  mcafure  quieted  people’s  minds 
fpim.  with  relation  to  him.  And  his  maintaining  the  honour  of  the 
Nation  in  all  foreign  countries  gratifyed  the  vanity  which  is 
very  natural  to  Englifhmen ; of  which  he  was  (o  careful , that 
tho’  he  was  not  a crowned  head,  yet  his  Ambafladours  had  all 
the  refpects  paid  them  which  our  King’s  AmbalTadours  ever  had : 
He  laid,  . the  dignity  of  the  Crown  was  upon  the  account  of  the 
Nation,  of  which  the  King  was  only  the  reprefentative  head; 
fo  the  Nation  being  Hill  the  fame,  he  would  have  the  fame  re- 
gards paid  to  his  Minifters. 

Another  inftance  of  this  pleafed  him  much.  Blake  with  the 
fleet  happened  to  be  at  Malaga  before  he  made  war  upon  Spain: 
And  fome  of  his  feamen  went  alhorc,  and  met  the  Hoftic  car- 
ried about;  and  not  only  paid  no  rclpeft  to  it,  but  laughed  at 
thofe  who  did:  So  one  of  the  Priefts  put  the  people  on  re- 
lenting this  indignity ; and  they  fell  upon  them,  and  beat  them 
fevcrely.  W hen  they  returned  to  their  Ihip  they  complained 
of  this  ufnge:  And  upon  that  Blake  lent  a trumpet  to  the  Vice- 
roy, to  demand  the  Prieft  who  was  the  chief  inftrument  in  that 
ill  ufage.  The  Viceroy  anfwercd,  he  had  no  authority  over  the 
Priells,  and  fo  could  not  difpofe  of  him.  Blake  upon  that  fent 
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him  word,  that  he  would  not  enquire  who  had  the  power  to 
fend  the  Prieft  to  him , but  if  he  were  not  lent  within  three 
hours  he  would  burn  their  town : And  they,  being  in  no  con- 
dition to  refill  him,  fent  the  Prieft  to  him,  who  juftified  him- 
jfelf  upon  the  petulant  behaviour  of  the  leamen.  Blake  anlwer- 
ed,  that  if  he  had  lent  a complaint  to  him  of  it,  he  would  have 
punilhed  them  leverely,  fince  he  would  not  luffer  his  men  to 
affront  the  eftablilhed  religion  of  any  place  at  which  he  touched  : 

But  he  took  it  ill,  that  he  fet  on  the  Spaniards  to  do  it;  for  he 
would  have  all  the  world  to  know,  that  an  Engltjhman  was  only 
to  be  punilhed  by  an  Engltjhman:  And  lo  he  treated  the  Prieft 
civilly,  and  lent  him  back,  being  fatisfied  that  he  had  him  at 
his  mercy. 

Cromwell  was  much  delighted  with  this,  and  read  the  letters  Ail  the 
in  Council  with  great  fatisfa&ion  ; and  faid,  he  hoped  he  Ihould  ZrM  of* 
make  the  name  of  an  Engltjhman  as  great  as  ever  that  of  ahim- 
Roman  had  been.  The  States  of  Holland  were  in  liich  dread  of 
him,  that  they  took  care  to  give  him  no  fort  of  umbrage: 

And  when  at  any  time  the  King  or  his  brothers  came  to  lee 
their  lifter,  the  Princels  royal,  within  a day  or  two  after  they 
ufed  to  fend  a deputation  to  let  them  know  that  Cromwell  had 
required  of  the  States  that  they  Ihould  give  them  no  harbour. 

King  Charles , when  he  was  feeking  for  colours  for  the  war  with 
the  Dutch  in  the  year  1672,  urged  it  for  one,  that  they  fuf- 
fered  lome  of  his  rebels  to  live  in  their  Provinces.  Borel , then 
their  Ambaffadour , anlwered , that  it  was  a maxim  of  long 
Handing  among  them,  not  to  enquire  upon  what  account  ftran- 
gers  came  to  live  in  their  country,  but  to  receive  them  all,  un- 
lels  they  had  been  concerned  in  confpiracies  againft  the  perfons 
of  Princes.  The  King  told  him  upon  that,  how  they  had  uled 
both  himfelf  and  his  brother.  Borel , in  great  fimplicity,  an- 
fwered:  Ha!  fire , c'ejloit  une  autre  chofie:  Cromwell  ejloit  un 
grand  homme , & il  fie  faifioit  cratndre  & par  terre  par  mer . 

This  was  very  rough.  The  King’s  anfwer  was : Je  me  feray  cratn- 
dre auff'y  d rnon  tour:  But  he  was  fcarce  as  good  as  his  word. 

Cromwells  favourite  alliance  was  with  Sweden.  Carolus  Gujla- 
vus  and  he  lived  in  great  conjunction  of  counfels.  Even  Alger- 
noon  Sydney , who  was  not  inclined  to  think  or  fpeak  well  of 
Kings,  commended  him  to  me;  and  faid,  he  had  juft  notions 
of  publick  liberty ; and  added,  that  Queen  Chrtjltna  feemed  to 
have  them  likewile.  But  Ihe  was  much  changed  from  that,  when 
I waited  on  her  at  Rome ; for  Ihe  complained  of  us  as  a factious 
Nation,  that  did  not  readily  comply  with  the  commands  of  our 
Princes.  All  Italy  trembled  at  the  name  of  Cromwell , and  lecm- 
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ed  under  a panick  fear  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  fleet  fcoured 
the  Mediterranean : And  the  Turks  durft  not  offend  him ; hut 
deliver’d  up  Hide,  who  kept  up  the  character  of  an  Ambafla- 
dour  from  the  King  there,  and  was  brought  over  and  execu- 
ted for  it.  The  putting  the  brother  of  the  King  of  Portugal's 
Ambafladour  to  death  for  murder,  was  the  carrying  juftice  very 
far,*  fince,  tho’  in  the  ftri&nefs  of  the  law  of  nations  it  is  only 
the  Ambafladour’s  own  perfon  that  is  exempted  from  any  autho- 
rity but  his  mailer’s  that  fends  him,  yet  the  pra&ice  had  gone 
in  favour  of  all  that  the  Ambafladour  owned  to  belong  to  him. 
Cromwell  fhewed  his  good  underftanding  in  nothing  more,  than 
in  feeking  out  capable  and  worthy  men  for  all  employments, 
but  moft  particularly  for  the  Courts  of  law,  which  gave  a ge- 
neral fatisfa&ion. 

Thus  he  lived,  and  at  laft  died,  on  his  aufpicious  third  of  Sep - 
tember , of  fo  flight  a ficknefs,  that  his  death  was  not  looked  for. 
He  had  two  fons,  and  four  daughters.  His  fons  were  weak,  but 
honeft  men.  Richard ’,  the  eldeft,  tho’  declared  Protedor  in  purfu- 
anceof  a nomination  pretended  to  be  made  by  Cromwell,  the  truth 
of  which  was  much  cjueftioned,  was  not  at  all  bred  for  bufinefs, 
nor  indeed  capable  of  it.  He  was  innocent  of  all  the  ill  his 
father  had  done:  So  there  was  no  prejudice  lay  againft  him: 
And  both  the  Royalifts  and  the  Prefbyterians  fancied  he  favoured 
them,  tho’  he  pretended  to  be  an  Independent.  But  all  the 
Commonwealth  party  cried  out  upon  his  afluming  the  Protec- 
torfhip,  as  a high  ufurpation -,  fince  whatever  his  father  had  from 
his  Parliaments  was  only  perfonal,  and  fo  fell  with  him:  Yet 
in  oppofition  to  this,  the  City  of  Loudon,  and  all  the  Coun- 
ties and  Cities  almoft  in  England,  fent  him  addrefles  congratula- 
tory, as  well  as  condoling.  So  little  do  thefe  pompous  appea- 
rances of  refpeft  fignify.  Tillotfon  told  me,  that  a week  after 
Cromwell's  death  he  being  by  accident  at  Whitehall , and  hear- 
ing there  was  to  be  a faft  that  day  in  the  houfhold , he  out  of 
curiofity  went  into  the  prefence  chamber  where  it  was  held. 
On  the  one  fide  of  a table  Richard  with  the  reft  of  Cromwell's 
family  were  placed,  and  fix  of  the  preachers  were  on  the  other 
fide:  Thomas  Goodwin,  Owen,  Carrtl  and  Sterry  were  of  the 
number.  There  he  heard  a great  deal  of  ftrange  fluff,  enough 
to  difguft  a man  for  ever  of  that  enthufiaftick  boldnefs.  God 
was  as  it  were  reproached  with  Cromwell's  fervices,  and  chal- 
lenged for  taking  him  away  fo  foon.  Goodwin , who  had  pre- 
tended to  aflure  them  in  a prayer  that  he  was  not  to  die,  which 
was  but  a very  few  minutes  before  he  expired,  had  now  the  im- 
pudence to  fay  to  God,  thou  hajl  deceived  us,  and  we  were  deceived. 

Sterry 
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Sterry,  praying  for  Richard , ufed  thofc  in  dec  cat  words,  next  to 
blafphemy,  make  him  the  brighlnefs  of  the  father's  glory , and 
the  exprefs  image  of  his  perfon.  Richard  was  put  on  giving  his 
father  a pompous  funeral,  by  which  his  debts  encreafed  fo  upon 
him,  that  he  was  foon  run  out  of  all  credit.  When  the  Par- 
liament met,  his  party  tried  to  get  a recognition  of  his  Protec- 
torfhip:  But  it  foon  appeared,  they  had  no  ftrength  to  carry  it. 
Fleetwood , who  married  Ireton's  Widow,  fet  up  a Council  of 
officers:  And  thefe  refolved  to  lay  afide  Richard \ who  had  nei- 
ther genius  nor  friends,  neither  treafure  nor  army  to  fupport 
him.  He  defired  only  fecurity  for  the  debts  he  had  contracted  $ 
which  was  promifed,  but  not  performed.  And  fo  without  any 
ftruggle  he  withdrew,  and  became  a private  man.  And  as  he 
had  done  hurt  to  no  body,  fo  no  body  did  ever  ftudy  to  hurt  him, 
by  a rare  inftance  of  the  inftability  of  human  greatnefs,  and 
of  the  fecurity  of  innocence.  His  brother  had  been  made  by 
the  father  Lieutenant  of  Ireland , and  had  the  moft  fpirit  of  the 
two ; but  he  could  not  ftand  his  ground,  when  his  brother  quit- 
ted his.  One  of  Cromwell’s  daughters  was  married  to  Claypoley 
and  died  a little  before  himfelf:  Another  was  married  to  the  Earl 
of  Falconbridge , a wife  and  worthy  woman,  more  likely  to  have 
maintained  the  poft  than  either  of  her  brothers ; according  to 
a faying  that  went  of  her,  that  thofe  who  wore  breeches  deferved 
petticoats  better,  but  if  thofe  in  petticoats  had  been  in  breeches 
they  would  have  held  fafter.  The  other  daughter  was  married, 
firft  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  heir,  and  afterwards  to  one  Ruf- 
fel.  They  were  both  very  worthy  perfons. 

Upon  Richard’s  leaving  the  ftage,  the  Commonwealth  was  Great  difor- 
again  fet  up:  And  the  Parliament  which  Cromwell  had  broke follow‘ 
was  brought  together:  But  the  Army  and  they  fell  into  new  dif- 
putes : So  they  were  again  broke  by  the  army : And  upon  that  the 
Nation  was  like  to  fall  into  great  convulfions.  The  enthufiafts 
became  very  fierce,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  the  deftroying 
all  the  records  and  the  law,  which  they  faid  had  been  all  made 
by  a fucceffion  of  Tyrants  and  Papifts:  So  they  refolved  to  mo- 
del all  anew  by  a levelling  and  a fpiritual  government  of  the 
Saints.  There  was  fo  little  fenfe  in  this,  that  Nevil  and  Haring- 
ton  with  fome  others  fet  up  in  IVeJlmmJler  a meeting  to  confider 
of  a form  of  government  that  fhould  fecure  liberty,  and  yet  pre- 
ferve  the  Nation.  They  ran  chiefly  on  having  a Parliament 
eleded  by  ballot,  in  which  the  Nation  fhould  be  reprefented  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  what  was  paid  in  taxes  towards  the 
publick  expence:  And  by  this  Parliament  a Council  of  twenty  four 
was  to  be  chofcn  by  ballot:  And  every  year  eight  of  thefe  were  to 
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be  changed,  and  might  not  again  be  brought  into  it,  but  aftcf 
an  interval  of  three  years:  By  thele  the  Nation  was  to  be  go- 
verned : And  they  were  to  give  an  account  of  the  adminidra- 
tion  to  the  Parliament  every  year.  This  meeting  was  a matter 
of  diverfion  and  fcorn,  to  fee  a few  perfons  take  upon  them  to  form 
a fcheme  of  government:  And  it  made  many  conclude,  it  was 
neceffary  to  call  home  the  King,  that  fo  matters  might  again 
fall  into  their  old  channel.  Lambert  became  the  man  on  whom 
the  Army  depended  mod.  Upon  his  forcing  the  Parliament, 
great  applications  were  made  to  Monk  to  declare  for  the  Parlia- 
ment: But  under  this  the  declaring  for  the  King  was  general- 
ly underdood.  Yet  he  kept  himfeif  under  fuch  a referve,  that 
he  declared  all  the  while  in  the  mod  folemn  manner  for  a Com- 
monwealth, and  againd  a fingle  perfon,  in  particular  againd  the 
King:  So  that  none  had  any  ground  from  him  to  believe  he 
had  any  defign  that  way.  Some  have  thought  that  he  intend- 
ed to  try,  if  it  was  poffible,  to  fet  up  for  himfeif:  Others  rather 
believed,  that  he  had  no  fettled  defign  any  way,  and  refolvcd 
to  do  as  occafion  fliould  be  offered  to  him.  The  Scottifh  Nation 
did  certainly  hope  he  would  bring  home  the  King.  He  drew 
the  greated  part  of  the  Army  towards  the  borders,  where  Lam- 
bert advanced  towards  him  with  7000  horfe.  Monk  was  Ihon- 
ger  in  foot:  But  being  apprehenfivc  of  engaging  on  difad— 
vantage,  he  lint  Clarges  to  the  Lord  Fairfax  for  his  advice  and 
alfidance,  who  returned  anfwer  by  Dr.  Fairfax , afterwards  lecre- 
tary  to  the  Archbidiop  of  Canterbury , and  affured  him  he  would 
raife  Torkfhire  on  the  fird  of  "January.  And  he  defired  him  to 
prels  upon  Lambert,  in  cale  that  he  fliould  lend  a detachment 
into  Torkfhire.  On  the  fird  of  January,  Fairfax  appeared  with 
about  1 00  gentlemen  and  their  lervants.  But  fo  much  did  he 
dill  maintain  his  great  credit  with  the  Army,  that  the  night 
after  the  Irifh  Brigade,  that  confided  of  1 too  horle  and  was 
the  rear  of  Lambert’s  army,  came  over  to  him.  Upon  that 
Lambert  retreated,  finding  his  army  was  fo  little  fure  to  him, 
and  refolvcd  to  march  back  to  London.  He  was  followed  by 
Monk,  who  when  he  came  to  Torkfhire  met  with  Fairfax,  and 
offered  to  refign  the  chief  command  to  him.  The  Lord  Fairfax 
rcfuled  it,  but  prefs’d  Monk  to  declare  for  a free  Parliament: 
Yet  in  that  he  was  lo  relerved  to  him,  that  Fairfax  knew  not 
how  to  depend  on  him.  But  as  Lambert  was  making  hade  up, 
his  army  mouldered  away,  and  he  himlelf  was  brought  up  a pri- 
loner,  and  was  putin  the  Tower  of  London.  Yet  not  long  af- 
ter he  made  his  efcape,  and  gathered  a few  troops  about  him  in 
NorthamptonJhire.  But  thele  were  foon  fcattered : For  Jngoldsby, 
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tli  o’  one  of  the  King’s  judges,  rai  fed  Buckingham  [hire  again  ft  him. 

And  fo  little  force  feemed  now  in  that  party,  that  with  very 
little  oppofition  Ingcldsby  took  him  prifoner,  and  brought  him 
into  Northampton : Where  Lambert ; as  Ingol'dsly  told  me , en- 
tertained him  with  a pleafant  reflection  for  all  his  misfortunes. 

The  people  were  in  great  crouds  applauding  and  rejoycing  for 
the  fucccls.  So  Lambert  put  Ingoldsby  in  mind  of  what  Cromwell 
had  faid  to  them  both,  near  that  very  place,  in  the  year  1650; 
when  they  with  a body  of  the  officers  were  going  down  after  their 
army  that  was  marching  to  Scotland,  the  people  all  the  while 
fhouting  and  wifhing  them  fuccels:  Lambert  upon  that  faid 
to  Cromwell , he  was  glad  to  fee  they  had  the  Nation  on  their 
fide:  Cromwell  anfwered,  do  not  truft  to  that for  thefe  very 
perfbns  would  flhout  as  much  if  you  and  I were  going  to  be 
hanged.  Lambert  faid,  lie  looked  on  himfelf  as  in  a fair  way 
to  that,  and  began  to  think  Cromwell  prophefied. 

Upon  the  difperfing  Lambert's  army,  Monk  marched  fouth- 
ward,  and  was  now  the  objed  of  all  men’s  hope.  At  London 
all  forts  of  people  began  to  cabal  together , Royalifts , Presby- 
terians, and  Republicans.  Hollts  told  me,  the  Prelbyterians  pref* 
fed  the  Royalifts  to  be  quiet,  and  to  leave  the  game  in  their 
hands ; for  their  appearing  would  give  jealoufy,  and  hurt  that 
which  they  meant  to  promote.  , He  and  Afloly  Cooper , Grim- 
{lone  and  Annejly , met  often  with  Manchejler , Roberts , and 
the  reft  of  the  Prelbytgrian  party:  And  the  Minifters  of  London 
were  very  adive  in  the  City:  So  that  when  Monk  came  up,  he 
was  prefled  to  declare  himfelf.  At  firft  he  would  only  declare 
for  the  Parliament  that  Lambert  had  forced.  But  there  was  then 
a great  fermentation  all  over  the  Nation.  Monk  and  the  Parlia- 
ment grew  jealous  of  one  another,  even  while  they  tried  who 
could  give  the  beft  words,  and  exprefs  their  confidence  in  the 
higheft  terms  of  one  another.  1 will  purfue  the  relation  of  this 
tranlhdion  no  farther:  For  this  matter  is  well  known. 

The  King  had  gone  in  Autumn  1 659  to  the  meeting  at  the  ah  tom 
Pyrenees , where  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  Don  Lewis  de  Haro  were  j^heKing  s 
negotiating  a peace.  He  applied  himfelf  to  both  fides,  to  try  what 
afliftancc  he  might  exped  upon  their  concluding  the  peace.  It 
was  then  known,  that  he  went  to  Mafs  fometimes,  that  fo  he 
might  recommend  himfelf  the  more  cffedually  to  both  Courts: 

Yet  this  was  carried  fecretly,  and  was  confidently  denied.  Ma- 
zarin ftill  talked  to  Lockhart  upon  the  foot  of  the  old  cowfi* 
dcnce:  For  he  went  thither  to  watch  over  the  treaty;  t\\o'  Eng- 
land was  now  in  fuch  convulfions,  that  no  Minifter  from  thence 
could  be  much  confidered,  unlefs  it  was  upon  his  own  account. 
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But  matters  were  ripening  To  fall  towards  a revolution  in  England, 
that  the  King  came  back  to  Flanders  in  all  hafte,  and  went  from 
thence  to  Breda.  Lockhart  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made 
a great  fortune,  if  he  had  begun  firft,  and  had  brought  the  King 
to  Dunkirk.  As  foon  as  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was  made, 
he  came  over  and  found  Monk  at  London , and  took  all  the  pains 
he  could  to  penetrate  into  his  defigns.  But  Monk  continued 
ftill  to  proteft  to  him  in  the  lolemneft  manner  potfible,  that  he 
would  be  true  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  againft  the  Royal 
family.  Lockhart  went  away,  perfuaded  that  matters  would  con- 
tinue Rill  in  the  fame  Rate : So  that  when  his  old  friend  Midle - 
toun  writ  to  him  to  make  his  own  terms,  if  he  would  invite  the 
King  to  Dunkirk , he  faid,  he  was  trufted  by  the  Commonwealth, 
and  could  not  betray  it. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  put  Monk  on  breaking  the  gates  of 
the  City  of  London , not  doubting  but  that  would  render  him  Co 
odious  to  them,  that  it  would  force  him  to  depend  wholly  on 
themfelves.  He  did  it : And  foon  after  he  faw  how  odious  he 
was  become  by  it.  So  conceiving  a high  indignation  at  thole 
who  had  put  him  on  fuch  an  ungracious  piece  of  fervice,  he  lent 
about  all  that  night  to  the  Minifters  and  other  a&ive  citizens, 
alluring  them  that  he  would  quickly  repair  that  errour,  if  they 
would  forgive  it.  So  the  turn  was  fudden:  For  the  City  lent 
and  invited  him  to  dine  the  next  day  at  Guildhall : And  there 
he  declared  for  the  members  whom  the  Army  had  forced  away 
in  the  year  47  and  48,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of fe elu- 
ded members.  And  lome  happening  to  call  the  body  that  then 
fat  at  IVeJlminfler  the  Rump  of  a Parliament,  a fudden  humour 
run  like  a madnels  through  the  whole  City,  of  roafting  the 
Rumps  of  all  forts  of  animals.  And  thus  the  Cityexprelfed  them- 
lelves  fufficiently.  Thofe  at  IVeftminfter  had  no  fupport : So  they 
fell  unpitied,  and  unregarded.  The  fecluded  members  came,  and 
fate  down  among  them.  But  all  they  could  do  was  to  give  or- 
ders for  the  lummoning  a new  Parliament  to  meet  the  firft  of 
May:  And  lo  they  declared  themfelves  dilTolved. 

There  was  ftill  a murmuring  in  the  Army.  So  great  care  was 
taken  to  fcatter  them  in  wide  quarters,  and  not  to  luffer  too  ma- 
ny of  thofe  who  were  ftill  for  the  old  caufe  to  lie  near  one  ano- 
ther. The  well  and  the  ill  affe&ed  were  lo  mixed,  that  in  cafe 
of  any  infurre&ion  fome  might  be  ready  at  hand  to  aftift  them. 
They  changed  the  officers  that  were  ill  affe&ed,  who  were  not 
thought  fit  to  be  trufted  with  the  commanding  thole  of  their  own 
(lamp,-  andfo  created  a miftruft  between  the  officers  and  the  loul- 
diers.  And  above  al}  they  took  care  to  have  no  more  troops 
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than  was  neceffary  about  the  City:  And  thefe  were  the  bed  af- 
fected. This  was  managed  with  great  diligence  and  (kill:  And 
by  this  conduct  it  was,  that  the  great  turn  was  brought  about  with- 
out the  lead  tumult  or  bloodfhed,  which  was  beyond  what  any 
perlon  could  have  imagined.  Of  all  this  Monk  had  both  the 
praile  and  the  reward;  tho’  I have  been  told  a very  fmall  (hare 
of  it  belonged  to  him.  Admiral  Montague  was  then  in  chief  com- 
mand at  lea,  newly  returned  from  the  Sound , where  he  and  de 
Ruyter,  upon  the  orders  they  received  from  their  Maders,  had 
brought  the  two  northern  Kings  to  a peace,  the  King  of  Swe- 
den dying  as  it  was  a making  up.  He  was  (oon  gained  to  be 
for  the  King ; and  dealt  fo  effectually  with  the  whole  Fleet,  that 
the  turn  there  was  as  (ilently  brought  about,  without  any  revolt 
or  oppofition,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Army.  The  Republicans 
went  about  like  madmen,  to  roufe  up  their  party.  But  their 
time  was  pad.  All  were  either  as  men  amazed  or  a(leep.  They 
had  neither  the  (kill,  nor  the  courage  to  make  any  opposi- 
tion. The  elections  of  Parliament  men  run  all  the  other  way. 

So  they  faw  their  bufinels  was  quite  lod,  and  they  felt  themfelves 
ftruck  as  with  a (pirit  of  giddinels.  And  then  every  man  thought 
only  how  to  fave  or  lecure  himfelf.  And  now  they  faw  how  de- 
ceitful the  argument  from  fuccels  was,  which  they  had  ufed  Co 
oft,  and  triumphed  (o  much  upon.  For  whereas  fuccels  in  the 
field,  which  was  the  foundation  of  their  argument,  depended 
much  upon  the  conduct  and  courage  of  armies,  in  which  the 
will  of  man  had  a large  (hare,  here  was  a thing  of  another  na- 
ture: A Nation,  that  had  run  on  long  in  luch  a fierce  oppo- 
fition to  the  Royal  family,  was  now  turned  as  one  man  to  call 
home  the  King. 

The  Nation  had  one  great  happinels  during  the  long  courle 
of  the  civil  war,  that  no  forreigners  had  got  footing  among 
them.  Spam  was  finking  to  nothing:  France  was  under  a bale 
fpirited  Minider:  And  both  were  in  war  all  the  while.  Now 
a peace  was  made  between  them.  Ad  very  probably,  according 
to  what  is  in  Mazarirfs  letters,  they  would  have  joined  forces 
to  have  redored  the  King.  The  Nation  was  by  this  means  en- 
tirely in  its  own  hands:  And  now  returning  to  its  wits  was  in 
a condition  to  put  every  thing  in  joint  again:  Whereas,  if  fo- 
reigners had  been  polfeffed  of  any  important  place,  they  might 
have  had  a large  (hare  of  the  management,  and  would  have  been 
lure  of  taking  care  of  themfelves.  Enthufiafm  was  now  lan- 
guid : For  that  owing  its  mechanical  force  to  the  livelinefs  of 
the  blood  and  fpirits,  men  in  dilbrder  and  deprelfed  could  not 
raile  in  themfelves  thole  heats,  with  which  they  were  formerly 
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wont  to  t'ranfport  both  themfelvcs  and  others.  Chancellour 
Hide  was  all  this  while  very  bufy : He  fent  over  Dr.  Motley, 
who  talked  much  with  the  Prefbyterians  of  moderation  in  ge- 
neral, but  would  enter  into  no  particulars:  Only  he  took 

care  to  let  them  know  he  was  a Calvtntft:  And  they  had  the  bed 
opinion  of  fuch  of  the  Church  of  England  as  were  of  that  per- 
fuafion.  Hide  wrote  in  the  King’s  name  to  all  the  leading  men, 
and  got  the  King  to  write  a great  many  letters  in  a very  obliging 
manner.  Some  that  had  been  faulty  lent  over  confiderable  pre- 
fents,  with  affurances  that  they  would  redeem  all  that  was  pad 
with  their  zeal  for  the  future.  Thcfe  were  all  accepted  of.  Tneir 
money  was  alfo  very  welcome ; for  the  King  needed  money  when 
his  matters  were  on  that  crifis  and  he  had  lo  many  tools  at  work. 
The  management  of  all  this  was  fo  entirely  the  Chancellour’s  fin- 
glc  performance,  that  there  was  fcarce  any  other  that  had  lo 
much  as  a fliare  in  it  with  him.  He  kept  a regifter  of  all  the 
King's  promifes,  and  of  his  own ; and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  pow- 
er afterwards  to  get  them  all  to  be  performed.  He  was  alio  all 
that  while  giving  the  King  many  wile  and  good  advices.  But 
he  did  it  too  much  with  the  air  of  a governour,  of  of  a lawyer. 
Yet  then  the  King  was  wholly  in  his  hands. 

I need  not  open  the  feene  of  the  new  Parliament,  ( or  Con- 
vention, as  it  came  afterwards  to  be  called , becaufe  it  was  not 
(ummoned  by  the  King’s  writ : ) Such  unanimity  appeared  in  their 
proceedings,  that  there  was  not  the  lead  difputc  among  them, 
but  upon  one  Tingle  point:  Yet  that  was  a very  important  one. 
Hale , afterwards  the  famous  Chief  Jufticc,  moved  that  a Com- 
mittee might  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  propofitions  that  had 
been  made,  and  the  conceffions  that  had  been  offered  by  the 
late  King  during  the  war,  particularly  at  the  treaty  of  Newport , 
that  from  thence  they  might  diged  fuch  propolitions  as  they 
fhould  think  fit  to  be  fent  over  to  the  King.  This  was  feconded, 
but  1 do  not  remember  by  whom.  It  was  forefeen,  that  fuch  a 
motion  might  be  fet  on  foot:  So  Monk  was  inftrubted  how  to 
anfwcr  it,  whenfoever  it  Ihould  be  propofed.  He  told  the  Houfe, 
that  there  was  yet,  beyond  all  mens  hope,  an  univerfal  quiet 
all  over  the  Nation ; but  there  were  many  incendiaries  dill  on 
the  watch,  trying  where  they  could  fird  raife  the  flame.  He 
faid,  he  had  fuch  copious  informations  fent  him  of  thcfe  things, 
that  it  was  not  fit  they  Ihould  be  generally  known : He  could 
not  anlwcr  for  the  peace,  cither  of  the  Nation  or  of  the  Army, 
if  any  delay  was  put  to  the  fending  for  the  King:  What  need 
was  there  of  fending  propofitions  to  him?  Might  they  not  as 
well  prepare  them,  and  offer  them  to  him,  when  he  fhould  come 
1 over  ? 
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over  > He  was  to  bring  neither  army  nor  treafure  with  him , 
either  to  fright  them  or  to  corrupt  them.  So  he  moved,  that 
they  would  immediately  fend  commiffioners  to  bring  over  the 
King : And  faid,  that  he  muft  lay  the  blame  of  all  the  blood  or 
mifchief  that  might  follow  on  the  heads  of  thole,  who  Ihould  ftill 
infill  on  any  motion  that  might  delay  the  prelent  fettlement  of 
the  Nation.  This  was  echo’d  with  fuch  a Ihout  over  the  Houle, 
that  the  motion  was  no  more  infilled  on. 

This  was  indeed  the  great  fervice  that  Monk  did.  It  was  They  ciiitd 
chiefly  owing  to  the  poll  he  was  in,  and  to  the  credit  he  had^°“e^h|'(1. 
gained:  For  as  to  the  Reftoration  itfelf,  the  tide  run  lb  llrong,  out « iraiy. 
that  he  only  went  into  it  dexteroufly  enough,  to  get  much  fame, 
and  great  rewards,  for  that  which  will  have  Hill  a great  appea- 
rance in  hillory.  If  he  had  died  foon  after,  he  might  have 
been  more  jullly  admired,  becaufe  lels  known,  and  l'een  only 
in  one  advantageous  light:  But  he  lived  long  enough  to  make 
it  known,  how  falfe  a judgment  men  are  apt  to  make  upon  out- 
ward appearance.  To  the  King’s  coming  in  without  conditi- 
ons may  be  well  imputed  all  the  efrours  of  his  reign.  And 
when  the  Earl  of  Southampton  came  to  fee  what  he  was  like  to 
prove,  he  faid  once  in  great  wrath  to  Chancellour  Hide,  it  was 
to  him  they  owed  all  they  either  felt  or  feared ; for  if  he  had 
not  poffeffed  them  in  all  his  letters  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  the 
King,  they  would  have  taken  care  to  have  put  it  out  of  his 
power  either  to  do  himfelf  or  them  any  mifchief,  which  was 
like  to  be  the  effect  of  their  trufting  him  fo  entirclyj  Hide  an- 
fwered,  that  he  thought  the  King  had  fo  true  a judgment,  and  lb 
much  good  nature,  that  when  the  age  of  pleafure  Ihould  be  over, 
and  the  idlenels  of  his  exile,  which  made  him  feek  new  diverfions 
for  want  of  9ther  employment,  was  turned  to  an  obligation  to 
mind  affairs,  then  he  would  have  lhaken  off  thofe  entangle- 
ments. I mull  put  my  reader  in  mind,  that  1 leave  all  common 
tranfabtions  to  ordinary  books.  If  at  any  time  I lay  things  that 
occur  in  any  books,  it  is  partly  to  keep  the  thread  of  the  nar- 
ration in  an  unintangled  method,  and  partly,  becaufe  I neither 
have  heard  nor  read  thofe  things  in  books;  or  at  lead,  I do 
not  remember  to  have  read  them  fo  clearly  and  fo  particularly 
as  I have  related  them.  I now  leave  a mad  and  confufed  feene, 
to  open  a more  augult  and  fplendid  one. 
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BOOK  II. 

Of  the  fir Ji  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II.  from  the  year  1 660 
to  the  year  1673. 

Divide  King  Charles' s reign  into  two  books,  ^ 
not  fo  much  becaufe,  confifting  of  twenty  four 
years,  it  fell,  if  divided  at  all,  naturally  to  put 
twelve  years  in  a book : But  I have  a much  bet- 
ter reafon  for  it,  fince  as  to  the  firft  twelve 
years,  tho’  I knew  the  affairs  of  Scotland  very  au- 
thentically, yet  I had  only  fuch  a general  knowledge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  England  as  I could  pick  up  at  a diftance : Whereas  I liv- 
ed 
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1660.  ed  fo  near  the  fcene,  and  had  indeed  fuch  a (hare  in  feveral 
parts  of  it,  daring  the  laft  twelve  years,  that  I can  write  of  thefe 
with  much  more  certainty,  as  well  as  more  fully,  than  of  the 
firft  twelve.  I will  therefore  enlarge  more  particularly,  within 
the  compafs  that  I have  fixed  for  this  book,  on  the  affairs  of 
Scotland ; both  out  of  the  inbred  love  that  all  men  have  for 
their  native  country,  and  more  particularly,  that  I may  leave  fome 
ufeful.inftru&ions  to  thofe  of  my  own  order  and  profeffion  by 
reprefenting  to  them  the  conduft  of  the  Bifhops  of  Scotland:  Fot 
having  obferved  with  more  than  ordinary  niccnefs  all  the  errours 
that  were  committed,  both  at  the  firft  fetting  up  of  Epifcopa- 
cy,  and  in  the  whole  progrefs  of  its  continuance  in  Scotland  till 
it  was  again  overturned  there,  I am  enabled  to  fet  all  that  matter 
in  a full  view  and  in  a clear  light. . 

As  foon  as  it  was  fixed  that  the  King  was  to  be  reftored,  a 
great  many  went  over  to  make  their  court:  Among  thefe  Sharp , 
who  was  employed  by  the  refolutioners  of  Scotland , was  one. 
He  carried  with  him  a letter  from  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  to  Hide, 
made  foon  after  Earl  of  Clarendon , recommending  him  as  the 
only  perfon  capable  to  manage  the  defign  of  fetting  up  Epifco- 
pacy  in  Scotland : Upon  which  he  was  received  into  great  con- 
fidence. Yet,  as  he  had  obferved  very  carefully  the  fuccefs  of 
Monk’s  folemn  proteftations  againft  the  King  and  for  a Com- 
monwealth, it  feems  he  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  original  that 
he  refolvcd  to  copy  after  it,  without  letting  himfelf  be  diver- 
ted from  it  by  fcrples:  For  he  ftuck  neither  at  folemn  pro- 
teftations, both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  letters,  (of  which  I 
have  feen  many  proofs,)  nor  at  appeals  to  God  of  his  fmceri- 
ty  in  acting  for  the  Prefbytery  both  in  prayers  and  on  other  occa- 
fions,  joining  with  thefe  many  dreadful  imprecations  on  him- 
felf if  he  did  prevaricate.  He  was  all  the  while  maintained  by 
the  Prefbyterians  as  their  agent , and  continued  to  give  them 
a conftant  account  of  the  progrefs  of  his  negotiation  in  their  fer- 
vice,  while  he  was  indeed  undermining  it.  This  piece  of  craft 
was  fo  vifible,  he  having  repeated  his  proteftations  to  as  many 
perfons  as  then  grew  jealous  of  him,  that  when  he  threw  off 
the  mafk,  about  a year  after  this,  it  laid  a foundation  of  fuch 
a chara&er  of  him , that  nothing  could  ever  bring  people  to 
any  tolerable  thoughts  of  a man,  whofe  diffimulation  and  trea- 
chery was  fo  well  known,  and  of  which  fo  many  proofs  were  to 
be  feen  under  his  own  hand.  ' 

With  the  Reftoration  of  the  King  a fpirit  of  extravagant  joy 
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rX  fptead  over  the  Nation,  that  brought  on  with  it  the  throwing 
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tertainments  and  drunkcnnefs , which  over-run  the  three  King-  1660 . 
doms  to  fuch  a degree,  that  it  very  much  corrupted  all  their  mo- 
rals.  Under  the  colour  of  drinking  the  King’s  health,  there 
were  great  diforders  and  much  riot  every  where : And  the  pre- 
tences of  religion,  both  in  thole  of  the  hypocritical  lort,  and 
of  the  more  honeft  but  no  lels  pernicious  enthuliafts,  gave 
great  advantages,  as  well  as  they  furnilhed  much  matter,  to  the 
prophane  mockers  of  true  piety.  Thole  who  had  been  concern- 
ed in  the  former  tranla&ions  thought,  they  could  not  redeem 
themfelves  from  the  cenliires  and  jealoufies  that  thole  brought  on 
them  by  any  method  that  was  more  fure  and  more  ealy,  than 
by  going  into  the  ftream,  and  laughing  at  all  religion,  telling  or 
making  ftories  to  expofe  both  themfelves  and  their  party  as  im- 
pious and  ridiculous. 

The  King  was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  as  might  have  The  King’s 
been  fup poled,  paft  the  levities  of  youth  and  the  extravagance charaaer> 
of  plealure.  He  had  a very  good  underftanding.  He  knew 
well  the  Hate  of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had  a 
foftnefs  of  temper  that  charmed  all  who  came  near  him,  till 
they  found  how  little  they  could  depend  on  good  looks,  kind 
words,  and  fair  promiles ; in  which  he  was  liberal  to  excels,  be- 
caule  he  intended  nothing  by  them,  but  to  get  rid  of  impor- 
tunities, and  to  filence  all  firther  prefling  upon  him.  He  leem- 
ed  to  have  no  lenle  of  religion : Both  at  prayers  and  lacrament 
he,  as  it  were,  took  care  to  fatisfy  people,  that  he  was  in  no  lort 
concerned  in  that  about  which  he  was  employed.  So  that  he 
was  very  far  from  being  an  hypocrite,  unlefs  his  aflifting  at  thole 
performances  was  a fort  of  hypocrify,  (as  no  doubt  it  was:)  But 
he  was  lure  not  to  encreale  that  by  any  the  leaf!  appearance 
of  religion.  He  faid  once  to  my  felf,  he  was  no  atheift,  but 
he  could  not  think  God  would  make  a man  milerable  only  for 
taking  a little  pleafure  out  of  the  way.  He  dilguifed  his  Pope- 
ry to  the  laft.  But  when  he  talked  freely,  he  could  not  help 
letting  himfelf  out  again!!  the  liberty  that  under  the  Reforma- 
tion all  men  took  of  enquiring  into  matters  of  religion:  For 
from  their  enquiring  into  matters  of  religion  they  carried  the 
humour  farther,  to  enquire  into  matters  of  ilate.  He  faid  often, 
he  thought  government  was  a much  fafer  and  eafier  thing  where 
the  authority  was  believed  infallible,  and  the  faith  and  liibmip 
lion  of  the  people  was  implicite:  About  which  I had  once  much 
difcourle  with  him.  He  was  affable  and  ealy,  and  loved  to 
be  made  lo  by  all  about  him.  The  great  art  of  keeping  him 
long  was,  the  being  ealy,  and  the  making  every  thing  ealy  to 
him.  He  had  made  fuch  obfervations  on  the  French  govern- 
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1660.  ment,  that  he  thought  a King  who  might  be  checkt,  or  hare 

-''"V''-'his  Minifters  called  to  an  account  by  a Parliament,  was  but  a 
King  in  name.  He  had  a great  com  pals  of  knowledge,  tho’ 
he  was  never  capable  of  much  application  or  ftudy.  He  undcr- 
ftood  the  Mechanicks  and  Phynck;  and  was  a good  Chymift, 
and  much  fet  on  feveral  preparations  of  Mercury,  chiefly  the  fix- 
ing it.  He  underftood  navigation  well : But  above  all  he  knew 
the  architecture  of  (hips  lo  perfectly,  that  in  that  rcfpeCt  he  was 
exact  rather  move  than  became  a Prince.  His  apprehenfion 
was  quick,  and  his  memory  good.  He  was  an  cvcrlafting  talker. 
He  told  his  Itories  with  a good  grace:  But  they  came  in  his 
way  too  often.  He  had  a very  ill  opinion  both  of  men  and 
women  ; and  did  not  think  that  there  was  either  fincerity  or  chaf- 
tity  in  the  world  out  of  principle,  but  that  fomc  had  either  the 
one  or  the  other  out  of  humour  or  vanity.  He  thought  that  no 
body  did  fervc  him  out  of  love:  And  fo  he  was  quits  with  all  the 
world,  and  loved  others  as  little  as  he  thought  they  loved  him. 
He  hated  bufinels,  and  could  not  be  eafily  brought  to  mind 
any : But  when  it  was  neceffary,  and  he  was  fet  to  it,  he  would 
flay  as  long  as  his  Minifters  had  work  for  him.  The  ruinc  of 
his  reign,  and  of  all  his  affairs,  was  occafioned  chiefly  by  his 
delivering  himfelf  up  at  his  firft  coming  over  to  a mad  range 
of  pleafure.  One  of  the  race  of  the  Villen,  then  married  to 
Palmer,  a Papift,  foon  after  made  Earl  of  Cafllemain , who  af- 
terwards being  feparated  from  him  was  advanced  to  be  Duchels 
of  Cleveland,  was  his  firft  and  iongeft  miftrels,  by  whom  he  had 
five  children.  She  was  a woman  of  great  beauty,  but  moft  enor- 
moufly  vitious  and  ravenous;  foolifli  but  imperious,  very  unea- 
fy  to  the  King,  and  always  carrying  on  intrigues  with  other 
men , while  yet  file  pretended  fhc  was  jealous  of  him.  His 
paflion  for  her  and  her  ftrange  behaviour  towards  him,  did  fo 
diforder  him,  that  often  he  was  not  mafter  of  himfelf,  nor  ca- 
pable of  minding  bufinefs,  which  in  fo  critical  a time  required 
great  application : But  he  did  then  fo  entirely  truft  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  that  he  left  all  to  his  care,  and  (ubmitted  to  his  ad- 
vices as  to  fo  many  oracles. 

ciamMt  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  bred  to  the  Law,  and  was  like  to 
1 “ - grow  eminent  in  his  profelfion  when  the  wars  began.  He  dip- 

tinguifhed  himfelf  fo  in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  that  he  became 
confiderable,  and  was  much  trufted  all  the  while  the  King  was 
at  Oxford.  He  ftayed  beyond  fea  following  the  King’s  fortune 
till  the  Rcftoration ; and  was  now  an  abfolute  favourite,  and  the 
chief  or  the  only  Minifter,  but  with  too  magifterial  a way.  He 
was  always  preffing  the  King  to  mind  his  affairs,  but  in  vain. 

He 
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He  was  a good  Chancellour,  only  a little  too  rough,  hut  very  1 660. 
impartial  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  He  never  leermd  to 
underftand  foreign  affairs  well:  And  yet  he  meddled  too  much 
in  them.  He  had  too  much  levity  in  his  wit,  and  did  not  al- 
ways obferve  the  decorum  of  his  poll . He  was  high,  and  was 
apt  to  rejede  thofe  who  addreffed  themfelves  to  him  with  too 
much  contempt.  He  had  fuch  a regard  to  the  King,  that  when 
places  were  difpoled  of,  even  otherwife  than  as  he  adviled,  yet 
lie  would  juftify  what  the  King  did,  and  difparage  the  preten- 
fions  of  others,  not  without  much  fcorn ,-  which  created  him 
many  enemies.  He  was  indefatigable  in  bulinels,  tho’  the  gout 
did  often  difable  him  from  waiting  on  the  King:  Yet,  during 
his  credit,  the  King  came  conftantly  to  him  when  he  was  laid 
up  by  it. 

The  next  man  in  favour  with  the  King  was  the  Duke  of  Or-  onmnSi 
mond:  A man  every  way  fitted  for  a Court:  Of  a graceful  appea- chlratkr' 
ranee,  a lively  wit,  and  a cheerful  temper : A man  of  great  ex- 
pence, decent  even  in  his  vices,  for  he  always  kept  up  the  form 
of  religion.  He  had  gone  through  many  trnnfaftions  in  Ireland 
with  more  fidelity  than  luccels.  He  had  made  a treaty  with  the 
Irijh,  which  was  broken  by  the  great  body  of  them,  tho’  (ome 
few  of  them  adhered  ftill  to  him.  But  the  whole  Irrjh  Nation 
did  ftill  pretend  that,  tho’  they  had  broke  the  agreement  firft, 
yet  he,  or  rather  the  King  in  whole  name  he  had  treated  with 
them,  was  bound  to  perform  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  He 
had  mifearried  fo  in  the  liege  of  Dublin,  that  it  very  much  lei* 
fened  the  opinion  of  his  military  conduit.  Yet  his  conftant  at- 
tendance on  his  mafter,  his  eafinels  to  him,  and  his  great  fuffe* 
rings  for  him,  raifed  him  to  be  Lord  Steward  of  the  Houlhold, 
and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was  firm  to  the  Proteftant 
religion,  and  fo  far  firm  to  the  laws,  that  he  always  gave  good 
advices : But  when  bad  ones  were  followed,  he  was  not  for  com- 
plaining too  much  of  them. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton  was  next  to  thefe.  He  was  a man  Snthamf- 
of  great  vertue,  and  of  very  good  parts.  He  had  a lively  ap-  cha,,c' 
prehenfion,  and  a good  judgment.  He  had  merited  much  by  his 
conftant  adhering  to  the  King’s  intereft  during  the  war,  and  by 
the  large  lupplies  he  had  lent  him  every  year  during  his  exile  j 
for  he  had  a great  eftate,  and  only  three  daughters  to  inherit  it. 

He  w as  Lord  Treafurer : But  he  grew  boon  weary  of  bulinels ; for 
as  he  was  liibjedt  to  the  ftone,  which  returned  often  and  violent- 
ly upon  him,  lo  he  retained  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  did 
not  go  into  the  violent  meafures  of  the  Court.  \\  hen  he  law 
the  King’s  temper,  and  his  W'ay  of  managing,  or  rather  of  fpoil- 
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\66o.  ing  bufinefs,  he  grew  very  uncafy,  and  kept  himfelf  more  out  of 
<-^"v~^/the  way  than  was  confident  with  that  high  poft.  The  King 
flood  in  fome  awe  of  him;  and  faw  how  popular  he  would  grow, 
if  put  out  of  his  lervice  : And  therefore  he  chofe  rather  to  bear 
with  his  ill  humour  and  contradiftion,  than  to  difmifs  him.  He 
left  the  bufinefs  of  the  treafury  wholly  in  the  hands  of  his  fccrc- 
tary,  Sir  Philip  Warwick , who  was  an  honeft  but  a weak  man; 
underftood  the  common  road  of  the  treafury,  he  was  an  incor- 
rupt man , and  during  (even  years  management  of  the  treafury 
made  but  an  ordinary  fortune  out  of  it.  Before  the  Reftoration 
the  Lord  Treafurer  had  but  a fmall  falary,  with  an  allowance  for 
a table;  but  he  gave,  or  rather  fold,  all  the  fubaltern  places,  and 
made  great  profits  out  of  the  eftatc  of  the  Crow  n : But  now,  that 
eftate  being  gone,  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton  difdaining  to  fell 
places,  the  matter  was  fettled  (o,  that  the  Lord  Treafurer  was  to 
nave  8000  /.  a year,  and  the  King  was  to  name  all  the  fubal- 
tern officers.  It  continued  to  be  fo  all  his  time : But  fince  that 
time  the  Lord  Treafurer  has  both  the  8000  /.  and  a main  hand 
in  the  difpofing  of  thofe  places. 

sttfuhiry's  The  man  that  was  in  the  greateft  credit  with  the  Earl  of  South- 
*har»a«.  ampton  was  Sir  Anthony  Afhl-y  Cooper,  who  had  married  his  niece, 
and  became  afterwards  fo  confiderable  that  he  was  raifed  to  be  Earl 
of Shaftsbury.  And  fince  he  came  to  have  fo  great  a name,  and 
that  I knew  him  for  many  years  in  a very  particular  manner,  I will 
dwell  a little  longer  on  his  character ; for  it  was  of  a very  extra- 
ordinary compofition.  He  began  to  make  a confiderable  figure 
very  early.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  came  into  the  Houle  of 
Commons,  and  was  on  the  King’s  fide;  and  undertook  to  get 
Wiltjhire  and  Dorfetjhire  to  declare  for  him : But  he  was  not  able 
to  effedt  it.  Yet  Prince  Main  ice  breaking  articles  to  a town, 
that  he  had  got  to  receive  him,  furnifhed  him  with  an  excufe  to 
forfake  that  fide,  and  to  turn  to  the  Parliament.  He  had  a won- 
derful faculty  in  fpeaking  to  a popular  affembly,  and  could  mix 
both  the  facetious  and  the  ferious  way  of  arguing  very  agreeably. 
He  had  a particular  talent  to  make  others  truft  to  his  judgment, 
•nd  depend  on  it:  And  he  brought  over  fo  many  to  a fubmiffi- 
on  to  his  opinion,  that  I never  knew  any  man  equal  to  him  in 
the  art  of  governing  parties,  and  of  making  himfelf  the  head 
of  them.  He  was  as  to  religion  a Deifl  at  beft : He  had  the 
dotage  of  Aftrology  in  him  to  a high  degree:  He  told  me,  that 
a Dutch  dodtor  had  from  the  ftars  foretold  him  the  w'hole  ferics 
of  his  life.  But  that  which  was  before  him,  when  he  told  me  this, 
proved  falfe,  if  he  told  me  true:  For  he  (aid,  he  was  yet  to  be  a 
greater  ,man  than  he  had  been.  He  fancied,  that  after  death  our 
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fouls  lived  in  ftars.  He  had  a general  knowledge  of  the  (lighter  1660. 
parts  of  learning,  but  underftood  little  to  the  bottom : So  he 
triumphed  in  a rambling  way  of  talking,  but  argued  (lightly 
when  he  was  held  clofe  to  any  point.  He  had  a wonderful  fa- 
culty at  oppoling,  and  running  things  down ; but  had  not  the 
like  force  in  building  up.  He  had  (uch  an  extravagant  vanity 
in  (etting  himfelf  out,  that  it  was  very  difagreeable.  He  preten- 
ded that  Cromwell  offered  to  make  him  King.  He  was  indeed  of 
great  ufe  to  him  in  withftanding  the  enthufiafts  of  that  time.  He 
was  one  of  thofe  who  prefs’d  him  mod  to  accept  of  the  Kinglhip, 
becaufe,  as  he  faid  afterwards,  he  was  fore  it  would  ruin  him. 

His  ftrength  lay  in  the  knowledge  of  England,  and  of  all  the 
confiderable  men  in  it.  He  underftood  well  the  fize  of  their  un- 
derftandings,  and  their  tempers : And  he  knew  how  to  apply 
himfolf  to  them  fo  dextroufly,  that,  tho’  by  his  changing  (ides 
fo  often  it  was  very  vifible  how  little  he  was  to  be  depended  on, 
yet  he  was  to  the  laft  much  trufted  by  all  the  difcontented  par- 
ty. He  was  not  afhamed  to  reckon  up  the  many  turns  he  had 
made:  And  he  valued  himfelf  on  the  doing  it  at  the  propereft 
feafon,  and  in  the  bed:  manner.  This  he  did  with  fo  much  va- 
nity, and  Co  little  difcretion,  that  he  loft  many  by  it.  And  his 
reputation  was  at  laft  run  fo  low,  that  he  could  not  have  held 
much  longer,  had  he  not  died  in  good  time,  either  for  his  fa- 
mily or  for  his  party : The  former  would  have  been  ruined,  if 
he  had  not  faved  it  by  betraying  the  latter. 

Another  man,  very  near  of  the  fame  fort,  who  palled  thro’ 
many  great  employments,  was  Anne  fly,  advanced  to  be  Earl  of 
Angle  fey,  who  had  much  more  knowledge,  and  was  very  learn- 
ed, chiefly  in  the  law.  He  had  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  indcfatiga- 
bly  upon  every  fubjetft:  But  he  fpoke  ungracefully;  and  did  not 
know  that  he  was  not  good  at  raillery,  for  he  was  always  attempting 
it.  He  underftood  our  government  well,  and  had  examined  far 
into  the  original  of  our  conftitution.  He  was  capable  of  great 
application : And  was  a man  of  a grave  deportment;  but  ftuck  at 
nothing,  and  was  afhamed  of  nothing.  He  was  neither  loved 
nor  trufted  by  any  man  or  any  fide : And  he  foemed  to  have  no 
regard  to  common  decencies : But  fold  every  thing  that  was 
in  his  power : And  fold  himfelf  fo  often,  that  at  laft  the  price  fell 
fo  low,  that  he  grew  ufelels. 

Hollis  was  a man  of  great  courage,  and  of  as  great  pride : He  //,//;,• , <*«- 
was  counted  for  many  years  the  head  of  the  Prefbyterian  party.  r,a“ 

He  was  faithful  and  firm  to  his  fide,  and  never  changed  thro* 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  He  engaged  in  a particular  oppo- 
fition  to  Cromwell  in  the  time  of  the  war.  They  hated  one  ano- 
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1660.  ther  equally.  Hollis  feemed  to  carry  this  too  far:  For  he  would 
n0£  a||ou,  Cromwell  to  have  been  either  wife  or  brave ; but  often 
applied  Solomotfs  oblervation  to  him,  that  the  battel  was  not  to 
the  ftrong,  nor  favour  to  the  man  of  underjlanding , but  that  time 
and  chance  happened  to  all  men.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the  re- 
cords of  Parliament : And  argued  well,  but  too  vehemently;  for 
he  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He  had  the  foul  of  an  old 
ftubborn  Roman  in  him.  He  was  a faithful  but  a rough  friend, 
and  a fevere  but  fair  enemy.  He  had  a true  fenfe  of  religion : 
And  was  a man  of  an  unblamable  courfe  of  life,  and  of  a found 
judgment  when  it  was  not  biafled  by  paffion.  He  was  made  a 
Lord  for  his  merits  in  bringing  about  the  Reftoration. 

Manchflrr't  The  Earl  of  Manchefter  was  made  Lord  Chamberlain : A man 
character.  Qp  a p0pt  an(j  obliging  temper,  of  no  great  depth,  but  univerfal- 
ly  beloved,  being  both  a vertuous  and  a generous  man.  The 
ROxrti't  Lord  Roberts  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  afterwards  Lord  Lieu- 
char adrr.  tenant  Qf  Ireland,  and  at  lad  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Council.  He 
was  a man  of  a more  morofe  and  cynical  temper,  juft  in  his  ad- 
miniftration,  but  vitious  under  the  appearances  of  vertue : Learn- 
ed beyond  any  man  of  his  quality,  but  intractable,  ftiff  and  ob- 
ftinate,  proud  and  jealous. 

Thefe  five,  whom  I have  named  laft,  had  the  chief  hand  in 
engaging  the  Nation  in  the  defign  of  the  Reftoration.  They  had 
great  credit,  chiefly  with  the  Prefbyterian  party,  and  were  men 
of  much  dexterity.  So  the  thanks  of  that  great  turn  was  owing 
to  them : And  they  were  put  in  great  ports  by  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon’s means.  By  which  he  loft  mod  of  the  Cavaliers,  who 
could  not  bear  the  feeing  fuch  men  fo  highly  advanced,  and  fo 
much  trufted. 

At  the  King’s  firft  coming  over,  Monk  and  Mountague  were 
the  moft  confidered.  They  both  had  the  Garter.  The  one  was 
made  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  the  other  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  had 
noble  eftates  given  them.  Monk  was  ravenous,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  who  was  a mean  contemptible  creature.  They  both  afked, 
and  fold  all  that  was  within  their  reach,  nothing  being  denied 
them  for  fome  time ; till  he  became  fo  ufelefs,  that  little  perfo- 
nal  regard  could  be  paid  him.  But  the  King  maintained  ftill  the 
appearances  of  it:  For  the  appearance  of  the  fervice  he  did  him 
was  fuch,  that  the  King  thought  it  fit  to  treat  him  with  great 
diftinCtion , even  after  ne  faw  into  him,  and  defpifed  him.  He 
took  care  to  raife  his  kinfinan  Greenvill,  who  was  made  Earl  of 
Bath  and  Groom  of  the  Stole,  a man  who  thought  of  nothing 
curgn't  but  of  getting  and  fpending  money.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle 
thuaftw.  rajfc,j  two  other  perfons.  One  was  Clarges,  his  wife’s  brother, 

who 
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who  was  an  honeft  but  haughty  man.  He  became  afterwards  a 1660. 
very  confiderable  Parliament  man,  and  valued  himfclf  on  his  op- 
poling  the  Court,  and  on  his  frugality  in  managing  the  publick 
money ; for  he  had  Cromwell’s  ceconomy  ever  in  his  mouth,  and 
was  always  for  reducing  the  expence  of  war  to  the  modefty 
and  parfimony  of  thole  times.  Many  thought  he  carried  this 
too  far : But  it  made  him  very  popular.  After  he  was  become  very 
rich  himfelf  by  the  publick  money,  he  feemed  to  take  care  that 
no  body  elle  fhould  grow  as  rich  as  he  was  in  that  way.  Another 
man  raifed  by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  was  Morrice,  who  was  the 
perfon  that  had  prevailed  with  Monk  to  declare  for  the  King.  ch*r*acr’ 
Upon  that  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  very  learn- 
ed, but  full  of  pedantry  and  affectation.  He  had  no  true  judg- 
ment about  foreign  affairs.  And  the  Duke  of  Albemarle's  judg- 
ment of  them  may  be  mealured  by  what  he  faid,  when  he  found 
the  King  grew  weary  of  Morrice , but  that  in  regard  to  him  had 
no  mind  to  turn  him  out ; He  did  not  know  what  was  neceffary 
for  a good  Secretary  of  State  in  which  he  was  defe&ive,  for  he 
could  Ipcak  French  and  write  fhort  hand. 

Nicolas  was  the  other  Secretary,  who  had  been  employed  by  as»/.,’s 
King  Charles  the  firft  during  the  war,  and  had  ferved  him  faith-  ch*r,acr- 
fully,  but  had  no  underftanding  in  foreign  affairs.  He  was  a 
man  of  vertue,  but  could  not  fall  into  the  King’s  temper,  or 
become  acceptable  to  him.  So  not  long  after  the  Reftoration, 

Bennet , advanced  afterwards  to  be  Earl  of  Arlington,  was  by  the 
intereft  of  the  Popifh  party  made  Secretary  of  State;  and  was llhlr,acr’ 
admitted  into  lb  particular  a confidence,  that  he  began  to  raile 
a party  in  oppofition  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  was  a proud 
man.  His  parts  were  folid,  but  not  quick.  He  had  the  art  of 
oblerving  the  King’s  temper,  and  managing  it  beyond  all  the 
men  of  that  time.  He  was  believed  a Papift.  He  had  once  pro- 
feffed  it : And  when  he  died,  he  again  reconciled  himfelf  to  that 
Church.  Yet  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  miniftry,  he  feemed  to 
have  made  it  a maxim,  that  the  King1  ought  to  fhew  no  favour 
to  Popery,  but  that  all  his  affairs  would  be  fpoiled  if  ever  he 
turned  that  way;  which  made  the  Papifts  become  his  mortal 
enemies,  and  accufe  him  as  an  apoftate,  and  the  betrayer  of  their 
interefts.  His  chief  friend  was  Charles  Berkely,  made  Earl  of 
Falmouth,  who  without  any  vifible  merit,  unlefs  it  was  the  ma- 
naging  the  King’s  amours,  was  the  mod  ablolute  of  all  the  King’s 
favourites : And,  which  was  peculiar  to  himfelf,  he  was  as  much 
in  the  Duke  of  Fork’s  favour  as  in  the  King’s.  Berkley  was  ge- 
nerous in  his  expence : And  it  was  thought,  if  he  had  outlived 
the  lewdnefs  of  that  time,  and  come  to  a more  fedate  courfe  of 

life. 
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1660.  life,  he  would  have  put  the  King  on  great  and  noble  defigns. 
This  J (hould  have  thought  more  likely,  if  I had  not  had  it  from 
the  Duke,  who  had  lb  wrong  a taftc,  that  there  was  reafon  to 
fufpecft  his  judgment  both  of  men  and  things.  Bennet  and  Berke- 
ley had  the  management  of  the  miftrifs.  And  all  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon's  enemies  came  about  them : The  chief  of  whom  were 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Brijiol. 

Bucking-  The  firft  of  thefe  was  a man  of  noble  prefence.  He  had  a 
rta’cr. Ch*'  great  livelinefs  of  wit,  and  a peculiar  faculty  of  turning  all 
things  into  ridicule  with  bold  figures  and  natural  defcriptions.  He 
had  no  fort  of  literature : Only  he  was  drawn  into  chymiftry:  And 
for  feme  years  he  thought  he  was  very  near  the  finding  the  phi- 
lofopher’s  (tone;  which  had  the  effect  that  attends  on  all  iuch 
men  as  he  was,  when  they  are  drawn  in,  to  lay  out  for  it.  He 
had  no  principles  of  religion,  vertue,  or  friendlhip.  Pleafure, 
frolick,  or  extravagant'  diverfion  was  all  that  he  laid  to  heart. 
He  was  true  to  nothing,  for  he  was  not  true  to  himfelf.  He  had 
no  fteadinefs  nor  conduit : He  could  keep  no  fecret,  nor  exe- 
cute any  defign  without  fpoiling  it.  He  could  never  fix  his 
thoughts,  nor  govern  his  eftate,  tho’  then  the  greateft  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  bred  about  the  King : And  for  many  years  he  had 
a great  afcendent  over  him : But  he  fpake  of  him  to  all  perfons 
with  that  contempt,  that  at  laft  he  drew  a lading  dilgrace  upon 
himfelf.  And  he  at  length  ruined  both  body  and  mind,  fortune  and 
reputation  equally.  The  madnefs  of  vice  appeared  in  his  per- 
fon  in  very  eminent  inftanccs ; fince  at  laft  he  became  contemp- 
tible and  poor,  fickly,  and  funk  in  his  parts,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  refpedls,  fo  that  his  converfation  was  as  much  avoided  as 
ever  it  had  been  courted.  He  found  the  King,  when  he  came 
from  his  travels  in  the  year  45,  newly  come  to  Paris,  fent  over 
by  his  father  when  his  affairs  declined : And  finding  the  King 
enough  inclined  to  receive  ill  impreftions,  he,  who  was  then  got 
into  all  the  impieties  and  vices  of  the  age,  fet  himfelf  to  corrupt 
the  King,  in  which  he  .was  too  fuccclsful,  being  feconded  in 
that  wicked  defign  by  the  Lord  Percy.  And  to  compleat  the 
matter,  Hobbs  was  brought  to  him,  under  the  pretence  of  in- 
ftruding  him  in  mathematicks : And  he  laid  before  him  his 
fehemes,  both  with  relation  to  religion  and  politicks,  which 
made  deep  and  lading  impreftions  on  the  King’s  mind.  So  that 
the  main  blame  of  the  King’s  ill  principles,  and  bad  morals,  was 
owing  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

BriOnTi  cha-  The  Earl  of  Brijiol  was  a man  of  courage  and  learning,  of  a 
nfler.  bold  temper  and  a lively  wit,  but  of  no  judgment  nor  fteadinels. 
He  was  in  the  Queen’s  intereft  during  the  war  at  Oxford.  And 
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he  lludied  to  drive  things  pad  the  poffibility  of  a treaty,  or  any  i<S<5o. 
reconciliation  j fancying  that  nothing  would  make  the  military 
men  fo  lure  to  the  King,  as  his  being  lure  to  them,  and  giving 
them  hopes  of  lharing  the  confifcated  eftates  among  them; 
whereas,  he  thought,  all  difcourfes  of  treaty  made  them  feeble 
and  fearful.  When  he  went  beyond  fea  he  turned  Papift.  But 
it  was  after  a way  of  his  own : For  he  loved  to  magnify  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Church  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  He  was 
elteemed  a very  good  fpeaker : But  he  was  too  copious,  and  too 
florid.  He  was  fet  at  the  head  of  the  popilh  party,  and  was  a 
violent  enemy  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Having  now  faid  as  much  as  feems  necellary  to  defcribe  the  L—faust 
Hate  of  the  Court  and  Miciftry  at  the  Reftoration,  I will  next Cbsriacr- 
give  an  account  of  the  chief  of  the  Scots,  and  of  the  parties  drat 
were  formed  among  them.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  afterwards 
made  Duke,  had  been  for  many  years  a zealous  Covenanter: 

But  in  the  year  forty  feven  he  turned  to  the  King’s  interefb; 
and  had  continued  a prifoner  all  the  while  after  Worcejler  fight, 
where  he  was  taken.  He  was  kept  for  fome  years  in  the  tower 
of  London,  in  Portland  caflle,  and  in  other  prifons,  till  he  was 
fet  at  liberty  by  thofe  who  called  home  the  King.  So  he  went 
over  to  Holland.  And  fince  he  continued  fo  long,  and  contrary  to 
all  mens  opinions  in  fo  high  a degree  of  favour  and  confidence, 
it  may  be  expefted  that  I Ihould  be  a little  copious  in  letting 
out  his  character;  for  I knew  him  very  particularly.  He  made 
a very  ill  appearance:  He  was  very  big:  His  hair  red,  hanging  odly 
about  him : His  tongue  was  too  big  for  his  mouth,  which  made  him 
bedew  all  that  he  talked  to : And  his  whole  manner  was  rough  and 
boifterous,  and  very  unfit  for  a Court.  He  was  very  learned,  not 
only  in  Latin,  in  which  he  was  a mailer,  but  in  Greek  and  He- 
brew. He  had  read  a great  deal  of  divinity,  and  almoll  all  the 
hiftorians  ancient  and  modern : So  that  he  had  great  materials. 

He  had  with  thefe  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  a copious  but 
unpolilhed  expreffion.  He  was  a man,  as  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham called  him  to  me,  of  a blundering  underftanding.  He 
was  haughty  beyond  expreffion,  abjeft  to  thofe  he  faw  he  mud 
Hoop  to,  but  imperious  to  all  others.  He  had  a violence  of  pal- 
lion  that  carried  him  often  to  fits  like  madnefs,  in  which  he 
had  no  temper.  If  he  took  a thing  wrong,  it  was  a vain  thing 
to  Itudy  to  convince  him:  That  would  rather  provoke  him  to 
fwcar,  he  would  never  be  of  another  mind:  He  was  to  be  let  a- 
lone:  And  perhaps  he  would  have  forgot  what  he  had  faid,  and 
come  about  of  his  own  accord.  He  was  the  coldeft  friend  and 
the  violenteft  enemy  I ever  knew:  I felt  it  too  much  not  to 
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1660.  never  either  referve  or  miftake  between  us  all  the  while  till  his 
death.  And  it  was  from  him  that  I underftood  the  whole  fecret 
of  affairs ; for  he  was  trufted  with  every  thing.  He  had  a won- 
derful love  to  the  King  j and  would  never  believe  me,  when  I 
warned  him,  what  he  might  look  for,  if  he  did  not  go  along 
with  an  abjett  compliance  in  every  thing.  He  found  it  true  in 
conclufion.  And  the  love  he  bore  the  King  made  his  difgrace 
fink  deeper  in  him,  than  became  fuch  a philofopher,  or  lo  good 
a chriftian  as  he  was. 

I now  turn  to  another  fet  of  men,  of  whom  the  Earls  of  Mi- 
dletoun  and  Glenca'trn  were  the  chief.  They  were  followed  by  the 
The  general  herd  of  the  Cavalier  party,  who  were  now  very  fierce  and  full 
charaSer  °f0f  courage  over  their  cups,  tho’  they  had  been  very  dilcreet  ma- 

the  old  Ca-  & . . r 1 j j • 1 r W 

v alien.  nagers  of  it  in  the  held,  and  in  time  of  aaion.  But  now,  every 
one  of  them  boafted  that  he  had  killed  his  thoufands^  And  all 
were  full  of  merit,  and  as  full  of  high  pretenfions  ,•  far  beyond 
what  all  the  wealth  and  revenues  of  Scotland  could  anfwer.  _The 
Primer ofe' 1 lubtileft  of  all  Lord  Mtdletouris  friends  was  Sir  Archibald  Prime- 
charader.  rojg . man  0f  iong  ancj  great  pra&ice  in  affairs  j for  he  and 

his  father  had  lerved  the  Crown  fucceflively  an  hundred  years 
all  but  one,  when  he  was  turned  out  of  employment.  He  was 
a dextrous  man  in  bufinefs:  He  had  always  expedients  ready  at 
every  difficulty.  He  had  an  art  of  fpeaking  to  all  men  according 
to  their  lenle  of  things:  And  fo  drew  out  their  fecrets  while  he 
concealed  his  own:  For  words  went  for  nothing  with  him.  He 
faid  every  thing  that  was  neceffary  to  perfuade  thole  he  fpoke 
to,  that  he  was  of  their  mind;  and  did  it  in  fo  genuine  a way 
that  he  leemed  to  fpeak  his  heart.  He  was  always  for  foft  counlels, 
and  flow  methods : And  thought  that  the  chief  thing  that  a great 
man  ought  to  do  was,  to  raife  his  family  and  his  kindred,  who 
naturally  ftick  to  him  ,*  for  he  had  feen  lo  much  of  the  world, 
that  he  did  not  depend  much  on  friends,  and  fo  took  no  care 
in  making  any.  He  always  adviled  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  to  go 
flowly  in  the  King’s  bufinels  j but  to  do  his  own  effe<5tually,  be- 
fore the  King  fhould  fee  he  had  no  farther  occafion  for  him. 
That  Earl  had  another  friend,  who  had  more  credit  with  him, 
tho’  Primerofe  was  more  neceffary  for  managing  a Parliament: 
Sa«acr  was  7°&n  Fktcher,  made  the  King’s  Advocate  or  Attor- 
ney General : For  IVicolfon  was  dead.  Fletcher  was  a man  of  a 
generous  temper,  who  defpifed  wealth,  except  as  it  was  neccffa- 
ry  to  lupportj  a vaft  expence.  He  was  a bold  and  fierce  man, 
who  hated  all  mild  proceedings,  and  could  fcarce  fpeak  with 
decency  or  patience  to  thole  of  the  other  fide.  So  that  he  was 
looked  on  by  all  that  had  been  faulty  in  the  late  times,  as  an 
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Inquifitor  General.  On  the  other  hand  Printerofi  took  money  1660. 
liberally,  and  was  the  intereefibr  for  all  who  made  fuch  cffeftu- 
al  applications  to  him. 

The  firft  thing  that  was  to  be  thought  on,  with  relation  to  Advices  0f- 
Scottijb  affairs,  was  the  manner  in  which  offenders  in  the  1 ate fcf'd 
times  were  to  be  treated:  For  all  were  at  mercy.  In  the  letter.  ^ 
the  King  writ  from  Breda  to  the  Parliament  of  England  he  had 
promifed  a full  indemnity  for  all  that  was  pad,  excepting  only 
thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  his  father’s  death : To  which 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  perfuaded  the  King  to  adhere  in  a mod 
facred  manner;  fince  the  breaking  of  faith  in  fuch  a point  was 
that  which  mud  for  ever  dedroy  confidence , and  the  oblerv- 
ing  all  fiich  promifes  feemed  to  be  a fundamental  maxim  in 
government,  which  was  to  be  maintained  in  fuch  a manner, 
that  not  fo  much  as  a dretch  was  to  be  made  in  it.  But  there 
was  no  promife  made  for  Scotland:  So  all  the  Cavaliers,  as  they 
were  full  of  revenge,  hoped  to  have  the  edates  of  thofe  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  late  wars  divided  among  them.  The 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  told  the  King,  on  the  other  hand,  that  theForagenc- 
Scotti/h  nation  had  turned  eminently,  tho’  unfortunately,  to  ferve indcmni' 
his  father  in  the  year  forty  eight;  that  they  had  brought  himfelf  a- 
mong  them,  and  had  lodtwo  armies  in  his  fervicc,  and  had  been 
under  nine  years  oppreffion  on  that  account ; that  they  had  encou- 
raged and  aflided  Monk  in  all  he  did:  They  might  be  therefore 
highly  dilguded,  if  they  fhould  not  have  the  fame  mcafure  of 
grace  and  pardon  that  he  was  to  give  England.  Befides,  the 
King,  while  he  was  in  Scotland,  had  in  the  Parliament  of  Ster- 
ling pafs’d  a very  full  act  of  indemnity,  tho’  in  the  terms  and  with 
the  title  of  an  a«ft  of  approbation.  It  is  true,  the  records  of  that 
Parliament  were  not  exdant,  but  had  been  lod  in  the  confufion 
that  followed  upon  the  reduction  of  thatKingdom : Yet  the  thing 
was  fo  frefh  in  every  man’s  memory,  that  it  might  have  a ve- 
ry ill  effeft,  if  the  King  diould  proceed  without  a regard  to  it.  • 

There  was  indeed  another  very  fevere  aft  made  in  that  Parlia- 
ment againd  all  that  diould  treat  or  fubmit  to  Cromwell,  or  com- 
ply in  any  fort  with  him:  But,  he  faid,  a difference  ought  to  be 
made  between  thofe  who  during  the  druggie  had  delerted  the 
fervice  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  of  which  number  it  might 
be  fit  to  make  fbme  examples,  and  the  red  of  the  kingdom,  who 
upon  the  general  reduction  had  been  forced  to  capitulate : 

It  would  be  hard  to  punifh  any  for  fubmitting  to  afuperior  force, 
when  they  were  in  no  condition  to  refid  it.  This  feemed  rea- 
fonable:  And  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  acquiefced  in  it.  But  the  Earl 
of  Mtdletoun  and  his  party  complained  of  it,  and  defired  that 
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1660.  the  Marquis  of  Argi/e , whom  they  charged  with  an  accelfion  to 
the  King’s  murder,  and  Ibme  few*t>f  thole  who  had  joined  in 
the  remonftrance  while  the  King  was  in  Scotland,  might  be  pro- 
ceeded againft.  The  Marquis  of  Argil? s craft  made  them  affraid 
of  him : And  his  Iiftatc  made  them  defire  to  divide  it  among  them. 
His  fon,  the  Lord  Lorn,  was  come  up  to  Court,  and  was  well 
received  by  the  King:  For  he  had  adhered  fo  firmly  to  the 
King’s  intereft,  that  he  would  never  enter  into  any  engage- 
ments with  the  Ufurpers : And  upon  every  new  occafion  of  jea- 
loufy  he  had  been  clapt  up.  In  one  of  his  imprifonments  he 
had  a terrible  accident  from  a cannon  bullet,  which  the  foldiers 
were  throwing  to  cxercife  their  ftrength,  and  by  a recoil  (truck 
him  in  the  head,  and  made  fuch  a frafture  in  his  Ikull,  that  the  o- 
peration  of  the  trepan,  and  the  cure,  was  counted  one  of  the 
greateft  performances  of  furgery  at  that  time.  The  difference 
between  his  father  and  him  went  on  to  a total  breach ; fo  that 
his  father  was  let  upon  the  difinheriting  him  of  all  that  was 
flill  left  in  his  power.  Upon  the  Reftoration  the  Marquis  of 
Argile  went  up  to  the  Highlands  for  fome  time,  till  he  adviled 
with  his  friends  what  to  do,  who  were  divided  in  opinion.  He 
writ  by  his  fon  to  the  King,  alking  leave  to  come  and  wait 
on  him.  The  King  gave  an  anfwer  that  feemed  to  encourage 
it,  but  did  not  bind  him  to  any  thing.  I have  forgot  the  words : 
There  was  an  equivocating  in  them  that  did  not  become  a Prince: 
But  his  Ion  told  me,  he  wrote  them  very  particularly  to  his  father, 
without  any  advice  of  his  own.  Upon  that  the  Marquis  of  Ar- 
gtle came  up  fo  (ecretly,  that  he  was  within  IVhite-hall,  before 
his  enemies  knew  any  thing  of  his  journey.  He  fent  his  fon  to 
the  King  to  beg  admittance.  But  inftead  of  that  he  was  fent 
Arylt  fent  to  the  Tower.  And  orders  were  fent  down  for  clapping  up  three 
to  the  1 ow-  op  chief  Rcmonftrators.  Of  thefe  IVartfioun  was  one:  But  he 
had  notice  lent  him  before  the  mefTenger  came:  So  he  made  his 
cfcapc,  and  went  beyond  lea,  firft  to  Hamburg}}.  He  had  been 
long  courted  by  Cromwell,  and  had  flood  at  a diftance  from  him 
for  ("even  years : But  in  the  laft  year  of  his  government  he  had 
gone  into  his  counlels,  and  was  fummoned  as  one  of  his  Peers 
to  the  other  Houle,  as  it  was  called.  He  was  after  that  put  in- 
to the  Council  of  ftate  after  Richard  was  put  out : And  then  he 
fat  in  another  court  put  up  by  Lambert  and  the  Army,  called  the 
Committee  of  fafety.  So  there  was  a great  deal  againft  him.  Swht- 
ton,  one  of  Cromwell’s  Lords,  was  alfo  fent  a prifoner  to  Scotland. 
And  thus  it  was  refolved  to  make  a few  examples  in  the  Parlia- 
ment that  was  to  be  called,  as  foon  as  the  King  could  be  got  to 
prepare  matters  for  it.  It  was  refolved  on,  to  reftore  the  King’s 
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authority  to  the  fame  date  it  was  in  before  the  wars,  and  to  \66o. 
raife  fuch  a force  as  might  be  neccfTary  to  fccnrc  the  quiet  of  that 
kingdom  for  the  future. 

It  was  a harder  point,  what  to  do  with  the  citadels  that  were  The  citadels 
built  by  Cromwell , and  with  the  Englijh  garrifons  that  were  kept  £.^7  ,ii  j 
in  them.  Many  faid,  it  was  ncceflary  to  keep  that  kingdom  in 
that  (ubdued  date;  at  lead  till  all  things  were  fettled,  and  that 
there  was  no  more  danger  from  thence.  The  Earl  of  Claren- 
don was  of  this  mind.  But  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  laid  before 
the  King,  that  the  conqucd  Cromwell  had  made  of  Scotland  was 
for  their  adhering  to  him:  He  might  then  judge  what  they 
would  think,  who  had  differed  fo  much  and  fo  long  on  his  ac- 
count ; if  the  lame  thraldome  Ihould  be  now  kept  up  by  his  means : 

It  would  create  an  univerfal  difgud.  He  told  the  King,  that  the 
time  might  come,  in  which  he  would  wifh  rather  to  have  Scotch 
garrifons  in  England:  It  would  become  a national  quarrel,  and 
loofe  the  affeftions  of  the  country  to  fuch  a degree,  that  per- 
haps they  would  join  with  the  garrifons,  if  any  disjointing  hap- 
pen’d in  England  againd  him : Whereas,  without  any  fuch  badge 
of  llavery,  Scotland  might  be  fo  managed,  that  they  might  be 
made  entirely  his.  The  Earl  of  Mtdletoun  and  his  party  durd 
not  appear  for  lb  unpopular  a thing.  So  it  was  agreed  on,  that 
the  citadels  Ihould  be  evacuated  and  flighted,  as  loon  as  the 
money  could  be  railed  in  England  for  paying  and  dilbanding  the 
Army.  Of  all  this  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  believed  the  chief 
advifer.  So  he  became  very  popular  in  Scotland. 

The  next  thing  that  fell  under  confideration  was  the  Church,  Difpmes 
and  whether  Bifhops  were  to  be  redored,  or  not.  The  Earl  of^rcoplcy. 
Lauderdale  at  his  fird  coming  to  the  King  duck  firm  to  Prcfby- 
tery.  He  told  me,  the  King  fpoke  to  him  to  let  that  go,  for 
it  was  not  a religion  for  gentlemen.  He  being  really  a Prefby- 
tcrian,  but  at  the  fame  time  rcfolving  to  get  into  the  King’s 
confidence,  dudied  to  convince  the  King  by  a very  lubtil  me- 
thod to  keep  up  Prelbytery  dill  in  Scotland.  He  told  him,  that 
both  King  James  and  his  father  had  ruined  their  affairs  by  en- 
gaging in  the  defign  of  fetting  up  Epifcopacy  in  that  kingdom : 

And  by  that  means  Scotland  became  difeontented,  and  was  of 
no  ulc  to  them:  Whereas  the  King  ought  to  govern  them  ac- 
cording to  the  grain  of  their  own  inclinations,  and  to  make  them 
fure  to  him:  He  ought,  indead  of  endeavouring  an  uniformity 
in  both  kingdoms,  to  keep  up  the  oppofition  between  them,  and 
rather  to  encreafe  than  to  allay  that  hatred  that  was  between 
them : And  then  the  Scots  would  be  ready,  and  might  be  cafily 
brought  to  ferve  him  upon  any  occaflon  of  difpute  he  might 
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1 660.  afterwards  have  with  the  Parliament  of  England:  All  things 
Were  then  fmooth : But  that  was  the  honey  moon,  and  it  could 
not  laft  long  : Nothing  would  keep  England  more  in  awe,  than 
if  they  faw  Scotland  firm  in  their  duty  and  affection  to  him: 
Whereas  nothing  gave  them  fo  much  heart,  as  when  they  knew 
Scotland  was  disjointed:  It  was  a vain  attempt  to  think  of  do- 
ing any  thing  in  England  by  means  of  the  Irijh,  who  were  a 
defpicablc  people,  and  had  a lea  to  pals : But  Scotland  could  be 
brought  to  engage  for  the  King  in  a more  filent  manner,  and 
could  lerve  him  more  effectually : He  therefore  laid  it  down  for 
a maxim , from  which  the  King  ought  never  to  depart,  that 
Scotland  was  to  be  kept  quiet  and  in  good  humour,  that  the  op- 
pofition  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  to  be  kept  up  and  heighten’d: 
And  then  the  King  might  reckon  on  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms  in  Scotland,  as  a lifted  loldier,  who  would  willing- 
- ly  change  a bad  country  for  a better.  This  was  the  plan  he 
laid  before  the  King.  I cannot  tell,  whether  this  was  to  co- 
ver his  zeal  for  Prelbytcry,  or  on  defign  to  encourage  the  King 
to  let  up  arbitrary  government  in  England. 

To  fortify  thefe  advifes  he  wrote  a long  letter  in  white  ink 
to  a Daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cajfihs,  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy, 
who  was  in  great  credit  with  the  party,  and  was  looked  on  as 
a very  wile  and  good  woman,  and  was  out  of  mealure  zealous 
for  them.  1 married  her  afterwards,  and  after  her  death 
found  this  letter  among  her  papers : In  which  he  exprelTed  great 
zeal  for  the  caufe:  He  faw  the  King  was  indifferent  in  the  mat- 
ter: But  he  was  eafy  to  thofe  who  preffed  for  a change:  Which, 
he  faid,  nothing  could  fo  effectually  hinder,  as  the  fending  up 
many  men  of  good  (enfe,  but  without  any  noile,  who  might 
inform  the  King  of  the  averfion  the  nation  had  to  that  govern- 
ment, and  allure  him  that,  if  in  that  point  he  would  be  eafy  to 
them,  he  might  depend  upon  them  as  to  every  thing  elfe ; and 
particularly,  if  he  ftood  in  need  of  their  fervice  in  his  other  do- 
minions: But  he  charged  her  to  truft  very  few  of  the  Miniftcrs 
with  this,  and  to  take  care  that  Sharp  might  know  nothing  of 
it:  For  he  was  then  jealous  of  him.  This  had  all  the  effect 
that  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  intended  by  it.  The  King  was  no 
more  jealous  of  his  favouring  Prelbytery ; but  looked  on  him  as 
a fit  inftrument  to  manage  Scotland,  and  to  ferve  him  in  the  moft 
defperate  defigns:  And  on  this  all  his  credit  with  the  King  was 
founded.  In  the  mean  time  Sharp,  feeing  the  King  cold  in 
the  matter  of  Epifcopacy,  thought  it  was  ncceffary  to  lay  the 
Preibyterians  afleep,  to  make  them  apprehend  no  danger  to  their 
government,  and  to  engage  the  Publick  Refolutioners  to  proceed 
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againft  all  the  Protefters;  that  fo  thofe  who  were  like  to  be  1660. 
the  mod  inflexible  in  the  point  of  Epifcopacy  might  be  cenfured 
by  their  own  party,  and  by  that  means  the  others  might  be- 
come fo  odious  to  the  more  violent  Prefbyterians,  that  thereby 
they  might  be  the  more  eafily  difpofed  to  fubmic  to  Epifcopacy 
or  at  lead  might  have  lefs  credit  to  aft  againft  it.  So  he, 
being  prefs’d  by  thofe  who  employed  him  to  procure  fomewhat 
from  the  King  that  might  look  like  a confirmation  of  their  go- 
vernment, and  put  to  filcnce  all  difcourfes  of  an  intended  change, 
obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale’s  means,  that  a letter  fhould 
be  writ  by  the  King  to  the  Preihytery  of  Edenburph,  to  be  com- 
municated by  them  to  all  the  other  Preibyteries  in  Scotland , in 
which  he  confirmed  the  General  Affemblies  that  fate  at  St.  An- 
drews and  Dundee  while  he  was  in  Scotland,  and  that  had  con- 
firmed the  publick  refolutions;  in  which  he  ordered  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  cenfure  all  thofe  who  had  then  protefted  againft  them,  and 
would  not  now  fubmit  to  them.  The  King  did  alfo  confirm 
their  Prefbyterian  government,  as  it  was  by  law  eftablifhed. 

This  W'as  figned,  and  fent  down  without  communicating  it  to 
the  Earl  of  Mtdletoun  or  his  party.  But  as  foon  as  he  heard  of 
it,  he  thought  Sharp  had  betrayed  the  defign ; and  fent  for  him, 
and  charged  him  with  it.  Sharp  laid,  in  his  own  excufe,  that 
fomewhat  muft  be  done  for  quieting  the  Prefbyterians,  who  were 
beginning  to  take  the  allarm:  That  might  have  produced  fuch 
applications,  as  would  perhaps  make  fome  imprefflon  on  the  King : 
Whereas  now  all  was  fecured,  and  yet  the  King  was  engaged  to 
nothing;  for  his  confirming  their  government,  as  it  was  eftab- 
lifhed by  law,  could  bind  him  no  longer  than  while  that  legal 
cftablifhment  was  in  force:  So  the  reverfing  of  that  would  re- 
leafe  the  King.  This  allayed  the  Earl  of  M'tdletowis  difpleafure 
a little.  Yet  Prtmerofe  told  me,  he  fpoke  often  of  it  with 
great  indignation,  fince  it  feemed  below  the  dignity  of  a King 
thus  to  equivocate  with  his  people,  and  to  deceive  them.  It 
feemed,  that  Sharp  thought  it  not  enough  to  cheat  the  party 
himfelf,  but  would  have  the  King  fhare  with  him  in  the  fraud. 

This  was  no  honourable  ftep  to  be  made  by  a King,  and  to 
be  contrived  by  a Clergyman.  The  letter  was  received  with 
tranfports  of  joy:  The  Prefbyterians  reckoned  they  were  late 
and  began  to  proceed  feverely  againft  the  Proteftcrs;  to  which 
theywere  fet  on  by  fome  afpiring  men,  who  hoped  to  merit  by  the 
beat  exprefted  on  this  occafion.  And  if  Sharp’s  impatience  to 
get  into  the  Archbifhoprick  of  St.  Andrews  had  not  wrought  too 
ftrong  on  him,  it  would  have  given  a great  advantage  to  thereln- 
tution  of  Epifcopacy,  if  a General  Aflembly  had  been  called,  and 
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1660 . the  two  parties  had  been  let  loofe  on  one  another:  That  would 
have  (hewn  the  impolfibility  of  maintaining  the  government  of 
the  Church  in  a parity,  and  the  neceftity  of  letting  a fuperiour 
order  over  them  for  keeping  them  in  unity  and  peace. 

The  King  fettled  the  Miniftry  in  Scotland . The  Earl  of  Midle - 
toun  was  declared  the  King’s  Commilfioner  for  holding  the  Par- 
liament, and  General  of  the  forces  that  were  to  be  railed : The 
Earl  of  Glencairn  was  made  Chancellour:  The  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale was  Secretary  of  State:  The  Earl  of  Rothes  Prefident  of  the 
Council : The  Earl  of  Crawford  was  continued  in  the  Trealury : 
Primerofe  was  Clark  Regifter,  which  is  very  like  the  place  of  Mailer 
of  the  Rolls  in  England.  The  reft  depended  on  thefe.  But  the 
Earls  of  Midletoun  and  Lauderdale  were  the  two  heads  of  the 
parties.  The  Earl  of  Midletoun  had  a private  inftruction,  which, 
as  Lauderdale  told  me,  was  not  communicated  to  him,  to  try  the 
inclinations  of  the  Nation  for  Epilcopacy,  and  to  confider  of 
the  beft  method  of  letting  it  up.  This  was  drawn  from  the  King 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon : For  he  himlelf  was  obferved  to  be 
very  cold  in  it,  while  thefe  things  were  doing.  Primerofe  got 
an  order  from  the  King  to  put  up  all  the  publick  regifters  of 
Scotland , which  Cromwell  had  brought  up,  and  lodged  in  the 
Tower  of  London , as  a pawn  upon  that  Kingdom,  in  imitation 
of  what  King  Edward  the  firlt  was  faid  to  have  done  when 
he  fubdued  that  Nation.  They  were  now  put  up  in  fifty  hogfheds: 
And  a Ihip  was  ready  to  carry  them  down.  But  it  was  fuggefted 
to  Lord  Clarendon , that  the  original  Covenant,  figned  by  the 
King,  and  lome  other  declarations  under  his  hand,  were  among 
them.  And  he,  apprehending  that  at  fome  time  or  other  an 
ill  ufe  might  have  been  made  of  thefe,  would  not  luffer  them 
to  be  {hipped  till  they  were  vifited:  Nor  would  he  take  Prime- 
rofe's  promile  of  learching  for  thefe  carefully,  and  fending  them 
up  to  him.  So  he  ordered  a fearch  to  be  made.  None  of  the 
papers  he  looked  for  were  found.  But  lo  much  time  was  loft, 
that  the  fummer  was  Ipent:  So  they  were  lent  down  in  winter: 
And  by  lome  eafterly  gulls  the  Ihip  was  call  away  near  Berwick. 
So  we  loft  all  our  records.  And  we  have  nothing  now  but  fome 
fragments  in  private  hands  to  rely  on,  having  made  at  that 
time  lo  great  a Ihipwreck  of  all  our  authentick  writings.  This 
heightened  the  dilpleafure  the  Nation  had  at  the  deligns  then 
on  foot. 

The  main  thing,  upon  which  all  other  matters  depended, 
propo£dj°  was  the  method  in  which  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  to  be  con- 
<«r  Scotjb  dueled.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  moved,  that  there  might  be  a 
Council  fettled  to  fit  regularly  at  Whitehall  on  Scottifh  affairs, 
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to  which  every  one  of  the  Scotch  Privy  Council  that  happened  \66o. 
to  be  on  the  place  Ihould  be  admitted:  But  with  this  addition, 
that,  as  two  Scotch  Lords  were  called  to  the  Engltjh  Council,  fo 
fix  of  the  Engltjh  were  to  be  of  the  Scotch  Council.  The  cf- 
fcdt  of  this  would  have  been , that  whereas  the  Scotch  Counfel- 
lours  had  no  great  force  in  Englijh  affairs,  the  Enghjh,  as  they 
were  men  of  great  credit  with  the  King,  and  were  always  on 
the  place,  would  have  the  government  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
wholly  in  their  hands.  This  probably  would  have  faved  that 
Nation  from  much  injuftice  and  violence,  when  there  was  a 
certain  method  of  laying  their  grievances  before  the  King: 
Complaints  would  have  been  heard,  and  matters  well  examined : 
EjighJhmen  would  not,  and  durft  not,  have  given  way  to  cry- 
ing  oppreffion,  and  illegal  proceedings:  For  tho’ thefe  matters 
did  not  fall  under  the  cognifance  of  an  Engltjh  Parliament,  yet 
it  would  have  very  much  blafted  a man’s  credit  who  fhould 
have  concurred  in  fuch  methods  of  government  as  were  put 
in  pradtice  afterwards  in  that  Kingdom : Therefore  all  people 
quickly  faw  how  wife  a projedt  this  was,  and  how  happy  it 
would  have  proved,  if  affairs  had  ftill  gone  in  that  channel. 

But  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  oppofed  this  with  all  his  ftrength. 

He  told  the  King,  it  would  quite  deftroy  the  fcheme  he  had 
laid  before  him,  which  muft  be  managed  fecretly,  and  by  men 
that  were  not  in  fear  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  nor  ob- 
noxious to  it.  He  faid  to  all  Scotch-men,  this  would  make  Scot- 
land a province  to  England,  and  fubjedt  it  to  Engltjh  Coun- 
fellours,  who  knew  neither  the  laws  nor  the  intcrefts  of  Scotland, 
and  yet  would  determine  every  thing  relating  to  it:  And  all 
the  wealth  of  Scotland  would  be  employed  to  bribe  them,  who, 
having  no  concern  of  their  own  in  the  affairs  of  that  Kingdom, 
muft  be  fuppofed  capable  of  being  turned  by  private  confidera- 
tions.  To  the  Prelbyterians  he  faid,  this  would  infallibly  bring 
in,  not  only  F.pifcopacy,  but  every  thing  elfe  from  the  Engltjh 
pattern.  Men  who  had  neither  kindred  nor  eftates  in  Scotland 
would  be  biaffed  chiefly  by  that  which  was  moft  in  vogue  in 
England,  without  any  regard  to  the  inclinations  of  the  Scots. 

Thefe  things  made  great  imprefTions  on  the  Scottijh  Nation. 

The  King  himfelf  did  not  much  like  it.  But  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon told  him,  Scotland,  by  a fecret  and  ill  management,  had 
begun  the  embroilment  in  his  father’s  affairs , which  could  ne- 
ver have  happened,  if  the  affairs  of  that  Kingdom  had  been 
under  a more  equal  infpeftion : If  Scotland  fhould  again  fall  into 
new  diforders,  he  muft  have  the  help  of  England  to  quiet  them: 

And  that  could  not  be  expedted,  if  the  Enghjh  had  no  fhare  in 
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1660 . the  conduct  of  matters  there.  The  King  yielded  to  it:  And 
^^^^this  method  was  followed  for  two  or  three  years  ; but  was  af- 
terwards broke  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale , when  he  got  into  the 
chief  management.  He  began  early  to  obferve  fome  uneafinefs 
in  the  King  at  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  pofitive  way.  He  faw 
the  miflrifs  hated  him:  And  he  believed  fhe  would  in  time  be 
too  hard  for  him : Therefore  he  made  great  applications  to  her. 
But  his  converfation  was  too  coarfe:  And  he  had  not  money 
enough  to  fupport  himfelf  by  prefents  to  her : So  he  could  not 
be  admitted  into  that  cabal  which  was  held  in  her  lodgings. 
He  faw,  that  in  a Council,  where  men  of  weight,  who  had  much 
at  flake  in  England,  bore  the  chief  fway,  he  durfl  not  have 
propofed  thofe  things,  by  which  he  intended  to  cflabhfh  his  own 
interefl  with  the  King,  and  to  govern  that  Kingdom  which 
way  his  pride  or  paflion  might  guide  him.  Among  others, 
he  took  great  pains  to  perfuade  me  of  the  great  fervice  he  had 
done  his  country  by  breaking  that  method  of  governing  it;  tho* 
we  had  many  occafions  afterwards  to  fee  how  fatal  that  proved, 
and  how  wicked  his  defign  in  it  was. 

The ConVf  I have  thus  opened  with  fome  copioufnefs  the  beginnings  of 
tatcs  meet  iu  this  reign;  fince*  as  they  are  little  known,  and  I had  them 
Scotland.  from  the  cEief  of  both  fides,  fo  they  may  guide  the  reader  to 
obferve  the  progrefs  of  things  better  in  the  fequel  than  he 
could  otherwife  do.  In  Augujl  the  Earl  of  Glencatrn  was  fent 
down  to  Scotland,  and  had  orders  to  call  together  the  Committee 
of  Eflates.  This  was  a practice  begun  in  the  late  times:  When 
the  Parliament  made  a recefs,  they  appointed  fome  of  every  State 
to  fit,  and  to  a<5t  as  a Council  of  State  in  their  name  till  the  next 
feffion ; for  which  they  were  to  prepare  matters,  and  to  which 
they  gave  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  When  the  Parli- 
ament of  Sterling  was  adjourned,  the  King  being  prefent,  a 
Committee  had  been  named:  So,  fiich  of  thefe  as  were  yet  alive 
were  fummoned  to  meet,  and  to  fee  to  the  quiet  of  the  Nation, 
till  the  Parliament  fhould  be  brought  together;  which  did  not 
meet  before  January.  On  the  day  in  which  the  Committee 
met,  ten  or  twelve  of  the  Protefling  Miniflers  met  likewife  at  E- 
denburgk,  and  had  before  them  a warm  paper  prepared  by  one 
Guthery,  one  of  the  violentefl  Miniflers  of  the  whole  party.  In 
it,  after  fome  cold  compliment  to  the  King  upon  his  Reflorati- 
on,  they  put  him  in  mind  of  the  Covenant  which  he  had  fo  fo- 
lemnly  fworn  while  among  them:  They  lamented  that,  in  Head 
of  purfuing  the  ends  of  it  in  England,  as  he  had  fworn  to  do, 
he  had  fet  up  the  Common  Prayer  in  his  Chappel , and  the  or- 
der ofBilhops:  Upon  which  they  made  terrible  denunciations 
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of  heavy  judgments  from  God  on  him,  if  he  did  not  Hand  to  1660. 
the  Covenant,  which  they  called  the  oath  of  God.  The  Earl^'*^1 
of  Glencatrn  had  notice  of  this  meeting:  And  he  fent  and  leiz- 
ed  on  them  together  with  this  rcmonftrance.  The  paper  was 
voted  fcandalous  and  feditious:  And  the  Minifters  were  all  clapt 
up  in  prifon,  and  were  threaten’d  with  great  (everities.  Gnthery 
was  kept  ftill  in  prifon,  who  had  brought  the  others  together: 

But  the  reft  after  a while’s  imprifonment  were  let  go.  Gnthery , 
being  Minifter  of  Sterlin  while  the  King  was  there,  had  let  fly 
at  him  in  his  Sermons  in  a moft  indecent  manner;  which  at 
laft  became  fo  intolerable,  that  he  was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  King  to  anlwer  for  fomc  paffages  in  his  fermons : He  would 
not  appear,  but  declined  the  King  and  his  Council,  who,  he 
laid,  were  not'proper  judges  of  matters  of  dodrine,  for  which 
he  was  only  accountable  to  the  judicatories  of  the  Kirk.  He  al- 
fo  protefted  for  remedy  of  law  againft  the  King,  for  thus  di- 
fturbing  him  in  the  exercife  of  his  Miniftry.  This  perfonal 
affront  had  irritated  the  King  more  againft  him,  than  againft 
any  other  of  the  party.  And  it  was  refolved  to  ftrike  a terrour 
into  them  all,  by  making  an  example  of  him.  He  was  a man  of 
courage,  and  went  thro’  all  his  trouble  with  great  firmnels. 

But  this  way  of  proceeding  ftruck  the  whole  party  with  luch  a 
confternation,  that  it  had  all  the  effeft  which  was  defigned  by 
it:  For  whereas  the  pulpits  had,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  religi- 
on, been  places  where  the  preachers  had  for  many  years  vent- 
ed their  fpleen  and  arraigned  all  proceedings,  they  became  now 
more  decent,  and  there  was  a general  lilence  every  where  with 
relation  to  the  affairs  of  ftate:  Only  they  could  not  hold  from 
many  fly  and  fecret  infinuadons,  as  if  the  Ark  of  God  was  fluk- 
ing, and  the  Glory  departing.  A great  many  offenders  were 
fummoned,  at  the  King’s  fuit,  before  the  Committee  of  Eftates, 
and  required  to  give  bail,  that  they  Ihould  appear  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Parliament,  and  anfwer  to  what  Ihould  be  then  ob- 
jected to  them.  Many  faw,  the  defign  of  this  was  to  fright  them 
into  a compolition,  and  alio  into  a concurrence  with  the  mea- 
furcs  that  were  to  be  taken.  For  the  greater  part  they  compli- 
ed, and  redeemed  themfelves  from  farther  vexation  by  fuch  pre- 
lects as  they  were  able  to  make.  And  in  thefe  tranfa&tons 
Pr'mterofe  and  Fletcher  were  the  great  dealers. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  came  down  with  A Pariia- 
great  magnificence:  His  way  of  living  was  the  moft  fplendid  the s‘“' 
nation  had. ever  feen:  But  it  was  likewife  the  moft  fcandalous; 
for  vices  of  all  forts  were  the  open  practices  of  thofe  about 
him.  Drinking  was  the  moft  notorious  of  all,  which  was  often 
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1660.  continued  thro*  the  whole  night  to  the  next  morning:  And 
many  diforders  happening  after  thofe  irrregular  heats,  the  people, 
who  had  never  before  that  time  feen  any  thing  like  it,  came  to 
look  with  an  ill  eye  on  every  thing  that  was  done  by  fuch  a fet 
of  lewd  and  vitious  men.  This  laid  in  all  men’s  minds  a new 
prejudice  againft  Epifcopacy : For  they,  who  could  not  examine 
into  the  nature  of  things,  were  apt  to  take  an  ill  opinion  of  e- 
very  change  in  religion  that  was  brought  about  by  fuch  bad  in- 
ftruments.  There  had  been  a face  of  gravity  and  piety  in  the 
former  adminiftration,  which  made  the  libertinage  of  the  pre- 
fent  time  more  odious. 

i66i»  The  Earl  of  Mtdletoun  opened  the  Parliament  on  the  firft  of  Ja- 
Huary  with  a fpeech  fetting  forth  the  blefling  of  the  Reftoration : 
He  magnified  the  King’s  perfon,  and  enlarged  on  the  affedion 
that  he  bore  to  that  his  ancient  Kingdom : He  hoped  they  would 
make  fuitable  returns  of  zeal  for  the  King’s  fervice,  that  they 
would  condemn  all  the  invafions  that  had  been  made  on  the  Re- 
gal authority,  and  affert  the  juft  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and 
give  fupplies  for  keeping  up  fuch  a force  as  was  neceffary  to  fe- 
cure  the  publick  peace,  and  to  preferve  them  from  the  return  of 
fuch  calamities  as  they  had  fo  long  felt.  The  Parliament  writ  an 
anfwer  to  the  King’s  letter  full  of  duty  and  thanks.  The  firft 
thing  propofed  was  to  name  Lords  of  the  Articles.  In  order  to 
the  apprehending  the  importance  of  this,  I will  give  fome  ac- 
count of  the  conftitution  of  that  Kingdom. 

The  Lords  The  Parliament  was  anciently  the  King’s  Court,  where  all 
ciesheArU  wk°  held  land  of  him  were  bound  to  appear.  All  fate  in  one 
houfe,  but  were  confidered  as  three  eftates.  The  firft  was  the 
Church,  reprefented  by  the  Bifhops,  and  mitred  Abbots,  and 
Priors.  The  fecond  was  the  Baronage,  the  Nobility  and  Gen- 
try who  held  their  Baronies  of  the  King.  And  the  third  was 
the  Burroughs,  who  held  of  the  King  by  Barony,  tho’  in  a 
community.  So  that  the  Parliament  was  truly  the  Baronage 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  lefler  Barons  grew  weary  of  this  atten- 
dance: So  in  King  James  the  firft  time  (during  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry IV.  of  England)  they  were  excufed  from  it,  and  were  impower- 
cd  to  fend  proxies,  to  an  indefinite  number,  to  reprefent  them  in 
Parliament.  Yet  they  negle&ed  to  do  this.  And  it  continued  fo 
till  King  James  the  fixth’s  time,  in  which  the  mitred  Abbots 
being  taken  away,  and  few  of  the  titular  Bifhops  that  were  then 
continued  appearing  at  them,  the  Church  Lands  being  general- 
ly in  Lay  hands,  the  Nobility  carried  matters  in  Parliament  as 
they  pleafed:  And  as  they  opprefled  the  Burroughs,  fo  they 
had  the  King  much  under  them.  Upon  this  the  lower  Barons 
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got  themfelves  to  be  reftored  to  the  right  which  they  had  neg-  1661 » 
le&ed  near  two  hundred  years.  They  were  allowed  by  ad  of  Par- 
liament  to  fend  two  from  a county:  Only  lorne  fmaller  coun- 
ties lent  but  one.  This  brought  that  conftitution  to  a truer 
balance.  The  lower  Barons  have  a right  to  choofe  at  their  coun- 
ty Courts  after  Michaelmas  their  Commiffioners,  to  ferve  in  any 
Parliament  that  may  be  called  within  that  year.  And  they  who 
chufe  them  fign  a commiffion  to  him  who  reprefents  them.  So 
the  Sheriff  has  no  {hare  of  the  return.  And  in  the  cafe  of  con- 
troverted elections  the  Parliament  examines  the  commiflions,  to 
lee  who  has  the  greateft  number,  and  judges  whether  every 
one  that  ligns  it  had  a right  to  do  fo.  The  Burroughs  only  choofe 
their  members  when  the  fummons  goes  out:  And  all  are  chofcn 
by  the  men  of  the  corporation,  or,  as  they  call  them,  the  town 
council.  All  thefe  Eftates  fit  in  one  houfe,  and  vote  together. 
Anciently  the  Parliament  fate  only  two  days,  the  firft  and  the  laft. 

On  the  firft  they  chofe  thofe  who  were  to  fit  on  the  articles, 
eight  for  every  ftate,  to  whom  the  King  joined  eight  officers  of 
ftate.  Thefe  received  all  the  heads  of  grievances  or  articles  that 
were  brought  to  them,  and  formed  them  into  bills  as  they  pleaf- 
ed : And  on  the  laft  day  of  the  Parliament,  thefe  were  all  read, 
and  were  approved  or  rejected  by  the  whole  body.  So  they 
were  a committee  that  had  a very  extraordinary  authority,  fince 
nothing  could  be  brought  before  the  Parliament  but  as  they 
pleafed.  This  was  pretended  to  be  done  only  for  the  fhortening 
and  difpatching  of  Seftions.  The  Crown  was  not  contented 
with  this  limitation,  but  got  it  to  be  carried  farther.  The  No- 
bility came  to  choofe  eight  Bifhops,  and  the  Bifhops  to  choofe 
eight  noble  men : And  thefe  fixteen  choole  the  eight  Barons,  (fo 
the  reprefentative  for  the  Shires  are  called,)  and  the  eight  Bur- 
geffes.  By  this  means  our  Kings  did  upon  the  matter  choofe  all 
the  Lords  of  the  articles.  So  entirely  had  they  got  the  liberties 
of  that  Parliament  into  their  hands. 

During  the  late  troubles  they  had  ftill  kept  up  a diftindion 
of  three  eftates,  the  leffer  Barons  making  one:  And  then  every 
Eftate  might  meet  apart,  and  name  their  own  committee:  But 
ftill  all  things  were  brought  in,  and  debated  in  full  Parliament. 

So  now  the  firft  thing  propofed  was,  the  returning  to  the  old 
cuftom  of  naming  Lords  of  the  articles.  The  Earl  of  Tweedale 
oppofed  it,  but  was  feconded  only  by  one  perfon.  So  it  pafs’d 
with  that  fmall  oppofition.  Only,  to  make  it  go  eafier,  it  was 
promifed,  that  there  fhould  be  frequent  feffions  of  Parliament, 
and  that  the  ads  ftiould  not  be  brought  in  in  a hurry,  and 
carried  with  the  hafte  that  had  been  pradifed  in  former  times. 
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1661 . The  Parliament  granted  the  King  an  additional  revenue  for  life 

of  40000  /.  a year,  to  be  raifed  by  an  excife  on  beer  and  ale,  for 
pars’d  in  this  maintaining  a fmall  force:  Upon  which  two  troops  and  a regi- 
ment of  foot  guards  were  to  be  raifed.  They  ordered  the  Mar- 
quifs  of  Montrofe's  quarters  to  be  brought  together:  And  they 
were  buried  with  great  Bate.  They  fell  next  upon  the  adts  of 
the  former  times  that  had  limited  the  Prerogative:  They  re- 
pealed them,  and  aflerted  it  with  a full  extent  in  a moll  extra- 
ordinary manner.  Pnmerofe  had  the  drawing  of  tilde  adts.  He 
often  con  felled  to  me,  that  he  thought  he  was  as  one  bewitched 
while  he  drew  them:  For,  not  confidering  the  ill  ufe  might  be 
made  of  them  afterwards,  he  drew  them  with  preambles  full 
of  extravagant  rhetorick,  reflecting  feverely  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  times,  and  fwelled  them  up  .with  the  higheft  phra- 
fes  and  fulleft  claufes  that  he  could  invent.  In  the  adt  which 
aflerted  the  King’s  power  of  the  militia,  the  power  of  arming 
and  levying  the  fubjects  was  carried  fo  far,  that  it  would  have 
ruined  the  Kingdom,  if  Gilmore , (an  eminent  Lawyer,  and  a man 
of  great  integrity,  who  had  now  the  more  credit,  for  he  had 
always  favoured  the  King’s  fide,)  had  not  obferved  that,  as  the 
adt  was  worded,  the  King  might  require  all  the  fubjedts  to  ferve 
at  their  own  charge,  and  might  oblige  them,  in  order  to  the 
redeeming  themfclves  from  ferving,  to  pay  whatever  might  be 
fet  on  them.  So  he  made  liich  an  opposition  to  this,  that  it 
could  not  pals  till  a provifo  was  added  to  it,  that  the  Kingdom 
fhould  not  be  obliged  to  maintain  any  force  levied  by  the  King, 
otherwife  than  as  it  fhould  be  agreed  to  in  Parliament,  or  in  a 
Convention  of  Eftates.  This  was  the  only  thing  that  was  then 
looked  to : For  all  the  other  adts  pafs’d  in  the  articles  as  Pnme- 
rofe  had  penn’d  them.  They  were  brought  into  Parliament:  And 
upon  one  hafty  reading  them  they  were  put  to  the  vote,  and  were 
always  carried. 

One  adt  troubled  the  Prefbyterians  extreamly.  In  the  adt  afi- 
ferting  the  King’s  power  in  treaties  of  peace  and  war,  all  leagues 
with  any  other  Nation,  not  made  by  the  King’s  authority,  were 
declared  treafonable:  And  in  confcquencc  of  this  the  League  and 
Covenant  made  with  England  in  the  year  1643  was  condemned, 
and  declared  of  no  force  for  the  future.  This  was  the  idol  of 
all  the  Prefbyterians:  So  they  were  much  alarmed  at  it.  But 
Sharp  reflrained  all  thofe  with  whom  he  had  credit:  He  told 
them,  the  only  way  to  preferve  their  government  was,  to  let  all 
that  related  to  the  King’s  authority  be  feparated  from  it,  and  be 
condemned,  that  fb  they  might  be  no  more  accufed  as  enemies 
to  monarchy,  or  as  leavened  with  the  principles  of  rebellion. 
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He  told  them,  they  mud  be  contented  to  let  that  pals,  that  1661. 
the  jealoufy  which  the  King  had  of  them,  as  enemies  to  his 
prerogative,  might  be  extinguifhed  in  the  mod  effc&ual  man- 
ner. This  reftrained  many.  But  fome  hotter  zealots  could  not 
be  governed.  One  Macquatr  y a hot  man  and  confiderably 
learned,  did  in  his  church  at  Glafgow  openly  proteft  againfl  this 
adt,  as  contrary  to  the  oath  of  God,  and  fo  void  ofitfelf.  To 
protell  againfl  an  a£t  of  Parliament  was  treafon  by  their  law. 

And  Midletoun  was  refolved  to  make  an  example  of  him  for  the 
terrifying  others.  But  Macquatr  was  as  ftiff  as  he  was  fevere, 
and  would  come  to  no  fubmiffion.  Yet  he  was  only  condemned 
to  perpetual  banilhmcnt.  Upon  which  he,  and  fome  others  who 
were  afterwards  banifned,  went  and  fettled  at  Rotterdam , where 
they  formed  thcmfelves  into  a Prefbytery,  and  writ  many  fedi- 
tious  books,  and  kept  a correfpondence  over  all  Scotland,  that 
being  rhe  chief  feat  of  the  Scottifh  trade:  And  by  that  means 
they  did  much  more  mifchief  to  the  government,  than  they 
could  have  done  had  they  continued  flill  in  Scotland. 

The  Lords  of  the  articles  grew  weary  of  preparing  fo  manyAnaarc- 
a&s  as  the  practices  of  the  former  times  gave  occafion  for  j but 
did  not  know  how  to  meddle  with  thofe  adts  that  the  late  King  ^“ce 
had  palled  in  the  year  41,  or  the  prefent  King  had  palfed  [633.*” 
while  he  was  in  Scotland.  They  faw,  that,  if  they  fhould  pro- 
ceed to  repeal  thofe  by  which  Prefbyterian  government  was  ra- 
tified, that  would  raife  much  oppofition,  and  bring  petitions 
from  all  that  were  for  that  government  over  the  whole  King- 
dom ; which  Midletoun  and  Sharp  endeavoured  to  prevent,  that 
the  King  might  be  confirmed  in  what  they  had  affirmed,,  that 
the  general  bent  of  the  Nation  was  now  turned  againfl  Pref- 
bytery and  for  Bifhops.  So  Pnmerofe  propofed,  but  naif  in  jefl 
as  he  affured  me,  that  the  better  and  fhorter  way  would  be 
to  pals  a generai  act  refeiffory,  (as  it  was  called,)  annulling  all 
the  Parliaments  that  had  been  held  fince  the  year  1 <53  3,  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  war, . as  faulty  and  defective  in  their  con- 
flitution.  But  it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  know  upon  what  point  that 
defedt  was  to  be  fixed.  The  only  colourable  pretence  in  law  was, 
that,  fince  the  ecclefiaflical  flate  was  not  reprefented  in  thofe 
Parliaments,  they  were  not  a full  reprefentative  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  fo  not  true  Parliaments.  But  this  coMd  not  be  alledged  by  this 
prefent  Parliament,  which  had  no  Bifhops  in  it:  If  that  inferred 
a nullity,  this  was  no  Parliament.  Therefore  they  could  only  fix 
the  nullity  upon  the  pretence  of  force  and  violence.  Yet  it  was  a 
great  flrain  to  infill  on  that,  fince  it  was  vifible  that  neither 
the  late  King  nor  the  prefent  were  under  any  force  when  they 
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\66\.  pafled  them:  They  came  of  their  own  accord,  and  pals’d  thole 

0*'~^''afts.  If  it  was  infilled  on,  that  the  ill  Hate  of  their  affairs  was 
in  the  nature  of  a force,  the  ill  confequences  of  this  were  vifible 
fince  no  Prince  by  this  means  could  be  bound  to  any  treaty,  or 
be  concluded  by  any  law  that  limited  his  power,  thele  being  al- 
ways drawn  from  them  by  the  necelfity  of  their  affairs,  which 
can  never  be  called  a force,  as  long  as  their  perfbns  arc  free. 
So,  upon  fomc  debate  about  it  on  thole  grounds,  at  a private 
junfto  the  propofition,  tho’  well  liked,  was  let  fall,  as  not  ca- 
pable to  have  good  colours  put  upon  it:  Ncr  had  the  Earl  of 
MMletoun  any  inftruftion  to  warrant  his  pafling  any  fiich  aft. 
Yet  within  a day  or  two,  when  they  had  drunk  higher,  they 
relolved  to  venture  on  it.  Prime)  ofe  was  then  ill.  So  one  was 
fent  to  him  to  defire  him  to  prepare  a bill  to  that  effect.  He 
fet  about  it:  But  perceived  it  was  lo  ill  grounded,  and  fo  wild  in 
all  the  frame  of  it,  that  he  thought,  when  it  came  to  be  better 
confidered,  it  mud  certainly  be  laid  alide.  • But  it  fell  out  other- 
wife:  His  draught  was  copied  out  next  morning,  without  alter- 
ing a word  in  it,  and  carried  to  the  articles,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Parliament,  where  it  met  indeed  with  great  oppofition. 
The  Earl  of  Crawford  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  argued  much 
againft  it.  The  Parliament  in  the  year  41  was  legally  fum- 
moned : The  late  King  came  thither  in  perfon  with  his  ordi- 
nary attendance,  and  without  the  appearance  of  any  force:  If 
any  afts  then  pafs’d  needed  to  be  reviewed,  that  might  be  well 
done : But  to  annul  a Parliament  was  a terrible  precedent,  which 
deftroyed  the  whole  fecurity  of  government:  Another  Parliament 
might  annul  the  prefenf  Parliament,  as  well  as  that  which  was 
now  propofed  to  be  done : So  no  flop  could  lie  made,  nor  any 
lecurity  laid  down  for  fixing  things  for  the  future:  The  Par- 
liament in  the  year  48  proceeded  upon  inftruftions  under  the 
King’s  own  hand,  which  was  all  that  could  be  had  confidcring 
his  imprifonment : They  had  declared  for  the  King,  and  rai- 
fed  an  army  for  his  prefervation.  To  this  the  Earl  of  Midletoun, 
who  contrary  to  cuftom  managed  the  debate  himfelf,  anfwered, 
that  tho’  there  was  no  vifible  force  on  the  late  King  in  the  year 
41,  yet  they  all  knew  he  was  under  a real  force  by  reafon  of  the 
rebellion  that  had  been  in  this  Kingdom , and  the  apparent 
danger  of  one  ready  to  break  out  in  England,  which  forced  him 
to  fettle  Scotland  on  luch  terms  as  he  could  bring  them  to : So 
that  diftrefs  on  his  affairs  was  really  equivalent  to  a force  on  his 
perfon:  Yet  he  confefled,  it  was  juft,  that  fiich  an  appearance 
of  a Parliament  fhould  be  a full  authority  to  all  who  afted  under 
it : And  care  was  taken  to  fccure  thefe  by  a provifo  that  was  put 
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in  the  ad  to  indemnify  them:  He  acknowledged  the  dcfign  1661. 
of  the  Parliament  in  the  year  48  was  good:  Yet  they  declared 
for  the  King  in  fuch  terms,  and  had  aded  fo  hypocritically  in 
order  to  the  gaining  of  the  Kirk  party,  that  it  was  juft  to  con- 
demn the  proceedings,  tho’  the  intentions  of  many  were  honour- 
able and  loyal : For  we  went  into  it,  he  faid,  as  knaves,  and 
therefore  no  wonder  if  we  mifearried  in  it  as  fools.  This  was 
very  ill  taken  by  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  it.  The  bill 
was  put  to  the  vote,  and  carried  by  a great  majority:  And  the 
Earl  of  Midletoun  immediately  pafs’d  it  without  flaying  for  an 
inftrudion  from  the  King.  The  excufe  he  made  for  it  was, 
that,  fince  the  King  had  by  his  letter  to  the  Presbyterians  con- 
firmed their  government  as  it  was  eftablifhed  by  law,  there  was 
no  way  left  to  get  out  of  that,  but  the  annulling  all  thofe  laws. 

This  was  a moft  extravagant  ad,  and  only  fit  to  be  conclu-  if not 
ded  after  a drunken  bout.  It  fhook  all  poflible  fecurity  for  the  Ktog.by  lh" 
future,  and  laid  down  a moft  pernicious  precedent.  The  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  aggravated  this  heavily  to  the  King.  It  fhewed,  that 
the  Earl  of  Midletoun  underftood  not  the  firft  principles  of  go- 
vernment, fince  he  had,  without  any  warrant  for  it,  given  the 
King’s  affent  to  a law  that  muft  for  ever  take  away  all  the  fe- 
curity that  law  can  give:  No  government  was  fo  well  eftablifh- 
ed, as  not  to  be  liable  to  a revolution : This  would  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  peace  and  fubmiflion,  if  any  diforder  fhould  happen 
at  any  time  thereafter.  And  fince  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  let 
it  up  for  a maxim  never  to  be  violated,  that  ads  of  indem- 
nity were  facred  things,  he  ftudied  to  poffefs  him  againft  the 
Earl  of  Midletoun , who  had  now  annulled  the  very  Parliaments 
in  which  two  King’s  had  pafs’d  ads  of  indemnity.  This  rai- 
led a great  clamour.  And  upon  that  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  com- 
plained in  Parliament,  that  their  beft  fervices  were  reprefented 
to  the  King  as  blemifhes  on  his  honour,  and  as  a prejudice  to  his 
affairs:  So  he  defired  they  would  fend  upfome  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent of  their  body  to  give  the  King  a true  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  Earls  of  Glencatrn  and  Rothes  were  fent:  For 
the  Earl  of  Rothes  gave  fecret  engagements  to  both  fides,  refolv- 
ing  to  ftrike  into  that  to  which  he  faw  the  King  moft  inclin- 
ed. The  Earl  of  Midletoun ’s  defign  was  to  accufe  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale of  mifreprefenting  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  of 
belying  the  King’s  good  fubjeds,  called  in  the  Scotifb  law  Lea- 
« fing  making,  which  either  to  the  King  of  the  People  or  to  the 
People  of  the  King  is  capital. 

Sharp  went  up  with  thefe  Lords  to  prefs  the  fpeedy  fetting  up  The  Presby- 
of  Epifcopacy,  now  that  the  greateft  enemies  of  that  government  Jf/eal'diTor- 
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\66i.  were  under  a general  confirmation,  and  were  upon  other  ac- 
counts fo  obnoxious  that  they  durft  not  make  any  oppolition 
to  it,  fince  no  aft  of  indemnity  was  yet  pals’d.  He  had  expreffed 
a great  concern  to  his  old  brethren,  when  the  aft  refcilfory 
pals’d,  and  afted  that  part  very  folemnly  for  fome  days : Yet  he 
leemed  to  take  heart  again,  and  perluaded  the  minilters  of  that 
party,  that  it  would  be  a lervice  to  them,  fince  now  the  calc 
of  ratifying  their  government  was  leparated  from  the  rebellion 
of  the  late  times:  So  that  hereafter  it  was  to  fubfifi:  by  a law 
pals’d  in  a Parliament  that  fate  and  afted  in  full  freedom.  So  he 
undertook  to  go  again  to  Court,  and  to  move  for  an  inftruftion 
to  lettle  Prcfbytery  on  a new  and  undifputed  bottom.  The 
poor  men  were  fo  llruck  with  the  ill  Hate  of  their  affairs,  that 
they  either  trufted  him,  or  at  leaft  leemed  to  do  it,-  for  indeed 
they  had  neither  lenle  nor  courage  left  them.  During  the  lef- 
lion  of  Parliament  the  molt  afpiring  men  of  the  Clergy  were 
pickt  out  to  preach  before  the  Parliament.  They  did  not  fpeak 
out:  But  they  all  infinuated  the  necefiity  of  a greater  authority 
than  was  then  in  the  Church,  for  keeping  them  in  order.  One 
or  two  fpoke  plainer:  Upon  which  the  Prelbytery  of  Fdenburgh 
went  to  the  Earl  of  Midletoun , and  complained  of  that,  as  an 
affront  to  the  law  and  to  the  King’s  letter.  He  difmiffed  them 
with  good  words,  but  took  no  notice  of  their  complaint.  The 
Synods  in  feveral  places  refolved  to  prepare  addrefies  both  to 
King  and  Parliament,  for  an  aft  eftablilhing  their  government. 
And  Sharp  dilfembled  fo  artificially,  that  he  met  with  thole 
who  were  preparing  an  addrels  to  be  prefented  to  the  Synod  of 
Fife , that  was  to  lit  within  a week  after:  And  heads  were  agreed 
on.  Honytnan,  afterwards  Bifhop  of  Orkney , drew  it  up  with  fo 
much  vehemence,  that  Wood , their  Divinity  Profelfor,  told  me, 
he  and  fome  others  fate  up  almoft  the  whole  night  before  the 
Synod  met,  to  draw  it  over  again  in  a fmoother  flrain.  But 
Sharp  gave  the  Earl  of  Midletotm  notice  of  this.  So  the  Earl  of 
Rothes  was  lent  over  to  fee  to  their  behaviour.  As  loon  as 
the  Minilters  entred  upon  that  fubjeft,  he  in  the  King’s  name 
dilTolved  the  Synod,  and  commanded  the  Minifters  under  pain 
of  trealon  to  retire  to  their  feveral  habitations.  Such  care  was 
taken  that  no  publick  application  IhouM  be  made  in  favour  of 
Prcfbytery.  Any  attempt  that  was  made  on  the  other  hand 
met  with  great  encouragement.  The  Synod  of  Aberdeen  was 
the  only  body  that  made  an  addrels  looking  towards  Epilcopacy. 
In  a long  preamble  they  nflefted  on  the  confulions  and  vio- 
lence of  the  late  times,  of  wnich  they  enumerated  many  parti- 
culars: And  they  concluded  with  a prayer,  that  fince  the  legal 
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authority  upon  which  their  Courts  proceeded  was  now  annulled,  1661. 
that  therefore  the  King  and  Parliament  would  fettle  their  go- 
vernment,  conform  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  rules  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church.  The  Prelbyterians  faw  what  was  driven  at,  and 
how  their  words  would  be  underftood:  But  I heard  one  of  them 
fay,  (for  I was  prefent  at  that  meeting,)  that  no  man  could  de- 
cently oppofe  thofe  words,  fince  by  that  he  would  infinuate  that 
he  thought  Prelbytery  was  not  conform  to  thefe. 

In  this  felfion  of  Parliament  another  aft  pals’d,  which  was  a 
new  affliction  to  all  the  party : The  twenty  ninth  of  May  was 
appointed  to  be  kept  as  a holy  day;  fince  on  that  day  an  end 
had  been  put  to  three  and  twenty  year’s  courfe  of  rebellion,  of 
which  the  whole  progrcls  was  reckoned  up  in  the  higheft  ftrain 
of  Prtmerofe'%  eloquence.  The  Minifters  faw,  that  by  obferving 
this  aft  pafs’d  with  fuch  a preamble,  they  condemned  all  their 
former  proceedings,  as  rebellious  and  hypocritical.  They  faw, 
that  by  obeying  it  they  would  lofe  all  their  credit,  and  contra- 
dift  all  they  had  been  building  up  in  a courfe  of  lo  many  years. 

Yet  fuch  was  the  heat  of  that  time,  that  they  durft  not  except 
to  it  on  that  account.  So  they  laid  hold  on  the  fubtilty  of  a 
holy  day ; and  covered  themfelves  under  that  controverly,  de- 
nying it  was  in  the  power  of  any  human  authority  to  make  a 
day  holy.  But  withal  they  fell  upon  a poor  Ihift;  They  enac- 
ted in  their  feveral  Prelbyteries  that  they  Ihould  obferve  that  day 
as  a thankfgiving  for  the  King’s  Reftoration:  So  they  took  no 
notice  of  the  aft  of  Parliament,  but  obferved  it  in  obedience  to 
their  own  aft.  But  this,  tho’  it  covered  them  from  profecuti- 
on,  fince  the  law  was  obeyed,  yet  it  laid  them  open  to  much 
contempt.  When  the  Earls  of  Glenca'trn  and  Rothes  came  to 
Court,  the  King  was  loon  fatisfied  with  the  account  they  gave 
of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament:  And  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
would  not  own  that  he  had  ever  mifreprefented  them.  They 
were  ordered  to  proceed  in  their  charging  of  him,  as  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  Ihould  direft  them.  But  he  told  them  the  alfault- 
ing  of  a Minifter,  as  long  as  he  had  an  intereft  in  the  King, 
was  a praftice  that  never  could  be  approved : It  was  one  of  the 
uneafy  things  that  a Houle  of  Commons  of  England  fometimes 
ventured  on,  which  was  ungrateful  to  the  Court:  Such  an  at- 
tempt, inftead  of  lhaking  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale , would  give 
him  a fafter  root  with  the  King.  They  muft  therefore  content 
themfelves  with  letting  the  King  fee  how  well  his  fervice  went 
on  in  . their  hands,  and  how  unjuftly  they  had  been  mifrepre- 
fented to  him : And  thus  by  degrees  they  would  gain  their  point, 
and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  would  become  ufelefs  to  the  King. 
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tainder. 


So  this  defign  was  la  fell.  But  the  Earl  of  Rothes  allured  Lauder- 
dale, he  had  diverted  the  ftorm:  Tho’  Primerofe  told  me,  this 
was  the  true  ground  on  which  they  proceeded.  They  became 
all  friends,  as  to  outward  appearance. 

Thus  I have  gone  thro’  the  actings  of  the  firft  lelfion  of  this 
Parliament  with  relation  to  publick  affairs.  It  was  a mad  roar- 
ing time,  fell  of  extravagance.  And  no  wonder  it  was  fo,  when 
the  men  of  affairs  were  almoft  perpetually  drunk.  I fhall  in  the 
next  place  give  an  account  of  the  attainders  pafs’d  in  it. 

The  firft  and  chief  of  thefe  was  of  the  Marquis  of  Ar title. 
He  was  indidted  at  the  King’s  fuit  for  a great  many  fedts,  that 
were  reduced  to  three  heads.  The  firft  was  of  his  publick  act- 
ings during  the  wars,  of  which  many  inftances  were  given;  fuch 
as  his  being  concerned  in  the  delivering  up  of  the  King  to  the 
Ettglifh  at  Newcajlle,  his  oppofing  the  engagement  in  the  year 
1648,  and  his  heading  the  rifing  in  the  IVeft  in  oppofition  to  the 
Committee  ofEftares:  In  this,  and  many  other  fteps  made  during 
the  war,  he  was  efteemed  the  principal  adtor,  and  fo  ought  to 
be  made  the  greateft  example  for  terrifying  others.  The  fe- 
cond  head  confifted  of  many  murders , and  other  barbarities, 
committed  by  his  officers,  during  the  war,  on  many  of  the 
King's  party ; chiefly  on  thole  who  had  ferved  under  the  Mar- 
quils  of  Montrofe,  many  of  them  being  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
The  third  head  confifted  of  feme  articles  of  his  concurrence 
with  Cromwell  and  the  ufurpers,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who 
appeared  for  the  King  in  the  Highlands,  his  being  one  of  his 
Parliament,  and  aflifting  in  proclaiming  him  Protector,  with  a 
great  many  other  particulars,  into  which  his  compliance  was 
branched  out.  He  had  counfel  alligned  him,  who  performed 
their  part  very  well. 

The  fubftance  of  his  defence  was,  that  during  the  late  wars  he 
was  but  one  among  a great  many  more:  He  had  always  acted  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  according  to  the  inftrndtions  that 
were  given  him,  as  oft  as  he  was  fent  on  any  expedition  or  nego- 
tiation. As  to  all  things  done  before  the  year  1641,  the  late  King 
had  buried  them  in  an  adt  of  oblivion  then  pa  fled,  as  the  pre- 
fent  King  had  alfe  done  in  the  year  i<Sj  1 : So  he  did  not  think 
he  was  bound  to  anfwer  to  any  particular  before  that  time.  For 
the  fecond  head,  he  was  at  London  when  moft  of  the  barbari- 
ties let  out  in  it  were  committed : Nor  did  it  appear  that  he  gave 
any  orders  about  them.  It  was  well  known  that  great  outrages 
had  been  committed  by  the  Macdonalds-.  And  he  believed  his 
people,  when  they  had  the  better  of  them,  had  taken  cruel  re- 
venges : This  was  to  be  imputed  to  the  heat  of  the  time,  and 
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to  the  tempers  of  the  people,  who  had  been  much  provoked  1660. 
by  the  burning  of  his  whole  countrey,  and  by  much  blood  that 
was  Ihed.  And  as  to  many  ftorics  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  men, 
he  knew  fome  of  them  were  mere  forgeries,  and  others  were  ag- 
gravated much  beyond  the  truth : But,  what  truth  foever  might 
be  in  them,  he  could  not  be  anfwerable  but  for  what  was  done 
by  himfelf,  or  by  his  orders.  As  to  the  third  head,  of  his  com- 
pliance with  the  ufurpation,  he  had  Hood  out  till  the  nation 
was  quite  conquered : And  in  that  cafe  it  was  the  received  opini- 
on both  of  divines  and  lawyers , that  men  might  lawfully  lub- 
mit  to  an  ufurpation,  when  forced  to  it  by  an  inevitable  necefe 
fity.  It  was  the  epidemical  fin  of  the  nation.  His  circumftan- 
ces  were  luch,  that  more  than  a bare  compliance  was  required 
of  him.  What  he  did  that  way  was  only  to  preferve  himfelf  and 
his  family,  and  was  not  done  on  defign  to  oppofe  the  King’s 
interefl.  Nor  did  his  fervice  fuffer  by  any  thing  he  did.  This 
was  the  fubftance  of  his  defence  in  a long  fpeech,  which  he 
made  with  fo  good  a grace  and  fo  Ikilfully,  that  his  character 
was  as  much  railed  as  his  family  luffered  by  the  profecution. 

In  one  fpeech,  excufing  his  compliance  with  Cromwell , he  laid, 
what  could  he  think  of  that  matter,  after  a man  fo  eminent  in 
the  law  as  his  Majefty’s  Advocate  had  taken  the  engagement? 

This  inflamed  the  other  fo  much,  that  he  called  him  an  impu- 
dent villain,  and  was  not  fo  much  as  chid  for  that  barbarous 
treatment.  Lord  Argtle  gravely  faid,  he  had  learned  in  his  af- 
fliction to  bear  reproaches ; but  if  the  Parliament  faw  no  caufe 
to  condemn  him,  he  was  lefs  concerned  at  the  King’s  Advocate’s 
railing.  The  King’s  Advocate  put  in  an  additional  article,  of 
charging  him  with  accelfion  to  the  King’s  death,  for  which  all 
the  proof  he  offered  lay  in  a prelumption:  Cromwell  had  come 
down  to  Scotland  with  his  army  in  September  1648,  and  at  that 
time  he  had  many  and  long  conferences  with  Argtle ; and  im- 
mediately upon  his  return  to  London  the  treaty  with  the  King 
was  broken  off,  and  the  King  was  brought  to  his  trial : The  advo- 
cate from  thence  inferred,  that  it  was  to  be  prefumed  that  Cromwell 
and  Argtle  had  concerted  that  matter  between  them.  While  this 
procels  was  carried  on,  which  was  the  folemneft  that  ever  was  in 
Scotland , the  Lord  Lorn  continued  at  Court  foliciting  for  his 
father ; and  obtained  a letter  to  be  writ  by  the  King  to  the  Earl 
of  Mtdletoun , requiring  him  to  order  his  Advocate  not  to  infill 
on  any  publick  proceedings  before  the  indemnity  he  himfelf  had 
pafs’d  in  the  year  1651.  He  alfo  required  him,  when  the  trial 
was  ended,  to  fend  up  the  whole  procefs,  and  lay  it  before  the 
King,  before  the  Parliament  Ihould  give  fentence.  The  Earl 
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1661.  of  Midletonn  fubmitted  to  the  firft  part  of  this:  So  all  farther 
enquiry  into  thofe  matters  was  fuperfedcd.  But  as  to  the  fecond 
part  of  the  letter,  it  looked  fo  like  a diftruft  of  the  juftice  of 
the  Parliament,  that  he  laid,  he  durft  not  let  it  be  known,  till 
he  had  a fecond  and  more  pofitive  order,  which  he  earncftly 
defiled  might  not  be  fent;  for  it  would  very  much  difcourage 
this  loyal  and  affeiftionate  Parliament:  And  he  begged  earncftly 
to  have  that  order  recalled;  which  was  done.  For  fome  time 
there  was  a flop  to  the  proceedings,  in  which  Lord  Argtle  was 
contriving  an  cfcape  out  of  the  Caftle.  He  kept  his  bed  for  fome 
days:  And  his  Lady  being  of  the  fame  ftature  with  himfelf,  and 
coming  to  him  in  a chair,  he  had  put  on  her  cloaths,  and  was 
going  into  the  chair:  But  he  apprehended  he  ftiould  be  difeo- 
vered,  and  his  execution  haftened;  and  fo  his  heart  failed  him. 
The  Earl  of  Midletonn  refolved,  if  pofiible,  to  have  the  King’s 
death  faftened  on  him.  By  this  means,  as  he  would  die  with 
the  more  infamy,  fo  he  reckoned  this  would  put  an  end  to  the 
family,  fincc  no  body  durft  move  in  favour  of  the  Ion  of  one 
judged  guilty  of  that  crime.  And  he,  as  was  believed,  hoped 
to  obtain  a grant  of  his  eftate.  Search  was  made  into  all  the 
precedents  of  men  who  had  been  at  any  time  condemned  upon 
prefumption.  And  the  Earl  of  Midletonn  refolved  to  argue  the 
matter  himfelf,  hoping  that  the  weight  of  his  authority  would 
bear  down  all  oppofition.  He  managed  it  indeed  with  more  force 
than  decency : He  was  too  vehement,  and  maintained  the  argu- 
ment with  a ftrength  that  did  more  honour  to  his  parts  than  to 
his  juftice  or  his  chara&cr.  But  Gilmore , tho’  newly  made  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  Seffion,  which  is  the  fupream  Court  of  Juftice  in 
that  Kingdom,  abhorred  the  precedent  of  attainting  a man  up- 
on fo  remote  a prefumption;  and  looked  upon  it  as  lefs  juftifia- 
ble  than  the  much  decried  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 
So  he  undertook  the  argument  againft  Midletoun : They  repli- 
ed upon  one  another  thirteen  or  fourteen  times  in  a debate  that 
lafted  many  hours.  Gilmore  had  fo  clearly  the  better  of  the  ar- 
gument, that,  tho’  the  Parliament  was  fo  fet  againft  Argile  that 
every  thing  was  like  to  pals  that  might  blacken  him,  yet,  when 
it  was  put  to  the  vote,  he  was  acquitted  as  to  that  by  a great 
majority:  At  which  he  exprefted  fo  much  joy,  that  he  feemed 
little  concerned  at  any  thing  that  could  happen  to  him  after  that. 
All  that  remained  was  to  make  his  compliance  with  the  ufurp- 
ers  appear  to  be  treafon.  The  debate  was  like  to  have  lafted 
long.  The  Earl  of  Lowdnn , who  had  been  Lord  Chancellour, 
and  was  counted  the  eloquenteft  man  of  that  time,  for  he  had 
a copioufuefs  in  fpcaking  that  was  never  exhaufted,  (he  was 
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come  of  his  family  and  was  his  particular  friend,)  had  prepar-  1661. 
ed  a long  and  learned  argument  on  that  head.  He  had 
thered  the  opinions  both  of  divines  and  lawyers,  and  had  laid 
together  a great  deal  out  of  hiftory,  more  particularly  out  of 
the  Scotijh  hiftory,  to  (hew  that  it  had  never  been  cenlured  as 
a crime:  But  that  on  the  contrary  in  all  their  confufions  the 
men,  who  had  merited  the  moft  of  the  Crown  in  all  its  (ha- 
kings,  were  perfons  who  had  got  credit  by  compliance  with  the 
fide  that  prevailed,  and  by  that  means  had  brought  things  about 
again.  But,  while  it  was  very  doubtful  how  it  would  have  gone, 

Monk  by  an  inexcufable  bafenefs  had  fearched  among  his  letters, 
and  found  fome  that  were  writ  by  Argile  to  himfelf,  that  were 
hearty  and  zealous  on  their  fide.  Thefe  he  fent  down  to  Scot- 
land. And  after  they  were  read  in  Parliament,  it  could  not  be 
pretended  that  his  compliance  was  feigned,  or  extorted  from 
him.  Every  body  blamed  Monk  for  fending  thefe  down,  fince 
it  was  a betraying  the  confidence  that  they  then  lived  in.  They 
were  lent  by  an  exprefs,  and  came  to  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  af- 
ter the  Parliament  was  engaged  in  the  debate.  So  he  ordered 
the  letters  to  be  read.  This  was  much  blamed,  as  contrary  to 
the  forms  of  juftice,  fince  probation  was  clofed  on  both  (ides. 

But  the  reading  of  them  filenced  all  farther  debate.  All  his 
friends  went  out:  And  he  was  condemned  as  guilty  of  treafon. 

The  Marquis  of  Montrofe  only  refufed  to  vote.  He  owned,  he 
had  too  much  refentment  to  judge  in  that  matter.  It  was  de- 
figned  he  (hould  be  hanged,  as  the  Marquis  of  Montrofe  had 
been : But  it  was  carried  that  he  (hould  be  beheaded,  and  that 
his  head  (hould  be  fet  up  where  Lord  Montrofe'%  had  been  fet. 

He  received  his  fentence  decently,  and  compofed  himfelf  to 
fuffer. 

The  day  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  the  King,  juftifyingAnd  «ccu- 
his  intentions  in  all  he  had  afted  in  the  matter  of  the  Cove-'10”' 
nant : He  protefted  his  innocence,  as  to  the  death  of  the  late 
King:  He  fubmitted  patiently  to  his  fentence,  and  wilhed  the 
King  a long  and  happy  reign:  He  caft  his  family  and  children 
upon  his  mercy;  and  prayed  that  they  might  not  fuffer  for  their 
father’s  fault.  On  the  twenty  feventh  of  May,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  his  execution,  he  came  to  the  fcaffold  in  a very  fo- 
lemn  but  undaunted  manner,  accompanied  w'ith  many  of  the 
Nobility  and  fome  Minifters.  He  fpoke  for  half  an  hour  with 
a great  appearance  of  ferenity.  Cunningham  his  phyfician  told 
me  he  touched  his  pulle,  and  that  it  did  then  beat  at  the  ufual 
rate,  calm  and  ftrong.  He  did  in  a moft  folemn  manner  vin- 
dicate himlelf  from  all  knowledge  or  acceffion  to  the  King’s 
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i<56 1.  death:  He  pardoned  all  his  enemies;  and  fubmictcd  to  the  (en- 
-'"'V'--’  tencc,  as  to  the  will  of  God:  He  fpokc  highly  in  jollification  of 
the  Covenant,  calling  it  the  caufe  and  work  of  God ; and  exprefled 
his  apprehenfion  of  fad  times  like  to  follow;  and  exhorted  all 
people  to  adhere  to  the  Covenant,  and  to  rcfolvc  to  fuffer  ra- 
ther than  fin  again!!  their  confidences.  He  parted  with  all  his 
friends  very  decently.  And  after  fome  time  ipent  in  his  private 
devotions  he  was  beheaded. 

The  execu-  A few  days  after  Gutbiy  differed.  He  was  acculed  of  accef- 
S,°M*ni.fion  to  the  remonftrance  when  the  King  was  in  Scotland , and 
it"-  for  a book  he  had  printed  with  the  title  of  the  caufes  of  God’s 
■wrath  upon  the  nation ; in  which  the  treating  with  the  King, 
the  tendring  him  the  Covenant,  and  the  admitting  him  to  the 
cxercifc  of  the  government,  were  highly  aggravated,  as  great 
adts  of  apoftacy.  His  declining  the  King’s  authority  to  judge  of 
his  fermons,  and  his  protefting  for  remedy  of  law  againll  him, 
and  the  late  feditious  paper  that  he  was  drawing  others  to  con- 
cur in,  were  the  matters  objected  to  him.  1 ie  was  a refolute 
and  ft i if  man:  So  when  his  lawyers  offered  him  legal  defences, 
he  would  not  be  advifed  by  them,  but  refolvcd  to  take  his  own 
way.  He  confefled,  and  juftified  all  that  he  had  done,  as  a- 
greeing  to  the  principles  and  pradtices  of  the  Kirk,  who  had  afi- 
i'erted  all  along  that  the  dodtrinc  delivered  in  their  fermons  did 
not  fall  under  the  cognifance  of  the  temporal  Courts,  till  it  was 
firft  judged  by  the  Church ; for  which  lie  brought  much  tedi- 
ous proof.  He  Paid,  his  protefting  for  remedy  of  law  again!! 
the  King  was  not  meant  at  the  King’s  perfon,  but  was  only  with 
relation  to  cofts  and  damages.  The  Earl  of  Aftdletonn  had  a 
pcrfonal  animofity  again!!  him ; for  in  the  late  times  he  had 
excommunicated  him:  So  his  eagcrnels  in  the  profecution  did 
not  look  well.  The  defence  he  made  fignified  nothing  to  juftify 
himfelf,  but  laid  a great  load  on  Prefbytery;  fincc  he  made  it 
out  beyond  all  difpute,  that  he  had  adted  upon  their  principles, 
which  made  them  the  more  odious,  as  having  among  them  fome 
of  the  word  maxims  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; that  in  particular, 
to  make  the  pulpit  a privileged  place,  in  which  a man  might 
fafely  vent  treafon,  and  be  fecurc  in  doing  it,  if  the  Church  ju- 
dicatory fhould  agree  to  acquit  him.  So  upon  this  occafion  great 
advantage  was  taken,  to  (hew  how  near  the  fpirit  that  had  reign- 
ed in  Prclbytcry  came  up  to  Popery.  It  was  refolvcd  to  make 
a publick  example  of  a Preacher:  So  he  was  finglcd  out.  He 
gave  no  advantage  to  thole  who  wilhed  to  have  faved  him  by 
the  lead  ftep  towards  any  fubmiffion,  but  much  to  the  contra- 
ry. Yet,  tho’  all  people  were  difgufted  at  the  Earl  of  Midle- 
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touds  eager ncfs  in  the  profccution,  the  Earl  of  Twee  dale  was  the  1661. 
only  man  that  moved  againft  the  putting  him  to  death.  He  faid,  Vw/~v’'N'-'’ 
banilhment  had  been  hitherto  the  fevered:  cenfure  that  had  been 
laid  on  the  Preachers  for  their  opinions:  He  knew  Gnthry  was  a 
man  apt  to  give  pcrfonal  provocation:  And  he  wifhed  that  might 
not  have  too  great  a {hare  in  carrying  the  matter  fo  fir.  Yet 
he  was  condemned  to  die.  I faw  him  fuffer.  He  was  fo  far  from 
(hewing  any  fear,  that  he  rather  expreffed  a contempt  of  death. 

He  fpoke  an  hour  upon  the  ladder,  with  the  compofedncfs  of  a 
man  that  was  delivering  a fermon  rather  than  his  lad  words. 

He  judified  all  he  had  done,  and  exhorted  all  people  to  adhere 
to  the  Covenant,  which  he  magnified  highly.  With  him  one 
Gnuan  was  alfo  hanged,  who  had  deferted  the  army  while  the  '' 
King  was  in  Scotland , and  had  gone  over  to  Cromwell.  The 
man  was  inconfidcrablc,  till  they  made  him  more  confidered  by 
putting  him  to  death  on  fuch  an  account  at  lb  great  a didance 
of  time. 

The  grofs  iniquity  of  the  Court  appeared  in  nothing  more  emi-  Soms  others 
ncntly  than  in  the  favour  fhewed  Maccloud  of  AJJin , who  had  be- «eded  a°- 
trayed  the  Marquis  of  Montrofe , and  was  brought  over  upon  it.&ainft- 
He  in  prifon  druck  up  to  a high  pitch  of  vice  and  impiety,  and 
gave  great  entertainments:  And  that,  notwithdanding  the  bafenefs 
of  the  man  and  of  his  crimes,  begot  him  fo  many  friends,  that 
he  was  let  go  without  any  cenfure.  The  proceedings  againd 
1iranflon  were  foon  di (patched,  be  being  abfent.  It  was  proved, 
that  he  had  prefented  the  Remondrance,  that  he  had  aCtcd  un- 
der Cromivell’s  authority,  and  had  late  as  a Peer  in  his  Parliament, 
that  he  had  confirmed  him  in  his  Protc&orfliip,  and  had  like- 
wife  fate  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety:  So  he  was  attainted. 

Swmtoun  had  been  attainted  in  the  Parliament  at  Sterlm  for  go- 
ing; over  to  Cromwell:  So  he  was  brought  before  the  Parliament 
to  hear  what  he  could  fay,  why  the  fentencc  lhould  not  be  exe- 
cuted. He  was  then  become  a Quaker  $ and  did,  with  a fort 
of  eloquence  that  moved  the  whole  houfe,  lay  out  all  his  own 
errours,  and  the  ill  fpirit  he  was  in  when  he  committed  the  things 
that  were  charged  on  him,  with  fo  tender  a (enfe,  that  he  leem- 
cd  as  one  indifferent  what  they  fliould  do  with  him:  And,  with- 
out fo  much  as  moving  for  mercy,  or  even  for  a delay,  he  did 
fo  effectually  prevail  on  them,  that  they  recommended  him  to 
the  King,  as  a fit  objedt  of  his  mercy.  This  was  the  more  ea~ 
fly  confented  to  by  the  Earl  of  Midlet-oun , in  hatred  to  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  who  had  got  the  gift  of  his  eftate.  He  had  two  great 
pleas  in  law:  The  one  was,  that  the  record  of  his  attainder  at 
Sterlm , with  all  that  had  pafs’d  in  that  Parliament,  was  loft:  The 
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\66i.  other  was,  that  by  the  act  refeiffory  that  Parliament  being  annulled, 
^/~v'"''0all  that  was  done  by  it  was  void:  But  he  urged  neither,  fince 
there  was  matter  enough  to  attaint  him  anew,  if  the  defects 
of  that  fuppofed  attainder  had  been  obferved.  So  till  the  ad  of 
indemnity  was  pafs’d  he  was  dill  in  danger,  having  been  the  man 
of  all  Scotland  that  had  been  the  mod  truded  and  employed  by 
Cromwell:  But  upon  palling  the  ad  of  indemnity  he  was  fafe. 
MiJUtoun  The  feflion  of  Parliament  was  now  brought  to  a conclufion, 
count*  of  ail  without  any  motion  for  an  ad  of  indemnity.  The  fecrct  of  this 
that  had  paf-  was,  that  fince  Epifcopacy  was  to  be  fet  up,  and  that  thole  who 

fed  in  Parli-  nt-t  * * /-  . 1*  l 

ament  to  the  were  molt  like  to  oppole  it  were  on  other  accounts  obnoxious, 
Kin&-  it  was  thought  bed  to  keep  them  under  that  fear,  till  the  change 
fhould  be  made.  The  Earl  of  Midletoun  went- up  to  Court  full 
of  merit,  and  as  full  of  pride.  He  had  a mind  to  be  Lord 
Treafurer;  and  told  the  King,  that,  if  he  intended  to  fet  up  E- 
pifcopacy,  the  Earl  of  Crawford , who  was  a noted  Prefbyterian, 
mud  be  put  out  of  that  pod:  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  King’s 
zeal  for  that  form  of  government  that  mud  bear  down  all  the 
oppofition  that  might  otherwife  be  made  to  it:  And  it  would  not 
be  poffible  to  perfuade  the  nation  of  that,  as  long  as  they  law 
the  white  daflf  in  fuch  hands.  Therefore,  on  the  fird  day 
on  which  a Scotijh  Council  was  called  after  he  came  up,  he 
gave  a long  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  mag- 
nified the  zeal  and  loyalty  that  many  had  expreffed,  while  o- 
thers  tlyat  had  been  not  only  pardoned,  but  were  highly  trud- 
ed  by  the  King,  had  been  often  cold  and  backward,  and  fome- 
times  plainly  againd  the  fcrvice.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was 
ill  that  day:  So  the  Earl  of  Crawford  undertook  to  anfwer  this 
reflection,  which  he  thought  was  meant  of  himfelf,  for  oppofing 
the  aCt  refeiffory.  He  faid,  he  had  obferved  fuch  an  entire  una- 
nimity in  carrying  on  the  King’s  fervice,  that  he  did  not  know 
of  any  that  had  aided  otherwife:  And  therefore  he  moved,  that 
the  Earl  of  Midletoun  might  fpcak  plain,  and  name  perfons. 
The  Earl  of  Midletoun  defired  to  be  excufed:  He  did  not  intend 
to  accufe  any : But  yet  he  thought,  he  was  bound  to  let  the  King 
know  how  he  had  been  ferved.  The  Earl  of  Crawford  dill  prefs’d 
him  to  fpeak  out  after  fo  general  an  acculation : No  doubt,  he 
would  inform  the  King  in  private  who  thefe  perfons  were:  And 
fince  he  had  already  gone  fo  far  in  publick,  he  thought  he  ought 
to  go  farther.  The  Earl  of  Afidletoun  was  in  fome  confufion ; 
for  he  did  not  expeCt  to  be  thus  attack’d : So  to  get  off  he  nam- 
ed the  oppofition  that  the  Earl  of  Tweedalc  had  made  to  the  fen- 
tence  pafs’d  on  Guthry , not  without  making  indecent  reflections 
on  it,  as  if  his  profecution  had  flowed  from  the  King’s  refent- 
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mcnts  of  his  behaviour  to  himfelf:  And  fo  he  turned  the  matter, 
that  the  Earl  of  Twee  dale's  reflection,  which  was  thought  indeed 
pointed  againft  himfelf,  fhould  feem  as  meant  againft  the  King. 
The  Earl  of  Crawford  upon  this  faid,  that  the  Earl  of  Midletoun 
ought  to  have  excepted  to  the  words  when  they  were  firft  fpok- 
en; and  no  doubt  the  Parliament  would  have  done  the  King  ju- 
ftice:  But  it  was  never  thought  confident  with  the  liberty  of 
fpeech  in  Parliament,  to  bring  men  into  queftion  afterwards  for 
words  fpoken  in  any  debate,  when  they  were  not  challenged  as 
foon  as  they  were  fpoken.  The  Earl  of  Midletoun  excufed  him- 
felf: He  laid,  the  thing  was  pafs’d  before  he  made  due  reflecti- 
ons on  it  j and  fo  aiked  pardon  for  that  omiflion.  The  Earl  of 
Crawford  was  glad  he  himfelf  had  efcaped,  and  was  filent  as  to 
the  Earl  of  Tweedale’s  concern : So,  no  body  offering  to  excufe  him, 
an  order  was  prefently  lent  down  for  committing  him  to  prifon, 
and  for  examining  him  upon  the  words  he  had  fpoken,  and  on  his 
meaning  in  them.  That  was  not  a time  in  which  men  durft 
pretend  to  privilege,  or  the  freedom  of  debate : So  he  did  not 
infift  on  it;  but  fent  up  fuch  an  account  of  his  words,  and  fuch 
an  explanation  of  them,  as  folly  fatisfied  the  King.  So  after  the 
imprifonment  of  fome  weeks  he  was  fet  at  liberty.  But  this  raifi- 
cd  a great  outcry  againft  the  Earl  of  Midletoun,  as  a thing  that 
was  contrary  to  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  dcftruCtive  of  the 
liberty  of  Parliament.  It  lay  the  more  open  to  cenfore,  bccaufe 
the  Earl  of  Midletoun  had  accepted  of  a great  entertainment  from 
the  Earl  of  Tweedale  after  Guthry’s  bufinefs  was  over:  And  it 
feemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  hofpitality,  to  have  fuch  a defign 
in  his  heart  againft  a man  in  whofe  houfe  he  had  been  fo  treat- 
ed : All  the  excufe  he  made  for  it  was,  that  he  never  intended  it; 
but  that  the  Earl  of  Crawford  had  prefs’d  him  fb  hard  upon  the 
complaint  he  had  made  in  general,  that  he  had  no  way  of  get- 
ting out  of  it  without  naming  fome  particulars;  and  he  had  no 
other  ready  then  at  hand. 

Another  difference  of  greater  moment  fell  in  between  him  and 
the  Earl  of  Crawford.  The  Earl  of  Midletoun  was  now  railing  the 
guards,  that  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  excife  granted  by  the  Par- 
liament. So  he  moved,  that  the  excife  might  be  railed  by  col- 
lectors named  by  himfelf  as  General,  that  fo  he  might  not  depend 
on  the  Treafury  for  the  pay  of  the  forces.  The  Earl  of  Crawford 
oppofed  this  with  great  advantage,  fince  all  revenues  given  the 
King  did  by  the  courfe  of  law  come  into  the  Treafury.  Scotland 
was  not  in  a condition  to  maintain  two  Treafurers:  And,  as  to 
what  was  faid,  of  the  neceflity  of  having  the  pay  of  the  army  well 
afeertained  and  ever  ready,  otherwile  it  would  become  a grievance 
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1661.  to  the  Kingdom,  he  faid,  the  King  was  Mailer,  and  what  orders 
foever  he  thought  fit  to  fend  to  the  Treafury,  they  (hould  be  mod 

EunCtually  obeyed.  But  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  knew,  there  would 
e a great  overplus  of  the  excife  beyond  the  pay  of  the  troops : 
And  he  reckoned,  that,  if  the  collection  was  put  in  his  hands,  he 
would  eafily  get  a grant  of  the  overplus  at  the  year’s  end.  The 
Earl  of  Crawford  faid,  no  (uch  thing  was  ever  pretended  to  by  any 
General,  unlefsby  fuch  as  letup  to  be  independent,  and  who  hop- 
ed by  that  means  to  make  themlelves  the  mailers  of  the  army. 
So  he  carried  the  point,  which  was  thought  a victory.  And  the 
Earl  of  Midletoun  was  much  blamed  for  putting  his  intercft  at 
Court  on  fuch  an  ilfue,  where  the  pretenfion  was  lo  unufual  and 
lo  unreafonable. 

The  next  point  was  concerning  Lord  Argile’s  ellate.  The 
King  was  inclined  to  reftore  the  Lord  Lorn ; tho’  much  pains  was 
taken  to  perfuade  him,  that  all  the  zeal  he  had  exprefled  in  his 
fervice  was  only  an  artifice  between  his  father  and  him  to  preleive 
the  family  in  all  adventures:  It  was  faid,  that  had  been  an  ordi- 
nary praftice  in  Scotland  for  father  and  fon  to  put  themlelves  in 
different  fides.  The  Marquis  of  Argil e had  taken  very  extraordi- 
nary methods  to  raile  his  own  family  to  luch  a fuperiority  in  the 
Highlands,  that  he  was  a fort  of  a King  among  them.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly  had  married  his  filler : And  during  their  friendlhip 
Argtle  was  bound  with  him  for  lorne  of  his  debts.  After  that, 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  as  he  ncgle&ed  his  affairs,  fo  he  engaged 
itl  the  King’s  fide,  by  which  Argtle  faw  he  mull  be  undone.  So 
he  pretended,  that  he  only  intended  to  fecure  himfelf,  when  he 
bought  in  prior  mortgages  and  debts,  which,  as  was  believed, 
were  compounded  at  very  low  rates.  The  friends  of  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly' s family  prefs’d  the  King  hard  to  give  his  heirs  the  con- 
fifcation  of  that  part  of  Argile’s  ellate,  in  which  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly' s debts,  and  all  the  pretenfion  on  his  ellate  were  compre- 
hended. And  it  was  given  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  now  Duke 
of  Gordon,  then  a young  child:  But  no  care  was  taken  to  breed 
him  a Protellant.  The  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  and  all  others  whole 
ellates  had  been  ruined  under  Argi/e’s  conduct,  expected  likewile 
reparation  out  of  his  ellate ; which  was  a very  great  one,  but  in 
no  way  able  to  fatisfy  all  thole  demands.  And  it  was  believed, 
that  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  himfelf  hoped  to  have  carried  away  the 
main  bulk  of  it:  So  that  both  the  Lord  Lorn  and  he  concurred, 
tho’  with  different  views,  to  put  a Hop  to  all  the  pretenfions  made 
upon  it. 

i.r  The  point  of  the  greatell  importance  then  under  confideration 
Epifcupacy  was,  whether  Epilcopacy  (hould  be  reftored  in  Scotland,  or  not. 
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The  Earl  of  Midletoun  allured  the  King,  it  was  defired  by  the  1661. 
greater  and  honefter  part  of  the  nation.  One  Synod  had  as  good 
as  petitioned  for  it:  And  many  others  wilhed  for  it,  tho’  the  lhare 
they  had  in  the  late  wars  made  them  think  it  was  not  fit  or  de- 
cent for  them  to  move  for  it.  Sharp  allured  the  King,  that  none 
but  the  Proteftors,  of  whom  he  had  a very  bad  opinion,  were 
againft  it ; and  that  of  the  Relolutioners  there  would  not  be  found 
twenty  that  would  oppolc  it.  All  thofe  who  were  for  making 
the  change  agreed,  that  it  ought  to  be  done  now,  in  the  firft  heat 
of  joy  after  thcReftoration,and  before  the  aft  of  indemnity  pals’d. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  and  all  his  friends  on  the  other  hand  af- 
lured  the  King,  that  the  national  prejudice  againft  it  was  ftill 
very  ftrong,  that  thofe  who  feemed  zealous  for  it  ran  into  it 
only  as  a method  to  procure  favour,  but  that  thofe  who  were  a- 
gainft  it  would  be  found  ftiff  and  eager  in  their  oppofition  to  it, 
that  by  letting  it  up  the  King  would  lole  the  affedtions  of  the 
nation , and  that  the  fupporting  it  would  grow  a heavy  load  on 
his  government.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  turned  all  this,  that 
looked  like  a zeal  for  Prelbytery,  to  a dextrous  infinuating  him- 
felf  into  the  King’s  confidence;  as  one  that  defigned  nothing 
but  his  greatnels  and  his  having  Scotland  furc  to  him,  in  order 
to  the  executing  of  any  defign  he  might  afterwards  be  erigaged 
in.  The  King  went  very  coldly  into  the  defign.  He  faid,  he 
remembred  well  the  averfion  that  he  himfelf  had  obferved  in  that 
nation  to  any  thing  that  looked  like  a fuperiority  in  the  Church. 

But  to  that  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  and  Sharp  aniwered,  by  allur- 
ing him  that  the  infolencies  committed  by  the  Prefbyterians  while 
they  governed,  and  the  ten  years  ufurpation  that  had  followed, 
had  made  luch  a change  in  peoples  tempers,  that  they  were  much 
altered  fince  he  had  been  among  them.  The  King  naturally  hat- 
ed Prelbytery:  And,  having  called  a new  Parliament  in  England \ 
that  did  with  great  zeal  elpoufe  the  interefts  of  the  Church  of 
England , and  were  now  beginning  to  complain  of  the  evacua- 
ting the  garrifons  held  by  the  army  in  that  Kingdom,  he  gave 
way,  tho’  wtih  a vifible  reludtancy,  to  the  change  of  the  Church 
government  in  Scotland.  The  averfion  he  feemed  to  exprefs  was 
imputed  to  his  own  indifference  as  to  all  thofe  matters  and  to  his 
unwillingnels  to  involve  his  government  in  new  trouble.  But  the 
view  of  things  that  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  given  him  was  the 
true  root  of  all  that  coldneis.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  let  it  on  with 
great  zeal.  And  fo  did  the  Duke  of  Ormond-,  who  faid,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  maintain  the  government  of  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land, if  Prelbytery  continued  in  Scotland-,  fince  the  northern 
counties,  which  were  the  belt  ftocked  of  any  they  had,  as  they 
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1 661.  were  originally  from  Scotland,  fo  they  would  Hill  follow  the  way 
of  that  nation.  Upon  all  this  diverfity  of  opinion,  the  thing  was 
propofed  in  a Scotch  Council  at  Whitehall.  The  Earl  of  Crawford 
declared  himfelf  againft  it : But  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Duke  Ha- 
milton, and  Sir  Robert  Murray,  were  only  for  delaying  the  mak- 
ing any  fuch  change,  till  the  King  fhould  be  better  fatisfied  con- 
cerning the  inclinations  of  the  nation.  The  refult  of  the  debate 
(all  the  reft  who  were  prefent  being  earned  for  the  change)  was, 
that  a letter  was  writ  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  intima- 
ting the  King’s  intentions  for  letting  up  Epifcopacy,  and  de- 
manding their  advice  upon  it.  The  Earl  of  Glencairn  ordered  the 
letter  to  be  read,  having  taken  care  that  fuch  perfons  (liould  be 
prefent  who  he  knew  would  fpeak  warmly  for  it,  that  fo  others, 
who  might  intend  to  oppofe  it,  might  be  frightened  from  doing 
it.  None  fpoke  againft  it,  but  the  Earl  of  Kincairdtn.  He  pro- 
pofed, that  fome  certain  methods  might  be  taken,  by  which  they 
might  be  well  informed,  and  fo  be  able  to  inform  the  King  of 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  before  they  offered  an  advice,  that 
might  have  fuch  effedts  as  might  very  much  perplex,  if  not  dis- 
order, all  their  affairs.  Some  (mart  repartees  palRd  between  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn  and  him.  This  was  all  the  oppofition  that  was 
made  at  that  board.  So  a letter  was  writ  to  the  King  from  thence, 
encouraging  him  to  go  on,  and  alfuring  him,  that  the  change  he 
intended  to  make  would  give  a general  fatisfaftion  to  the  main 
body  of  the  nation. 

Men  fought  Upon  that  the  thing  was  refolvcd  on.  It  remained  after 

(hop's! b' this  only  to  confider  the  proper  methods  of  doing  it,  and  the 
men  who  ought  to  be  employed  in  it.  Sheldon  and  the  Englijh 
Bifhops  had  an  averfion  to  all  that  had  been  engaged  in  the 
Covenant:  So  they  were  for  feeking  out  all  the  Epifcopal  Clergy, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the  trou- 
bles, and  preferring  them.  There  was  but  one  of  the  old  Bifhops 
left  alive,  Sydferfe,  who  had  been  Bifhop  of  Galloway.  He  had 
come  up  to  London,  not  doubting  but  that  he  fliould  be  advanced 
to  the  Primacy  of  Scotland.  It  is  true,  he  had  of  late  done  fbme 
very  irregular  things : W hen  the  adt  of  uniformity  required  all  men 
who  held  any  benefices  in  England  to  be  epifcopally  ordained, 
he,  who  by  obferving  the  ill  effects  of  their  former  violence  was 
become  very  moderate,  with  others  of  the  Scotch  Clergy  that  ga- 
thered about  him,  did  let  up  a very  indefenfible  practice  of  or- 
daining all  thofe  of  the  Englijh  Clergy  who  came  to  him,  and 
that  without  demanding  either  oaths  or  lubferiptions  of  them. 
Some  believed,  that  this  was  done  by  him,  only  to  fubfift  on  the 
fees  that  arofe  from  the  letters  of  orders  fo  granted  ,•  for  he  was 
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very  poor.  This  did  fo  difguft  the  Englijh  Bifhops  at  him  and  1661. 
his  company,  that  they  took  no  care  of  him  or  them.  Yet  they 
were  much  againil  a fet  of  Preibyterian  Bifhops.  They  believed 
they  could  have  no  credit,  and  that  they  would  have  no  zeal. 

This  touched  Sharp  to  the  quick : So  he  laid  the  matter  before 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  faid,  thefe  old  Epifeopal  men  by  their 
long  abfence  out  of  Scotland  knew  nothing  of  the  prefent  genera- 
tion : And  by  the  ill  ufage  they  had  met  with  they  were  fo  irritated, 
that  they  would  run  matters  quickly  to  great  extremities:  And,  if 
there  was  a faftion  among  the  Bifhops,  fbme  valuing  themfelves 
upon  their  conftant  fteddinefs,  and  looking  with  an  ill  eye  on 
thofe  who  had  been  carried  away  with  the  ftream,  this  would  di- 
vide and  diftrabt  their  counfels ; whereas  a fet  of  men  of  moderate 

Sles  would  be  more  uniform  in  their  proceedings.  This 
td  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon , who  few  the  King  fo 
remifs  in  that  matter,  that  he  refolved  to  keep  things  in  as  great 
temper  as  was  poffible.  And  he,  not  doubting  but  that  Sharp 
would  purfue  that  in  which  he  feemed  to  be  fo  zealous  and  hot, 
and  carry  things  with  great  moderation,  perfiiaded  the  Bifhops 
of  England  to  leave  the  management  of  that  matter  wholly  to  him. 

And  Sharp , being  allured  of  that  at  which  he  had  long  aimed, 
laid  afide  his  malk ; and  owned,  that  he  was  to  be  Archbifhop 
of  St.  Andrews.  He  laid  to  fome,  from  whom  1 had  it,  that 
when  he  faw  that  the  King  Was  refolved  on  the  change,  and 
that  fbme  hot  men  were  like  to  be  advanced,  whofe  violence 
would  ruin  the  country,  he  had  fubmitted  to  that  poll  on  defign 
to  moderate  matters,  and  to  cover  fbme  good  men  from  a ftortn 
that  might  otherwife  break  upon  them.  So  deeply  did  he  ftill  dife 
femble : For  now  he  talked  of  nothing  fo  much  as  of  love  and 
moderation. 

Syd/erfe  was  removed  to  be  Bifhop  of  Orkney , one  of  the  beft 
revenues  of  any  of  the  Bifhopricks  in  Scotland:  But  it  had  been 
almofl  in  all  times  a Sine-Cure.  He  lived  little  more  than  a year 
after  his  tranflation.  He  had  died  in  more  efteem,  if  he  had  di- 
ed a year  before  it.  But  Sharp  was  ordered  to  find  out  proper 
men  for  filling  up  the  other  Sees.  That  care  was  left  entirely  to 
him.  The  choice  was  generally  very  bad. 

Two  men  were  brought  up  to  be  confecrated  in  England,  Fair- 
foul  defigned  for  the  fee  of  Glafgow,  and  Hamilton,  brother  to 
the  Lord  Belhaven,  for  Galloway.  The  former  of  thefe  was  a 
pleafant  and  facetious  man,  infinuating  and  crafty:  But  he  was 
a better  pbyfician  than  a divine.  His  life  was  fcarce  free  from 
fcandal : And  he  was  eminent  in  nothing  that  belonged  to  his  own 
function.  He  had  not  only  fworn  the  Covenant,  but  bad  per- 
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i (56 1.  fuaded  others  to  do  it.  And.  when  one  objected  to  him,  that  it 
went  againft  his  confcience,  he  anfwered,  there  were  fome  very 
good  medicines  that  could  not  be  chewed,  but  were  to  be  fwal- 
lowed  down;  and  fince  it  was  plain  that  a man  could  not  live 
in  Scotland  unlefs  he  fware  it,  therefore  it  mull  be  fwallowed 
down  without  any  farther  examination.  Whatever  the  matter 
was,  foon  after  the  confecration  his  parts  funk  lo  fail,  that  in  a 
few  months  he,  who  had  pafs’d  his  whole  life  long  for  one  of 
the  cunningeft  men  in  Scotland,  became  airmail  a changling ; up- 
on which  it  may  be  eafily  collected  what  commentaries  the  Pref- 
byterians  would  make.  Sharp  lamented  this  to  me,  as  one  of 
their  great  misfortunes.  He  laid,  it  began  to  appear  in  lefs  than 
a month  after  he  came  to  London.  Hamdton  was  a good  na- 
tured  man,  but  weak.  He  was  always  believed  Epifcopal.  Yet 
he  had  fo  far  complied  iu  the  time  of  the  Covenant,  that  he 
affedted  a peculiar  expreffion  of  his  counterfeit  zeal  for  their  caufe, 
to  fecure  himfelf  from  fufpicion : When  he  gave  the  facrament, 
he  excommunicated  all  that  were  not  true  to  the  Covenant,  ufing 
a form  in  the  Old  Teftament  of  fhaking  out  the  lap  of  his  gown ; 
faying,  fb  did  he  call  out  of  the  Church  and  communion  all  that 
dealt  falfely  in  the  Covenant. 

ni (hop  With  thefe  there  was  a fourth  man  found  out,  who  was  then 

chind”  * at  London  at  his  return  from  the  Bath,  where  he  had  been  for 
his  health:  And  on  him  I will  enlarge  more  copioully.  He  was 
the  fon  of  Dodtor  Leightoun,  who  had  in  Archbifhop  Land’s  time 
writ  Zion’s  plea  againft  the  Prelates ; for  which  he  was  condemn- 
ed in  the  Star-Chamber  to  have  his  ears  cut  and  his  nofe  flit. 
He  was  a man  of  a violent  and  ungoverned  heat.  He  font  his 
eldeft  fon  Robert  to  be  bred  in  Scotland,  who  was  accounted  a 
Saint  from  his  youth  up.  He  had  great  quicknefs  of  parts,  a 
lively  apprehenfion,  with  a charming  vivacity  of  thought  and 
expreffion.  He  had  the  greatefl  command  of  the  purell  Latin 
that  ever  I knew  in  any  man.  He  was  a mailer  both  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  compals  of  theological  learning, 
chiefly  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures.  But  that  which  excelled  all 
the  reft  was,  he  was  pofftfled  with  the  higheft  and  nobleft  fonfo  of 
divine  things  that  1 ever  law  in  any  man.  He  had  no  regard  to 
his  perfon,  unlefs  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a conftant  low  diet,  that 
was  like  a perpetual  faft.  He  had  a contempt  both  of  wealth  and 
reputation.  He  feemed  to  have  the  lowed  thoughts  of  himfelf 
poffible,  and  to  defirc  that  all  other  perfons  (liould  think  as  mean- 
ly of  him  as  he  did  himfelf:  He  bore  all  forts  of  ill  ufage  and 
reproach,  like  a man  that  took  pleafure  in  it.  He  had  fo  fubdued 
the  natural  heat  of  his  temper,  that  in  a great  variety  of  acci- 
dents, 
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dents,  and  in  a courfe  of  twenty  two  years  intimate  convcrfation  1661, 
with  him,  I never  oblerved  the  lead  fign  of  paifion,  but  upon  one'/ry 
Angle  occafion.  He  brought  himfelf  into  fo  compofed  a gravity, 
that  I never  (aw  him  laugh,  and  but  feldom  fmile.  And  he  kept 
himfelf  in  fuch  a conftant  recolleftion,  that  I do  not  remember 
that  ever  I heard  him  fay  one  idle  word.  There  was  a vifible 
tendency  in  all  he  faid  tp  raife  his  own  mind,  and  thofe  he  con- 
verfed  with,  to  ferious  refleftions.  He  feemed  to  be  in  a perpe- 
tual meditation.  And,  tho’  the  whole  courle  of  his  life  was  drift 
and  afcetical,  yet  he  had  nothing  of  the  fournefs  of  temper  that 
generally  pofleffes  men  of  that  fort.  He  was  the  freed  from  fuper- 
dition,  of  cenfuring  others,  or  of  impofing  his  own  methods  on 
them,  poflible.  So  that  he  did  not  fo  much  as  recommend  them 
to  others.  He  (aid,  there  was  a diverfity  of  tempers;  and  every 
man  was  to  watch  over  his  own,  and  to  turn  it  in  the  bed  man- 
ner he  could.  His  thoughts  were  lively,  oft  out  of  the  way  and 
furprizing,  yet  jud  and  genuine.  And  he  had  laid  together  in 
his  memory  the  greated  treafure  of  the  bed  and  wifed  of  all  the 
ancient  fayings  of  the  heathens  as  well  as  chridians,  that  1 have 
ever  known  any  man  mader  of:  And  he  u(ed  them  in  the  apted 
manner  poflible.  He  had  been  bred  up  with  the  greated  averfion 
imaginable  to  the  whole  frame  of  the  Church  of  England.  From 
Scotland  his  father  font  him  to  travel.  He  fpent  (ome  years  in 
France,  and  fpoke  that  language  like  one  bo 41  there.  He  came 
afterwards  and  fettled  in  Scotland,  and  had  Prefbyterian  ordina- 
tion. But  he  quickly  broke  thro’  the  prejudices  of  his  education. 

His  preaching  had  a fublimity  both  of  thought  and  expreflion  in 
it.  The  grace  and  gravity  of  his  pronounciation  was  fuch,  that 
few  heard  him  without  a very  fenftble  emotion : 1 am  fure  I ne- 
ver did.  His  Ayle  was  rather  too  fine:  But  there  was  a majedy 
and  beauty  in  it  that  left  (o  deep  an  impreflion,  that  1 cannot  yet 
forget  the  fermons  I heard  him  preach  thirty  years  ago.  And  yet 
with  this  he  feemed  to  look  on  himfelf  as  fo  ordinary  a preacher, 
that  while  he  had  a cure  he  was  ready  to  employ  all  others : And 
when  he  was  a Bifliop  he  chole  to  preach  to  fmall  auditories,  and 
would  never  give  notice  before  hand:  He  had  indeed  a very  low 
voice,  and  fo  could  not  be  heard  by  a great  croud.  He  loon  canae 
to  fee  into  the  follies  of  the  Prefbyterians,  and  to  diflike  their  Co- 
venant ; particularly  the  impofing  it,  and  their  fury  againd  all  who 
differed  from  them.  He  found  they  were  not  capable  of  large 
thoughts:  Theirs  were  narrow,  as  their  tempers  were  four.  So  he 
grew  weary  of  mixing  with  them.  He  fcarce  ever  went  to  their 
meetings,  and  lived  in  great  retirement,  minding  only  the  care  of 
his  own  panfh  at  Nnobottle  near  Edtnbwgh.  Yet  all  the  oppofiti- 
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1661.  on  that  he  made  to  them  was,  that  he  preached  up  a more  ex- 
a<ft  rule  of  life  than  feemed  to  them  confident  with  human  na- 
ture: But  his  own  pra&ice  did  even  outfhine  his  do&rine. 

In  the  year  1648  he  declared  himfelf  for  the  engagement  for 
the  King.  But  the  Earl  of  Lothian , who  lived  in  his  parifh,  had 
lo  high  an  efteem  for  him,  that  he  perfuaded  the  violent  men  not 
to  meddle  with  him : Tho’  he  gave  occafion  to  great  exception ; 
for  when  fome  of  his  parifh,  who  had  been  in  the  engagement, 
were  ordered  to  make  publick  profeflion  of  their  repentance  for 
it,  he  told  them,  they  had  been  in  an  expedition,  in  which,  he 
believed,  they  had  negledted  their  duty  to  God,  and  had  been 
guilty  of  injuftice  and  violence,  of  drunkennefs  and  other  im- 
moralities, and  he  charged  them  to  repent  of  thefe  very  feriouf- 
ly,  without  meddling  with  the  quarrel  or  the  grounds  of  that 
war.  He  entred  into  a great  correfpondence  with  many  of  the 
Epifcopal  party,  and  with  my  own  father  in  particular  $ and  did 
wholly  feparate  himfelf  from  the  Prefbyterians.  At  laft  he  left 
them,  and  withdrew  from  his  cure:  For  he  could  not  do  the 
things  impofed  on  him  any  longer.  And  yet  he  hated  all  con- 
tention fo  much,  that  he  chofe  rather  to  leave  them  in  a filent 
manner,  than  to  engage  in  any  difputes  with  them.  But  he  had 
generally  the  reputation  of  a Saint,  and  of  fomething  above  hu- 
man nature  in  him : So  the  mafterfhip  of  the  College  of  Eden- 
burgh  falling  vacant  fome  time  after,  and  it  being  in  the  gift  of 
the  city,  he  was  prevail’d  with  to  accept  of  it,  becaufe  in  it  he 
was  wholly  feparated  from  all  Church  matters.  He  continued  ten 
years  in  that  poft : And  was  a great  blcffing  in  it  $ for  he  talked  fo 
to  all  the  youth  of  any  capacity  or  diftindion,  that  it  had  great 
effedon  many  of  them.  He  preached  often  to  them : And  if  crouds 
broke  in,  which  they  were  apt  to  do,  he  would  have  gone  on  in 
his  fermon  in  Latin,  with  a purity  and  life  that  charmed  all  who 
underftood  it.  Thus  he  had  lived  above  twenty  years  in  Scotland \ 
in  the  higheft  reputation  that  any  man  in  my  time  ever  had  in 
that  Kingdom. 

He  had  a brother  well  known  at  Court,  Sir  Eltjha , who  was 
very  like  him  in  face  and  in  the  vivacity  of  his  parts,  but  the 
moft  unlike  him  in  all  other  things  that  can  be  imagined : For, 
tho’  he  loved  to  talk  of  great  fublimities  in  religion,  yet  he  was 
a very  immoral  man.  He  was  a Papift  of  a form  of  his  own : 
But  he  had  changed  his  religion  to  raife  himfelf  at  Court  ,•  for 
he  was  at  that  time  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York , and  was  very 
intimate  with  the  Lord  Aubigny , a brother  of  the  Duke  of  Rich - 
moneys,  who  had  changed  his  religion,  and  was  a Prieft,  and  had 
probably  been  a Cardinal  if  he  had  lived  a little  longer.  He 
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maintained  an  outward  decency,  and  had  more  learning  and  1661. 
better  notions,  than  men  of  quality,  who  enter  into  orders  in  that 
Church,  generally  have.  Yet  he  was  a very  vicious  man:  And 
that  perhaps  made  him  the  more  considered  by  the  King,  who 
loved  and  trufted  him  to  a high  degree.  No  man  had  more  cre- 
dit with  the  King;  for  he  was  on  the  fecret  as  to  his  religion, 
and  was  more  trufted  with  the  whole  defign,  that  was  then  ma- 
naged in  order  to  eftablifh  it,  than  any  man  whatloever.  Sir  Eli- 
Jha  brought  his  brother  and  him  acquainted : For  Leightoun  lov- 
ed to  know  men  in  all  the  varieties  of  religion. 

In  the  vacation  time  he  made  excurfions,  and  came  oft  to  Lon- 
don > where  he  obferved  all  the  eminent  men  in  Cromwell’s  Court, 
and  in  the  Several  parties  then  about  the  city  of  London.  But  he 
told  me,  he  could  never  fee  any  thing  among  them  that  pleafed 
him.  They  were  men  of  unquiet  and  meddling  tempers:  And 
their  difcourfes  and  fermons  were  dry  and  unfavoury,  full  of  airy 
cant,  or  of  bombaft  fwcllings.  Sometimes  he  went  over  to  Flan- 
ders , to  fee  what  he  could  find  in  the  feveral  orders  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  There  he  found  fome  of  Janfenius’s  followers,  who 
feemed  to  be  men  of  extraordinary  tempers,  and  ftudied  to  bring 
things,  if  poffible,  to  the  purity  and  nmplicity  of  the  primitive 
ages;  on  which  all  his  thoughts  were  much  fet.  He  thought 
controverfies  had  been  too  much  infifted  on,  and  had  been  car- 
ried too  far.  His  brother,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  the  raifing 
himfelf  at  Court,  fancied  that  his  being  made  a Bifhop  might 
render  himfelf  more  confiderable.  So  he  poflefied  the  Lord  Au- 
b'tgny  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  made  the  King  ap- 
prehend, that  a man  of  his  piety  and  his  notions  (and  his  not 
being  married  was  not  forgot)  might  contribute  to  carry  on  their 
defign.  He  fancied  fuch  a monaftick  man,  who  had  a great  ftretch 
of  thought,  and  fo  many  other  eminent  qualities,  would  be  a mean 
at  leaft  to  prepare  the  nation  for  Popery,  if  he  did  not  diredtly 
come  over  to  them;  for  his  brother  did  not  ftick  to  fay,  he  was  Sure 
that  lay  at  root  with  him.  So  the  King  named  him  of  his  own 
proper  motion,  which  gave  all  thole  that  began  to  fufpe<5t  the 
King  himfelf  great  jealoufies  of  him.  Leightoun  was  averle  to 
this  promotion,  as  mudi  as  was  poffible.  His  brother  had  great 
power  over  him ; for  he  took  care  to  hide  his  vices  from  him, 
and  to  make  before  him  a fhew  of  piety.  He  feemed  to  be  a Pa- 
pift  rather  in  name  and  fhew  than  in  reality,  of  which  I will  let 
down  one  inftance  that  was  then  much  talked  of.  Some  of  the 
Church  of  England  loved  to  magnify  the  Sacrament  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  affirming  the  real  prefence,  only  blaming  the 
Church  of  Rome  for  defining  the  manner  of  it;  faying,  Chrijl 
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1661.  was  prefent  in  a moll  unconceivable  manner.  This  was  lo  much 
v^V^the  mode,  that  the  King  and  all  the  Court  went  into  it.  So  the 
King,  upon  lome  raillery  about  tranfubllantiation,  a Iked  Sir  Eli- 
Jha  if  he  believed  it.  He  anfwered,  he  could  not  well  tell ; but 
he  was  fure  the  Church  of  England  believed  it.  And  when  the 
King  feemed  amazed  at  that,  he  replied,  do  not  you  believe  that 
Chrtjl  is  prefent  in  a moll  unconceivable  manner?  Which  the 
King  granted:  Then  faid  he,  that  is  juft  tranfubllantiation,  the 
tnoft  unconceivable  thing  that  was  ever  yet  invented.  When 
Leightoun  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  a Bilhoprick,  he  chole 
Dunblane , a Imall  diocefe  as  well  as  a little  revenue.  But  the 
Deanry  of  the  Chapel  Royal  was  annexed  to  that  fee.  So  he  was 
willing  to  engage  in  that,  that  he  might  let  up  the  Common 
Prayer  in  the  King’s  Chapel ; for  the  rebuilding  of  which  orders 
were  given.  The  Englijh  Clergy  were  well  pleafed  with  him, 
finding  him  both  more  learned,  and  more  thoroughly  theirsin 
the  other  points  of  uniformity,  than  the  reft  of  the  Scotch  Cler- 
gy, whom  they  could  not  much  value.  And  tho’  Sheldon  did  not 
much  like  his  great  ftriblnels,  in  which  he  had  no  mind  to  imi- 
tate him,  yet  he  thought  luch  a man  as  he  was  might  give  cre- 
dit to  Epifcopacy,  in  its  firft  introduftion  to  a nation  much  pre- 
judiced againft  it.  Sharp  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  all  this. 
He  neither  liked  his  ftridtncls  of  life,  nor  his  notions.  He  believ- 
ed, they  would  not  take  the  fame  methods,  and  fancied  he  might 
be  much  obfeured  by  him ; for  he  faw  he  would  be  well  fupport- 
ed.  He  law  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  began  to  magnify  him.  And 
fo  Sharp  did  all  he  could  to  difeourage  him,  but  without  any  ef- 
fect ; for  he  had  no  regard  to  him.  I bear  ftill  the  greatefl  ve- 
neration for  the  memory  of  that  man  that  I do  for  any  pcrlon ; 
and  reckon  my  early  knowledge  of  him,  which  happened  the 
year  after  this,  and  my  long  and  intimate  converfation  with  him, 
that  continued  to  his  death  for  twenty  three  years,  among  the 
greateft  bleflings  of  my  life,  and  for  which  I know  I mull  give 
an  account  to  God  in  the  great  day  in  a moll  particular  manner. 
And  yet,  tho’  I know  this  account  of  his  promotion  may  feem 
a blemilh  upon  him,  I would  not  conceal  it,  being  relolved  to  write 
of  all  perfons  and  things  with  all  poflible  candor.  I had  the  re- 
lation of  it  from  himlelf,  and  more  particularly  from  his  bro- 
ther. But  what  hopes  foever  the  Papifts  had  of  him  at  this  time, 
when  he  knew  nothing  of  the  defign  of  bringing  in  Popery,  and 
had  therefore  talked  of  lome  points  of  Popery  with  the  freedom 
of  an  abftrafted  and  fpeculative  man ; yet  he  exprefled  another 
lenfe  of  the  matter,  when  he  came  to  fee  it  was  really  intended 
to  be  brought  in  among  us.  He  then  Ipoke  of  Popery  ia  the  com- 
plex 
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plex  at  much  another  rate:  And  he  feemed  to  have  more  zeal  1661. 
againft  it,  than  I thought  was  in  his  nature  with  relation  to  any 
points  in  controverfy ; for  his  abftraftion  made  him  feem  cold 
in  all  thofe  matters.  But  he  gave  all  who  converfed  with  him 
a very  different  view  of  Popery,  when  he  faw  we  were  really  in 
danger  of  coming  under  the  power  of  a religion,  that  had,  as 
he  ufed  to  fay,  much  of  the  wifedom  that  was  earthly,  fenfiial, 
and  dcvilifh,  but  had  nothing  in  it  of  the  wifedom  that  was 
from  above,  and  was  pure  and  peaceable.  He  did  indeed  think 
the  corruptions  and  cruelties  of  Popery  were  fuch  grofs  and  odi- 
ous things,  that  nothing  could  have  maintained  that  Church  un- 
der thofe  juft  and  vifible  prejudices,  but  the  feveral  orders  among 
them,  which  had  an  appearance  of  mortification  and  contempt  of 
the  world,  and  with  all  the  trafh  that  was  among  them  main- 
tained a face  of  piety  and  devotion.  He  alfo  thought  the  great 
and  fatal  error  of  the  Reformation  was,  that  more  of  thofe  lioufes, 
and  of  that  courfe  of  life,  free  from  the  entanglements  of  vows 
and  other  mixtures,  was  not  preferved : So  that  the  Protcftant 
Churches  had  neither  places  of  education,  nor  retreat  for  men 
of  mortified  tempers.  I have  dwelt  long  upon  this  man’s  cha- 
racter. But  it  was  fo  fingular  that  it  feemed  to  deferve  it.  And 
I was  fo  Angularly  blefs’d  by  knowing  him  as  I did,  that  I am 
fere  he  deferved  it  of  me,  that  I ftiould  give  fo  full  avievv  of  him  ; 
which  I hope  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  world. 

When  the  time  fixed  for  the  confecration  of  the  Biftiops  ofThcwy* 
Scotland  came  on,  the  Engli/h  Bilhops  finding  that  Sharp  and  aSd?0”* 
Leightoun  had  not  Epifcopal  ordination,  as  Priefts  and  Deacons, 
the  other  two  having  been  ordained  by  Biftiops  before  the  wars, 
they  flood  upon  it,  that  they  muft  be  ordain’d,  firft  Deacons  and 
then  Priefts.  Sharp  was  very  uneafie  at  this,  and  remembred  them 
of  what  had  happened  when  King  James  had  fet  up  Epifcopacy. 

Bilhop  Andrews  moved  at  that  time  the  ordaining  them,  as  was 
now  propofed:  But  that  was  overruled  by  King  James,  who 
thought  it  went  too  far  towards  the  unchurching  of  all  thofe  who 
had  no  Biftiops  among  them.  But  the  late  war,  and  the  difputes 
during  that  time,  had  raifed  thefecontroverfies  higher,  and  brought 
men  to  ftrifter  notions,  and  to  maintain  them  with  more  fierce- 
neis.  The  Engltjh  Biftiops  did  alfo  fay,  that  by  the  late  aft  of  uni- 
formity that  matter  was  more  pofitiveiy  fettled,  than  it  had  been 
before;  fo  that  they  could  not  legally  confecrate  any,  but  thofe 
who  were,  according  to  that  conftitution,  made  firft  Priefts  and 
Deacons.  They  alio  made  this  difference  between  the  prefent 
time  and  King  James’s:  For  then  the  Scots  were  only  in  an  im- 
perfect ftate,  having  never  had  Biftiops  among  them  fince  the 
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1661.  Reformation;  fo  in  fuch  a ftatc  of  things,  in  which  they  had  been 
under  a real  neceffity,  it  was  reafonable  to  allow  of  their  orders, 
how  defective  foever:  But  that  of  late  they  had  been  in  a flare 
of  fchifm,  had  revolted  from  their  Eifhops,  and  had  thrown 
off  that  order;  fo  that  orders  given  in  fuch  a wilful  oppofition 
to  the  whole  conftitution  of  the  primitive  Church  was  a thing 
of  another  nature.  They  were  pofitive  in  the  point,  and  would 
not  difpenfe  with  it.  Sharp  ftuck  more  at  it,  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  a man  that  had  fwallowed  down  greater  mat- 
ters. Letghtoun  did  not  (land  much  upon  it.  He  did  not  think 
orders  given  without Bifhops  were  null  and  void.  He  thought,  the 
forms  of  government  were  not  fettled  by  fuch  pofitive  laws  as 
were  unalterable;  but  only  by  Apoftolical  practices,  which,  as  he 
thought,  authorifed  Epifcopacy  as  the  beft  form.  Yet  he  did 
not  mink  it  necefTary  to  the  being  of  a Church.  But  he  thought 
that  every  Church  might  make  luch  rules  of  ordination  as  they 
pleafed,  and  that  they  might  re-ordain  all  that  came  to  them  from 
any  other  Church  ; and  that  the  re-ordaining  a Prieft  ordained  in 
another  Church  imported  no  more,  but  that  they  received  him 
into  orders  according  to  their  rules,  and  did  not  infer  the  annul- 
ling the  orders  he  had  formerly  received.  Thefe  two  were  up- 
on this  privately  ordained  Deacons  and  Priefts.  And  then  all  tne 
four  were  confccrated  publickly  in  the  Abbey  of  IVeJiminJler. 
Leightoun  told  me,  he  was  much  ftruck  with  the  feafting  and 
jollity  of  that  day:  It  had  not  fuch  an  appearance  of  ferioufnefs 
or  piety,  as  became  the  new  modelling  of  a Church.  When 
that  was  over,  he  made  fome  attempts  to  work  up  Sharp  to  the 
two  defigns  which  pofTefTed  him  mod.  The  one  was,  to  try 
what  could  be  done  towards  the  uniting  the  Prelbyterians  and 
them.  He  offered  UJher3 s reduction,  as  the  plan  upon  which  they 
ought  to  form  their  fchemes.  The  other  was,  to  try  how  they 
could  raife  men  to  a truer  and  higher  fenfe  of  piety,  and  bring 
the  worfhip  of  that  Church  out  of  their  extempore  methods 
into  more  order;  and  fo  to  prepare  them  for  a more  regu- 
lar way  of  worfhip,  which  he  thought  was  of  much  more  impor- 
tance than  a form  of  government.  But  he  was  amazed,  when 
he  obferved  that  Sharp  had  neither  formed  any  fcheme,  nor 
feemed  fo  much  as  willing  to  talk  of  any.  He  reckoned,  they 
would  be  eftablifhed  in  the  next  feffion  of  Parliament,  and  fo 
would  be  legally  pofTefTed  of  their  Bifhopricks : And  then  every 
Bifhop  was  to  do  the  beft  he  could  to  get  all  once  to  fubmit  to 
his  authority:  And  when  that  point  was  carried,  they  might 
proceed  to  other  things,  as  fhould  be  found  expedient:  But  he 
did  not  care  to  lay  down  any  fcheme.  Fairfoul,  when  he  talked 
1 to 
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to  him,  had  always  a merry  tale  ready  at  hand  to  divert  him:  1661. 

So  that  he  avoided  all  ferious  difcourfe,  and  indeed  did  not  feem 
capable  of  any.  By  thefe  means  Leightoim  quickly  loft  all  heart 
and  hope ; and  faid  often  to  me  upon  it,  that  in  the  whole  pro- 
grcfs  of  that  affair  there  appeared  f'uch  crofs  characters  of  an  an- 
gry providence,  that,  how  fully  focvcr  he  was  fatisficd  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  Epifcopacy  itfelf,  yet  it  feemed  that  God  was  againft 
them,  and  that  they  were  not  like  to  be  the  men  that  fhould  build 
up  his  Church ; fo  that  the  draggling  about  it  feemed  to  him 
like  a fighting  againft  God.  He  who  had  the  greateft  hand 
in  it  proceeded  with  fo  much  diffimulation ; and  the  reft  of  the  -f 

order  were  fo  mean,  and  fo  felfifh ; and  the  Earl  of  Midletoun, 
with  the  other  fecular  men  that  conducted  it,  were  fo  openly 
impious  and  vitious,  that  it  did  call  a reproach  on  every  thing 
relating  to  religion  to  fee  it  managed  by  fuch  inftruments. 

All  the  fteps  that  were  made  afterwards  were  of  a piece  with  1661. 
this  melancholy  beginning.  Upon  the  confecration  of  the  Bi- 
/hops,  the  Prefbytcries  of  Scotland  that  were  ftill  fitting  began  now  ing' ”'he 
to  declare  openly  againft  Epifcopacy,  and  to  prepare  proteftati- 
ons,  or  other  ads  or  inftruments,  againft  them.  Some  were 
talking  of  entring  into  new  engagements  againft  the  fubmitting 
to  them.  So  Sharp  moved,  that,  fince  the  King  had  fet  up 
Epifcopacy,  a Proclamation  might  be  iflued  out,  forbiddnig  Cler- 
gymen to  meet  together  in  any  Prefbytery,  or  other  judicatory, 
till  the  Bifliops  fhould  fettle  a method  of  proceeding  in  them. 

Upon  the  fetting  out  this  Proclamation,  a general  obedience  was 
given  to  it:  Only  the  minifters,  to  keep  up  a fnew  of  ading  on 
an  Ecclefiaftick  authority,  met  once  and  entred  into  their  Books 
a proteftation  againft  the  Proclamation,  as  an  invafion  on  the 
liberties  of  the  Church,  to  which  they  declared  they  gave  obedi- 
ence only  for  a time,  and  for  peace  fake.  Sharp  procured  this 
without  any  advice:  And  it  proved  very  fatal.  For  when  King 
"James  brought  in  the  Bifliops  before,  they  had  ftill  fuffered  the 
inferiour  judicatories  to  continue  fitting,  till  the  Bifhops  came, 

■ and  fate  down  among  them : Some  of  them  protefted  indeed 
againft  that:  Yet  they  fate  on  ever  after:  And  fo  the  whole 
Church  had  a face  of  unity,  while  all  fate  together  in  the  fame 
judicatories,  tho’  upon  different  principles.  The  old  Prefbyte- 
rians  faid,  they  fate  ftill  as  in  a Court  fettled  by  the  laws  of  the 
Church  and  State:  And  tho’  they  looked  on  the  Bifhops  fitting 
among  them,  and  afTuming  a negative  vote,  as  an  ulurpation, 
yet,  they  faid,  it  did  not  infer  a nullity  on  the  Court:  Where- 
as now,  by  this  filencing  thefe  Courts,  the  cafe  was  much  alter- 
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1661.  ed.  For  if  they  had  continued  fitting,  and  the  Bifhops  had  come 
among  them,  they  would  have  faid,  it  was  like  the  bearing  with 
an  ufurpation,  when  there  was  no  remedy:  And  what  proteftati- 
.ons  foever  they  might  have  made,  or  what  oppofition  foever 
they  might  have  given  the  Bifhops,  that  would  have  been  kept 
within  tneir  own  walls,  but  would  not  have  broken  out  into  fuch 
a diftra&ion,  as  the  nation  was  call  into  upon  this:  All  the  op- 
pofition that  might  have  been  made  would  have  died  with  thole 
few  that  were  difpofed  to  make  it:  And,  upon  due  care  to  fill 
the  vacant  places  with  worthy  and  well  affe&ed  men,  the  nation 
• might  have  been  brought  off  from  their  prejudices.  But  thefe 
Courts  being  now  once  broken,  and  brought  together  afterwards 
by  a fort  of  connivance,  without  any  legal  authority,  only  as  the 
Bifhops  affiftants  and  officials,  to  give  him  advice,  and  to  ad  in 
his  name,  they  pretended  they  could  not  fit  in  them  any  more, 
unlefs  they  fhould  change  their  principles  and  become  throughly 
Epifcopal,  which  was  too  great  a turn  to  be  foon  brought  about. 
So  fatally  did  Sharp  precipitate  matters.  He  affeded  to  have  the 
reins  of  the  Church  wholly  put  into  his  hands.  The  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  was  not  forry  to  fee  him  commit  errors  ■>  fince  the 
worfe  things  were  managed,  his  advices  would  be  thereby  the 
more  juftified.  And  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  and  his  party  took 
no  care  of  any  bufinefs,  being  almofl  perpetually  drunk:  By 
which  they  came  in  a great  meafure  to  ioofe  the  King.  For, 
tho’,  upon  a frolick,  the  King,  with  a few  in  whofe  company 
he  took  pleafure,  would  fometimes  run  into  excels,  yet  he  did  it 
feldom,  and  had  a very  bad  opinion  of  all  that  got  into  the  habit 
and  love  of  drunkennefs. 

The  new  The  Bifliops  came  down  to  Scotland  foon  after  their  confecra- 
Smedown  t*on>  aU  1°  one  coach.  Le'tghtoun  told  me,  he  believed  they 
10  Scotland'  were  weary  of  him,  for  he  was  very  weary  of  them : But  he,  find- 
ing they  intended  to  be  received  at  Edenburgh  with  fome  pomp, 
left  them  at  Morpeth , and  came  to  Edenburgh  a few  days  before 
them.  He  hated  all  the  appearances  of  vanity.  He  would  not 
have  the  title  of  Lord  given  him  by  his  friends,  and  was  not 
eafy  when  others  forced  it  on  him.  In  this  I always  thought 
him  too  fliff:  It  provoked  the  other  Bifhops,  and  looked  like  fin- 
gularity  and  affe&ation,  and  furnifhed  thole  that  were  prejudiced 
againft  him  with  a fpecious  appearance,  to  reprefent  him  as  a man 
of  odd  notions  and  pra&ices.  The  Lord  Chancellour,  with  all 
the  Nobility  and  Privy  Councellours,  then  at  Edenburgh , went 
out,  together  with  the  Magiftracy  of  the  city,  and  brought  the 
Bifliofs  in,  as  in  triumph.  I looked  on$  And  tho’  I was 
. thoroughly  Epifcopal,  yet  I thought  there  was  fomewhat  in  the 
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pomp  of  that  entry,  that  did  not  look  like  the  humility  that  be-  1661. 
came  their  function  : Soon  after  their  arrival,  fix  other  Bifhops 
were  confecrated,  but  not  ordained  Priefts  and  Deacons.  The 
See  of  Edenburgh  was  for  fome  time  kept  vacant.  Sharp  hoped 
that  Douglas  might  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  it : But  he  would 
enter  into  no  treaty  about  it.  So  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  forced  up- 
on Sharp  one  IVi/hart,  who  had  been  the  Marquis  of  Montrofe' s 
chaplain,  and  had  been  taken  prifoner,  and  ufed  with  (o  much 
cruelty  in  the  jayl  of  Edenburgh,  that  it  feem’d  but  juftice  to  ad- 
vance a man  in  that  place,  where  he  had  fuffer’d  fo  much. 

The  fcffion  of  Parliament  came  on  in  April  i66z:  Where  thcThty  wm 
firft  thing  that  was  propofed  by  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  was,  that 
fince  the  aft  refeiflory  had  annulled  all  the  Parliaments  after 
that  held  in  the  year  1633,  the  former  laws  in  favour  of  Epifi- 
copacy  were  now  again  in  force,  the  King  had  reftored  that 
funftion  which  had  been  fo  long  glorious  in  the  Church,  and  for 
which  his  bleffed  father  had  fuffered  fo  much : And  tho’  the  Bi- 
(hops  had  a right  to  come  and  take  their  place  in  Parliament, 
yet  it  was  a piece  of  refpeft  to  fend  fome  of  every  ftate  to  invite 
them  to  come,  and  fit  among  them.  This  was  agreed  to : So 
upon  the  melfage  the  Bifhops  came  and  took  their  places.  Leigh- 
toun  went  not  with  them,  as  indeed  he  never  came  to  Parliament 
but  when  there  was  (omething  before  them  that  related  to  religi- 
on, or  to  the  Church. 

The  firft  aft  that  paffed  in  this  fefllon  was  for  reftoring  Epis- 
copacy, and  fettling  the  government  of  the  Church  in  their 
hands.  Sharp  had  the  framing  of  this  aft,  as  Primerofe  told  me. 

The  whole  government  and  jurifdiftion  of  the  Church  in  the  le- 
veral  diocefes  was  declared  to  be  lodged  in  the  Bifhops,  which 
they  were  to  exercife  with  the  advice  and  affiftance  of  fuch  of  their 
clergy,  as  were  of  known  loyalty  and  prudence:  All  men  that 
held  any  benefice  in  the  Church  were  required  to  own  and  fubmit 
to  the  government  of  the  Church,  as  now  by  law  eftablifhed. 

This  was  plainly  the  fetting  Epifcopacy  on  another  bottom,  than 
it  had  been  ever  on  in  Scotland  before  this  time:  For  the  whole 
body  of  the  Prefbyterians  did  formerly  maintain  fuch  a fhare  in 
the  adminiftration,  that  the  Bifhops  had  never  pretended  to  any 
more,  than  to  be  their  fettled  Prefidents  with  a negative  voice  up- 
on them.  But  now  it  was  faid,  that  the  whole  power  was  lodg- 
ed fimply  in  the  Bifhop,  who  was  only  bound  to  carry  along 
with  him  in  the  adminiftration  fo  many  Prefbyters,  as  he  thought 
fit  to  fingle  out,  as  his  advifers  and  affiftants;  which  was  the  tak- 
ing all  power  out  of  the  body  of  the  Clergy : Church  judicato- 
ries were  now  made  only  the  Bifhop’s  affiftants : And  the  few  of 
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1 661.  the  Clergy  that  mud  affift  being  to  be  pickt  out  by  him,  that 
was  only  a matter  of  ftiew;  nor  had  they  any  authority  lodged 
with  them,  all  that  being  veiled  only  in  the  Bifhop:  Nor  did  it 
cfcape  cenfure,  that  among  the  qualifications  of  thofe  Prefbyters 
that  were  to  be  the  Bi  (hop’s  advifers  and  affiftants,  loyalty  and 
prudence  were  only  named  5 and  that  piety  and  learning  were 
forgot,  which  mufi  always  be  reckoned  the  firft  qualifications  of 
the  Clergy.  As  to  the  obligation  to  own  and  fubmit  to  the  go- 
vernment thus  eftablifhed  by  law,  they  faid,  it  was  hard  to  fub- 
mit to  fo  high  an  authority  as  was  now  lodged  with  the  Bifhops; 
but  to  require  them  to  own  it,  feemed  to  import  an  antecedent 
approving,  or  at  leaft  a fubfequent  juftifying  of  fuch  an  authori- 
ty, which  carried  the  matter  far  beyond  a bare  obedience,  even 
to  an  impofing  upon  confcience.  Theie  were  not  only  the  ex- 
ceptions made  by  the  Prefbyterians,  but  by  the  Epifcopal  men 
themfelves,  who  had  never  carried  the  argument  farther  in  Scot- 
land, than  for  a precedency,  with  fome  authority  in  ordination, 
and  a negative  in  matters  of  jurifdidion.  They  thought,  the  bo- 
dy of  the  Clergy  ought  to  be  a check  upon  the  Bifhops,  and  that, 
without  the  confent  of  the  majority,  they  ought  not  to  be  legal- 
ly impowered  to  ad:  in  fo  imperious  a manner,  as  was  warranted 
by  this  ad.  Many  of  them  would  never  fubfenbe  to  this  form 
of  owning  and  fubmitting:  And  the  more  prudent  Bifhops  did  not 
impofe  it  on  their  Clergy.  The  whole  frame  of  the  ad  was  li- 
able to  great  cenfure.  It  was  thought  an  unexcufable  piece  of 
madnefs,  that,  when  a government  was  brought  in  upon  a na- 
tion fo  averfe  to  it,  the  firft  ftep  ftiould  carry  their  power  fo  high. 
All  the  Bifhops,  except  Sharp , difowned  their  having  any  fhare 
in  the  penning  this  ad,-  which  indeed  was  pafs’d  in  hafte,  with- 
out due  consideration.  Nor  did  any  of  the  Bifhops,  no  not  Sharp 
him  Self,  ever  carry  their  authority  fo  high,  as  by  the  ad  they 
were  warranted  to  do.  But  all  the  enemies  to  Epifcopacy  had 
this  ad  ever  in  their  mouths,  to  excufe  their  not  fubmitting  to 
it;  and  faid,  it  afierted  a greater  ftretch  of  authority  in  Biihops, 
than  they  themfelves  thought  fit  to  aftume. 

Scruples  a-  Soon  after  that  ad  pafs’d,  fome  of  the  Prefbytcrian  preachers 
IwihofTu-  werc  Summoned  to  annver  before  the  Parliament  for  fome  reflec- 
premacy.  tions  made  in  their  fermons  againft  Epifcopacy.  But  nothing 
could  be  made  of  it : For  their  words  were  general,  and  capable 
of  different  fenfes.  So  it  was  refolved,  for  a proof  of  their  loy- 
alty, to  tender  them  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy. 
That  had  been  enaded  in  the  former  Parliament,  and  was  refufed 
by  none,  but  the  Earl  of  Cajfilis.  He  defired,  that  an  explana- 
tion might  be  made  of  the  fupremacy:  The  words  of  the  oath 
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were  large:  And  when  the  oath  was  enacted  in  England,  a clear  1 66 1. 
explanation  was  given  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  ~^VVs 
England,  and  more  copioully  afterwards  in  a difeourfe  by  Archbi- 
fhop  Ufher,  publilhed  by  King  James’s  order.  But  the  Parlia- 
ment would  not  fatisfy  him  fo  far.  And  they  were  well  pleafed 
to  lee  fcruples  railed  about  the  oath,  that  fo  a colour  might  be 
put  on  their  feverities  againft  fuch  as  Ihould  refule  it,  as  being 
men  that  refufed  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the  King.  Upon  that 
the  Earl  of  CaJJilis  left  the  Parliament,  and  quitted  all  his  em- 
ployments : For  he  was  a man  of  a moll  inflexible  firmnels.  Ma- 
ny faid,  there  was  no  need  of  an  explanation , fince  how  ambi- 
guous foever  the  words  might  be  in  thcmfelves,  yet  that  oath,  be- 
ing brought  to  Scotland  from  England,  ought  to  be  understood 
in  the  lame  fenfe  in  which  it  was  impofed  in  that  Kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  juft  reafon  for  fome  mens  being 
tender  in  fo  facred  a matter  as  an  oath.  The  Earl  of  CaJJllh  had 
offered  to  take  the  oath,  provided  he  might  join  his  explanation 
to  it.  The  Earl  of  Midletonn  was  contented  to  let  him  fay  what 
he  plealed,  but  he  would  not  fuffer  him  to  put  it  in  writing.  The 
Minifters,  to  whom  it  was  now  tendred,  offered  to  take  it  upon 
the  fame  terms;  and  in  a petition  to  the  Lords  of  the  articles 
they  offered  their  explanation.  Upon  that  a debate  arole,  whe- 
ther an  aft  explanatory  of  the  oath  Ihould  be  offered  to  the  Par- 
liament, or  not.  This  was  the  firft  time  that  Leightoun  appear- 
in  Parliament.  He  preffed,  it  might  be  done,  with  much  zeal. 

He  faid,  the  land  mourned  by  reafon  of  the  many  oaths  that  had 
been  taken : The  words  of  this  oath  were  certainly  capable  of  a 
bad  fenfe:  In  compaflton  to  Papifts  a limited  fenfe  had  been  put 
on  them  in  England:  And  he  thought  there  Ihould  be  a like  tender- 
nels  Ihewed  to  Proteftants,  efpecially  when  the  fcruple  was  juft, 
and  there  was  an  oath  in  the  cafe,  in  which  the  matter  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  made  clear : To  aft  otherwile  looked  like  the  laying 
fnares  for  people,  and  the  making  men  offenders  for  a word. 

Sharp  took  this  ill  from  him,  and  replied  upon  him  with  great 
bitternefs:  And  faid,  it  was  below  the  dignity  of  government  to 
make  acts  to  fatisfie  the  weak  fcruples  of  peevilh  men : It  ill  be- 
came them,  who  had  impofed  their  Covenant  on  all  people  with- 
out any  explanation,  and  had  forced  all  to  take  it,  now  to  ex- 
peft  fuch  extraordinary  favours.  Leightoun  infilled,  that  it  ought 
to  be  done  for  that  very  reafon,  that  all  people  might  fee  a dif- 
ference between  the  mild  proceedings  of  the  government  now, 
and  their  feverity : And  that  it  ill  became  the  very  fame  perfons, 
who  had  complained  of  that  rigour,  now  to  praftife  it  themfelves; 
for  thus  it  may  be  faid,  the  world  goes  mad  by  turns.  This  was 
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1 661.  ill  taken  by  the  Earl  of  M'idletoun , and  all  his  party  : For  they 
■'''^''■'defigned  to  keep  the  matter  fo,  that  the  Prefbyterians  fliould  be 
pofleffed  with  many  fcruples  on  this  head ; and  that,  when  any 
of  the  party  fliould  be  brought  before  them,  whom  they  be- 
lieved in  fault,  but  had  not  foil  proof  againft,  the  oath  fliould 
be  tendred  as  the  trial  of  their  allegiance,  and  that  on  their  refil- 
ling it  they  fliould  cenfure  them  as  they  thought  fit.  So  the  Mini- 
fters  petition  was  rejcfted,  and  they  wrere  required  to  take  the  oath 
as  it  flood  in  the  lawr,  without  putting  any  fenle  upon  it.  They 
refufed  to  do  it,  and  were  upon  that  condemned  to  perpetual  ba- 
nilhment,  as  men  that  denied  allegiance  to  the  King.  And  by 
this  an  engine  was  found  out  to  banifli  as  many  as  they  pleafed : 
For  the  refolution  was  taken  up  by  the  whole  party  to  refute  it, 
unlefs  with  an  explanation.  So  foon  did  men  forget  all  their  for- 
mer complaints  of  the  feverity  of  impofing  oaths,  and  began  to 
fet  on  foot  the  fame  practices  now,  when  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  do  it.  But  how  unbecoming  foever  this  rigour  might 
be  in  laymen,  it  was  certainly  much  more  indecent  when  mana- 
ged by  Clergy-men.  And  the  fopremacy  which  was  now  turned 
againft  the  Prelbyterians  was,  not  long  after  this,  laid  much  hea- 
vier on  the  Bifhops  themfelves : And  then  they  defired  an  expla- 
nation, as  much  as  the  Prelbyterians  did  now,  but  could  not  ob- 
tain it. 

The  Parliament  was  not  fatisfied  with  this  oath : For  they  ap- 
prehended, that  many  would  infer,  that,  fince  it  came  from  En- 
gland, it  ought  to  be  underftood  in  the  publick  and  eftablilhed 
tenfe  of  the  words  that  was  pafs’d  there,  both  in  an  article  of  doc- 
trine and  in  an  aft  of  Parliament.  Therefore  another  oath  was 
likewife  taken  from  the  Englijh  pattern,  of  abjuring  the  Cove- 
nant; both  the  League  and  the  national  Covenant.  It  is  true, 
this  was  only  impofed  on  men  in  the  magiftracy,  or  in  publick 
employments.  By  it  all  the  Prelbyterians  were  turned  out : For 
this  oath  was  decried  by  the  Minifters  as  little  lefs  than  open 
apoftacy  from  God,  and  a throwing  off  their  baptifmal  Co- 
venant. 

Debites  a-  The  main  bufinefs  of  this  teffion  of  Parliament,  now  that  Epifi- 
ofYndemni-  copacy  was  fettled,  and  thefe  oaths  were  enafted,  was  the  palling 
<r-  of  the  aft  of  indemnity.  The  Earl  of  Midletoun  had  obtained 
of  the  King  an  inflruftion  to  confent  to  the  fining  of  the  chief 
offenders,  or  to  other  punifhments  not  extending  to  life.  This 
was  intended  to  enrich  him  and  his  party,  fince  all  the  rich  and 
great  offenders  would  be  ftruck  with  the  terror  of  this,  and 
choofe  rather  to  make  him  a good  prefent,  than  to  be  fined  on 
record,  as  guilty  perfons.  This  matter  was  debated  at  the  Coun- 
cil 
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cil  in  Whitehall.  The  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Crawford  argu-  \66z. 
ed  againft  it.  They  faid,  the  King  had  granted  a full  indemnity 
in  England,  out  of  which  none  were  excepted  but  the  regicides: 

It  feemed  therefore  an  unkind  and  an  unequal  way  of  proceed- 
ing towards  Scotland,  that  had  merited  eminently  at  the  King’s 
hands  ever  fince  the  year  1648,  and  fuffered  much  for  it,  that 
the  one  Kingdom  fhould  not  have  the  fame  meafure  of  grace  and 
pardon  that  was  granted  in  the  other.  The  Earl  of  Midletoun 
anfwered,  that  all  he  defired  was  in  favour  of  the  loyal  party  in 
Scotland,  who  were  undone  by  their  adhering  to  the  King:  The 
revenue  of  the  Crown  was  too  fmall,  and  too  much  charged,  to  re- 
pair their  Ioffes : So  the  King  had  no  other  way  to  be  juft  to  them, 
but  to  make  their  enemies  pay  for  their  rebellion.  Some  plau- 
lible  limitations  were  offered  to  the  fines  to  which  any  fhould  be 
condemned ; as  that  they  fhould  be  only  for  offences  commit- 
ted fince  the  year  i6yo,  and  that  no  man  fhould  be  fined  in  a- 
bove  a year’s  rent  of  his  eftate.  Thefe  were  agreed  to.  So  he 
had  an  inftruftion  to  pafs  an  aft  of  indemnity,  with  a power  of 
fining  reftrain’d  to  thefe  rules.  There  was  one  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie, fince  made  Lord  Tarbot  and  Earl  of  Cromarty,  a young 
man  of  great  vivacity  of  parts,  but  foil  of  ambition,  and  had  the 
art  to  recommend  himfelf  to  all  fides  and  parties  by  turns,  and 
has  made  a great  figure  in  that  country  now  above  fifty  years. 

He  had  great  notions  of  vertue  and  religion : But  they  were  only 
notions,  at  leaft  they  have  not  had  great  effeft  on  himfelf  at  all 
times.  He  became  now  the  Earl  of  Midletourfs  chief  favourite. 
Primerofe  was  grown  rich  and  cautious:  And  his  maxim  having 
always  been,  that,  when  he  apprehended  a change,  he  ought 
to  lay  in  for  it  by  courting  the  fide  that  was  depreffed,  that  fo 
in  the  next  turn  he  might  fecure  friends  to  himfelf,  he  began 
to  think  that  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  went  too  faft  to  hold  out  long. 

He  had  often  advifed  him  to  manage  the  bufinefs  of  reftoring 
Epifcopacy  in  a flow  progrefs.  He  had  formed  a fcheme,  by  which 
it  would  have  been  the  work  of  feven  years.  But  the  Earl  of 
Midletoun’ s heat,  and  Sharp’s  vehemence,  fpoiled  all  his  project. 

The  Earl  of  Midletoun  after  his  own  difgrace  faid  often  to  him, 
that  his  advices  had  been  always  wife  and  faithful : But  he  thought 
Princes  were  more  fenfible  of  fervices,  and  more  apt  to  refleft 
on  them,  and  to  reward  them,  than  he  found  they  were. 

When  the  fettlement  of  Epifcopacy  was  over,  the  next  care  was  [t  „a, 
to  prepare  the  aft  of  indemnity.  Some  propofed,  that,  befides  ht 
the  power  of  fining,  they  fhould  move  the  King,  that  he  would  be  mopici- 
conlent  to  an  inftruftion,  impowering  them  likewife  to  put  fomew"d‘ 
under  an  incapacity  to  hold  any  publick  truft.  This  had  never 
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1661.  been  propofed  in  publick.  But  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  pretended, 
that  many  of  the  beft  affected  of  the  Parliament  had  propofed  it 
in  private  to  himfelf.  So  he  fent  the  Lord  Tarbot  up  to  the  King 
with  two  draughts  of  an  ad  of  indemnity,  the  one  containing  an 
exception  of  forae  perfons  to  be  fined,  and  the  other  containing 
likewife  a claufe  for  the  incapacitating  of  fome,  not  exceeding 
twelve,  from  all  publick  truft.  He  was  ordered  to  lay  both  be- 
fore the  King : The  one  was  penned  according  to  the  Earl  of 
Midletoun's  inftru&ions:  The  other  was  drawn  at  the  defire  of 
the  Parliament,  for  which  he  prayed  an  inftru&ion,  if  the  King 
thought  fit  to  approve  of  it.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  no 
apprehenfion  of  any  defign  againft  himfelf  in  the  motion.  So  he 
made  no  objedion  to  it.  And  an  inftrudion  was  drawn,  impow- 
ering  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  to  pafs  an  ad  with  that  claufe.  Tar- 
bot was  then  much  confidered  at  Court,  as  one  of  the  moft  ex- 
traordinary men  that  Scotland  had  produced,  and  was  the  better 
liked,  becaufe  he  was  looked  on  as  the  perfon  that  the  Earl  of 
Midletoun  intended  to  fet  up  in  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale's  room, 
who  was  then  fo  much  hated,  that  nothing  could  have  preferved 
him  but  the  courfe  that  was  taken  to  ruine  him.  So  Lord  Tar- 
bot went  back  to  Scotland.  And  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the 
Earl  of  Newburgh  went  down  with  him,  by  whole  wild  and  ungo- 
verned extravagancies  the  Earl  of  Midletoun' s whole  condud  fell 
under  fuch  an  univerfal  odium,  and  fo  much  contempt,  that,  as  his 
own  ill  management  forced  the  King  to  put  an  end  to  his  miniftry, 
fo  he  could  not  haveferved  there  much  longer  with  any  reputation. 

One  inftance  of  unufual  feverity  was,  that  a letter  of  the  Lord 
Lorn’s  to  the  Lord  Duffus  was  intercepted,  in  which  he  did 
a little  too  plainly,  but  very  truly,  complain  of  the  pradices 
of  his  enemies  in  endeavouring  to  poffefs  the  King  againft 
him  by  many  lies:  But  he  faid,  he  had  now  difeovered  them, 
and  had  defeated  them,  and  had  gained  the  perfon  upon  whom 
the  chief  among  them  depended.  This  was  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, upon  whom  the  Earl  of  Berkfloire  had  wrought  fo 
much,  that  he  refolved  to  oppofe  his  reftoration  no  more:  And 
for  this  the  Earl  of  Berkjhire  was  to  have  a thoufand  pounds. 
This  letter  was  carried  into  the  Parliament,  and  complained  of 
as  leafing-making,-  fince  Lord  Lorn  pretended,  he  had  dif- 
eovered the  lies  of  his  enemies  to  the  King,  which  was  a fowing 
diffenfion  between  the  King  and  his  fubje&s,  and  the  crea- 
ting in  the  King  an  ill  opinion  of  them.  So  the  Parliament  de- 
fired,  the  King  would  fend  him  down  to  be  tried  upon  it.  The 
King  thought  the  letter  very  indifcreetly  writ,  but  could  not  fee 
any  thing  in  it  that  was  criminal.  Yet,  in  compliance  with  the 
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defire  of  fo  zealous  a Parliament,  Lord  Lorn  was  fent  down  up-  1661. 
on  his  parole:  But  the  King  writ  pofitivcly  to  the  Earl  of  Mtdle- 
to/tn,  not  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  any  fentence  that  might 
pafs  upon  him.  Lord  Lorn  upon  his  appearance  was  made  a 
prifoner : And  an  indidfment  was  brought  againft  him  for  leafing- 
making.  He  made  no  defence:  But  in  a long  fpeech  he  let 
out  the  great  provocation  he  had  been  under,  the  many  libels 
that  had  been  printed  againft  him:  Some  of  thefe  had  been  put 
in  the  King’s  own  hands,  to  reprefent  him  as  unworthy  of  his 
grace  and  favour:  So,  after  all  that  hard  ufage,  it  was  no  won- 
der, if  he  had  writ  with  lome  Iharpnefs : But  he  proteftcd,  he 
meant  no  harm  to  any  perfon ; his  dcfign  being  only  to  prelerve 
and  fave  himfelf  from  the  malice  and  lies  of  others,  and  not  to 
make  lies  of  any.  In  conclufion,  he  fubmitted  to  the  juftice  of  the 
Parliament,  and  call  himfelf  on  the  King’s  mercy.  He  was  upon 
this  condemned  to  die,  as  guilty  of  leafing-making:  And  thedayofi  orM  con* 
his  execution  was  left  to  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  by  the  Parliament. dccmi:d' 

I never  knew  any  thing  more  generally  cried  out  on  than  this 
was,  unlefs  it  was  the  fecond  fentence  pafs’d  on  him  twenty  years 
after  this,  which  had  more  fatal  effedts,  and  a more  tragical  con- 
clufion. He  was  certainly  born  to  be  the  fignaleft  inftance  in  this 
age  of  the  rigour,  or  rather  of  the  mockery,  of  juftice.  All  that 
was  faid  at  this  time  to  excufe  the  proceeding  was,  that  it  was 
certain  his  life  was  in  no  danger.  But  fince  that  depended  on 
the  King,  it  did  not  excufe  thole  who  pals’d  fo  bafe  a fentence, 
and  left  to  pofterity  the  precedent  of  a Parliamentary  judgment, 
by  which  any  man  may  be  condemned  for  a letter  of  common 
news.  This  was  not  all  the  fury  with  which  this  matter  was  dri- 
ven : For  an  adt  was  pals’d  againft  all  perlons,  who  lliould  move 
the  King  for  reftoring  the  children  of  thofe  who  were  attainted 
by  Parliament;  which  was  an  unheard-of  reftraint  on  applicati- 
ons to  the  King  for  his  grace  and  mercy.  This  the  Earl  of  Midle- 
toun  alio  pafs’d,  tho’  he  had  no  inftrudtion  for  it.  There  was 
no  penalty  put  in  the  adt:  For  it  was  a maxim  of  the  pleaders 
for  prerogative,  that  the  fixing  a punilhment  was  a limitation  on 
the  Crown : Whereas  an  adt  forbidding  any  thing,  tho’  with- 
out a penalty,  made  the  offenders  criminal : And  in  that  cafe 
they  aid  reckon,  that  the  punilhment  was  arbitrary;  only  that 
it  could  not  extend  to  life.  A Committee  was  next  appointed 
for  letting  the  fines.  They  proceeded  without  any  regard  to  the 
rules  the  King  had  let  them.  The  moft  obnoxious  compounded 
fecretly.  No  confidcration  was  had  either  of  mens  crimes,  or 
of  their  eftates : No  proofs  were  brought.  Enquiries  were  not  fo 
much  as  made:  But  as  men  were  delated,  they  were  marked  down 
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1662.  for  fuch  a fine:  And  all  was  tranfa&ed  in  a fecret  Committee. 
When  the  lift  of  the  men  and  of  their  fines  was  read  in  Parlia- 
ment, exceptions  were  made  to  divers ; particularly  fome  who  had 
been  under  age  all  the  time  of  tranfgreffion,  and  others  abroad. 
But  to  every  thing  of  that  kind  an  anfwer  was  made,  that  there 
would  come  a proper  time  in  which  every  man  was  to  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence:  For  the  meaning  of  fetting  the  fine  was 
only  this,  that  fiich  perfons  fhould  have  no  benefit  by  the  a<5t 
of  indemnity,  unlefs  they  paid  the  fine:  Therefore  every  one 
that  could  ftand  upon  his  innocence,  and  renounce  the  benefit  of 
the  indemnity,  was  thereby  free  from  the  fine,  which  was  only  his 
compofition  for  the  grace  and  pardon  of  the  ad.  So  all  pafs’d 
in  that  great  hurry. 

Some  inca-  The  other  point,  concerning  the  incapacity,  was  carried  far- 

bauot'^  by  r^er  t^ian  was  Pefhaps  intended  at  firft;  tho’  the  Lord  Tarbot  af- 
fured  me,  he  had  from  the  beginning  defigned  it.  It  was  infil- 
led into  all  people,  that  the  King  was  weary  of  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
derdaley  but  that  he  could  not  decently  throw  him  off,  and  that 
therefore  the  Parliament  muft  help  him  with  a fair  pretence  for 
doing  it.  Yet  others  were  very  apprehenfive,  that  the  King  could 
not  approve  of  a Parliament’s  falling  upon  a Minifter.  So  Lord 
Tarbot  propofed  two  expedients.  The  one  was,  that  no  perfon 
fhould  be  named,  but  that  every  member  fhould  do  it  by  ballot, 
and  fhould  bring  twelve  names  in  a paper,-  and  that  a fecret  Com- 
mittee of  three  of  every  Eftate  fhould  make  the  ferutiny ; and  that 
they,  without  making  any  report  to  the  Parliament,  fhould  put 
thofe  twelve  names  on  whom  the  greater  number  fell  in  the  adt 
of  incapacity;  which  was  to  be  an  a<ft  apart,  and  not  made  a 
claufe  of  the  a£t  of  indemnity.  This  was  taken  from  the  oftra- 
cifm  in  Athens , and  feemed  the  beft  method  in  an  a eft  of  obli- 
vion, in  which  all  that  was  pafs’d  was  to  be  forgotten:  And  no 
feeds  of  feuds  would  remain,  when  it  was  not  fo  much  as  known 
againft  whom  any  one  had  voted.  The  other  expedient  was,  that 
a claufe  fhould  be  put  in  the  a<ft,  that  it  fhould  have  no  force, 
and  that  the  names  in  it  fhould  never  be  publifhed,  unlefs  the 
King  fhould  approve  of  it.  By  this  means  it  was  hoped,  that, 
if  the  King  fhould  diflike  the  whole  thing,  yet  it  would  be  eafy 
to  foften  that,  by  letting  him  fee  how  entirely  the  a<5t  was  in  his 
power.  Emiffaries  were  fent  to  every  Parliament  man,  directing 
him  how  to  make  his  lift,  that  fo  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale , 
Crawford , and  Sir  Robert  Murray , might  be  three  of  the  number. 
This  was  managed  fo  carefully,  that  by  a great  majority  they 
were  three  of  the  incapacitated  perfons.  The  Earl  of  Midletoun 
pafs’d  the  aft,  tho’  he  had  no  inftrudtion  about  it  in  this  form. 
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The  matter  was  To  fecretly  carried,  that  it  was  not  let  out  till  the  1661. 
day  before  it  was  done:  For  they  reckoned  their  fuccefs  in  it  was 
to  depend  on  the  fecrecy  of  it,  and  in  their  carrying  it  to  the 
King,  before  he  fhould  be  polfelfed  againft  it  by  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale, or  his  party.  So  they  took  great  care  to  vifit  the  pac- 
ket, and  to  ftop  any  that  Ihould  go  to  Court  poll::  And  all  people 
were  under  fuch  terror,  that  no  courage  was  left.  Only  Lord 
Lorn  lent  one  on  his  own  horfes,  who  was  to  go  on  in  crofs  roads, 
till  he  got  into  Torkfh'tre ; for  they  had  fecured  every  llage  to  Dur- 
ham. By  this  means  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  the  news  three 
days  before  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Tarhot  got  to  Court.  The  King 
He  carried  it  prefently  to  the  King,  who  could  fcarce  believe  it.  JlSfedwiih 
But  when  he  faw  by  the  letters  that  it  was  certainly  true,  he  af- lhis- 
fured  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale , that  he  would  preferve  him,  and 
never  luffer  luch  a deftrudtive  precedent  to  pafs.  He  faid,  he 
looked  for  no  better  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  going  to  Scot- 
land, and  his  being  perpetually  drunk  there.  This  mortified  the  . 

Earl  of  Lauderdale  ■ for  it  looked  like  the  laying  in  an  excule  for 
the  Earl  of  Midletoun.  From  the  King,  by  his  orders,  he  went 
to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  told  all  to  him.  He  was  amazed 
at  it ; and  faid,  that  certainly  he  had  lome  fecret  friend  that  had 
got  into  their  confidence,  and  had  perfuaded  them  to  do  as  they 
had  done  on  defign  to  ruine  them.  But  growing  more  ferious, 
he  added,  he  was  fure  the  King  on  his  own  account  would  take 
care  not  to  fuffcr  luch  a thing  to  pals:  Otherwife  no  man  could 
lerve  him : If  way  was  given  to  fuch  a method  of  proceeding,  he 
himfelf  would  go  out  of  his  dominions  as  fall  as  his  gout  would 
fuller  him. 

T wo  days  after  this  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Tarhot  came 
to  Court.  They  brought  the  adt  of  incapacity  fealed  up,  together 
with  a letter  from  the  Parliament,  magnifying  the  Earl  of  Midle- 
toun’s  lervices,  and  another  letter  figned  by  ten  of  the  Bilhops, 
fetting  forth  his  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  his  care  of  them  all: 

And  in  particular  they  fet  out  the  defign  he  was  then  on,  of  go- 
ing round  fome  of  the  worll  affedted  counties  to  fee  the  Church 
eftablilhed  in  them,  as  a work  that  was  highly  meritorious.  At 
the  fame  time  he  fent  over  the  Earl  of  Newburgh  to  Ireland,  to 
engage  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to  reprefent  to  the  King  the  good 
effedts  that  they  began  to  feel  in  that  Kingdom  from  the  Earl 
of  Midletoun’s  aclminiftration  in  Scotland , hoping  the  King 
would  not  difeourage,  much  lefs  change  fo  faithful  a miniller. 

The  King  received  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Tarhot  ve- 
ry coldly.  When  they  delivered  the  adt  of  incapacity  to  him,  he 
allured  them,  it  fhould  never  be  open’d  by  him ; and  faid,  their 
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1661.  laft  adings  were  like  madmen,  or  like  men  that  were  perpetual- 
drunk.  Lord  Tarbot  faid,  all  was  yet  entire,  and  in  his  hands, 
the  ad  being  to  live  or  to  die  as  he  pleafed:  He  magnified  the 
Earl  of  Midletoun" s zeal  in  his  fervice,  and  the  loyal  affedions 
of  his  Parliament,  who  had  on  this  occafion  conlulted  both  the 
King’s  fafety,  and  his  honour:  The  incapacity  ad  was  only  in- 
tended, to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  men,  who  had  been  former- 
ly bad  inftruments,  to  be  fo  any  more:  And  even  that  was  fub- 
mitted  by  them  to  the  King’s  judgment.  The  King  heard  them 
patiently,  and,  without  any  farther  difeourfe  on  the  fubjed,  dif* 
miffed  them:  So  they  hoped  they  had  mollified  him.  But  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  turned  the  matter  upon  the  Earl  of  Midletoun 
and  Lord  Tarbot , who  had  made  the  King  believe  that  the  Par- 
liament defired  leave  to  incapacitate  fome,  whereas  no  fuch  de- 
fire had  ever  been  made  in  Parliament:  And  then,  after  that  the 
King  upon  that  mifreprefentation  had  given  way  to  it,  the  Par- 
liament was  made  believe  that  the  King  defired  that  fome  might 
be  put  under  that  eenfiire:  So  that  the  abufe  had  been  equally  put 
on  both:  Honours  went  by  ballot  at  Venice : But  punifhments  had 
never  gone  fo,  fince  the  oftracifm  at  Athens , which  was  the  fac- 
tious pradice  of  a jealous  Commonwealth,  never  to  be  fet  up  as 
a precedent  under  a Monarchy:  Even  the  Athenians  were  afham- 
ed  of  it,  when  Ariftidesy  the  jufteft  man  among  them,  fell  under 
the  cenfure:  And  they  laid  it  afide  not  long  after. 

Great  pains  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  gave  up  the  thing  as  inexcufable:  But 
cufrAi'Jt*  he  ftudied  to  preferve  the  Earl  of  Midletoun . The  change  new- 
tou».  ly  made  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been  managed  by  him 
with  zeal  and  fuccefs : But  tho’  it  was  well  begun,  yet  if  thefe 
laws  were  not  maintained  by  a vigorous  execution,  the  Prefbyte- 
rians,  who  were  quite  difpirited  by  the  fteddinefs  of  his  condud, 
would  take  heart  again  -y  efpecially  if  they  faw  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale grow  upon  him,  whom  they  looked  on  as  theirs  in  his 
heart:  So  he  prayed  the  King  to  forgive  one  fingle  fault,  that 
came  after  fo  much  merit.  He  alfo  lent  advices  to  the  Earl  of 
Midletoun  to  go  on  in  his  care  of  eftablifhing  the  Church,  and  to 
get  the  Bifhops  to  fend  up  copious  accounts  of  all  that  he  had  done. 
The  King  ordered  him  to  come  up,  and  to  give  him  an  account 
of  the  affairs  in  Scotland.  But  he  reprefented  the  abfolute  necefi- 
fity  of  feeing  fome  of  the  laws  lately  made  put  in  execution : For 
it  was  hoped,  the  King’s  difpleafure  would  be  allayed,  and  go  off, 
/ if  fome  time  could  be  but  gained. 

The  Pre<by-  One  ad  pafs’d  in  the  laft  Parliament  that  reftored  the  rights  of 
fler*  me1-"1*  Patronage>  the  taking  away  of  which  even  Prefbytery  could  not 
ced.  carry  till  the  year  1649,  iQ  which  they  bad  the  Parliament  en- 
tirely 
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tirely  in  their  hands.  Then  the  eleftion  of  Minifters  was  put  j66r. 
in  the  Church  feflion  and  the  lay  elders:  So  that,  from  that  time 
all  that  had  been  admitted  to  Churches  came  in  without  prefen- 
tations.  One  claufe  in  the  aft  declared  all  thefe  incumbents  to 
be  unlawful  poffeffors : Only  it  indemnified  them  for  what  was 
paft,  and  required  them  before  Michaelmafs  to  take  prefentati- 
ons  from  the  patrons,  who  were  obliged  to  give  them  being  de- 
manded, and  to  get  themfelves  to  be  inftituted  by  the  Bifhops  j 
otherwife  their  Churches  were  declared  vacant  on  Michaelmafs 
day.  This  took  in  all  the  young  and  hot  men : So  the  Prelby- 
terians  had  many  meetings  about  it,  in  which  they  all  refolved 
not  to  obey  the  aft.  They  reckoned , the  taking  inftitution 
from  a Bilhop  was  fuch  an  owning  of  his  authority,  that  it  was 
a renouncing  of  all  their  former  principles : Whereas  fome  few 
that  had  a mind  to  hold  their  benefices,  thought  that  was  only 
a fecular  law  for  a legal  right  to  their  tithes  and  benefices,  and  had 
no  relation  to  their  fpiritual  concerns ; and  therefore  they  thought 
they  might  fubmit  to  it,  efpecially  where  Bifhops  were  fo  mode- 
rate as  to  impofe  no  fubfcription  upon  them,  as  the  greater  part 
were.  But  the  refolution  taken  by  the  main  body  of  the  Preiby- 
terians  was,  to  pay  no  obedience  to  any  of  the  afts  made  in  this 
feffion,  and  to  look  on,  and  fee  what  the  State  would  do.  The 
Earl  of  Midletoun  was  naturally  fierce,  and  that  was  heightened 
by  the  ill  ftatc  of  his  affairs  at  Court : So  he  refolved  on  a punc- 
tual execution  of  the  law.  He  and  all  about  him  were  at  this 
time  fo  conflantly  difordered  by  high  entertainments  and  other 
cxceffes,  that,  even  in  the  fhort  intervals  between  their  drunken 
bouts,  they  were  not  cool  nor  calm  enough  to  confider  what  they 
were  doing.  He  had  alfo  fo  mean  an  opinion  of  the  party,  that 
he  believed  they  would  comply  with  any  thing  rather  than  loofe 
their  benefices.  And  therefore  he  declared,  he  would  execute  the 
law  in  its  utmoft  rigour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heads  of  the 
Prefbyterians  reckoned,  that  if  great  numbers  were  turned  out  all 
at  once,  it  would  not  be  poflible  to  fill  their  places  on  the 
fudden ; and  that  the  government  would  be  forced  to  take  them 
in  again,  if  there  were  fuch  a vacancy  made,  that  a great  part 
of  the  nation  were  caft  deftitutc,  and  had  no  divine  fervice  in  it. 

For  that  which  all  rhe  wifer  of  the  party  apprehended  moft  was, 
that  the  Bifhops  would  go  on  flowly,  and  fingle  out  fome  that 
were  more  faftious  upon  particular  provocations,  and  turn  them 
out  by  degrees,  as  they  had  men  ready  to  put  in  their  room  ; 
which  would  have  been  more  infenfible,  and  more  excufable,  if 
indifereet  zealots  had , as  it  were,  forced  cenfures  from  them. 

The  advice  fent  over  all  the  countrey,  from  their  leaders  who 
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1 661.  had  fettled  meaftires  at  Edenburgh,  was , that  they  fhould  do 

^“V^and  fay  nothing  that  might  give  a particular  diftafle,  but  fliould 
look  on,  and  "do  their  duty  as  long  as  they  were  connived  at; 
and  that  if  any  proclamation  fhould  be  iffued  out,  commanding 
them  to  be  filent,  they  fliould  all  obey  at  once.  In  thefe  mea- 
fures  both  fides  were  deceived  in  their  expectations.  The  Bi- 
fhbps  went  to  their  feveral  diocefes:  And  according  as  the  people 
flood  affeCted  they  were  well  or  ill  received:  And  they  held  their 
fynods  Cvery  where  in  0 Bober.  In  the  northern  parts  very  few 
flood i but: jBut  in  the  weftern  parts  fcarce  any  came  to  them. 

Earl  ,’Midktotin  went  to  Glafcow  before  Michaelmafs.  So 
when  the  time  fixed  by  the  aCt  was  pafs’d,  and  that  fcarce  any  one 
in  all.tbofc  Counties  had  paid  any  regard  to  it,  he  called  a meet- 
ing of  the  Privy  Council,  that  they  might  confidcr  what  was  fit 
to,  be  done,  i Duke  Hamilton  told  me,  they  were  all  fo  drunk 
that  day,  that  they  were  not  capable  of  confidering  any  thing 
that  was  laid  before  them,  and  would  hear  of  nothing  but  the 
executing  the  law  without  any  relenting  or  delay.  So  a procla- 
mation was  iffued  out,  requiring  all  who  had  their  livings  with- 
out prefentations,  and  who  had  not  obeyed  the  late  aCt,  to  give 
over  all  farther  preaching,  or  ferving  the  cure,  and  to  with- 
draw from  their  parifhes  immediately : And  the  military  men 
that  lay  in  the  countrey  were  ordered  to  pull  them  out  of  their 
pulpits,  if  they  fhould  prefume  to  go  on  in  their  functions.  This 
was  oppofed  only  by  Duke  Hamilton , and  Sir  'James  Lockhart  y 
father  to  Sir  William  Lockhart.  They  reprefented,  that  the  much 
greater  part  of  the  preachers  in  thefe  Counties  had  come  into  their 
Churches  fince  the  year  1649  > that  they  were  very  popular  men, 
both  eflcemed  and  beloved  of  their  people:  It  would  be  a great 
fcandal,  if  they  fhould  be  turned  out,  and  none  be  ready  to  be 
put  in  their  places:  And  it  would  not  be  poffible  to  find  a com- 
petent number  of  well  qualified  men,  to  fill  the  many  vacancies 
that  this  proclamation  would  make.  The  Earl  of  Midletoun  would 
hear  of  nothing,  but  the  immediate  execution  of  the  law.  So  the 
proclamation  was  iffued  out:  And  upon  it  above  two  hundred 
Churches  were  fhut  up  in  one  day:  And  above  one  hundred  fif- 
ty more  were  to  be  turned  out  for  not  obeying,  and  fubmitting 
to  the  Bifhops  fummons  to  their  fynods.  All  this  was  done  with- 
out confidering  the  confequence  of  it,  or  communicating  it  to 
the  other  Bifhops.  Sharp  faid  to  my  felf,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  it;  nor  did  he  imagine,  that  fo  rafh  a thing  could  have  been 
done,  till  he  faw  it  in  print.  He  was  glad  that  this  was  done 
without  his  having  any  lhare  in  it:  For  by  it  he  was  furnifhed 
with  fomewhat,  in  which  he  was  no  way  concerned,  upon  which 
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he  might  call  all  the  blame  of  all'  that  followed.  Yet  this  1 66i. 
was  luitable  enough  to  a maxim  that  he  and  all  that  fort  of  peo- 
pie  fet  up,  that  the  execution  of  laws  was  that  by  which  all  go1- 
vernrrfents  maintained  their  ftrength,  as  well  as  their  honour. 

The  Earl  of  MtdlclouH  was  furprized  at  this  extraordinary  feb- 
miflion  of  the  Prefbyterians.  He  had  fancied,  that  the  greateft 
part  would  have  complied,  and  that  feme  of  the  more  intractable 
would  have  done  lame  extraordinary  thing,  to  have  juftified 
the  feverltles  he  would  have  exercifed  in  that  cafe,-  and  was  dif- 
appoirrted  both  Wifys.  Yet  this  obedience  of  a party,  fo  little 
accuftoitied  to  it;  was  much  mignified  at  Court.  It  was  laid,  that 
all  plied  before  him:  They  kfieW  he  was:  fteddy:  So  they  faw 
how  neceflary  it  was  not  to  change  the  - Management ’ if  it  was 
really  intended  to  preferVc  tire  Church;  '-  Lord  Tarbot  told  me, 
that  the  King  had  expreffed  to  himfelf  the  efteem  he  had  for 
Sheldon,  upon  the  account  of  the  courage  that  he  Ihewed  in  the 
debate  concerning  the  execution  of  the  aCt  of  Uniformity  at  the 
day  prefixed,  which  was  St.  Bartholomew's:  For  feme  fuggefted 
the  danger  that  might  arife,  if  the  aCt  were  vigoroUlly  executed. 

From  thence  it  feems  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  concluded,  the  zeal 
he  Ihewed  now  would  be  fo  acceptable,  that  all  former  errours 
would  be  forgiven,  if  he  went  through  with  it;  as  indeed  he 
ftuck  at  nothing.  Yet  the  clamour  of  putting  fevctal  Coun- 
ties, as  it  were,  under  an  interdict,  was  very  great.  So  all  en- 
deavours were  ufed  to  get  as  many  as  could  be  had  to  fill  thofe 
vacancies.  And  among  others  I was  much  prelfed,  both  by  the 
Earl  of  Glencatrn  and  the  Lord  Tarbot,  to  go  into  any  of  the 
vacant  Churches  that  I liked.  I was  then  but  nineteen;  Yet 
there  is  no  law  in  Scotland  limiting  the  age  of  a prieft.  And 
it  was  upon  this  account  that  I was  let  fo  far  into  the  fecrct 
of  all  affairs:  For  they  had  fuch  an  imagination  of  feme  fervice 
I might  do  them,  that  they  treated  me  with  a very  particu- 
lar freedom  and  confidence.  But  I had  drunk  in  the  principles 
of  moderation  fo  early,  that,  tho’  I was  entirely  Epifcopal,  yet 
I would  not  engage  with  a body  of  men,  that  feemed  to  have 
the  principles  and  tempers  of  Inquifitors  in  them,  and  to  have 
no  regard  to  religion  in  any  of  their  proceedings.  So  I ftood 
upon  my  youth,  and  could  not  be  wrought  on  to  go  to  the 
weft;  tho'  the  Earl  of  Glencatrn  offered  to  carry  me  with  him' 
under  his  protection. 

There  was  a fort  of  an  invitation  fent  over  the  Kingdom,  like  a‘ 
huy  and  cry,  to  all  perfons  to  accept  of  benefices  in  the  Weft.  The 
livings  weregenerally  wellendowed,  and  the  parfonage  houles  were 
well  built,  and  in  good  repair:  And  this  drew  many  very  worth- 
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1661.  lefs  perfons  thither,  who  had  little  learning,  lefs  piety,  and  no 
fort  of  difcretion.  They  came  thither  with  great  prejudices  again!! 
a genertt  them,  and  had  many  difficulties  to  wreftle  with.  The  former 
atm*  cr  0 incumbents,  who  were  for  the  moft  part  Proteftors,  were  a grave 
folemn  fort,  of  people.  Their  fpirits  were  eager,  and  their  tem- 
pers four:  But  they  had  an  appearance  that  created  refpeCt. 
They  were  related  to  the  chief  families  in  the  countrey,  either 
by  blood  or  marriage ; and  had  lived  in  !b  decent  a manner,  that 
the  Gentry  paid  great  refpeft  to  them.  They  ufed  to  vilit  their 
parifhes  much,  and  were  fo  fall  of  the  feriptures,  and  lo  ready 
at  extempore  prayer,  that  from  that  they  grew  to  practice  ex- 
tempore ftermons : For  the  cuftom  in  Scotland  was  after  dinner  or 
fupper  to  read  a chapter  in  the  feripture : And  where  they  hap- 
pened to  come,  if  it  was  acceptable,  they  on  thefudden  expound- 
ed the  chapter.  They  had  brought  the  people  to  foch  a degree 
of  knowledge,  that  cottagers  and  fervants  would  have  prayed 
extempore.  I have  often  over  heard  them  at  it:  And,  tho’ there 
was  a large  mixture  of  odd  {tuff,  yet  I have  been  aftonifhed  to 
hear  how  copious  and  ready  they  were  in  it.  Their  Minifters 
generally  brought  them  about  them  on  the  funday  nights,  where 
the  fermons  were  talked  over;  and  every  one,  women  as  well 
as  men,  were  defired  to  fpeak  their  fenfe  and  their  experience: 
And  by  thefe  means  they  had  a comprehenlion  of  matters  of 
religion,  greater  than  I have  feen  among  people  of  that  fort 
any  where.  The  preachers  went  all  in  one  track,  of  railing  ob- 
fervations  on  points  of  doftrine  out  of  their  text,  and  proving 
thefe  by  reafons,  and  then  of  applying  thofe,  and  fhewing  the 
ufe  that  was  to  be  made  of  fuch  a point  of  do&rine,  both  for 
inftruction  and  terrour,  for  exhortation  and  comfort,  for  trial 
of  themfelves  upon  it,  and  for  farmfiling  them  with  proper  di- 
rections and  helps:  And  this  was  fo  methodical,  that  the  peo- 
ple grew  to  follow  a fermon  quite  through  every  branch  of  it. 
To  this  fame  added,  the  refolving  of  doubts  concerning  the 
ftate  they  were  in,  or  their  progrels  or  decay  in  it;  which  they 
called  cafes  of  confcience:  And  thefe  were  taken  from  what  their 
people  faid  to  them  at  any  time,  very  oft  being  under  fits  of  me- 
lancholy, or  vapours,  or  obftruftions,  which,  tho’  they  flowed 
from  natural  caufes,  were  looked  on  as  the  work  of  the  fpirit  of 
God,  and  a particular  exercife  to  them  and  they  fed  this  dif- 
eafe  of  weak  minds  too  much.  Thus  they  had  laboured  very 
diligently,  tho’  with  a wrong  method  and  wrong  notions.  But 
as  they  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  their  people,  and  ufed  to 
pray  and  to  talk  oft  with  them  in  private,  fo  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined  to  what  a degree  they  were  loved  and  reverenced  by 
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them.  They  kept  feandalous  perfects  under  a fevere  difcipline:  i 
For  breach  of  fabbath,  for  an  oath,  or  the  lead  diforder  in  drun- 
kennels,  perfons  were  cited  before  the  Church  felfion,  that  con- 
fided of  ten  or  tw'elve  of  the  chief  of  the  parifh,  who  with  the 
Minider  had  this  care  upon  them,  and  were  folemnly  reproved 
for  it : For  fornication  they  were  not  only  reproved  before  thefe ; 
but  there  was  a high  place  in  the  church  called  the  dool  or 
pillar  of  repentance,  where  they  fate  at  the  times  of  worlhip  for 
three  Lords-day’s,  receiving  admonitions,  and  making  profeflion 
of  repentance  on  all  thole  days ; which  fome  did  with  many  tears, 
and  ierious  exhortations  to  all  the  red,  to  take  warning  by  their 
fall:  For  adultery  they  were  to  fit  fix  months  in  that  place,  co- 
vered with  fackcloth.  Thefe  things  had  a grave  appearance. 
Their  faults  and  defeats  were  not  fo  confpicuous.  They  had  a ve- 
ry fcanty  meafure  of  learning,  and  a narrow  compafs  in  it.  They 
were  little  men,  of  a very  indifferent  fizc  of  capacity,  and  apt 
to  fly  out  into  great  excefs  of  palfion  and  indiferetion.  They 
were  fervile,  and  too  apt  to  fawn  upon,  and  flatter  their  admirers. 
They  were  affefted  in  their  deportment,  and  very  apt  to  cenlure 
all  who  differed  from  them,  and  to  believe  and  report  what- 
foever  they  heard  to  their  prejudice.  And  they  were  fuperditious 
and  haughty.  In  their  fermons  they  were  apt  to  enlarge  on  the 
date  of  the  prelent  time,  and  to  preach  againd  the  fins  of  Prin- 
ces and  Courts : A topick  that  naturally  makes  men  popular.  It 
has  an  appearance  of  courage:  And  the  people  are  glad  to  hear 
thofefins  infided  on,  in  which  they  perceive  they  have  no  lhare, 
and  to  believe  that  all  the  judgments  of  God  come  down  by  the 
means  and  procurement  of  other  mens  fins.  But  their  opinions 
about  the  independence  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  on  the  Civil 
power,  and  their  rcadinels  to  dir  up  the  people  to  tumults  and 
wars,  was  that  which  begot  lo  ill  an  opinion  of  them  at  this  time 
in  all  men,  that  very  few,  who  were  not  deeply  engaged  with  them 
in  thefe  conceits,  pitied  them  much  under  all  the  ill  ufage  they 
now  met  with.  I nope  this  is  no  impertinent  nor  ungrateful  di- 
grelfion.  It  is  a jud  and  true  account  of  thele  men  and  thofe 
times,  from  which  a judicious  reader  will  make  good  inferences. 

I will  conclude  this  with  a judicious  anfwer  that  one  of  the 
wiled  and  bed  of  them,  Colvtl , who  fucceeded  Leightoun  in  the 
Headlhip  of  the  College  of  Edenburgh , made  to  the  Earl  of 
Mtdletoun,  when  he  prels’dhim  in  the  point  of  defenfive  arms  to 
tell  plainly  his  opinion,  whether  they  were  lawful  or  not.  He 
laid,  the  cpiedion  had  been  often  put  to  him,  and  he  had  always 
declined  to  anfwer  it : But  to  him  he  plainly  faid,  he  wilhed  that 
Kings  and  their  Miniders  would  believe  them  lawful,  and  fo  go- 
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\66i.  vern  as  men  that  exped  to  be  refilled  j but  he  wifhed,  that  all 
^ ' their  fubjeds  would  believe  them  to  be  unlawful,  and  fo  the 
world  would  be  at  quiet. 

Prejudices  I do  now  return  to  end  the  account  of  the  ftate  of  that  coun- 
galnft  Epif-  trey  at  this  time.  The  people  were  much  troubled,  when  fo  ma- 
copacy.  ny  of  their  Minifters  were  turned  out.  Their  Minillers  had,  for 
fome  months  before  they  were  thus  filenced,  been  infufing  this 
into  their  people,  both  in  publick  and  private,*  that  all  that  was 
defigned  in  this  change  of  Church  government  was  to  deftroy 
the  power  of  godlinefs,  and  to  give  an  impunity  to  vice  ■>  that  Pre- 
lacy was  a tyranny  in  the  Church,  let  on  by  ambitious  and  cove- 
tous men,  who  aimed  at  nothing  but  authority  and  wealth,  luxu- 
ry and  idlenelsj  and  that  they  intended  to  encourage  vice,  that 
they  might  procure  to  themfelves  a great  party  among  the  impi- 
ous and  immoral.  The  people,  thus  prepoftefted,  feeing  the  Earl 
of  Midletoun,  and  all  the  train  that  followed  him  thro’ thole  Coun- 
ties, running  into  exceffes  of  all  forts,  and  railing  at  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  vertue  and  fobriety,  were  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  all 
that  their  Minifters  had  told  them.  What  they  had  heard  concern- 
ing Sharp's  betraying  thofe  that  had  employed  him,  and  the  other 
Biftiops,  who  had  taken  the  Covenant,  and  had  forced  it  on 
others,  and  now  preach’d  againft  it,  openly  owning  that  they  had 
in  fo  doing  gone  againft  the  exprefs  di&ate  of  their  own  confci- 
ence,  did  very  much  heighten  all  their  prejudices,  and  fixed  them 
fo  in  them,  that  it  was  fcarce  poftible  to  conquer  them  afterwards. 
All  this  was  out  of  meafiire  increafed  by  the  new  incumbents, 
who  were  put  in  the  places  of  the  eje&ed  preachers,  and  were 
generally  very  mean  and  defpicable  in  all  refpe&s.  They  were 
the  worft  preachers  I ever  heard:  They  were  ignorant  to  a re- 
proach : And  many  of  them  were  openly  vitious.  They  were  a 
difgrace  to  their  orders,  and  the  facred  fun&ions $ and  were  in- 
deed the  dreg  and  refufe  of  the  northern  parts.  Thofe  of  them, 
who  arofe  above  contempt  or  fcandal,  were  men  of  fuch  violent 
tempers,  that  they  were  as  much  hated,  as  the  others  were 
defpifed.  This  was  the  fatal  beginning  of  reftoring  Epifcopacy 
in  Scotland , of  which  few  of  the  Biftiops  feemed  to  have  any  fenfe. 
Fahfoul , the  moft  concerned,  had  none  at  all : For  he  fell  into 
a paralytick  ftate,  in  which  he  languifhed  a year  before  he  died. 
I have  thus  opened  the  firft  fettlement  in  Scotland:  Of  which  I 
my  felf  obferved  what  was  vifible,  and  underftood  the  more  fecret 
tranfa&ions  from  thofe,  who  had  fuch  a fhare  in  them,  that  it 
was  not  poftible  for  them,  to  miftake  them : And  I had  no  rca- 
fon  to  think  they  intended  to  deceive,  or  mifinform  me. 
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I will  in  the  next  place  change  the  climate,,  and  give  as  par-  1660. 
ticular  an  account  as  I can  of  the  fettlement  of  England  both  in  ^^£7 
Church  and  State:  Which,  tho’  it  will  be  perhaps  imperfeCl,  of  England. 
and  will  in  fome  parts  be  out  of  order,  yet  I am  well  allured  it 
will  be  found  true;  having  picked  it  up  at  leveral  times,  from 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale , Sir  Robert  Murray,  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury , 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  the  fon  of  the  Lord  Chancellour,  the  Lord 
Hollis , and  Sir  Harbottle  Grimftone , who  was  the  Speaker  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  under  whole  protection  I lived  nine  years 
when  I was  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  he  being  then  Mailer  of  the 
Rolls.  From  fuch  hands  I could  not  be  milled,  when  I laid  all 
together,  and  confidered  what  reafon  I had  to  make  allowances 
for  the  different  accounts  that  diverfity  of  parties  and  interells 
may  lead  men  to  give,  they  too  ealily  believing  lome  things, 
and  as  eafily  rejecting  others,  as  they  Hood  affeCted. 

After  the  King  came  over,  no  perfon  in  the  Houle  of  Com- 
mons had  the  courage  to  move  the  offering  propolitions  for  any 
limitation  of  prerogative,  or  the  defining  of  any  doubtful  points. 

All  was  joy  and  rapture.  If  the  King  had  applyed  himlelf 
to  bulinels,  and  had  purfued  thole  deligns  which  he  lludied  to  re- 
trieve all  the  reft  of  his  reign,  when  it  was  too  late,  he  had  pro- 
bably in  thole  firft  tranfports  carried  every  thing  that  he  would 
have  defired,  either  as  to  revenue  or  power.  But  he  was  fo  giv- 
en up  to  plealiire,  that  he  devolved  the  management  of  all  his 
affairs  on  the  Earl  of  Clarendon ; who,  as  he  had  his  breeding 
in  the  law,  fo  he  had  all  along  declared  himfelf  for  the  ancient 
liberties  of  England,  as  well  as  for  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  A 
domeftick  accident  had  happened  to  him,  which  heightened  his 
zeal  for  the  former.  He,  when  he  began  to  grow  eminent  in 
his  profellion,  came  down  to  lee  his  aged  father,  a gentleman 
of  JViltJhire:  Who,  one  day,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  field 
together,  told  him,  that  men  of  his  profellion  did  often  ftretch 
law  and  prerogative,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  liberty  of  the  lub- 
jeCt,  to  recommend  and  advance  themfelves:  So  he  charged  him, 
if  ever  he  grew  to  any  eminence  in  his  profellion,  that  he  Ihould 
never  facrihcc  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  countrey  to  his  own 
interells,  or  to  the  will  of  a Prince.  He  repeated  this  twice: 

And  immediately  he  fell  into  a fit  of  an  apoplexy,  of  which  he' 
died  in  a few  hours.  This  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  told  the  Lady 
Ranelagh , who  put  him  often  in  mind  of  it:  And  from  her  I 
had  it. 

He  refolved  not  to  ftretch  the  prerogative  beyond  what  it  wascw^»'s 
before  the  wars,  and  would  neither  let  aiide  the  Petition  of  Right,  Jdefa!ednot°i- 
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1660.  nor  endeavour  to  raifc  the  Courts  of  the  Scar  Chamber  or  the 
High  CommifTion  again,  which  could  have  been  eafily  done,  if 
he  had  fet  about  it:  Nor  did  he  think  fit  to  move  for  the  repeal 
of  the  aft  for  triennial  Parliaments,  till  other  matters  w'ere  well 
fettled.  He  took  care  indeed  to  have  all  the  things  that  were 
extorted  by  the  long  Parliament  from  King  Charles  I.  to  be  re- 
pealed. And  fince  the  difpute  of  the  power  of  the  Militia  was 
the  mod  important,  and  the  mod  infilled  on,  he  was  very  ear- 
ned to  have  that  clearly  determined  for  the  future.  But  as  to  all 
the  afts  relating  to  property,  or  the  jud  limitation  of  the  pre- 
rogative, fuch  as  the  matter  of  the  Ihip-moncy,  the  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft,  he  did  not  touch  on  thefe. 
And  as  for  the  danding  revenue,  1200000  /.  a year  was  all  that 
was  alked:  And,  tho’  it  was  much  more  than  any  of  our  Kings 
had  formerly,  yet  it  was  readily  granted.  This  was  to  anfwer 
all  the  ordinary  expcnce  of  the  government.  It  was  believed, 
that  if  two  millions  had  been  alked,  he  could  have  carried  it. 
But  he  had  no  mind  to  put  the  King  out  of  the  neceflity  of  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  his  Parliament.  The  King  came  afterwards  to 
believe,  that  he  could  have  raifed  both  his  authority  and  revenue 
much  higher,  but  that  he  had  no  mind  to  carry  it  farther,  or  to 
trud  him  too  much.  Whether  all  thefe  things  could  have  been  got 
at  that  time,  or  not,  is  above  my  conjefture.  But  this  I know,  that 
all  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  enemies  after  his  fall  faid,  thefe  things 
had  been  eafily  obtained,  if  he  had  taken  any  pains  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  that  he  himfelf  had  no  mind  to  it:  And  they  infufed  this 
into  the  King,  fo  that  he  believed  it,  and  hated  him  mortally 
on  that  account.  And  in  his  difficulties  afterwards  he  faid  often, 
all  thofe  things  might  have  been  prevented,  if  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon had  been  true  to  him. 

Penrr'i  fa-  The  King  had  not  been  many  days  at  Whitehall , when  one 

n'  Fenner,  a violent  fifth-monarchy  man,  who  thought  it  was  not 
enough  to  believe  that  Chrifi  was  to  reign  on  earth,  and  to  pur 
the  faints  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Kingdom,  (an  opinion  that 
they  were  all  unfpcakably  fond  of,)  but  added  to  this,  that  the 
faints  were  to  take  the  Kingdom  themfelves.  He  gathered  fome 
of  the  mod  furious  of  the  party  to  a meeting  in  Coleman  ftreet. 
There  they  concerted  the  day  and  the  manner  of  their  riling  to 
fet  Chrifi  on  his  Throne,  as  they  called  it.  But  withal  they 
meant  to  manage  the  government  in  his  name;  and  were  fo  for- 
mal, that  they  had  prepared  ftandards  and  colours  with  their  de- 
vices on  them,  and  fumiflied  themfelves  with  very  good  arms. 
But  when  the  day  came,  there  was  but  a fmall  appearance,  not 
exceeding  twenty.  However  they  refolved  to  venture  out  into 
t the 
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the  ftreets,  and  cry  out,  No  King  but  Chrifi.  Some  of  them  1 660. 
feemed  perfuaded  that  Chrifi  would  come  down,  and  head  them. 

They  fcoured  the  ftreets  before  them,  and  made  a great  progrefs. 

Some  were  afraid,  and  all  were  amazed  at  this  piece  of  extrava- 
gance. They  killed  a great  many,  but  were  at  laft  mattered  by 
numbers:  And  were  all  either  killed,  or  taken  and  executed. 

Upon  this  fome  troops  of  guards  were  railed.  And  there  was  a 
great  talk  of  a defign,  as  loon  as  the  Army  was  difbanded,  to  raife 
a force  that  Ihould  be  lo  cholen  and  modelled  that  the  King 
might  depend  upon  it ; and  that  it  Ihould  be  lo  confiderable,  that 
there  might  be  no  realon  to  apprehend  new  tumults  any  more. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton  looked  on  a while:  And,  when  he  law 
how  this  defign  leaned  to  be  entertained  and  magnified,  he  en- 
tred  into  a very  free  expoftulation  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
about  it.  He  faid,  they  had  felt  the  effects  of  a military  govern- 
ment, tho’  fober  and  religious,  in  Cromwell’s  army : He  believed 
vitious  and  dillolute  troops  would  be  much  worfe:  The  King 
would  grow  fond  of  them : And  they  would  quickly  become  in- 
lolent  and  ungovernable : And  then  fuch  men  as  he  was  muft 
be  only  inftruments  to  ferve  their  ends.  He  faid,  he  would  not 
look  on,  and  fee  the  ruin  of  his  countrey  begun,  and  be  filent : 

A white  ftaff  Ihould  not  bribe  him.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  was 
perfuaded  he  was  in  the  right,  and  promifed  he  would  divert  the 
King  from  any  other  force  than  what  might  be  decent  to  make 
a Ihew  with,  and  what  might  ferve  to  difperfe  unruly  multitudes. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton  faid,  if  it  went  no  farther  he  could  bear 
it;  but  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  fix  luch  a number,  as  would  pleafe 
our  Princes,  and  not  give  jealoufy.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  per- 
fuaded the  King,  that  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  carry  himfelf 
with  great  caution,  till  the  old  Army  Ihould  be  difbanded:  For, 
if  an  ill  humour  got  among  them,  they  knew  both  their  cou- 
rage and  their  principles,  which  the  prefent  times  had  for  a while 
a little  fiapprefled:  Yet  upon  any  juft  jealoufy  there  might  be 
great  caule  to  fear  new  and  more  violent  diforders.  By  thele 
means  the  King  was  lb  wrought  on,  that  there  was  no  great  oc- 
cafion  given  for  jealoufy.  The  Army  was  to  be  difbanded,  but 
in  luch  a manner,  with  fo  much  relpeft,  and  lb  exadt  an  account 
of  arrears,  and  luch  gratuities,  that  it  looked  rather  to  be  the 
difmilfing  them  to  the  next  opportunity,  and  a relerving  them 
till  there  Ihould  be  occafion  for  their  fervice,  than  a breaking  of 
them.  They  were  certainly  the  braveft,  the  beft  difciplined,  and 
the  Ibbereft  Army  that  had  been  known  in  thefe  latter  ages : Eve- 
ry foldier  was  able  to  do  the  lunftions  of  an  officer.  The  Court 
was  at  great  quiet,  when  they  got  rid  of  fuch  a burden,  as  lay  on 
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1660 . them  from  the  fear  of  fuch  a body  of  men.  The  guards,  and 
the  new  troops  that  were  raifed,  were  made  up  of  itich  of  the 
Army  as  Monk  recommended,  and  anfwered  for.  And  with  that 
his  great  intered  at  Court  came  to  a ftand.  He  was  little  confix 
dcred  afterwards. 

The  trial  In  one  thing  the  temper  of  the  nation  appeared  to  be  contrary 
onofVhe11'1  t0  fevere  proceedings:  For,  tho’  the  Regicides  were  at  that  time 
Regicides,  odious  beyond  all  expreflion,  and  the  trials  and  executions  of  the 
fird  that  fulfered  were  run  to  by  vad  crouds,  and  all  people  feem- 
ed  pleafed  with  the  fight,  yet  the  odioufnefs  of  the  crime  grew 
at  lad  to  be  fo  much  flatten’d  by  the  frequent  executions,  and 
mod  of  thofe  who  differed  dying  with  much  firmnefs  and  fhew 
of  piety,  judifying  all  they  had  done,  not  without  a feeming  joy 
for  their  differing  on  that  account,  that  the  King  was  advifed 
not  to  proceed  farther,  at  lead  not  to  have  the  feene  fo  near  the 
Court  as  Charing- crofs.  It  was  indeed  remarkable  that  Peters , 
a fort  of  an  cnthufiadical  buffoon  preacher,  tho’  a very  vitious 
man,  who  had  been  of  great  ufe  to  Cromwell,  and  had  been  outra- 
geous in  preffing  the  King’s  death  with  the  cruelty  and  rudenefs  of 
an  Inquifitor,  was  the  man  of  them  all  that  was  the  mod  funk  in 
his  fpirit,  and  could  not  in  any  fort  bear  his  punifhment.  He  had 
neither  the  honefly  to  repent  of  it,  nor  the  drength  of  mind  to 
differ  for  it  as  all  the  red  of  them  did.  He  was  obferved  all  the 
while  to  be  drinking  jfome  cordial  liquors  to  keep  him  from  faint- 
ing. Harrifon  was  the  firft  that  differed.  He  was  a fierce  and 
bloody  enthufiad.  And  it  was  believed,  that  while  the  army  was  in 
doubt,  whether  it  was  fitter  to  kill  the  King  privately,  or  to  bring 
him  to  an  open  trial,  that  he  offered,  if  a private  way  was  fettled 
on,  to  be  the  man  that  fliould  do  it.  So  he  was  begun  with.  But, 
however  reafonable  this  might  be  in  it  felf,  it  had  a very  ill  effed: 
For  he  was  a man  of  great  heat  and  refolution,  fixed  in  his  princi- 
ples, and  fo  perfuaded  of  them,  that  he  had  never  looked  after  any 
intereds  of  his  own,  but  had  oppofed  Cromwell  when  he  fet  up 
for  himfelf.  He  went  thro’  all  the  indignities  and  feverities  of  his 
ekecution,  in  which  the  letter  of  the  law  in  cafes  of  treafon  was 
pundually  obferved,  with  a calmnefs,  or  rather  a chearfulnefs,  that 
ado ni  filed  the  fpedators.  He  fpoke  very  pofitively,  that  what 
they  had  done  was  the  caufe  and  work  of  God,  which  he  was 
confident  God  would  own  and  raife  up  again,  how  much  foever 
it  differed  at  that  time.  Upon  this  a report  was  fpread,  and  ge- 
nerally believed,  that  he  faid,  he  himfelf  fhould  rife  again : Tho’ 
the  party  denied  that,  and  reported  the  words  as  I have  fet  them 
down.  One  perfon  efcaped,  as  was  reported,  merely  by  his  vi- 
ces: Henry  Martin , who  had  been  a mod  violent  enemy  to 
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Monarchy.  But  all  that  he  moved  for,  W3S  upon  Roman  or  Greek  1660. 
principles.  He  never  entered  into  matters  of  Religion,  but  on 
defign  to  laugh  both  at  them  and  all  morality ; for  he  was  both 
an  impious  and  vitious  man.  And  now  in  his  imprifonmcnt  he 
deliver’d  himfelf  up  to  vice  and  blafphemy.  It  was  faid,  that 
this  helped  him  to  fo  many  friends,  that  upon  that  very  account 
he  was  fpared.  John  Goodwin  and  Milton  did  alfo  efcape  all  cen- 
lure,  to  the  furprife  of  all  people.  Goodwin  had  fo  often  not  only 
juftified,  but  magnified  the  putting  the  King  to  death,  both  in 
his  fermons  and  books,  that  few  thought  he  could  have  been  ei- 
ther forgot  or  excufed;  for  Peters  and  he  were  the  only  preachers 
that  fpoke  of  it  in  that  ftrain.  But  Goodwin  had  been  lo  zea- 
lous an  Arminian,  and  had  fown  fuch  divifion  among  all  the 
fedtaries  upon  thefe  heads,  that  it  was  faid  this  procured  him 
friends.  Upon  what  account  foever  it  was,  he  was  not  cenfured. 

Milton  had  appeared  lo  boldly,  tho’  with  much  wit  and  great 
purity  and  elegancy  of  ftyle,  againft  Salmafius  and  others,  upon 
that  argument  of  the  putting  the  King  to  death,  and  had  difco- 
vered  fuch  violence  againft  the  late  King  and  all  the  Royal  family, 
and  againft  Monarchy,  that  it  was  thought  a ftrange  omiflion  if 
he  was  forgot,  and  an  odd  ftrain  of  clemency,  if  it  was  intended 
he  fhould  be  forgiven.  He  was  not  excepted  out  of  the  aft  of  in- 
demnity. And  afterwards  he  came  out  of  his  concealment,  and 
lived  many  years  much  vifited  by  all  ftrangers,  and  much  ad- 
mired by  all  at  home  for  the  poems  he  writ,  tho’  he  was  then 
blind ; chiefly  that  of  Paradife  Loft , in  which  there  is  a noblenefs 
both  of  contrivance  and  execution,  that,  tho’  he  affefted  to  write 
in  blank  verfe  without  rhyme,  and  made  many  new  and  rough 
words,  yet  it  was  efteemed  the  beautifulleft  and  perfefteft  poem 
that  ever  was  writ,  at  leaft  in  our  language. 

But  as  the  fparing  thefe  perfons  was  much  cenfured,  fo  on  the  1661. 
other  hand  the  putting  Sir  Henry  Vane  to  death  was  as  much  yJJrfecV 
blamed : For  the  declaration  from  Breda  being  full  for  an  in-  I,a'r- 
demnity  to  all,  except  the  Regicides,  he  was  comprehended  in 
that,  fince,  tho’  he  was  for  changing  the  government,  and  de- 
pofing  the  King,  yet  he  did  not  approve  of  the  putting  him  to 
death,  nor  of  the  force  put  on  the  Parliament,  but  did  for  fome 
time,  while  thefe  things  were  afted,  withdraw  from  the  fcene. 

This  was  fo  reprefented  by  his  friends,  that  an  addrefs  was  made 
by  both  Houfe?  on  his  behalf,  to  which  the  King  gave  a favoura- 
ble anfwer,  tho’  in  general  words.  So  he  reckoned  that  he  was 
fafe,  that  being  equivalent  to  an  aft  of  Parliament,  tho’  it  wan- 
ted the  neceftary  forms.  Yet  the  great  fhare  he  had  in  the  at- 
tainder 
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1661.  tainder  of  the  Earl  Strafford , and  in  the  whole  turn  of  affairs  to 
^/^v'>-'the  total  change  of  government,  but  above  all  the  great  opini- 
on that  was  had  of  his  parts  and  capacity  to  embroil  matters  again, 
made  the  Court  think  it  was  neceffary  to  put  him  out  of  the  way. 
He  was  naturally  a very  fearful  man:  This  one  who  knew  him 
well  told  me,  and  gave  me  eminent  inftances  of  it.  He  had  a 
head  as  darkened  in  his  notions  of  religion,  as  his  mind  was 
clouded  with  fear:  For  tho*  he  fet  up  a form  of  religion  in  a 
way  of  his  own,  yet  it  confifted  rather  in  a withdrawing  from 
all  other  forms,  than  in  any  new  or  particular  opinions  or  forms ; 
from  which  he  and  his  party  were  called  Seekers,  and  feemed  to- 
wait  for  fome  new  and  clearer  manifeftations.  In  thefe  meetings 
he  preached  and  prayed  often  himfelf,  but  with  fo  peculiar  a dark- 
nefs,  that  tho’  I nave  fometimes  taken  pains  to  fee  if  I could  find 
out  his  meaning,  in  his  works,  yet  I could  never  reach  it.  And 
fince  many  others  have  faid  the  fame,  it  may  be  reafonable  to 
believe  he  hid  fomewhat  that  was  a neceffary  key  to  the  reft. 
His  friends  told  me,  he  leaned  to  Origerts  notion  of  an  univerfal 
falvation  of  ail,  both  of  devils  and  the  damned,  and  to  the  doc- 
trine of  pre-exiftence.  When  he  faw  his  death  was  defigned,  he 
compofed  himfelf  to  it,  with  a refolution  that  furprifed  all  who 
knew  how  little  of  that  was  natural  to  him.  Some  inftances  of  this 
were  very  extraordinary,  tho5  they  cannot  be  mentioned  with  de- 
And  execu-  cency.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-Hill,  where  a new  and  ve- 
ry indecent  pradice  was  begun.  It  was  obferved,  that  the  dying 
fpeeches  of  the  Regicides  had  left  impreflions  on  the  hearers,  that 
' were  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  government.  So  ftrains 
of  a peculiar  nature  being  expeded  from  him,  to  prevent  that, 
drummers  were  placed  under  the  fcaffold,  who  as  foon  as  he  be- 
gan to  /peak  of  the  publick,  upon  a fign  given,  ftruck  up  with 
their  drums.  This  put  him  in  no  diforder.  He  defired  they 
might  be  flopped,  for  he  underftood  what  was  meant  by  it. 
Then  he  went  thro5  his  devotions.  And,  as  he  was  taking  leave 
of  thofe  about  him,  he  happening  to  fay  fomewhat  with  relati- 
on to  the  times,  the  drums  ftruck  up  a fecond  time : So  he  gave 
over,  and  died  with  fo  much  compofednefs,  that  it  was  general- 
ly thought,  the  government  had  loft  more  than  it  had  gained  by 
his  death. 

The  King  . The  ad  of  indemnity  pafs’d  with  very  few  exceptions  j at  which 
5pV,c0hhufelfthe  Cavaliers  were  highly  diffatisfied,  and  made  great  complaints 
pieafures.  Gf  lt  jn  the  difpofal  of  offices  and  places,  as  it  was  not  pofli- 
ble  to  gratify  all,  fo  there  was  little  regard  had  to  mens  merits  or 
fervices.  The  King  was  determined  to  moft  of  thefe  by  the  ca- 
bal that  met  at  Miftrefs  Palmer’s  lodgings.  And  tho*  the  Earl  of 
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Clarendon  did  often  prevail  with  the  King  to  alter  the  refoluti-  1661. 
ons  taken  there,  yet  he  was  forced  to  let  a great  deal  go  that  he 
did  not  like.  He  would  never  make  applications  to  Miftrefs  Pal- 
mer, nor  let  any  thing  pafs  the  feal  in  which  fhe  was  named,  as 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  would  never  fuffer  her  name  to  be  in  the 
Treafury  books.  Thofe  vertuous  Minifters  thought  it  became 
them,  to  let  the  world  fee  that  they  did  not  comply  with  the 
King  in  his  vices.  But  whether  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  fpoke  fo 
freely  to  the  King  about  his  courfe  of  life,  as  was  given  out,  I 
cannot  tell.  When  the  Cavaliers  faw,  they  had  not  that  {hare 
in  places  that  they  expected,  they  complained  of  it  fo  highly, 
that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon , to  excufe  the  King’s  palling  them  by, 
was  apt  to  beat  down  the  value  they  fet  on  their  fervices:  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  implacable  hatred  in  many  of  them, 
that  was  compleated  by  the  extent  and  comprehenfivenefs  of  the 
ad  of  indemnity,  which  cut  off  their  hopes  of  being  re-imburfed  The  of 
out  of  the  fines,  if  not  the  confifcations  of  thofe,  who  had  during  InSSd. 
the  courfe  of  the  wars  been  on  the  Parliament’s  fide.  It  is  true, 
the  firft  Parliament,  called,  by  way  of  derogation,  the  Conven- 
tion, had  been  too  much  on  that  fide  not  to  lecure  themfelves  and 
their  friends.  So  they  took  care  to  have  the  moft  comprehen- 
five  words  put  in  it,  that  could  be  thought  of.  But  when  the 
new  Parliament  was  called  a year  after,  in  which  there  was  a de- 
fign  to  fet  afide  the  ad  of  indemnity,  and  to  have  brought  in  a 
new  one,  the  King  did  fo  pofitively  infifl  on  his  adhering  to 
the  ad  of  indemnity,  that  the  defign  of  breaking  into  it  was  laid 
ahde.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  owned  it  was  his  counfel.  Ads 
or  promifes  of  indemnity,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  held  facred: 

A fidelity  in  the  obfervation  of  them  was  the  only  foundation, 
upon  which  any  government  could  hope  to  quiet  feditions  or 
civil  wars : And  if  people  once  thought , that  thofe  promifes 
were  only-made  to  deceive  them,  without  an  intention  to  obferve 
them  religioufly,  they  would  never  for  the  future  hearken  to  any 
treaty.  He  often  faid,  it  was  the  making  thofe  promifes  had 
brought  the  King  home,  and  it  was  the  keeping  them  muff  keep 
him  at  home.  So  that  whole  work  from  beginning  to  the  end 
was  entirely  his.  The  angry  men,  that  were  thus  difappointed 
of  all  their  hopes,  made  a jell  of  the  title  of  it,  An  aH  of  obli- 
vion and  of  indemnity ; and  faid,  the  King  had  pafs’d  an  ad  of 
oblivion  for  his  friends,  and  of  indemnity  for  his  enemies.  To 
load  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  the  more,  it  was  given  out  that  he 
advifed  the  King  to  gain  his  enemies,  fince  he  was  f'ure  of  his 
friends  by  their  principles.  With  this  he  was  often  charged,  tho* 
he  always  denied  it.  Whether  the  King  faftened  it  upon  him 
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1661.  after  he  had  difgraced  him,  to  make  him  the  more  odious,  I 
cannot  tell.  It  is  certain,  the  King  faid  many  very  hard  things 
of  him,  for  which  he  was  much  blamed:  And  in  mod  of  them  he 
was  but  little  believed. 

1661.  I*  was  natural  for  the  King  upon  his  Reftoration  to  look  out 
for  a proper  marriage.  And  it  was  foon  obfervcd,  that  he  was 
mKii«gc6’  refolved  not  to  marry  a Proteftant.  He  pretended  a contempt 
of  the  Germans,  and  of  the  northern  Crowns.  France  had  no 
filter.  He  had  feen  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  daughters,  and  liked 
none  of  them.  Spain  had  only  two  Infantas:  And  as  the  elded 
was  married  to  the  King  of  France,  the  lecond  was  to  go  to 
Vienna.  So  the  Houfe  of  Portugal  only  remained,  to  furnifh  him 
a wife,  among  the  crowned  heads.  Monk  began  to  hearken  to 
a motion  made  him  for  this  by  a Jew,  that  managed  the  con- 
cerns of  Portugal,  which  were  now  given  for  lod,  hnce  they  were 
abandoned  by  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  ; in  which  it 
appears  by  Cardinal  Mazartris  letters,  that  he  did  entirely  deliver 
up  their  concerns;  which  was  imputed  to  his  defire  to  pleafe  the 
Queen-mother  of  France , who,  being  a daughter  of  Spain,  own- 
ed herfelf  dill  to  be  in  the  intereds  of  Spain  in  every  thing  in 
which  France  was  not  concerned,  for  in  that  cafe  die  pretended 
fhe  was  true  to  the  Crown  of  France.  And  this  was  the  true  fe- 
cret  of  Cardinal  Mazarin’s  carrying  on  that  war  fo  feebly  as  he 
did,  to  gratify  the  Queen-mother  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  own 
covetoufnels  on  the  other : For  the  lefs  publick  expence  was  made, 
he  had  the  greater  occafions  of  enriching  himfelf,  which  was  all 
he  thought  on.  The  Portuguese  being  thus,  as  they  thought, 
cad  off  by  France,  were  very  apprehenlivc  of  falling  under  the 
CaJliUians,  who,  how  weak  foever  they  were  in  oppofition  to 
France,  yet  were  like  to  be  too  hard  for  them,  when  they  had 
nothing  elfe  on  their  hands.  So,  vad  offers  were  made,  if  the 
King  would  marry  their  Infanta,  and  take  them  under  his  protec- 
tion. Monk  was  the  more  encouraged  to  entertain  the  proporti- 
on, bccaufe  fome  pretended,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war 
of  Portugal,  King  Charles  had  entred  into  a negotiation  for  a 
a marriage  between  his  fon  and  this  Infanta.  And  the  venerati- 
on paid  his  memory  was  then  fo  high,  that  every  thing  he  had 
projected  was  edeemed  facrcd.  Monk  promiled  to  lerve  the  in- 
tereds of  Portugal:  And  that  was,  as  Sir  Robert  Southwell  told 
me,  the  fird  dep  made  in  that  matter.  Soon  after  the  King 
came  into  England,  an  embaffy  of  congratulation  came  from 
thence,  with  orders  to  negotiate  that  bufinefs.  The  Sptmijh  Em- 
baffador,  who  had  a pretenfion  of  merit  from  the  King  in  be- 
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half  of  that  Crown,  fince  they  had  received  and  entertained  him  1661. 
at  BmfJ'dsy  when  France  had  thrown  him  off,  fct  himfelf  much 
againft  this  match : And  among  other  things  affirmed,  that  the 
Infanta  was  incapable  of  having  children.  But  this  was  little  con- 
fdered.  The  Spaniards,  are  not  very  fcrupulous  in  affirming 
any  thing  that  ferves  their  ends : And  this  marriage  was  like  to 
fecure  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal . So  it  was  no  wonder  that  he 
oppofed  it:  And  little  regard  was  had  to  all  that  he  faid  to  break 
it. 

At  this  time  Monfieur  Fouquet  was  gaining  an  afcendant  in  the  An  alliance 
counfels  of  France , Cardinal  Mazarin  falling  then  into  a lan-fromW#. 
guifhing,  of  which  he  died  a year  after.  He  fent  one  over  to 
the  King  with  a projeft  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  En- 
gland. He  was  addreffed  firft  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon , to  whom 
he  enlarged  on  all  the  heads  of  the  fchcme  he  had  brought,  of 
which  the  match  with  Portugal  was  a main  article.  And,  to  make 
all  go  down  the  better,  Fouquet  defired  to  enter  into  a particu- 
lar friendfhip  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  fent  him  the  offer 
of  10000/,  and  allured  him  of  the  renewing  the  fame  prefent 
every  year.  The  Lord  Clarendon  told  him,  he  would  lay  all 
that  related  to  the  King  faithfully  before  him,  and  give  him  his 
anfwer  in  a little  time : But  for  what  related  to  himfelf,  he  faid, 
he  ferved  a great  and  bountiful  matter,  who  knew  well  how  to 
lupport  and  reward  his  fervants:  He  would  ever  ferve  him  faith- 
fully j and,  becaufe  he  knew  he  mult  ferve  thofe  from  whom  he 
accepted  the  hire,  therefore  he  rejected  the  offer  with  great 
indignation.  He  laid  before  the  King  the  heads  of  the  propo- 
fed  alliance,  which  required  much  confutation.  But  in  the  next 
place  he  told  both  the  King  and  his  brother  what  had  been  of- 
fered to  himfelf.  They  both  advifcd  him  to  accept  of  it.  Why, 
faid  he,  have  you  a mind  that  I fhould  betray  you?  The  King 
anfwered,  he  knew  nothing  could  corrupt  him.  Then,  faid  he, 
you  know  me  better  than  I do  my  felf:  For  if  I take  the  money 
I fhall  find  the  fweet  of  it,  and  ftudy  to  have  it  continued  to 
me  by  deferving  it.  He  told  them,  how  he  had  reje&ed  the 
offer  j and  very  ferioufly  warned  the  King  of  the  danger  he  faw 
he  might  fall  into,  if  he  fuffered  any  of  thofe,  who  ferved  him, 
to  be  once  penfioners  to  other  Princes : Thofe  prefents  were  made 
only  to  biais  them  in  their  counfels,  and  to  difeover  fecrets  by 
their  means:  And  if  the  King  gave  way  to  it,  the  taking  mo- 
ney would  foon  grow  to  a habit,  and  fpread  like  an  infection 
thro5  the  whole  Court. 
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1661.  As  the  motion  for  the  match  with  Portugal  was  carried  on, 
Spj^'^-'an  incident  of  an  extraordinary  nature  happened  in  the  Court, 
of  Tort's  The  Earl  of  Clarendon’s  daughter,  being  with  child,  and  near 
marriage.  ]lcr  tjmC)  called  upon  the  Duke  of  Yorlc  to  own  his  marriage  with 
her.  She  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  the  Princefs  Royal : And 
the  Duke,  who  was  even  to  his  old  age  of  an  amorous  difpofiti- 
tion,  tried  to  gain  her  to  comply  with  his  defires.  She  mana- 
ged the  matter  with  fo  much  addrefs,  that  in  conclufion  he  mar- 
ried her.  Her  father  did  very  folemnly  proteft,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  till  now  that  it  broke  out.  The  Duke 
thought  to  have  fhaken  her  from  claiming  it  by  great  promifes, 
and  as  great  threatnings.  But  file  was  a woman  of  a great  fpirit. 
She  faid,  file  was  his  wife,  and  would  have  it  known  that  file 
was  fo,  let  him  ufe  her  afterwards  as  he  pleafed.  Many  difi- 
courfes  were  let  about  upon  this  occafion.  But  the  King  ordered 
lome  Bifiiops  and  Judges  to  perufe  the  proofs  (he  had  to  produce: 
And  they  reported  that,  according  to  the  do&rine  of  the  Gof- 
pel,  and  the  law  of  England,  it  was  a good  marriage.  So  it  was 
not  poffible  to  break  it,  but  by  trying  how  far  the  matter  could 
be  carried  againft  her,  for  marrying  a perfon  fo  near  the  King 
without  his  leave.  The  King  would  not  break  with  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  : And  fo  he  told  his  brother,  he  mull  drink  as  he  brew- 
ed, and  live  with  her  whom  he  had  made  his  wife.  All  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon’s  enemies  rejoyced  at  this : For  they  reckoned, 
how  much  foever  it  feemed  to  raife  him  at  prefent,  yet  it  would 
raife  envy  fo  high  againft  him,  and  make  the  King  fo  jealous  of 
him,  as  being  more  in  his  brother’s  interefts  than  in  his  own, 
that  they  looked  on  it  as  that  which  would  end  in  his  ruine. 
And  he  himfelf  thought  fo,  as  his  fon  told  me:  For,  as  loon  as 
he  knew  of  it,  and  when  he  faw  his  fon  lifted  up  with  it,  he 
protefted  to  him,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  till  it 
broke  out ; but  added,  that  he  looked  on  it,  as  that  which  muft 
be  all  their  ruine  fooner  or  later. 

Upon  this  I will  digrefs  a little  to  give  an  account  of  the  Duke’s 
charafttr"'1  cllara|fter>  whom  I knew  for  fome  years  fo  particularly,  that  I 
can  fay  much  upon  my  own  knowledge.  He  was  very  brave  in 
his  youth,  and  fo  much  magnified  by  Monfieur  Turenne,  that, 
till  his  marriage  leffened  him  he  really  clouded  the  King,  and 
pafs’d  for  the  fuperior  genius.  He  was  naturally  candid  and  fin- 
cere,  and  a firm  friend,  till  affairs  and  his  religion  wore  out  all 
his  firft  principles  and  inclinations.  He  had  a great  defire  to 
underftand  affairs : And  in  order  to  that  he  kept  a conftant  jour- 
nal of  all  that  pafs’d,  of  which  he  fhewed  me  a great  deal. 
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The  Duke  of  Buckingham  gave  me  once  a fhort  but  fever e cha-  1660. 
rafter  of  the  two  brothers.  It  was  the  more  fevere,  becaufe  it 
was  true:  The  King  (he  faid)  could  lee  things  if  he  would,  and 
the  Duke  would  fee  things  if  he  could.  He  hid  no  true  judg- 
ment, and  was  foon  determined  by  thole  whom  he  trufted : But 
he  was  obftinate  againft  all  other  advices.  He  was  bred  with 
high  notions  of  the  Kingly  authority,  and  laid  it  down  for  a max- 
im, that  all  who  oppofed  the  King  were  rebels  in  their  hearts.  He 
was  perpetually  in  one  amour  or  other,  without  being  very  nice 
in  his  choice:  Upon  which  the  King  faid  once,  he  believed  his 
brother  had  his  miftrefles  given  him  by  his  Priefts  for  penance. 

He  gave  me  this  account  of  his  changing  his  religion:  When 
he  elcaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Nortlyumberland,  who 
had  the  charge  of  his  education  trufted  to  him  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  had  ufed  him  with  great  refpeft,  all  due  care  was 
taken,  as  loon  as  he  got  beyond  fea,  to  form  him  to  a ftrift 
adherence  to  the  Church  of  England:  Among  other  things 
much  was  faid  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  tra- 
dition from  the  Apoftles  in  fupport  of  Epifcopacy : So  that,  when 
he  came  to  obferve  that  there  was  more  reafon  to  fubmit  to  the 
Catholick  Church  than  to  one  particular  Church,  and  that  other 
traditions  might  be  taken  on  her  word,  as  well  as  Epifcopacy 
was  received  among  us,  he  thought  the  ftep  was  not  great,  but 
that  it  was  very  reafonable  to  go  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome: 

And  Doftor  Steward  having  taught  him  to  believe  a real  but  un- 
conceivable prefence  of  Chr'tfi  in  the  Sacrament,  he  thought 
this  went  more  than  half  way  to  tranfubftantiation.  He  faid,  that 
a Nun’s  advice  to  him  to  pray  every  day,  that,  if  he  was  not 
in  the  right  way,  God  would  let  him  right,  did  make  a great 
impreflion  on  him.  But  he  never  told  me  when  or  where  he 
was  reconciled.  He  fuffered  me  to  fay  a great  deal  to  him  on 
all  thele  heads.  I ftiewed  the  difference  between  fubmiflion  and 
obedience  in  matters  of  order  and  indifferent  things,  and  an  im- 
plicite  fubmiflion  from  the  belief  of  infallibility.  I alfo  ftiewed 
him  the  difference  between  a fpeculation  of  a mode  of  Chr  'tfl’s 
prcfencc,  when  it  refted  in  an  opinion,  and  an  adoration  found- 
ed on  it:  Tho’  the  opinion  of  fuch  a prefence  was  wrong,  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  that  alone:  But  the  adoration  of  an  undue 
objeft  was  idolatry.  He  fuffered  me  to  talk  much  and  often  to 
him  on  thefe  heads.  But  1 plainly  faw,  it  made  no  impreflion: 

And  all  that  he  feemed  to  intend  by  it  was,  to  make  u(e  of  me 
as  an  inftrument  to  foften  the  averfion  that  people  began  to  be 
poflefled  with  to  him.  He  was  naturally  eager  and  revengeful : 

And  was  againft  the  taking  off  any  that  fet  up  in  an  oppolition 
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1660.  to  the  mcafures  of  the  Court,  and  who  by  that  means  grew  po- 
pular  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  He  was  for  rougher  methods. 
He  continued  for  many  years  diflembling  his  religion,  and  feemed 
zealous  for  the  Church  of  England:  But  it  was  chiefly  on  defign 
to  hinder  all  propofitions  that  tended  to  unite  us  among  our  fclves. 
He  was  a frugal  Prince,  and  brought  his  Court  into  method  and 
magnificence:  For  he  had  100000  /.  a year  allowed  him.  He  was 
made  High  Admiral : And  he  came  to  underftand  all  the  concerns 
of  the  fea  very  particularly.  He  had  a very  able  Secretary  about 
him,  Sir  IVtlliam  Coventry  -,  a man  of  great  notions  and  eminent 
vertues,  the  beft  Speaker  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  capable 
of  bearing  the  chief  miniftry,  as  it  was  once  thought  he  was  ve- 
ry near  it.  The  Duke  found,  all  the  great  feamen  had  a deep  tinc- 
ture from  their  education  : They  both  hated  Popery,  and  loved 
liberty:  They  were  men  of  feverc  tempers,  and  kept  good  difei- 
pline.  But  in  order  to  the  putting  the  fleet  into  more  confident 
hands,  the  Duke  began  a method  of  fending  pages  of  honour, 
and  other  young  perlons  of  quality,  to  be  bred  to  the  lea.  And 
thele  were  put  in  command,  as  loon  as  they  were  capable  of  it, 
if  not  fooner.  This  difeouraged  many  of  the  old  feamen,  when 
they  faw  in  what  a channel  advancement  was  like  to  go;  who 
upon  that  left  the  fcrvice,  and  went  and  commanded  merchant- 
men. By  this  means  the  vertue  and  difeipline  of  the  navy  is 
much  loft.  It  is  true,  we  have  a breed  of  many  gallant  men, 
who  do  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  aftion.  But  it  is  thought,  the 
Nation  has  fuffered  much  by  the  vices  and  diforders  of  thole 
Captains,  who  have  rifen  by  their  quality,  more  than  by  merit 
or  lervice. 

TheDuch-  The  Duchefs  of  Tori  was  a very  extraordinary  woman.  She 
efi’i  charac- great  knowledge,  and  a lively  fenle  of  things.  She  loon 
underltood  what  belonged  to  a Princefs;  and  took  Hate  on  her 
rather  too  much.  She  writ  well ; and  had  begun  the  Duke’s  life, 
of  which  Ihe  Ihewed  me  a volume.  It  was  all  drawn  from  his 
journal : And  he  intended  to  have  employed  me  in  carrying  it 
on.  She  was  bred  to  great  ftri&nels  in  religion,  and  pradilcd 
fecret  confelfion.  Morley  told  me,  he  was  her  confellor.  She 
began  at  twelve  years  old,  and  continued  under  his  direction, 
till,  upon  her  father’s  difgrace,  he  was  put  from  the  Court.  She 
was  generous  and  friendly ; but  was  too  fevere  an  enemy. 

The  Duke  The  King’s  third  brother,  the  Duke  of  G/oceJler,  was  of  a 
chutafT  temper  different  from  his  two  brothers.  He  was  active,  and 
loved  bufinefs,  was  apt  to  have  particular  friendlhips;  and 
had  an  infinuating  temper,  which  was  generally  very  accept- 
able. The  King  loved  him  much  better  than  the  Duke  of  York. 
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But  he  was  uneafy,  when  he  faw  there  was  no  poft  left  for  him,  1660. 
fince  Monk  was  General.  So  he  fpoke  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
that  he  might  be  made  Lord  Treafarer.  But  he  told  him,  it 
was  a poft  below  his  dignity.  He  would  not  be  put  off  with  that: 

For  he  could  not  bear  an  idle  life,  nor  to  fee  his  brother  at  the 
head  of  the  Fleet,  when  he  himfelf  had  neither  bufinels  nor  de- 
pendence. But  the  mirth  and  entertainments  of  that  time  raif* 
ed  his  blood  fo  high,  that  he  took  the  fmall  pox;  of  which  he 
died,  much  lamented  by  all,  but  moft  particularly  by  the  King, 
who  was  never  in  his  whole  life  feen  fo  much  troubled,  as  he 
was  on  that  occafion.  Thole,  who  would  not  believe  he  had 
much  tendernefs  in  his  nature,  imputed  this  rather  to  his  jealou- 
fy  of  the  brother  that  furvived,  fince  he  had  now  loft  the  only 
perfon  that  could  ballance  him.  Not  long  after  him  the  Prin- 
cefs  Royal  died  likewife  of  the  fmall  pox;  but  was  not  much 
lamented.  She  had  lived  in  her  widowhood  for  fome  years  with 
great  reputation,  kept  a decent  Court,  and  fupported  her  brothers 
very  liberally  j and  lived  within  bounds.  But  her  mother,  who 
had  the  art  of  making  herfelf  believe  any  thing  {he  had  a mind 
to,  upon  a convcrfation  with  the  Queen  Mother  of  France , fan- 
cied the  King  of  France  might  be  inclined  to  marry  her.  So 
ftie  writ  to  her  to  come  to  Parts.  In  order  to  that,  {he  made 
an  equipage  far  above  what  fhe  could  {upport.  So  {he  ran  her- 
felf  into  debt,  fold  all  her  jewels,  and  fome  eftates  that  were 
in  her  power  as  her  fon’s  guardian ; and  was  not  only  difap- 
pointed  of  that  vain  expectation,  but  fell  into  fome  misfortunes, 
that  leffened  the  reputation  {lie  had  formerly  lived  in.  Upon 
her  death  it  might  have  been  expected,  both  in  juftice  and  gra- 
titude, that  the  King  would  in  a moft  particular  manner  have 
taken  her  Ion,  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  into  his  protection. 

But  he  fell  into  better  hands:  For  his  grandmother  became  his 
guardian,  and  took  care  both  of  his  eftate  and  his  education. 

Thus  two  of  the  branches  of  the  Royal  family  were  cut  offTheprof- 
foon  after  the  Reftoration.  And  fo  little  do  the  events  of  things 
anfwcr  the  firft  appearances,  that  a Royal  family  of  three  Prin-  m“ch 
ces  and  two  Princcffes,  all  young  and  graceful  perfons,  that  ^ ' 
promifed  a numerous  iffue,  did  moulder  away  fo  faft,  that  now, 
while  I am  writing,  all  is  reduced  to  the  perfon  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  Duchels  of  Savoy.  The  King  had  a very  numerous  iffue, 
th o’  none  by  his  Queen.  The  Duke  had  by  both  his  wives,  and 
fome  irregular  amours,  a very  numerous  iffue.  And  the  prefent 
Queen  has  had  a moft  fruitful  marriage  as  to  iffue,  tho’  none 
of  them  furvive.  The  Princels  Henrtette  was  fo  plealed  with  the 
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1660.  diverfion  of  the  French  Court,  that  (lie  was  glad  to  go  thither 
again  to  be  married  to  the  King’s  Brother. 

Sc  bomb  erg  As  the  treaty  with  Portugal  went  on,  France  did  engage  in 

S^/wTo  ^le  concerns  of  that  Crown,  tho’  they  had  by  treaty  promifed 
Portugal,  the  contrary  to  the  Spaniards . To  excufe  their  perfidy,  Count 
Schomberg , a German  by  birth,  and  a Calvinifl:  by  his  religion, 
was  ordered  to  go  thither,  as  one  prevailed  with  by  the  Portugal 
Ambaflfador,  and  not  as  fent  over  by  the  orders  of  the  Court  of 
France.  He  pafs’d  thro’  England  to  concert  with  the  King  the 
matters  of  Portugal , and  the  fupply  that  was  to  be  fent  thither 
from  England.  He  told  me,  the  King  had  admitted  him  into  great 
familiarities  with  him  at  Parts.  He  had  known  him  firft  at  the 
Hague:  For  he  was  the  Prince  of  Oranges  particular  favourite; 
but  had  fo  great  a (hare  in  the  laft  violent  a&ions  of  his  life, 
fazing  the  States,  and  in  the  attempt  upon  Amflerdam , that 
he  left  the  favice  upon  his  death ; and  gained  fo  great  a reputa- 
tion in  France , that,  after  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Ttirenne , he 
was  thought  the  befit  General  they  had.  He  had  much  free  dif- 
courfe  with  the  King,  tho’  he  found  his  mind  was  fo  turned  to 
mirth  and  pleafure,  that  he  feemed  fcarce  capable  of  laying  any 
thing  to  heart.  He  advifed  him  to  let  up  for  the  head  of  the 
Proteftant  religion : For  tho’,  he  faid  to  him,  he  knew  he  had 
not  much  religion,  yet  his  interefts  led  him  to  that.  It  would 
keep  the  Princes  of  Germany  in  a great  dependence  on  him, 
and  make  him  the  umpire  of  all  their  affairs;  and  would  procure 
him  great  credit  with  the  Huguenots  of  France , and  keep  that 
Crown  in  perpetual  fear  of  him.  He  advifed  the  King  to  em- 
ploy the  military  men  that  had  ferved  under  Cromwell , whom  he 
thought  the  belt  officers  he  had  ever  feen : And  he  was  forry  to 
fee,  they  were  difmifs’d,  and  that  a company  of  wild  young  men 
were  thofc  the  King  relied  on.  But  what  he  prefs’d  moft  on  the 
King,  as  the  bufinefs  then  in  agitation,  was  concerning  the  fale 
DtmiirkCoidof  Dunkirk.  'The  Spaniards  pretended  it  ought  to  be  reftored 
to  rhcm,  fince  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Cromwell , when  they 
had  the  King  and  his  brothers  in  their  armies:  But  that  was 
not  much  regarded.  The  French  pretended,  that,  by  their 
agreement  with  Cromwell , he  was  only  to  hold  it,  till  they  had  re- 
payed  the  charge  of  the  Wat:  Therefore  they,  offering  to  lay  that 
down,  ought  to  have  the  place  delivered  to  them.  The  King  was 
in  no  fort  bound  by  this.  So  the  matter  under  debate  was,  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  be  kept  or  fold  ? The  military  men,  who  were 
believed  to  be  corrupted  by  France,  faid,  the  place  was  not  tena- 
ble; that  in  time  of  peace  it  would  put  the  King  to  a great 
charge,  and  in  time  of  war  it  would  not  quit  the  coft  of  keep- 
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lng  it.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  faid,  he  underftood  not  thofe  mat- 
ters; but  appealed  to  Monk's  judgment,  who  did  pofitively  advife1 
the  letting  it  go  for  the  fum  that  France  offered.  To  make  the  bu- 
finefs  go  the  eafier,  the  King  promifed,  that  he  would  lay  up 
all  the  money  in  the  Tower,-  and  that  it  fhould  not  be  touched, 
but  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  Schomberg  advifed,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  all  this,  that  the  King  fhould  keep  it;  for,  confidering 
the  naval  power  of  England^  it  could  not  be  taken.  He  knew, 
that,  tho’  France  fpoke  big,  as  if  they  would  break  with  England 
unlefs  that  was  delivered  up,  yet  they  were  far  from  the  thoughts 
of  it.  He  had  confidered  the  place  well;  and  he  was  fure  it 
could  never  be  taken,  as  long  as  England  was  mailer  of  the  fea. 

The  holding  it  would  keep  both  France  and  Spam  in  a depen- 
dence upon  the  King.  But  he  was  fingular  in  that  opinion. 

So  it  was  fold : And  all  the  money,  that  was  paid  for  it,  was  im- 
mediately fquandred  away  among  the  miftrifs’s  creatures. 

By  this  tne  King  loft  his  reputation  abroad.  The  Court  was^'^a 
believed  venal.  And  becaufe  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  in  great-  Q"«°n’s  ° 
eft  credit,  the  blame  was  caft  chiefly  on  him ; tho’  his  fon  affur- ponioD* 
cd  me,  he  kept  himfelf  out  of  that  affair  entirely.  The  coft 
bellowed  on  that  place  fince  that  time,  and  the  great  prejudice 
we  have  fuffered  by  it,  has  made  that  fale  to  be  often  reflected 
on  very  feverely.  But  it  was  pretended,  that  Tangier , which 
was  offered  as  a part  of  the  portion  that  the  Infanta  of  Portugal 
was  to  bring  with  her,  was  a place  of  much  greater  confequence. 

Its  fituation  in  the  map  is  indeed  very  eminent.  And  if  Spain  had 
been  then  in  a condition  to  put  any  reftraint  on  our  trade,  it 
had  been  of  great  ufe  to  us ; efpecially,  if  the  making  a mole 
there  had  been  more  practicable,  than  it  proved  to  be.  It  was 
then  fpoken  of  in  the  Court  in  the  higheft  ftrains  of  flattery.  It 
was  faid,  this  would  not  only  give  us  the  entire  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  trade,  but  it  would  be  a place  of  fafety  for  a fqua- 
dron  to  be  always  kept  there,  for  fecuring  our  lEefi  and  Eafl 
India  trade.  And  fuch  mighty  things  were  faid  of  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  referved  for  the  King’s  reign,  to  make  it  as  glorious  abroad, 
as  it  was  happy  at  home:  Tho’  fince  that  time  we  have  never 
been  able,  neither  by  force  nor  treaty,  to  get  ground  enough 
round  the  town  from  the  Moors  to  maintain  the  garrifon.  But 
every  man  that  was  employed  there  ftudied  only  his  own  intereft, 
and  how  to  rob  the  King.  If  the  money,  that  was  laid  out  in  the 
mole  at  different  times,  had  been  railed  all  in  a fucceflion,  as  faft 
as  the  work  could  be  carried  on,  it  might  have  been  made  a ve- 
ry very  valuable  place.  But  there  were  fo  many  difeontinuings, 
and  fo  many  new  undertakings,  that  after  an  immenfe  charge 
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1,661.  the  Court  grew  weary  of  it : And  in  the  year  1638  they  fent  a fqua- 
dron  of  drips  to  bring  away  the  garrifon,  and  to  deftroy  all  the 
works. 

To  end  this  matter  of  the  King’s  marriage  with  the  Infanta 
of  Portugal  all  at  once:  It  was  at  lad  concluded.  The  Earl  of 
Sandwich  went  for  her,  and  was  the  King’s  proxy  in  the  nuptial 
ceremony.  The  King  communicated  the  matter  both  to  the 
Parliament  of  England,  and  Scotland.  And  fo  ftrangely  were  peo- 
ple changed,  that  tho’  they  all  had  feen  the  mifehievous  effedts 
of  a Popidt  Queen  in  the  former  reign,  yet  not  one  perlon  mov- 
ed againft  it  in  either  Parliament,  except  the  Earl  of  Cajftlis  in 
Scotland-,  who  moved  for  an  addrefs  to  the  King  to  marry  a 
Proteftant.  He  had  but  one  to  fecond  him:  So  entirely  were 
men  run  from  one  extream  to  another. 

\66i.  When  the  Queen  was  brought  over,  the  King  met  her  at 
^r-^r^-ilVtnchejler  in  dimmer  1661.  The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
onh™*"""  came  to  perform  the  ceremony : But  the  Queen  was  bigotted  to 
K'ns'>  m,r'  /uch  a degree,  that  die  would  not  lay  the  words  of  matrimony, 
nor  bear  the  fight  of  the  Archbifhop.  The  King  laid  the  words 
haftily:  And  the  Archbifhop  pronounced  them  married  perfons. 
Upon  this  fome  thought  afterwards  to  have  difTolved  the  marri- 
age, as  a marriage  only  de  faRo,  in  which  no  confent  had  been 
given.  But  the  Duke  of  York  told  me,  they  were  married  by 
the  Lord  Bubigny  according  to  the  Roman  ritual , and  that  he 
himfelf  was  one  of  the  witneffes:  And  he  added,  that,  a few 
days  before  he  told  me  this,  the  Queen  had  faid  to  him,  that 
fhe  heard  fome  intended  to  call  her  marriage  in  queftion;  and 
that,  if  that  was  done,  fhe  mull  call  on  him  as  one  of  her  wit- 
nefles  to  prove  it.  I tew  the  letter  that  the  King  writ  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  the  day  after  their  marriage,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared very  plainly  that  the  marriage  was  confummated,  and 
that  the  King  was  well  pleafed  with  her.  The  King  himfelf 
told  me,  file  had  been  with  child : And  IVtllis  the  great  Phyfici- 
an  told  Doctor  Lloyd,  from  whom  I had  it,  that  fhe  had  once 
mifearried  of  a child,  which  was  fo  far  advanced,  that,  if  it  had 
been  carefully  look’d  to,  the  fex  might  have  been  diftinguifhed. 
But  fhe  proved  a barren  wife,  and  was  a woman  of  a mean  ap- 
pearance, and  of  no  agreeable  temper : So  that  the  King  never 
confidered  her  much.  And  fhe  made  ever  after  but  a very  mean 
The  Kin*  figure.  For  fome  time  the  King  carried  things  decently,  and 
avowed *a  did  not  v'ht  his  miftrils  openly.  But  he  grew  weary  of  that  re- 
coorfeof  ftraint;  and  fhook  it  off  fo  entirely,  that  he  had  ever  after  that 
cu  “ miftrifles  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  the  world, 
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and  to  the  particular  reproach  of  all  that  ferved  about  him  in  1661. 
the  Church.  He  ufually  came  from  his  miftrifles  lodgings  to 
Church,  even  on  Sacrament  days.  He  held  as  it  were  a Court 
in  them:  And  all  his  Miniftcrs  made  applications  to  them.  On- 
ly the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Southampton  would  never  fb  much 
as  make  a vifit  to  any  of  them,  which  was  maintaining  the 
decencies  of  vertue  in  a very  folemn  manner.  The  Lord  Cla - 
rendon  put  the  juftice  of  the  Nation  in  very  good  hands;  and 
employed  fome  who  had  been  on  the  bench  in  Cromwell’s  time, 
the  famous  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  particular. 

The  bufinefs  of  Ireland  was  a harder  province.  The  Ir'tflj  1660. 
that  had  been  in  the  rebellion  had  made  a treaty  with  the  Duke  fhTfoti^ 
of  Ormond , then  adting  in  the  King’s  name,  tho’  he  had  no  le-  mentof/r#- 
gal  power  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  King  being  then  a prifoner. lwi% 

But  the  Queen-mother  got,  as  they  give  out,  the  Crown  of 
France  to  become  the  guarantee  for  the  performance.  By  the 
treaty  they  were  to  furnifh  him  with  an  army,  to  adhere  to  the 
King’s  interefts,  and  ferve  under  the  Duke  of  Ormond:  And  for 
this  they  were  to  be  pardoned  all  that  was  pafs’d,  to  have  the 
open  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  a free  admittance  into  all 
employments,  and  to  have  a free  Parliament  without  the  curb 
of  Poyntngs  law.  But  after  the  misfortune  at  Dublin , they  fet 
up  a fupream  council  again,  and  refufed  to  obey  the  Duke  of 
Ormond ; in  which  the  Pope’s  Nuncio  conduced  them.  After 
fome  difputes,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  (aw  he  could  not 
prevail  with  them  to  be  commanded  by  him  any  more,  he  left 
Ireland.  And  Cromwell  came  over,  and  reduced  the  whole  coun- 
trey, and  made  a fettlement  of  the  confifcated  cftates,  for  the  pay 
of  the  undertakers  for  the  Irtfh  war,  and  of  the  officers  that  had 
ferved  in  it.  The  King  had  in  his  Declaration  from  Breda  pro- 
mifed  to  confirm  the  fettlement  of  Ireland.  So  now  a great  de- 
bate arofe  between  the  native  Irtfh  and  the  Engltfh  fettled  in 
Ireland.  The  former  claimed  the  articles  that  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond had  granted  them.  He  in  anfwer  to  this  faid,  they  had 
broken  firft  on  their  part,  and  fo  had  forfeited  their  claim  to  them. 

They  feemed  to  rely  much  on  the  Court  of  France , and  on  the 
whole  Popifh  party  abroad,  of  which  they  were  the  moft  confi- 
derable  branch  at  home.  But  England  did  naturally  incline  to 
f'upport  the  Engltfh  Interefts.  And,  as  that  intereft  in  Ireland  had 
gone  in  very  unanimoufly  to  the  defign  of  the  King’s  Refto- 
ration,  and  had  merited  much  on  that  account,  fo  they  drew 
over  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to  join  with  them,  in  order  to  an  a<5fe 
confirming  Cromwell’s  fettlement.  Only  a Court  of  claims  was 
fet  up,  to  examine  the  pretenfions  of  fome  of  the  Irtfh , who  had 
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1660.  fpecial  excufes  for  themfelvcs,  why  they  fhould  not  be  included 
jn  the  general  forfeiture  of  the  Nation.  Some  were  under  age: 
Others  were  travelling,  or  fcrving  abroad : And  many  had  diftin- 
guifh’d  themfelves  in  the  King’s  fervice,  when  he  was  in  Flan- 
ders ; chiefly  under  the  Duke  of  Fork,  who  pleaded  much  for 
them,  and  was  always  depended  on  by  them,  as  their  chief  pa- 
tron. It  was  thought  moft  equitable,  to  fend  over  men  from 
England,  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  interefts  or  paflions  of 
the  parties  of  that  Kingdom,  to  try  thofe  claims.  Their  pro- 
ceedings were  much  cried  out  on : For  it  was  faid,  that  every 
man’s  claim,  who  could  fupport  it  with  a good  prefent,  was  found 
good,  and  that  all  the  members  of  that  Court  came  back  very 
rich.  So  that,  tho’  the  Irijh  thought  they  had  not  juftice  enough 
done  them,  the  Engltjh  faid  they  had  too  much.  When  any 
thing  was  to  be  proved  by  witneftes,  fets  of  them  were  hired,  to 
depofe  according  to  the  inftruCtions  given  them.  This  was  then 
cried  out  on,  as  a new  feene  of  wickednefs,  that  was  then 
opened,  and  which  muft  in  the  end  fubvert  all  juftice  and  good 
government.  The  infection  has  fpread  fince  that  time,  and 
crofted  the  lea.  And  the  danger  of  being  ruined  by  falfe  witnef* 
fes  has  become  fo  terrible,  that  there  is  no  fecurity  againft  it, 
but  from  the  fincerity  of  juries.  And  if  thefe  come  to  be  packt, 
then  all  men  may  be  foon  at  mercy,  if  a wicked  government 
fhould  fet  on  a violent  profecution,  as  has  happened  oftner  than 
once.  I am  not  inftruCted  enough  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland , to 
carry  this  matter  into  more  particulars.  The  Engltjh  intereft  was 
managed  chiefly  by  two  men  of  a very  indifferent  reputation: 
The  Earls  of  Anglefey , and  Orrery.  The  chief  manager  of  the 
Irijh  intereft  was  Richard  Talbot , one  of  the  Duke’s  bedchamber 
men,  who  had  much  cunning,  and  had  the  fecret  both  of  his 
mafter’s  pleafures,  and  of  his  religion,  for  fome  years,  and  was 
afterwards  railed  by  him  to  be  Earl  and  Duke  of  TtrconneL  Thus 
I have  gone  over  the  feveral  branches  of  the  fettlement  of  mat- 
ters after  the  Reftoration.  I have  refer ved  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  laft,  as  thofe  about  which  I have  taken  the  moft  pains 
to  be  well  informed;  and  which  I do  therefore  offer  to  the  rea- 
der with  fome  affurance,  and  on  which  I hope  due  reflection 
will  be  made. 

The  Biihops  At  the  Reftoration,  Juxon , the  ancienteft  and  moft  eminent 
then  th«f  of  the  former  Bifhops,  who  had  aflifted  the  late  King  in  his  laft 
preateit  ere-  hours,  was  promoted  to  Canterbury , more  out  of  decency,  than 
that  he  was  then  capable  to  fill  that  poft;  for  as  he  was  never 
a great  divine,  fb  he  was  now  fuperannuated.  Tho’ others  have 
allured  me,  that  after  fome  difeourfes  with  the  King  he  was  fo 
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much  ftruck  with  what  he  obferved  in  him,  that  upon  that  he  1660. 
loft  both  heart  and  hope.  The  King  treated  him  with  outward 
refpedt,  but  had  no  great  regard  to  him.  Sheldon  and  Morley 
were  the  men  that  had  the  greateft  credit.  Sheldon  was  efteemed 
a learned  man  before  the  wars : But  he  was  now  engaged  fo  deep 
in  politicks,  that  fcarce  any  prints  of  what  he  had  been  remain- 
ed. He  was  a very  dextrous  man  in  bufinels,  had  a great  quick- 
nefs  of  apprehenfion,  and  a very  true  judgment.  He  was  a ge- 
nerous and  charitable  man.  He  had  a great  pleafantnefs  of 
converfation,  perhaps  too  great.  He  had  an  art,  that  was  pe- 
culiar to  him,  of  treating  all  that  came  to  him  in  a moft  obli- 
ging manner:  But  few  depended  much  on  his  profeflionsof  friend- 
ftiip.  He  feemed  not  to  have  a deep  fenfe  of  religion,  if  any  at 
all : And  fpoke  of  it  moft  commonly  as  of  an  engine  of  govern- 
ment, and  a matter  of  policy.  By  this  means  the  King  came  to 
look  on  him  as  a wife  and  honeft  Clergy  man.  Sheldon  was  at 
firft  made  Biftiop  of  London,  and  was  upon  Juxon’s  death  pro- 
moted to  Canterbury.  Morley  had  been  firft  known  to  the  world 
as  a friend  of  the  Lord  Falkland's  : And  that  was  enough  to  railc 
a man’s  charadter.  He  had  continued  for  many  years  in  the  Lord 
Clarendon's  family,  and  was  his  particular  friend.  He  was  a 
Calvinift  with  relation  to  the  Arminian  points,  and  was  thought 
a friend  to  the  Puritans  before  the  wars:  But  he  took  care  after 
his  promotion  to  free  himlelf  from  all  fufpicions  of  that  kind. 

He  was  a pious  and  charitable  man,  of  a very  exemplary  life, 
but  extream  paftionate,  and  very  obftinate.  He  was  firft  made 
Biftiop  of  IVorcejler.  Dodtor  Hammond,  for  whom  that  See 
was  deftgned,  died  a little  before  the  Reftoration,  which  was  an 
nnfpeakable  lols  to  the  Church:  For,  as  he  was  a man  of  great 
learning,  and  of  moft  eminent  merit,  he  having  been  the  per- 
fon  that  during  the  bad  times  had  maintained  the  caufe  of  the 
Church  in  a very  lingular  manner,  fo  he  was  a very  moderate 
man  in  his  temper,  tho’ with  a high  principle;  and  probably  he 
would  have  fallen  into  healing  counlels.  He  was  alfo  much  fee 
on  reforming  abules,  and  for  raifing  in  the  Clergy  a due  fenfe 
of  the  obligations  they  lay  under.  But  by  his  death  Morley  was 
advanced  to  IVorcejler:  And  not  long  after  he  was  removed  to 
FVtnchejler , void  by  Dnppa’s  death,  who  had  been  the  King’s 
tutor,  tho’  no  way  fit  for  that  poll: ; but  he  was  a meek  and  humble 
man,  and  much  loved  for  the  fwcetnefs  of  his  temper;  and  would 
have  been  more  efteemed,  if  he  had  died  before  the  Reftoration ; 
for  he  made  not  that  ufe  of  the  great  wealth  that  flowed  in  upon 
him  that  was  expedted.  Morley  was  thought  always  the  honeftcr 
man  of  the  two,  as  Sheldon  was  certainly  the  abler  man. 
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l 660.  The  firft  point  in  debate  was,  whether  conceflions  fhould  be 
made,  and  pains  taken  to  gain  the  Diifenters,  or  not ; efpecial- 
cuncerpjog  ly  the  Prefbyterians.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  much  for  it ; 
wfihU"he'u*  and  got  the  King  to  publifh  a declaration  foon  after  his  Refto-. 
Freibfieri-  ration  concerning  Ecdefiaftical  affairs,  to  which  if  he  had  flood, 
very  probably  the  greateft  part  of  them  might  have  been  gain- 
ed. But  the  Bifhops  did  not  approve  of  this : And  after  the  ler- 
vice  they  did  that  Lord  in  the  Duke  of  York's  marriage,  he 
would  not  put  any  hardfhip  on  thole  who  had  fo  fignally  obli- 
ged him.  This  difgufted  the  Lord  Southampton , who  was  for 
carrying  on  the  defign  that  had  been  much  talked  of  during  the 
wars,  of  moderating  matters  both  with  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  the  worlhip  and  ceremonies : Which 
created  fome  coldnefs  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon , 
when  the  Lord  Chancellour  went  off  from  thofe  defigns.  The 
confideration  that  thofe  Bifhops  and  their  party  had  in  the  mat- 
ter was  this:  The  Prefbyterians  were  poflelfed  of  moll  of  the 
great  benefices  in  the  Church,  chiefly  in  the  City  of  London , 
and  in  the  two  Univerfities.  It  is  true,  all  that  had  come  in- 
to the  room  of  thofe  who  were  turned  out  by  the  Parliament, 
or  the  vifitors  fent  by  them,  were  removed  by  the  courle  of 
law,  as  men  that  were  illegally  pofTelTed  of  other  mens  rights: 
And  that  even  where  the  former  incumbents  were  dead,  becaufe  a 
title  originally  wrong  was  Hill  wrong  in  law.  But  there  were  a 
great  many  of  them  in  very  eminent  polls,  who  were  legally 
polfefled  of  them.  Many  of  thefe,  chiefly  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, had  gone  into  the  defign  of  the  Relloration  in  fo  fignal  a 
manner,  and  with  fuch  fuccels,  that  they  had  great  merit,  and 
a juft  title  to  very  high  preferment.  Now,  as  there  remained 
a great  deal  of  the  old  animofity  againll  them  for  what  they 
had  done  during  the  wars,  fo  it  was  faid,  ic  was  better  to  have 
a fchifm  out  of  the  Church  than  within  it;  and  that  the  half 
conformity  of  the  Puritans  before  the  war  had  fet  up  a faction  in 
every  city  and  town  between  the  lefturers  and  the  incumbents, 
that  the  former  took  all  methods  to  render  themfelves  popular, 
and  to  raife  the  benevolence  of  their  people,  which  was  their 
chief  liibfiltence,  by  difparaging  the  government  both  in  Church 
and  State.  They  had  alfo  many  llories  among  them,  of  the  cre- 
dit they  had  in  the  elections  of  Parliament  men,  which  they  in- 
fufed  in  the  King,  to  polfels  him  with  the  neceflity  of  having 
none  to  ferve  in  the  Church,  but  perlons  that  Ihould  be  firmly 
tied  to  his  interell,  both  by  principle,  and  by  fubferiptions  and 
oaths.  It  is  true,  the  joy  then  fpread  thro’  the  Nation  had  got 
at  this  time  a new  Parliament  to  be  elected  of  men  lb  high  and 
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fo  hot,  that,  unlefs  the  Court  had  reftrained  them,  they  would  1 66o. 
have  carried  things  much  farther  than  they  did,  againft  all  that 
had  been  concerned  in  the  late  wars:  But  they  were  not  to  ex- 
pe<5t  fuch  fuccels  at  all  times:  Therefore  they  thought  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  make  lure  work  at  this  time:  And,  inftead  of  ufing  me- 
thods to  bring  in  the  fe&aries,  they  relblved  rather  to  feeh  the 
moil  effectual  ones  for  calling  them  out,  and  bringing  a new  let 
of  men  into  the  Church.  This  took  with  the  King,  at  leaft  it 
feemed  to  do  fo.  But,  tho’  he  put  on  an  outward  appearance  of 
moderation,  yet  he  was  in  another  and  deeper  laid  defign,  to 
which  the  heat  of  thele  men  proved  fublervient,  for  bringing  in 
of  Popery.  A Popilh  Queen  was  a great  ftep  to  keep  it  in  coun- 
tenance at  Court,  and  to  have  a great  many  Priefts  going  about 
the  Court  making  converts.  It  was  thought,  a toleration  was 
the  only  method  for  fetting  it  a going  all  the  Nation  over.  And 
nothing  could  make  a toleration  for  Popery  pals,  but  the  hav- 
ing great  bodies  of  men  put  out  of  the  Church,  and  put  un- 
der fevere  laws,  which  Ihould  force  them  to  move  for  a tolera- 
tion, and  Ihould  make  it  reafonable  to  grant  it  to  them.  And 
it  was  relblved,  that  whatever  Ihould  be  granted  of  that  lort 
Ihould  go  in  lo  large  a manner,  that  Papifts  Ihould  be  compre- 
hended within  it.  So  the  Papills  had  this  generally  fpread  among 
them,  that  they  Ihould  oppole  all  propofitions  for  comprehenfi- 
on,and  Ihould  animate  the  Church  party  to  maintain  their  ground 
againft  all  the  le&aries.  And  in  that  point  they  feemed  zea- 
lous for  the  Church.  But  at  the  fame  time  they  fpoke  of  tole- 
ration, as  nccelfary  both  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  trade.  And  with  this  the  Duke 
was  lo  polfefled,  that  he  declared  himfelf  a moft  violent  enemy 
to  comprehcnfion,  and  as  zealous  for  toleration.  The  King 
being  thus  relblved  on  fixing  the  terms  of  conformity  to  what 
they  had  been  before  the  war,  without  making  the  leaft  abate- 
ment or  alteration,  they  carried  on  ftill  an  appearance  of  mode- 
ration, till  the  ftrength  of  the  parties  Ihould  appear  in  the  new 
Parliament. 

So,  after  the  declaration  wras  fet  out,  a commilfion  was  grant-  A treaty  in 
ed  to  twelve  of  a fide,  with  nine  alfiftants  to  each  fide,  whothc,s-1^’ 
were  appointed  to  meet  at  the  Savoy , and  to  confider  on  the 
ways  of  uniting  both  fides.  At  their  firft  meeting,  Sheldon  told 
them,  that  thofe  of  the  Church  had  not  defired  this  meeting, 
as  being  fatisfied  with  the  legal  eftablifhment;  and  therefore  they 
had  nothing  to  offer  j but  it  belonged  to  the  other  fide,  who 
moved  for  alterations,  to  offer  both  their  exceptions  to  the  laws  in 
being,  and  the  alterations  that  they  propofed.  He  told  them, 

they 
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1660.  they  were  to  lay  all  they  had  to  offer  before  them  at  once;  for 
they  would  not  engage  to  treat  about  any  one  particular,  till 
they  faw  how  far  their  demands  went:  And  he  faid,  that  all  was 
to  be  tranfafted  in  writing,  tho’  the  others  infilled  on  an  ami- 
cable conference;  which  was  at  firft  denied:  Yet  fome  hopes 
were  given  of  allowing  it  at  lad.  Papers  were  upon  this  given 
in.  The  Prefbyterians  moved,  that  Bifliop  UJher's  Reduction  Ihould 
be  laid  down  as  a ground-work  to  treat  on;  that  Bilhops  Ihould 
not  govern  their  dioccle  by  their  finglc  authority,  nor  depute  it 
to  Lay  officers  in  their  Courts,  but  Ihould  in  matters  of  ordinati- 
on and  jurifdiftion  take  along  with  them  the  counfel  and  con- 
currence of  the  Prefbyters.  They  did  offer  feveral  exceptions 
to  the  Liturgy,  againft  the  many  refponfes  by  the  people ; and 
they  defired,  all  might  be  made  one  continued  prayer.  They  de- 
fired  that  no  leffons  Ihould  be  taken  out  of  the  Apocryphal  books  ,- 
that  the  Pfalms  ufed  in  the  daily  fervice  Ihould  be  according  to 
the  new  tranflation.  They  excepted  to  many  parts  of  the  office 
of  baptifm,  that  import  the  inward  regeneration  of  all  that  were 
baptized.  But  as  they  propoled  thefe  amendments,  fo  they  did 
alio  offer  a Liturgy  new  drawn  by  Mr.  Baxter.  They  infilled 
mainly  againft  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
chiefly  againft  the  impofing  it;  and  moved  that  the  pofture  might 
be  left  free,  and  that  the  ufe  of  the  furplice,  of  the  crofs  in 
baptifm,  of  God-fathers  being  the  fponfors  in  baptifm,  and  of 
the  holy  days,  might  be  aSolifhed.  Sheldon  faw  well  what 
the  effect  would  be  of  putting  them  to  make  all  their  demands 
at  once.  The  number  of  them  railed  a mighty  outcry  againft 
them,  as  people  that  could  never  be  fatisfied.  But  nothing 
gave  fo  great  an  advantage  againft  them,  as  their  offering  a new 
Liturgy.  In  this  they  were  divided  among  themfelves.  Some 
were  for  infilling  only  on  a few  important  things,  reckoning 
that,  if  they  were  gained,  and  a union  followed  upon  that,  it 
would  be  eafier  to  gain  other  things  afterwards.  But  all  this 
was  overthrown  by  Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  a man  of  great  piety ; 
and,  if  he  had  not  meddled  in  too  many  things,  would  have 
been  efteemed  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the  age:  He  writ  near 
two  hundred  books:  Of  thefe,  three  are  large  folios:  He  had 
a very  moving  and  pathetical  way  of  writing,  and  was  his 
whole  life  long  a man  of  great  zeal  and  much  fimplicity;  but 
was  moll  unhappily  fubtle  and  metaphyfical  in  every'  thing. 
There  was  a great  fubmiffion  paid  to  him  by  the  whole  party. 
So  he  perfuaded  them,  that  from  the  words  of  the  commilfion 
they  were  bound  to  offer  every  thing  that  they  thought  might 
conduce  to  the  good  or  peace  of  the  Church,  without  confider- 
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ing  what  was  like  to  be  obtained,  or  what  effedt  their  demand-  1660. 
ing  fo  much  might  have,  in  irritating  the  minds  of  thole  who  were 
then  the  fuperiour  body  in  drength  and  number.  All  the  whole 
matter  was  at  laft  reduced  to  one  Angle  point,  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  determine  the  certain  ufe  of  things  indifferent  in  the 
worlhip  of  God?  The  Bilhops  held  them  to  that  point,  and 
preffed  them  to  Ihew  that  any  of  the  things  impoled  were  of 
themfelves  unlawful.  The  Prelbyterians  declined  this;  but  af- 
firmed, that  other  circumdances  might  make  it  become  unlawful 
to  fettle  a peremptory  law  about  things  indifferent;  which  they 
applied  chiefly  to  kneeling  in  the  Sacrament,  and  flood  upon  it 
that  a law,  which  excluded  all  that  did  not  kneel  from  the  Sacra- 
ment, was  unlawful,  as  a limitation  in  the  point  of  communion 
put  on  the  laws  of  Cbrift , which  ought  to  be  the  only  condition 
of  thofe  who  had  a right  to  it.  Upon  this  point  there  was  a free 
conference  that  lafted  fome  days.  The  two  men,  that  had  the 
chief  management  of  the  debate,  were  the  mod  unfit  to  heal 
matters,  and  the  fitted  to  widen  them,  that  could  have  been 
found  out.  Baxter  was  the  opponent,  and  Gunning  was  the  refpon- 
dent ; who  was  afterwards  advanced,  fird  to  Chichejler,  and  then 
to  E/y : He  was  a man  of  great  reading,  and  noted  for  a Ipecial 
fubtilty  of  arguing : All  the  arts  of  fophidry  were  made  ufe  of 
by  him  on  all  occafions,  in  as  confident  a manner,  as  if  they  had 
been  found  reafoning:  He  was  a man  of  an  innocent  life,  un- 
weariedly  aftive  to  very  little  purpofe:  He  was  much  fet  on 
the  reconciling  us  with  Popery  in  fome  points : And,  becaufe  the 
charge  of  idolatry  feemed  a bar  to  all  thoughts  of  reconciliation 
with  them,  he  fet  himfelf  with  very  great  zeal  to  clear  the  Church 
of  Rome  of  idolatry:  This  made  many  fufpedt  him  as  inclining 
to  go  over  to  them:  But  he  was  far  from  it;  and  was  a very 
honed,  fincere  man,  but  of  no  found  judgment,  and  of  no  pru- 
dence in  affairs:  He  was  for  our  conforming  in  all  things  to 
the  rules  of  the  Primitive  Church,  particularly  in  praying  for 
the  dead,  in  the  ufe  of  oil,  with  many  other  rituals : He  form- 
ed many  in  Cambridge  upon  his  own  notions,  who  have  carried 
them  perhaps  farther  than  he  intended.  Baxter  and  he  fpent 
fome  days  in  much  logical  arguing,  to  the  diverfion  of  the  town, 
who  thought  here  were  a couple  of  fencers  engaged  in  difputes, 
that  could  never  be  brought  to  an  end,  nor  have  any  good  ef- 
fect. In  conclufion,  this  commiflion,  being  limited  to  fuch  a 
number  of  days,  came  to  an  end,  before  any  one  thing  was 
agreed  on.  The  Bifhops  infided  on  the  laws  that  were  dill  in 
force,  to  which  they  would  admit  of  no  exception,  unlels  it  was 
proved  that  the  matter  of  thofe  laws  was  finful.  They  charged 
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1660.  the  Prelbyterians  with  having  made  a fchifm,  upon  a charge  againft 

— v the  Church  for  things,  which  now  they  themfelves  could  non  call 

fmful.  They  laid,  there  was  no  reafon  to  gratify  fuch  a fort  of 
men  in  any  thing : One  demand  granted  would  draw  on  many 
more : All  authority  both  in  Church  and  State  was  ftrttck  at  by 
the  pofition  they  had  in  lifted  on,  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  im- 
pofc  things  indifferent,  fincc  they  feemed  to  be  the  only  proper 
matter  in  which  human  authority  could  interpole.  So  this  fur- 
niflied  an  occafion  to  expofe  them  as  enemies  to  all  order. 
Things  had  been  carried  at  the  Savoy  with  great  Iharpnels,  and 
many  reflexions.  Baxter  faid  once,  fuch  things  would  offend 
many  good  men  in  the  Nation.  Steam,  the  Archbilhop  of  York, 
upon  that  took  notice  that  he  would  not  fay  Kingdom,  but  Na- 
tion, bccaufe  he  would  not  acknowledge  a King.  Of  this  great 
complaints  were  made,  as  an  indecent  return  for  the  zeal  they 
had  fliewn  in  the  Reftoration. 

1661.  The  conference  broke  up  without  doing  any  good.  It  did  ra- 
(her  hurt,  and  heightened  the  Iharpnels  that  was  then  on  peoples 

of  coafot-  minds  to  fuch  a degree,  that  it  needed  no  addition  to  raile  it  high- 
h”ardc™dC  er-  The  Prefbyterians  laid  their  complaints  before  the  King: 
But  little  regard  was  had  to  them.  And  now  all  the  concern  that 
feemed  to  employ  the  Bilhops  thoughts  was,  not  only  to  make 
no  alteration  on  their  account,  but  to  make  the  terms  of  con- 
formity much  ftriXer  than  they  had  been  before  the  war.  So 
it  was  refolved  to  maintain  conformity  to  the  height,  and  to 
put  leXurcrs  in  the  fame  condition  with  the  incumbents,  as  to 
oaths  and  fubferiptions ; and  to  oblige  all  perfons  to  fubferibe  an 
unfeigned  affent  and  conlent  to  all  and  every  particular  contain- 
ed and  preferibed  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  Many,  who 
thought  it  lawful  to  conform  in  fubmiflion,  yet  fcrupled  at  this, 
as  importing  a particular  approbation  of  every  thing:  And  great 
diftinXion  was  made  between  a conformity  in  praXice,  and  fo  full 
and  diftinX  an  affent.  Yet  men  got  over  that,  as  importing  no 
more  but  a conlent  of  obedience:  For  tho’  the  words  of  the  lub- 
Icription , which  were  alfo  to  be  publickly  pronounced  before 
the  congregation , declaring  the  perfon’s  unfeigned  affent  and 
conlent,  (eemed  to  import  this,  yet  the  claufe  of  the  aX  that  en- 
joined this  carried  a clear  explanation  of  it;  for  it  enaXed  this 
declaration  as  an  affent  and  Confent  to  the  ule  of  all  things  con- 
tained in  the  book.  Another  fubfeription  W'as  enaXed,  with  re- 
lation to  theLeague  and  Covenant;  by  which  they  were  requir- 
ed to  declare  it  unlawful  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever  to  take 
arms  againft  the  King,  renouncing  the  traiterous  pofition  of 
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taking  arms  by  his  authority  againfl  his  perfon,  or  thofe  com-  1661. 
miflioned  by  him,  together  with  a declaration,  that  no  obliga- 
tion  lay  on  them  or  any  other  perfon  from  the  League  or  Cove- 
nant to  endeavour  any  change  or  alteration  of  government  in 
Church  and  State,  and  that  the  Covenant  was  in  it  fclf  an  unlaw- 
ful oath.  This  was  contriv’d  againfl  all  the  old  men,  who  had 
both  taken  the  Covenant  themfelves,  and  had  prefs’d  it  upon 
others.  So  they  were  now  to  own  themfelves  very  guilty  in  that 
matter.  And  thofe,  who  thought  it  might  be  lawful  upon  great  and 
illegal  provocation  to  refifl  unjuft  invafions  on  the  laws  and  li- 
berties of  the  fubjedts,  excepted  to  the  fubfeription,  tho’  it  was 
fcarce  fafe  for  any  at  that  time  to  have  infilled  on  that  point. 

Some  thought,  that  fince  the  King  had  taken  the  Covenant, 
he  at  leafl  was  bound  to  Hand  to  it. 

Another  point  was  fixed  by  the  Ad  of  Uniformity,  which  The  Aa  of 
was  more  at  large  formerly:  Thofe,  who  came  to  England  from  Uniformit7- 
the  foreign  Churches,  had  not  been  required  to  be  ordained  among 
us:  But  now  all,  that  had  not  Epifcopal  ordination,  were  made 
incapable  of  holding  any  Ecclefiaflical  Benefice.  Some  few  al- 
terations were  made  in  the  Liturgy  by  the  Bifhops  themfelves : A 
few  new  colleds  were  made,  as  the  prayer  for  all  conditions  of 
men,  and  the  general  thankfgiving.  A colled  was  alfo  drawn 
for  the  Parliament,  in  which  a new  epithet  was  added  to  the 
King’s  title,  that  gave  great  offence,  and  occafioned  much  in- 
decent raillery : He  was  flyled  our  mofl  religious  King.  It  was 
not  cafy  to  give  a proper  fenfe  to  this,  and  to  make  it  go  well 
down ; fince,  whatever  the  fignification  of  religion  might  be  in 
the  Latin  word,  as  importing  the  facrednefs  of  the  King’s  per- 
fon, yet  in  the  Engltfh  language  it  bore  a fignification  that  was 
no  way  applicable  to  the  King.  And  thofe  who  took  great  li- 
berties with  him  have  often  afked  him,  what  mull  all  his  peo- 
ple think,  when  they  heard  him  prayed  for  as  their  mofl  reli- 
gious King?  Some  other  leffer  additions  were  made.  But  care 
was  taken,  that  nothing  fhould  be  altered,  fo  as  it  had  been 
moved  by  the  Prcfbyterians ; for  it  was  refolved  to  gratify  them 
in  nothing.  One  important  addition  was  made,  chiefly  by  Gaw~ 
den’s  means:  He  prefled  that  a declaration,  explaining  the  rea- 
fons  of  their  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament,  which  had  been  in  King 
Edward’s  Liturgy,  but  was  left  out  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time, 
fhould  be  again  let  where  it  had  once  been.  The  Papifls  were 
highly  offended,  when  they  faw  fuch  an  exprefs  declaration  made 
againfl  the  real  prefence,  and  the  Duke  told  me,  that  when  he 
afked  Sheldon  how  they  came  to  declare  againfl  a dottrine,  which 
he  had  been  inflrudled  was  the  do<5hiiie  of  the  Church,  Sheldon 
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i66t.  anlwcrcd,  afk  Gawden  about  it,  who  is  a Bilhop  of  your  own 
making:  For  the  King  had  ordered  his  promotion  for  the  ler- 
vice  he  had  done.  The  Convocation  that  prepared  thole  alte- 
rations, as  they  added  fomc  new  holy  days,  St.  Barnabas,  and 
the  Converfion  of  St.  Paul,  fo  they  took  in  more  lelTons  out  of 
the  Apocrypha,  in  particular  the  ftory  of  Bell  and  the  Dragon: 
New  offices  were  alio  drawn  for  two  new  days,  the  thirtieth  of 
‘January,  called  King  Charles  the  Martyr,  and  the  twenty  ninth 
of  May,  the  day  of  the  King’s  birth  and  return.  Sancroft  drew 
for  thefe  lome  offices  of  a very  high  ftrain.  Yet  others  of  a more 
moderate  ftrain  were  preferred  to  them.  But  he,  coming  to  be 
advanced  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  got  his  offices  to  be  publilh- 
ed  by  the  King’s  authority,  in  a time  when  lo  high  a ftyle 
as  was  in  them  did  not  found  well  in  the  Nation.  Such  care 
was  taken  in  the  choice  and  returns  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vocation, that  every  thing  went  among  them  as  was  directed  by 
Sheldon  and  Morley.  When  they  had  prepared  all  their  altera- 
tions, they  offered  them  to  the  King,  who  lent  them  to  the 
Houle  of  Commons,  upon  which  the  Adi  of  Uniformity  was  pre- 
pared by  Keeling,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Juftice. 

When  it  was  brought  into  the  Heufe,  many  did  apprehend 
that  fo  feverc  an  adl  might  have  ill  effedls,  and  began  to  abate 
of  their  firft  heat:  Upon  which  reports  were  ipread,  and 
much  aggravated  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Houle  of  Com- 
mons, of  the  Plots  of  the  Prelbyterians  in  feveral  Counties.  Ma- 
ny were  taken  up  on  thofe  reports : But  none  were  ever  tried  for 
them.  So,  the  thing  being  let  fall,  it  has  been  gi^cn  out  fince, 
that  thele  were  forged  by  the  diredlion  of  fome  hot  fpirits,  who 
might  think  fuch  arts  were  neceflary  to  give  an  alarm,  and  by 
rendring  the  party  odious  to  carry  fo  levere  an  adl  againft  them. 
The  Lord  Clarendon  himlelf  was  charged  as  having  diredled  this 
piece  of  artifice:  But  I could  never  fee  any  ground  for  faftening 
it  on  him : Tho’  there  were  great  appearances  of  foul  dealing 
among  lome  of  the  fiercer  fort.  The  Adl  pals’d  by  no  great 
majority:  And  by  it  all  who  did  not  conform  to  the  Liturgy  by 
the  twenty  fourth  of  Augttjl,  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  in  the  year 
1661,  were  deprived  of  all  Ecclcfiaftical  benefices,  without  lea- 
ving any  dilcretional  power  with  the  King  in  the  execution  of 
it,  and  without  making  provifion  for  the  maintenance  of  thole 
who  Ihould  be  fo  deprived : A feverity  neither  pradtifed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  enadling  her  Liturgy,  nor  by  Cromwell  in  ejec- 
ting the  Koyalifts,  in  both  which  a fifth  part  of  the  benefice 
was  relerved  for  their  lubfiftence.  St.  Bartholomew's  day  was 
pitched  on,  that,  if  they  were  then  deprived,  they  Ihould  loole 
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the  profits  of  the  whole  year,  fince  the  tithes  are  commonly  due  1661. 
at  Michaelmas.  The  Prefbyterians  remembred  what  a St.  Bartho- 
lomew's  had  been  held  at  Paris  ninety  years  before,  which  was  the 
day  of  that  maffacre,  and  did  not  flick  to  compare  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  Book  of  Common-prayer  with  the  new  corrections 
was  that  to  which  they  were  to  fubferibe.  But  the  corrections  were 
fo  long  a preparing,  and  the  vafl  number  of  copies,  above  two 
thoufand,  that  were  to  be  wrought  off  for  all  the  parifh  Churches 
of  England,  -made  the  impreffion  go  on  fo  fiowly,  that  th«re  were 
few  Books  fet  out  to  fale  when  the  day  came.  So,  many  that 
were  well  affeCted  to  the  Church,  but  that  made  confcience  of 
fubferibing  to  a book  that  they  had  not  feen,  left  their  benefi- 
ces on  that  very  account.  Some  made  a journey  to  London  on 
purpofe  to  fee  it.  With  fo  much  precipitation  was  that  matter 
driven  on,  that  it  feemed  expeCted,  that  the  Clergy  fhould  fub- 
feribe implicitely  to  a book  they  had  never  feen.  This  was  done 
by  too  many,  as  I was  informed  by  fome  of  the  Bifhops.  But 
the  Prefbyterians  were  now  in  great  difficulties.  They  had  ma- 
ny meetings,  and  much  difputing  about  conformity.  Reynolds 
accepted  of  the  Bifhoprick  of  Norwich.  But  Calamy  and  Baxter 
refilled  the  Sees  of  Litchfield  and  Hereford.  And  about  two 
thoufand  of  them  fell  under  the  Parliamentary  deprivation,  as 
they  gave  out.  The  numbers  have  been  much  controverted.  This 
raifed  a grievous  outcry  over  the  Nation  $ tho’  it  was  lefs  confi- 
dered  at  that  time,  than  it  would  have  been  at  any  other.  Bax- 
ter told  me,  that  had  the  terms  of  the  King’s  Declaration  been 
flood  to,  he^lid  not  believe  that  above  three  hundred  of  thefe 
would  have  been  fo  deprived.  Some  few,  and  but  few,  of  the 
Epifcopal  party  were  troubled  at  this  feverity,  or  apprehenfive  of 
the  very  ill  effects  it  was  like  to  have.  Here  were  many  men, 
much  valued,  fome  on  better  grounds,  and  others  on  worfe, 
who  were  now  cafl  out  ignominioufly,  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
provoked  by  much  fpiteful  ufage,  and  cafl  upon  thofe  popular 
practices  that  both  their  principles  and  their  circumffances  feem- 
ed to  juftify,  of  forming  feparate  congregations,  and  of  di- 
verting men  from  the  publick  worfhip,  and  from  confidering 
their  fucceffors  as  the  lawful  pallors  of  thofe  Churches  in  which 
they  had  ferved.  The  blame  of  all  this  fell  heavicfl  on  Sheldon . 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  charged  with  his  having  entertained 
the  Prefbyterians  with  hopes  and  good  words,  while  he  was  all 
the  while  carrying  on,  or  at  leaft  giving  way  to  the  Bifhop’s 
projeCt.  When  the  Convocation  had  gone  thro’ the  book  of  Com- 
mon-prayer; it  was  in  the  next  place  propofed,  that,  according 
to  a claufe  in  the  King’s  licence,  they  fhould  confider  the  Ca- 
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1661.  nons  of  the  Church.  They  had  it  then  in  their  power  to  have 
reformed  many  abufes,  and  particularly  to  have  provided  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  to  the  root  of  all  thole,  which  arife  from  the 
poor  maintenance  that  is  referred  to  the  incumbents.  Almoft  all 
the  leafes  of  the  Church  eftates  over  England,  were  fallen  in, 
there  having  been  no  renewal  for  twenty  years.  The  leales  for 
years  were  determined : And  the  wars  had  carried  off  fo  many  men, 
that  moft  of  the  leafes  for  lives  were  fallen  into  the  incumbents 
hands  So  that  the  Church  eftates  were  in  them : And  the  fines 
railed  by  the  renewing  the  leafes  rofe  to  about  a million  and  a half. 
It  was  an  unreafonahlc  thing  to  let  rhofe  who  were  now  promo- 
XieMheD*  tcd  carry  off  fo  great  a treaii’re.  If  the  half  had  been  applied  to 
Church°c  £he  buying  of  tithes  or  glebes  for  lmall  Vicarages,  here  a foun- 
ftattsuiap-  dation  had  been  laid  down  for  a great  and  effectual  reformation. 
plltd'  In  feme  fees  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  pound  was  raifed,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  enriching  the  liifhops  families.  Something  was  done 
to  Churches  and  Colleges,  in  particular  to  St.  Paul’s  in  London: 
And  a noble  collection  was  made  for  redeeming  all  the  Englijh 
Haves  that  were  in  any  part  of  Baibar y.  But  this  foil  far  Ihort  of 
what  might  have  been  expected.  In  this  the  Lord  Clarendon  was 
heavily  charged,  as  having  Ihown  that  he  was  more  the  Bilhop’s 
friend  than  the  Church’s.  It  is  true,  the  law  made  thofe  fines 
belong  to  the  incumbents.  But  fuch  an  extraordinary  occafion 
deforved,  that  a law  Ihould  have  been  made  on  purpofe.  What 
the  Bilhops  did  with  thofe  great  fines  was  a pattern  to  all  the 
lower  Dignitaries,  who  generally  took  more  care  of  themfelves 
than  of  the  Church.  The  men  of  merit  and  fervice  were  load- 
ed with  many  livings  and  many  dignities.  With  this  great 
acceflion  of  wealth  there  broke  in  upon  the  Church  a great 
deal  of  luxury  and  high  living,  on  the  pretence  of  holpitali- 
ty;  while  others  made  purchales,  and  left  great  eftates,  moft 
of  which  we  have  feen  melt  away.  . And  with  this  overfot  of 
wealth  and  pomp,  that  came  on  men  in  the  decline  of  their 
parts  and  age,  they,  who  were  now  growing  into  old  age,  be- 
came lazy  and  negligent  in  all  the  true  concerns  of  the  Church : 
They  left  preaching  and  writing  to  others,  while  they  gave 
themfelves  up  to  eafe  and  floth.  In  all  which  fad  reprefenta- 
tion  fome  few  exceptions  are  to  be  made;  but  fo  few,  that,  if 
a new  fet  of  men  had  not  appeared  of  another  ftamp,  the  Church 
had  quite  loft  her  efteem  over  the  Nation. 
ca'iie^Lati-  Thefe  were  generally  of  Cambridge,  formed  under  fome  di- 
wdituriaus.  vines,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Drs.  Whitchcot,  Cud-worth,  Wil- 
kins, More,  and  Worthington.  Whitchcot  was  a man  of  a rare 
temper,  very  mild  and  obliging.  He  had  great  credit  with  fome 
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that  had  been  eminent  in  the  late  times)  but  made  all  the  ufe  1661. 
he  could  of  it  to  protect  good  men  of  all  perfuafions.  He  was 
much  for  liberty  of  confcience:  And  being  difgufted  with  the  dry 
fyftematical  way  of  thole  times,,  he  ftudied  to  raife  thofe  who 
converfed  with  him  to  a nobler  fet  of  thoughts , and  to  confider 
religion  as  a feed  of  a deiform  nature,  (to  ufe  one  of  his  own 
phrafes.)  In  order  to  this,  he  fet  young  ftudents  much  on  reading  . 
the  ancient  Philofophers,  chiefly  Plato,  Tally,  and  Plotm,  and 
on  confidering  theChriftian  religion  as  adodtrinc  lent  from  God, 
both  to  elevate  and  fwceten  humane  nature,  in  which  he  was  a 
great  example,  as  well  as  a wife  and  kind  inftrudter.  Cudwortb 
carried  this  on  with  a great  ftrength  of  genius,  and  a vaft  com- 
pals  of  learning.  He  was  a man  of  great  conduit  and  prudence: 

Upon  which  his  enemies  did  very  falfly  accufe  him  of  craft 
and  di (Emulation.  Wilkins  was  of  Oxford,  but  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge. His  firft  rife  was  in  the  Eledtor  Palatine’s  family,  when 
he  was  in  England.  Afterwards  he  married  Cromwell’s  lifter;  but 
made  no  other  ule  of  that  alliance,  but  to  do  good  offices,  and 
to  cover  the  Univerfity  from  the  lournefs  of  Owen  and  Goodwin. 

At  Cambridge  he  joined  with  thofe  who  ftudied  to  propagate  bet- 
ter thoughts,  to  take  men  off  from  being  in  parties,  or  from 
narrow  notions,  from  fuperftitious  conceits,  and  a liercenefs  a- 
bout  opinions.  He  was  alfo  a great  obferver  and  a promoter 
of  experimental  philofophy,  which  was  then  a new  thing,  and 
much  looked  after.  He  was^  naturally  ambitious , but  was  the 
wiled  Clergy-man  I ever  knew.  He  was  a lover  of  mankind,  and 
had  a delight  in  doing  good.  More  was  an  open  hearted,  and 
fincere  chriftian  philofopher,  who  ftudied  to  eftablilh  men  in 
the  great  principles  of  religion  againft  atheifln,  that  was  then 
beginning  to  gain  ground,  chiefly  by  realon  of  the  hypocrify 
of  lome,  and  the  fantaftical  conceits  of  the  more  fincere  enthu- 
fiafts. 

Hobbs,  who  had  long  followed  the  Court,  and  palled  there  for  HMti  Lt- 
a mathematical  man,  tho’  he  really  knew  little  that  way,  being  v“,h“' 
dilgufted  by  the  Court,  came  into  England  in  Cromwell’s  time, 
andpublifhed  a very  wicked  book,  with  a very  ftrange  title,  The 
Leviathan.  His  main  principles  were,  that  all  men  adted  under 
an  abfolute  necelfity,  in  which  he  feemed  protected  by  the  then 
received  dodtrine  of  ablolute  decrees.  He  leemed  to  think  that 
theuniverfewasGod,  and  that  fouls  were  material.  Thought  being 
only  fubtil  and  unperceptible  motion.  He  thought  intereft  and 
fear  were  the  chief  principles  of  fociety : And  he  put  all  morality 
in  the  following  that  which  was  our  own  private  will  or  advan- 
tage. He  thought  religion  had  no  other  foundation  than  the 
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\66\.  laws  of  the  land.  And  he  put  all  the  law  in  the  will  of  the  Prince, 
or  of  the  people:  For  he  writ  his  book  at  hr  it  in  favour  of  ab- 
folute  monarchy,  but  turned  it  afterwards  to  gratify  the  repub- 
lican party.  Thefe  were  his  true  principles,  tho’  he  had  dif- 
guifed  them,  for  deceiving  unwary  readers.  And  this  fet  of  no- 
tions came  to  fpread  much.  The  novelty  and  boldnefs  of  them 
let  many  on  reading  them.  The  impiety  of  them  was  accepta- 
ble to  men  of  corrupt  minds,  which  were  but  too  much  prepared 
to  receive  them  by  the  extravagancies  of  the  late  times.  So  this 
fet  of  men  at  Cambridge  ftudied  to  alfert,  and  examine  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  morality  on  clear  grounds,  and  in  a phi- 
lofophical  method.  In  this  More  led  the  way  to  many  that  came 
after  him.  Worthington  was  a man  of  eminent  piety  and  great 
humility,  and  pradtifed  a moft  fublime  way  of  felf-denial  and  de- 
votion. All  thefe,  and  thofe  who  were  formed  under  them, 
ftudied  to  examine  farther  into  the  nature  of  things  than  had 
been  done  formerly.  They  declared  againft  fuperftition  on  the 
one  hand,  and  enthufiafm  on  the  other.  They  loved  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Church,  and  the  Liturgy,  and  could  well  liveunder 
them:  But  they  did  not  think  it  unlawful  to  live  under  another 
form.  They  wifhed  that  things  might  have  been  carried  with 
more  moderation.  And  they  continued  to  keep  a good  corre- 
Ipondence  with  thofe  who  had  differed  from  them  in  opinion, 
and  allowed  a great  freedom  both  in  philofophy  and  in  divinity: 
From  whence  they  were  called  men  of  Latitude.  And  upon  this 
men  of  narrower  thoughts  and  fiercer  tempers  fattened  upon 
them  the  name  of  Latitudinarians.  They  read  Epifc  optus  much. 
And  the  making  out  the  reafons  of  things  being  a main  part  of 
their  ftudics,  their  enemies  called  them  Socinians.  They  were 
all  very  zealous  againft  popery.  And  fo,  they  becoming  foon  very 
confiderable,  the  Papifts  fet  themfelves  againft  them  to  decry 
them  as  Atheifts,  Deifts,  or  at  beft  Socinians.  And  now  that 
the  main  principle  of  religion  was  ftruck  at  by  Hobbs  and  his 
followers,  the  Papifts  afted  upon  this  a very  ftrange  part.  They 
went  in  fo  far  even  into  the  argument  for  Atheifm,  as  to  publifh 
many  books,  in  which  they  affirmed,  that  there  was  no  certain 
proofs  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  unlefs  we  took  it  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  as  infallible.  This  was  fuch  a delivering 
up  of  the  caufe  to  them,  that  it  raifed  in  all  good  men  a very 
high  indignation  at  Popery;  that  party  fhewing,  that  they  chole 
to  make  men,  who  would  not  turn  Papifts,  become  Atheifts, 
rather  than  believe  Chriftianity  upon  any  other  ground  than  in- 
fallibility. 
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The  moft  eminent  of  thole,  who  were  formed  under  thole  1661. 
great  men  I have  mention’d,  were  Tillotfon , Stillingjleet,  and  Pa- 
trick.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  a man  of  a clear  head,  and  a fweetof  romtdi* 
temper.  He  had  the  brighteft  thoughts,  and  the  moft  corre£t’,“‘“' 
ftyle  of  all  our  divines  j and  was  efteemed  the  beft  preacher  of 
the  age.  He  was  a very  prudent  man } and  had  fuch  a manage- 
ment with  it,  that  I never  knew  any  Clergy-man  fo  univerfally 
efteemed  and  beloved,  as  he  was  for  above  twenty  years.  He 
was  eminent  for  his  oppofition  to  Popery.  He  was  no  friend  to 
perfecution,  and  ftood  up  much  againft  Atheifm.  Nor  did  any 
man  contribute  more  to  bring  the  City  to  love  our  worfliip,  than 
he  did.  But  there  was  fo  little  luperftition,  and  (o  much  realort 
and  gentlenels  in  his  way  of  explaining  things,  that  malice  was 
long  levelled  at  him,  and  in  conclufion  broke  out  fiercely  on 
him.  Stillingfleet  was  a man  of  much  more  learning,  but  of  a 
more  referred,  and  a haughtier  temper.  He  in  his  youth  writ 
an  Irenicum  for  healing  our  divifions,  with  fo  much  learning  and 
moderation,  that  it  was  efteemed  a mafter-piece.  His  notion 
was,  that  the  Apoftles  had  fettled  the  Church  in  a conftitution 
of  Bilhops,  Priefts,  and  Deacons,  but  had  made  no  perpetual  law 
about  it,  having  only  taken  it  in,  as  they  did  many  other  things, 
from  the  cuftoms  and  praftice  of  the  fynagogue,-  from  which 
he  inferred,  that  certainly  the  conftitution  was  lawful  fince  au- 
thorifed  by  them,  but  not  neceflary,  fince  they  had  made  no 
fettled  law  about  it.  This  took  with  many,-  but  was  cried  out 
upon  by  others  as  an  attempt  againft  the  Church.  Yet  the  ar- 
gument was  managed  with  fo  much  learning  and  (kill,  that  none 
of  either  fide  ever  undertook  to  anfwer  it.  After  that,  he  wrote 
againft  infidelity,  beyond  any  that  had  gone  before  him.  And 
then  he  engaged  to  write  againft  Popery,  which  he  did  with  fuch 
an  exadtnefs  and  livelinefs,  that  no  books  of  controverly  were  fo 
much  read  and  valued,  as  his  were.  He  was  a great  man  in  ma- 
ny refpedts.  He  knew  the  world  well,  and  was  efteemed  a ve- 
ry wile  man.  The  writing  of  his  Irenicum  was  a great  fnare  to 
him:  For,  to  avoid  the  imputations  which  that  brought  upon 
him,  he  not  only  retraced  the  book,  but  he  went  into  the  hu- 
mours of  that  high  fort  of  people  beyond  what  became  him, 
perhaps  beyond  his  own  fenfe  of  things.  He  applied  himfelf 
much  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  and  records,  and  the  original  of 
our  conftitution,  and  was  a very  extraordinary  man.  Patrick 
was  a great  preacher.  He  wrote  much,  and  well,  and  chiefly  on 
the  Scriptures.  He  was  a laborious  man  in  his  fundtion,  of  great 
ftridlnefs  of  life,  but  a little  too  fevere  againft  thofe  who  differed 
from  him.  But  that  was,  when  he  thought  their  dodtrincs  ftruck 
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1661.  at  the  fundamentals  of  religion.  He  became  afterwards  more 
moderate.  To  thefe  I {hall  add  another  divine,  who,  tho*  of 
Oxford , yet  as  he  was  formed  by  Bifhop  Wilkins , fo  he  went  in- 
to mod  of  their  principles  j but  went  far  beyond  them  in  learn- 
ing. Lloyd  was  a great  critick  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
but  chiefly  in  the  Scriptures  j of  the  words  and  phrafes  of  which  he 
carried  the  mod  perfect  concordance  in  his  memory,  and  had  it  the 
readied  about  him,  of  all  men  that  ever  I knew.  He  was  an  exa<St 
hidorian,  and  the  mod  pun&ual  in  chronology  of  all  our  divines.- 
He  had  read  the  mod  books,  and  with  the  bed  judgment,  and 
had  made  the  mod  copious  abdrads  out  of  them,  of  any  in  this 
age:  So  that  Wilkins  uled  to  fay,  he  had  the  mod  learning  in 
ready  cadi  of  any  he  ever  knew.  He  was  fo  exad  in  every  thing 
he  fet  about,  that  he  never  gave  over  any  part  of  dudy,  till  he 
had  quite  madered  it.  But  when  that  was  done,  -he  went  to  ano- 
ther fubjed,  and  did  not  lay  out  his  learning  with  the  diligence 
with  which  he  laid  it  in.  He  had  many  volumes  of  materials 
upon  all  fubjeds  laid  together  in  fo  didind  a method,  that  he 
could  with  very  little  labour  write  on  any  of  them.  He  had 
more  life  in  his  imagination,  and  a truer  judgment,  than  may 
feem  confident  with  fuch  a laborious  courfe  of  dudy.  Yet,  as 
much  as  he  was  fet  on  learning,  he  had  never  negledcd  his 
padoral  care.  For  feveral  years  -he  had  the  greated  cure  in 
England,  St.  Martins,  which  he  took  care  of  with  an  applicati- 
on'and  diligence  beyond  any  about  him,*  to  whom  he  was  an 
example,  or  rather  a reproach,  fo  few  following  his  example. 
He  was  a holy,  humble,  and  patient  man,  ever  ready  to  do  good 
when  he  faw  a proper  opportunity:  Even  his  love  of  dudy  did 
not  divert  him  from  that.  He  did  upon  his  promotion  find  a 
very  worthy  fucceflor  in  his  cure,  Tenifon,  who  carried  on  and 
advanced  all  thole  good  methods  that  he  had  begun  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  great  cure.  He  endowed. fchools,  fet  up  a pub- 
lick  library,  and  kept  many  Curates  to  aflid  him  in  liis  indefati- 
gable labours  among  them.  He  was  a very  learned  man,  and 
took  much  pains  to  date  the  notions  and  practices  of  heathenifli 
idolatry,  and  fo  to  faden  that  charge  on  the  Church  of  Rome. 
And,  Whitehall  lying  within  that  parilh,  he  dood  as  in  the  front 
of  the  battel  all  King  fames' s reign ; and  maintained,  as  well 
as  managed,  that  dangerous  pod  with  great  courage  and  much 
judgment,  and  was  held  in  very  high  edeem  for  his  whole  de- 
portment, which  was  ever  grave  and  moderate.  Thefe  have 
been  the  greated  divines  we  have  had  thefe  forty  years:  And 
may  we  ever  have  a iucceflion  ol  fuch  men  to  fill  the  room  of 
thofc  who  have  already  gone  off  the  ftage,  and  of  thofe  who, 
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being  now  very  old,  cannot  hold  their  ports  long.  Of  thefe  I 1661. 
have  writ  the  more  fully,  becaufe  I knew  them  well , and  have 
lived  long  in  great  friendfliip  with  them ; but  moft  particularly 
with  Ttllotfon  and  IJoyd.  And,  as  I am  fenfible  1 owe  a great  deal 
of  the  confideration  that  has  been  had  for  me  to  my  being  known 
to  be  their  friend,  lo  I have  really  learned  the  beft  part  of  what 
1 know  from  them.  But  I owed  them  much  more  on  the  account 
of  thofe  excellent  principles  and  notions,  of  which  they  were  in 
a particular  manner  communicative  to  me.  This  fet  of  men 
contributed  more  than  can  be  well  imagined  to  reform  the  way 
of  preaching}  which  among  the  divines  of  England  before  them 
was  over-run  with  pedantry,  a great  mixture  of  quotations  from 
fathers  and  ancient  writers,  a long  opening  of  a text  with  the  con- 
cordance of  every  word  in  it,  and  a giving  all  the  different  expofi- 
tions  with  the  grounds  of  them , and  the  entring  into  lome  The  w.y  of 
parts  of  controverfy,  and  all  concluding  in  lome,  but  very  Ihort,  wMchThen 
practical  applications,  according  to  the  fubjeft  or  the  occafion.  pr"“lcd' 
This  was  both  long  and  heavy,  when  all  was  pye-balled,  full 
of  many  fayings  of  different  languages.  The  common  ftyle  of 
fermons  was  either  very  flat  and  low,  or  fwelled  up  with  rheto- 
rick  to  a falfe  pitch  of  a wrong  fublimc.  The  King  had  little 
or  no  literature,  but  true  and  good  fenfe;  and  had  got  a right 
notion  of  ftyle ; for  he  was  in  France  at  a time  when  they  were 
much  fet  on  reforming  their  language.  It  foon  appear’d  that 
he  had  a true  tafte.  So  this  help’d  to  raife  the  value  of  thefe 
men,  when  the  King  approved  of  the  ftyle  their  difeourfes  ge- 
nerally ran  in ; which  was  clear,  plain,  and  fhort.  They  gave 
a fhort  paraphrafe  of  their  text,  unlefs  where  great  difficulties 
required  a more  copious  enlargement:  But  even  then  they  cut 
off  unneceflary  fhews  of  learning,  and  applied  themfelves  to  the 
matter,  in  which  they  opened  the  nature  and  rcafons  of  things 
lo  fully,  and  with  thqf  fimplicity,  that  their  hearers  felt  an  in- 
ftruftion  of  another  fort  than  had  commonly  been  obferved  be- 
fore. So  they  became  very  much  followed : And  a let  of  thefe 
men  brought  off  the  City  in  a great  meafure  from  the  prejudices 
they  had  formerly  to  the  Church. 

There  was ’a  great  debate  in  Council,  a little  before  St.  Bar-  1661. 
tholomew's  day,  whether  the  Aft  of  Uniformity  fhould  be  punc-  fhTAfnrf 
tually  executed,  or  not.  Some  moved  to  have  the  execution  of  it  hT 
delayed  to  the  next  feflion  of  Parliament.  Others  were  for  ex-  with  rigor, 
ecuting  it  in  the  main,  but  to  connive  at  feme  eminent  men, 
and  to  put  Curates  into  their  Churches  to  read  and  officiate  accor- 
ding to  the  Common-prayer,  but  to  leave  them  to  preach  on, 
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1661.  tilt  they  fhoulil  die  out.  The  Earl  of  Manchefler  laid  all  theft 
things  before  the  King  with  much  zeal,  but  with  no  great  force. 
Sheldon  on  the  other  hand  prefs’d  the  execution  of  the  law : En- 
gland was  accuflomed  to  obey  laws : So  while  they  flood  on  that 
ground,  they  were  fafe,  and  needed  fear  none  of  the  dangers  that 
f'eemed  to  be  threatened : He  alfo  undertook  to  fill  all  the  va- 
cant pulpits,  that  fhould  be  forfaken  in  London,  better  and  more  to 
the  facisfa&ion  of  the  people,  than  they  had  been  before:  And 
he  fi-emed  to  apprehend,  that  a very  fmall  number  would  fall 
under  the  deprivation,  and  that  the  grofs  of  the  party  would 
conform.  On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  led  the  party  took 
great  pains  to  have  them  all  flick  together:  They  infufed  it  in- 
to them,  that  if  great  numbers  flood  out,  that  would  fhew  their 
flrength,  and  produce  new  laws  in  their  favour;  whereas  they 
would  be  defpifed,  if,  after  fo  much  noife  made,  the  greater  part 
of  them  fhould  conform.  So  it  was  thought,  that  many  went 
out  in  the  croud  to  keep  their  friends  company.  Many  of  thefe 
were  diftinguifhed  by  their  abilities  and  zeal.  They  cad  them- 
felvcs  upon  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  charity  ef  their 
friends,  which  had  a fair  appearance,  as  of  men  that  were  rea- 
dy to  differ  perfection  for  their  confcicnces.  This  begot  efleem, 
and  raided  companion : Whereas  the  old  Clergy,  now  much  en- 
riched, were  as  much  defpifed.  But  the  young  Clergy  that  came 
from  the  Univerfities  did  good  fervice.  Learning  was  then  high 
at  Oxford-,  chiefly  the  fludy  of  the  oriental  tongues,  which  was 
much  raifed  by  the  Polyglot  Bible,  then  lately  let  forth.  They 
read  the  fathers  much  there,  mathematicks  and  the  ne  w philo— 
fophy  were  in  great  efleem.  And  the  meetings  that  Wilkins  had 
begun  at  Oxford  were  now  held  in  London  too,  in  fo  publick 
manner,  that  the  King  himfelf  encouraged  them  much,  and 
had  many  experiments  made  before  him. 

The  Royal  The  men  that  formed  the  Royal  Society  in  London  were  Sir 

fociety.  Robert  Murray,  the  Lord  Brounker,  a profound  mathematician, 
and  Dodlor  Ward,  foon  after  promoted  to  Exeter,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Salisbury.  Ward  was  a man  of  great  reach,  went 
deep  in  mathematical  fludies,  and  was  a very  dextrous  man,  if 
not  too  dextrous ; for  his  fincerity  was  much  queflioned.  He  had 
complied  during  the  late  times,  and  held  in  by  taking  the  Co- 
venant : So  he  was  hated  by  the  high  men  as  a time-ferver.  But 
the  Lord  Clarendon  faw,  that  mofl  of  the  Bifhops  were  men  of 
merit  by  their  fufftrings,  but  of  no  great  capacity  for  bufinefs. 
He  brought  Ward  in,  as  a man  fit  to  govern  the  Church:  For 
Ward,  to  get  his  former  errors  to  be  forgot,  went  into  the  high 
notions  of  a fevere  conformity,  and  became  the  mofl  confide  ta- 
ble 
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ble  man  on  the  Bilhops  bench.  He  was  a profound  States  man,  1661. 
but  a very  indifferent  Clergy-man.  Many  Phyficians,  and  other  '-'''v"''-' 
ingenious  men  went  into  the  Society  for  natural  Philofophy.  But 
he  who  laboured  mod,  at  the  greateft  charge,  and  with  the 
mod  fuccels  at  experiments,  was  Robert  Boyle,  the  Earl  of  Cork’s 
youngefl  fon.  He  was  looked  on  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  a ve- 
ry perfcdt  pattern.  He  was  a very  devout  Chriftian,  humble  and 
modefl,  almoft  to  a fault,  of  a mod  fpotlcfs  and  exemplary  life  in 
all  refpcdts.  He  was  highly  charitable;  and  was  a mortified  and 
felf-denied  man,  that  delighted  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  the  do- 
ing good.  He  neglected  his  perfbn,  defpifed  the  world,  and 
lived  abflra&ed  from  all  pleafures,  defigns,  and  interefts.  I preach- 
ed his  funeral  fermon,  in  which  I gave  his  charafter  fo  truly, 
that  I do  not  think  it  neceffary  now  to  enlarge  more  upon  it. 

The  Society  for  Philofophy  grew  fo  confiderable,  that  they 
thought  fit  to  take  out  a patent,  which  conflitutcd  them  a body, 
by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Society ; of  which  Sir  Robert  Murray 
was  the  firfl  Prefident,  Bifiiop  ward  the  fecond,  and  the  Lord 
Brounker  the  third.  Their  hiftory  is  writ  fo  well  by  Dodlor  Sprat, 
that  I will  infill  no  more  on  them,  but  go  on  to  other  matters. 

After  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  Dilfenters,  feeing  both  Court Confniuti- 
and  Parliament  was  fo  much  let  againlt  them,  had  much  con- °h"cs p“ptnf. 
fultation  together  what  to  do.  Many  were  for  going  over  to 
Holland,  and  fettling  there  with  their  Minifters.  Others  propof- 
cd  New-England,  and  the  other  Plantations.  Upon  this  the  Earl 
of  Briftol  drew  to  his  houfe  a meeting  of  the  chief  Papifts  in 
Town : And  after  an  oath  of  fecrecy  he  told  them,  now  was  the 
proper  time  for  them  to  make  fomc  Heps  towards  the  bringing 
in  of  their  religion  : In  order  to  that  it  feemed  advifable  for  them 
to  take  pains  to  procure  favour  to  the  Nonconformifls;  (for  that 
became  the  common  name  to  them  all,  as  Puritan  had  been  be- 
fore the  war;)  They  were  the  rather  to  beftir  themfelves  to  pro- 
cure a toleration  for  them  in  general  terms,  that  they  them- 
felves might  be  comprehended  within  it.  The  Lord  Aubtgny 
feconded  the  motion.  He  faid,  it  was  fo  vifibly  the  intercfl  of 
England  to  make  a great  body  of  the  trading  men  flay  within  the 
Kingdom,  and  be  made  eafy  in  it,  that  it  would  have  a good 
grace  in  them  to  feem  zealous  for  it;  And,  to  draw  in  fo  great 
a number  of  thole,  who  had  been  hitherto  the  hottefl  againfl  them, 
to  feel  their  care,  and  to  fee  their  zeal  to  ferve  them,  he  recom- 
mended to  them  to  make  this  the  fubjedt  of  all  their  difeourfes, 
and  to  engage  all  their  friends  in  the  defign.  Bennet  did  not 
meet  with  them,  but  was  known  to  be  of  the  fecret ; as  the  Lord 
Stafford  told  me  in  the  Tower  a little  before  his  death.  But  that 
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1661.  Lord  loon  withdrew  from  thole  meetings:  For  he  apprehend- 
<>^'"V''-'ed  the  Earl  of  Briftol’s  heat,  and  that  he  might  raife  a ftorm 
againft  them  by  his  indifcreet  meddling. 

ADtciarati-  The  King  was  fo  far  prevailed  on  by  them,  that  in  Decem- 
ration.101'"  ter  1661  he  fet  out  a Declaration,  that  was  generally  thought 
to  be  procured  by  the  Lord  Briflol:  But  it  had  a deeper  root, 
and  was  defigned  by  the  King  himfelf.  In  it  the  King  ex- 

E refled  his  averfion  to  all  fevcrities  on  the  account  of  religion, 
ut  more  particularly  to  all  fanguinary  laws  j and  gave  hopes  both 
to  Papifts  and  Nonconformifts,  that  he  would  find  out  fijch 
ways  for  tempering  the  fevcrities  of  the  laws,  that  all  his  fub- 
jedts  Ihould  be  ealy  under  them.  The  wifer  of  the  Noncon- 
formifts faw  at  what  all  this  was  aimed,  and  fo  received  it  cold- 
ly. But  the  Papifts  went  on  more  warmly,  and  were  preparing 
a fcheme  for  a toleration  for  them.  And  one  part  of  it  railed 
great  difputes  among  themfelves.  Some  were  for  their  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  which  renounced  the  Popes  depofing  power. 
But  all  thole  that  were  under  a management  from  Rome  refufetl 
this.  And  the  Internuntio  at  Bruffells  proceeded  to  cenfure  thole 
that  were  for  it,  as  enemies  to  the  Papal  authority.  A propo- 
fition  was  alio  made  for  having  none  but  fecular  Priefts  tolera- 
ted in  England,  who  Ihould  be  under  a Bilhop,  and  under  an 
eftablilhed  government.  But  that  all  the  regulars,  in  particular 
all  Jefuits,  Ihould  be  under  the  ftridteft  penalties  forbid  the 
Kingdom. 

Defi^nedfor  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  fet  this  on ; for  he  knew  well  it  would 
the  ipifls.  tjje  papifts  among  thcmlelves.  But,  tho’  a few  honelt 

Priefts,  fuch  as  Blacklow,  Serjeant,  Caron,  and  IValJh  were  for 
it,  yet  they  could  not  make  a party  among  the  leading  men  of 
their  own  fide.  It  was  pretended,  that  this  was  fet  on  foot  with 
a defign  to  divide  them,  and  fo  to  break  their  ftrength.  The 
Earl  of  Clarendon  knew,  that  Cardinal  de  Retz,  for  whom  he  faw 
the  King  had  a particular  efteera,  had  come  over  incognito,  and 
had  been  with  the  King  in  private.  So,  to  let  the  King  fee  how 
odious  a thing  his  being  fufpedted  of  Popery  would  be,  and  what 
a load  it  would  lay  on  his  government  if  it  came  to  be  believed, 
he  got  lome  of  his  party,  as  Sir  Allatn  Brodrick  told  me , to 
move  in  the  Houle  of  Commons  for  an  Act  rendring  it  capital  to 
fay  the  King  was  a Papift.  And,  whereas  the  King  was  made  to 
believe  that  the  old  Cavaliers  were  become  milder  with  relation 
to  Popery,  the  Lord  Clarendon  upon  this  new  Act  inferred,  that 
it  ftill  appeared  that  the  opinion  of  his  being  a Papift  would  fo 
certainly  make  him  odious,  that  for  that  reafon  the  Parliament 
had  made  the  Ipreading  thole  reports  fo  penal.  But  this  was 
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taken  by  another  handle,  while  fbme  faid,  that  this  Aft  was  i 
made  on  purpofe,  that,  tho’  the  defign  of  bringing  in  Popery 
ftiould  become  ever  fo  vifible,  none  fhould  dare  to  (peak  of  it. 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  a quite  contrary  defign  in  it,  to  let 
the  King  fee  how  fatal  the  effedts  of  any  fuch  fiifpicions  were 
like  to  be.  When  the  Earl  of  Briji  oil's  declaration  was  propofed 
in  Council,  Lord  Clarendon  and  the  Bifhops  oppoled  it.  But 
there  was  nothing  in  it  diredtly  againft  law,  hopes  being  only 
given  of  endeavours  to  make  all  men  eafy  under  the  King’s 
government:  So  it  paft’d.  The  Earl  of  Briftoll  carried  it  as  a 
great  vidtory.  And  he,  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham , and  all 
Lord  Clarendon's  enemies,  declared  openly  againft  him.  But  the 
poor  Priefts,  who  had  made  thofe  honeft  motions,  were  very  ill 
looked  on  by  all  their  own  party,  as  men  gained  on  defign  to 
betray  them.  I knew  all  this  from  Peter  lEalfh  himlelf,  who 
was  the  honefteft  and  learnedeft  man  I ever  knew  among  them. 
He  was  of  Irijh  extradtion,  and  of  the  Francifcan  order:  And 
was  indeed  in  all  boints  of  controverly  almoft  wholly  Proteftant: 
But  he  had  lenles  of  his  own,  by  which  he  exculed  his  adhe- 
ring to  the  Church  of  Rome:  And  he  maintained,  that  with 
theft:  he  could  continue  in  the  communion  of  that  Church  with- 
out fin:  And  he  faid,  that  he  was  lure  he  did  fome  good  {lay- 
ing ftill  on  that  fide,  but  that  he  could  do  none  at  all  if  he 
lhould  come  over  : He  thought,  no  man  ought  to  forfake  that 
religion  in  which  he  was  born  and  bred,  unleft  he  was  clearly  con- 
vinced, that  he  muft  certainly  be  damned  if  he  continued  in 
it.  He  was  an  honeft  and  able  man,  much  pradtifed  in  intrigues, 
and  knew  well  the  methods  of  the  Jefuits,  and  other  Mifliona- 
ries.  He  told  me  often,  there  was  nothing  which  the  whole 
Popifti  party  feared  more  than  an  union  of  thofe  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  the  Prefbyterians:  They  knew,  we  grew  the 
weaker,  the  more  our  breaches  were  widened;  and  that,  the  more 
we  were  ftt  againft  one  another,  we  would  mind  them  the  lels. 
The  Papifts  had  two  maxims,  from  which  they  never  departed  : 
The  one  was  to  divide  us:  And  the  other  was  to  keep'them- 
ftlves  united,  and  either  to  fet  on  an  indiferiminated  toleration, 
or  a general  profecution;  for  fo  we  loved  to  foften  the  harfii 
Word  of  perfecution.  And  he  obferved,  not  without  great  in- 
dignation at  us  for  our  folly,  that  we,  inftead  of  uniting  among 
our  {elves,  and  dividing  them,  according  to  their  maxims,  did 
all  we  could  to  keep  them  united,  and  to  disjoint  our  own  body : 
For  he  was  perfuaded,  if  the  government  had  held  an  heavy 
hand  on  the  Regulars  and  the  Jeluits,  and  had  been  gentle  to 
the  Seculars,  and  had  ftt  up  a dillinguiftiing  teft,  renouncing  all 
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i66z.  fort  of  power  in  the  Pope  over  the  temporal  rights  of  Princes, 
to  which  the  Regulars  and  the  Jeluits  could  never  fuhtnit,  that 
this  would  have  engaged  them  into  fuch  violent  quarrels  among 
themfelves,  that  cenfures  would  have  been  thundred  at  Rome 
againftall  that  fhould  take  any  fuch  teft;  which  would  have  procur- 
ed much  difputing,  and  might  have  probably  ended  in  the  revolt 
of  the  loberer  part  of  that  Church.  But  he  found,  that,  tho’ the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  liked  the  projeft, 
little  regard  was  had  to  it  by  the  governing  party  in  the  Court. 


BriftoP  $ dc* 
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1663.  The  Church  party  was  allarmed  at  all  this.  And  tho’  they 
' were  unwilling  to  fulpcft  the  King  or  the  Duke,  yet  the  ma-- 
nagement  for  Popery  was  lo  vifible,  that  in  the  next  (eflion  of 
Parliament  the  King’s  declaration  was  feverely  arraigned,  and 
' the  authors  of  it  were  plainly  enough  pointed  at.  This  was 
done  chiefly  by  the  Lord  Clarendon’s  Friends.  And  at  this  the 
Earl  of  Brijlol  was  highly  difpleafed,  and  refolved  to  take  all 
poflible  methods  to  ruine  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  lie  had  a great 
Rill  in  aftrology,  and  had  polTeffcd  the  King  with  an  high  opi- 
nion of  it:  And  told  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  he  faid  to  the 
Earl  of  Rochejler,  IVilmot , from  whom  I had  it,  that  he  was 
confident  that  he  would  lay  that  before  the  King,  which  would 
totally  alienate  him  both  from  his  brother  and  from  the  Lord 
Clarendon:  For  he  could  demonftrate  by  the  principles  of  that 
art,  that  he  was  to  fall  by  his  brother’s  means,  if  not  by  his 
hand:  And  he  was  fure  this  would  work  on  the  King.  It  would 
lo,  laid  the  Duke  of  Buckingham , but  in  another  way  than 
he  expected:  For  it  would  make  the  King  be  fo  afraid  of  of- 
fending him,  that  he  would  do  any  thing  rather  than  provoke 
him.  Yet  the  Lord  Brijlol  would  lay  this  before  the  King. 
And  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  believed,  that  it  had  the  effect 
ever  after,  that  he  had  apprehended:  For  tho’  the  King  never 
loved  nor  efteemed  the  Duke,  yet  he  feemed  to  ftand  in  fome 
fort  of  awe  of  him. 

He  accufcd  But  this  was  not  all : The  Lord  Brijlol  refolved  to  offer  ar- 
-theHoofeof  tides  of  impeachment  againft  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  the  Houfe 
Loids.  Qf  LordSj  tho’  it  was  plainly  provided  againft  by  the  ftatute 
againft  appeals  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fourth.  Yet  both  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  Lord  Brijlol,  the  fathers  of  thcle 
two  Lords,  had  broken  thro’  that  in  the  former  reign.  So  the 
Lord  Brijlol  drew  his  impeachment,  and  carried  it  to  the  King, 
who  took  much  pains  on  him  in  a fofc  and  gentle  manner  to 
diftuade  him  from  it.  But  he  would  not  be  wrought  on.  And  he 
told  thcKing  plainly,  that,  ifheforfook  him,  he  would  raife  fuch 
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dilorders  that  all  England  Ihould  feel  them,  and  the  King  him-  166 3. 
felf  fhould  not  be  without  a large  (hare  in  them.  The  King, 
as  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  told  me,  who  faid  he  hSd  it  from 
himfelf,  faid,  he  was  fo  provoked  at  this,  that  he  durft  not  trull 
himfelf  in  anlwering  it,  but  went  out  of  the  room,  and  fent  the 
Lord  Aubigny  to  foften  him : But  all  was  in  vain.  It  is  very  pro- . 
bable,  that  the  Lord  Briftol  knew  the  fecret  of  the  King’s  reli- 
gion, which  both  made  him  (o  bold,  and  the  King  fo  fearful. 

The  next  day  he  carried  the  charge  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  It 
was  of  a very  mixed  nature : In  one  part  he  charged  the  Lord 
Clarendon  with  railing  jealoufies,  and  fpreading  reports  of  the 
King’s  being  a Papift : And  yet  in  the  other  articles  he  charged 
him  with  corrcfpondence  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  in  order  to 
the  making  the  Lord  Aubigny  a Cardinal,  and  feveral  other 
things  of  a very  ftrange  nature.  As  loon  as  he  put  it  in,  he, 
it  feems,  either  repented  of  it,  or  at  lead  was  prevailed  with  to 
abfeond.  He  was  ever  after  that  looked  on,  as  a man  capable 
of  the  highelt  extravagances  pollible.  He  made  the  matter 
worle  by  a letter  that  he  wrote  to  the  Lords,  in  which  he  ex- 

E relied  his  fear  of  the  danger  the  King  was  in  by  the  Duke’s 
aving  of  guards.  Proclamations  went  out  for  difeovering  him. 

But  he  kept  out  of  the  way  till  the  llorm  was  over.  The  Parlia- 
ment exprefled  a firm  relolution  to  maintain  the  Adi  of  Uniformity. 

And  the  King  being  run  much  in  debt,  they  gave  him  four  fub- 
lidies,  being  willing  to  return  to  the  ancient  way  of  taxes  by  fub- 
fidies.  But  thefe  were  fo  evaded,  and  brought  in  lo  little  money,, 
that  the  Court  relblved  never  to  have  recourfe  to  that  method  of 
railing  money  any  more,  but  to  betake  themfelves  for  the  future  to 
the  alfeffment  begun  in  the  war.  The  Convocation  gave  at  the 
fame  time  four  fublidies,  which  proved  as  heavy  on  them,  as  they 
were  light  on  the  temporalty.  This  was  the  laft  aid  that  the  Ipiri- 
tualty  gave : For  the  whole  proving  fo  inconliderable,  and  yet  fo 
unequally  heavy  on  the  Clergy,  it  was  refolved  on  hereafter  to 
tax  Church  benefices  as  temporal  eftates  were  taxed;  which 
proved  indeed  a lighter  burden,  but  was  not  (b  honorable  as 
when  it  was  given  by  themfelves.  Yet  interefl'  prevailing  above 
the  point  of  honour,  they  acquiefced  in  it.  So  the  Convocati- 
ons being  no  more  necelfary  to  the  Crown,  this  made  that  there 
was  lets  regard  had  to  them  afterwards.  They  were  often  dis- 
continued, and  prorogued : And  when  they  met,  it  was  only  for 
form.  The  Parliament  did  pafs  another  A<St,  that  was  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Court,  and  that  (hewed  a confidence  in  the  King, 
repealing  the  Abl  of  triennial  Parliaments,  which  had  been  ob- 
tained with  lo  much  difficulty,  and  was  clogged  with  fo  many 
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166$.  claufes,  which  Teemed  to  transfer  the  power  from  the  Crown 
to  the  people,  that,  when  it  was  carried*  it  was  thought  the 
greateft  fecurity  that  the  people  had  for  all  their  other  liberties. 
But  it  was  now  given  up  without  a ftruggle,  or  any  claufes  for 
a certainty  of  Parliaments,  befides  a general  one,  that  there 
fhould  be  a Parliament  called  within  three  years  after  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  prefect  Parliament,  and  fo  ever  afterwards;  but 
without  any  fevere  claufes,  in  cafe  the  Aft  was  not  obferved. 

As  for  our  foreign  negotiations  I know  nothing  in  particular 
concerning  them*  Secretary  Bennet  had  them  all  in  his  hands: 
And  I had  no  confidence  with  any  about  him.  Our  concerns 
with  Portugal  were  publiek : And  I knew  no  fecrets  about  thefe. 

By  a melancholy  inftance  to  our  private  family  it  appeared, 
that  France  was  taking  all  poffible  methods  to  do  every  thing 
that  the  King  defired.  The  Common- wealths-mcn  were  now 
thinking,  that  they  few  the  ftream  of  the  Nation  beginning  to 
turn  againft  the  Court:  And  upon  that  they  were  meeting,  and 
laying  plots  to  retrieve  their  loft  game.  One  of  thefe  being 
taken,  and  apprehending  he  was  in  danger,  begg’d  his  life 
of  the  King,  and  faid,  if  he  might  be  affured  of  his  pardon,  he 
would  tell  where  my  uncle  fVartfton  was,  who  was  then  in  Rou- 
en: For  the  air  of  Hamborougk  agreed  fo  ill  with  him,  that  he 
Was  advifed  to  go  to  France ; and  this  man  was  on  the  fecret. 
The  King  fent  one  to  the  Court  of  France , defiring  he  might 
be  put  in  his  hands:  And  this  was  immediately  done:  And  no 
notice  was  fent  to  my  uncle  to  go  out  of  the  way,  as  is  ufual  in 
fiich  cafes,  when  a perfbn  is  not  charged  with  affiffinations  or 
any  infamous  aftion,  but  only  with  crimes  of  State.  He  was 
fent  over,  and  kept  feme  months  in  the  Tower  of  London ; and 
from  that  was  fent  to  Scotland, , as  ftiall  be  told  afterwards. 

The  defign  of  a war  with  Holland  was  now  working.  I have 
been  very  pofitively  affured  by  States-men  of  both  fides,  that  the 
French  fet  it  on  in  a very  artificial  manner:  For  while  they  en- 
couraged us  to  infift  on  feme  extravagant  demands,  they  at  the 
feme  time  preffed  the  Dutch  not  to  yield  to  them : And  as  they 
put  them  in  hopes,  that,  if  a rupture  fhould  follow,  they  would 
affift  them  according  to  their  alliance,  fo  they  affured  us  that 
they  would  do  us  no  hurt.  Downing  was  then  employed  in 
Hollandy  a crafty  fawning  man,  who  was  ready  to  turn  to  eve- 
ry fide  that  was  uppermoft,  and  to  betray  thofe  who  by  their 
former  friendfliip  and  fervices  thought  they  might  depend  on 
him ; as  he  did  feme  of  the  Regicides,  whom  he  got  in  his  hands 
under  truft,  and  then  delivered  them  up.  He  had  been  Crom- 
well’s Ambaffadour  in  Holland,  where  he  had  offered  perfenal  af- 
fronts 
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fronts  both  to  the  King  and  the  Duke : Yet  he  had  by  fome  bale  1663. 
practices  got  himfelf  to  be  fo  effe&ually  recommended  by  thev-^~>r^ 
Duke  of  Albermarle , that  all  his  former  offences  were  forgiven, 
and  he  was  fent  into  Holland  as  the  King’s  Ambaffadour,  whofe 
behaviour  towards  the  King  himfelf  the  States  had  obferved.  So 
they  had  reafon  to  conclude  he  was  fent  over  with  no  good 
intent,  and  that  he  was  capable  of  managing  a bad  defign,  and 
very  ready  to  undertake  it.  There  was  no  vifible  caufe  of  war. 

A complaint  of  a fhip  taken  was  ready  to  have  been  fatisfied; 

But  Downing  hindred  it.  So  it  was  plain,  the  King  hated  them ; 
and  fancied  they  were  fo  feeble,  and  the  Englijh  were  fo  much 
fiiperiour  to  them,  that  a war  would  humble  them  to  an  entire 
fiibmiffion  arid  dependence  on  him  in  all  things.  The  States 
had  treated,  and  prefented  the  King  with  great  magnificence, 
and  at  a vaft  charge,  during  the  time  that  he  had  ftaid  among 
them,  after  England  had  declared  for  him.  And,  as  far  as  ap- 
pearances could  gOj  the  King  feem’d  fenfible  of  it:  InfomucH 
that  the  party  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  not  pleafed,  becaufe 
their  applications  to  him  could  not  prevail  to  make  him  inter- 
pofe,  either  in  the  behalf  of  himfelf,  or  of  his  friends,  to  get 
the  refolutions  taken  agaidft  him  to  be  repealed,  or  his  party 
again  put  in  places  of  truft  and  command.  The  King  put  that 
off  as  not  proper  to  be  preffed  by  him  at  that  time.  But  neither 
then  nor  afterwards  did  he  beftit  himfelf  in  that  matter.  Tho’,  if 
either  gratitude  or  intereft  had  been  of  force, = and  if  thefe  had 
not  been  overruled  by  fbme  more  prevalent  confiderations,  he 
muft  have  been  inclined  to  make  fbme  returns  for  the  fervices 
the  late  Prince  did  him : And  he  muft  have  feen,  what  a figure 
he  muft  make  by  having  the  Prince  of  Orange  tied  to  him  in 
intereft,  as  much  as  he  was  by  blood.  France  and  Popery  were 
the  true  fprings  of  all  thefe  counfels.  It  was  the  intereft  of  the 
King  of  France , that  the  Armies  of  the  States  might  fall  under 
fuch  a feeblenefs,  that  they  fhould  be  in  no  condition  to  make 
a vigorous  refiftance,  when  he  fhould  be  ready  either  to  invade 
them,  or  to  fall  into  Flanders ; which  he  was  refolved  to  do, 
whenfoever  the  King  of  Spain  fhould  die*  -The  French  did 
thus  fet  on  the  war  between  the  Englijh  and  the  Dutch , hoping 
that  our  Fleets  fhould  mutually  weaken  one  another  fo  much,  that 
the  naval  force  of  France , which  was  increafing  very  confidera-  • 
bly,  fhould  be  near  an  equality  to  them,  when  they  fhould  be 
fhattered  by  a war.  The  States  wej*e  lrkewife  the  greateft  ftrength 
of  the  Proteftant  intereft,  and  were  therefore  to  be  humbled.  So, 
in  order  to  make  the  King  more  confiderable  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Court  refolved  to  prepare  for  a war,  and  to  feek  for 
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1663.  fuch  colours  ns  might  ferve  to  juflify  it.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  wa9 
not  jet  jnt0  tBe  feCret  of  this  defign,  and  was  always  againfl  it.  But 
his  interefl  was  now  funk  low : And  he  began  to  feel  the  power  of  an 
imperious  miflrifs  over  an  amorous  King, who  was  fo  difgufled  at  the 
Queen,  that  he  abandoned  himfelf  wholly  to  amour  and  luxury. 

This  was,  as  far  as  I could  penetrate  into  it,  the  Bate  of  the 
Court  for  the  firfl  four  years  after  the  Reiteration.  I was  in  the 
Court  a great  part  of  the  years  1662,  1 663,  and  1664,*  and  was 
as  inquifitive  as  I could  poffibly  bey  and  had  more  than  ordina- 
ry occafions  to  hear  and  fee  a great  deal. 

The  affair*  But  now  I return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland:  The  Earl  of  A fid- 
letoun  after  a delay  of  fomc  months  came  up  to  London , and  was 
very  coldly  received  by  the  King.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
moved  that  a Scotttfh  Council  might  be  called.  The  Lord  Cla - 

MidUtonn  rendon  got  this  to  be  delayed  a fortnight.  When  it  met,  the 

w<is  accrued  **  * o * 

by  Lauder-  Lord  Lauderdale  accufed  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  of  many  mal- 
verfations  in  the  great  truft  he  had  been  in,  which  he  aggra- 
vated feverely.  The  Lord  Midletoun  defired  he  might  have  what 
was  objected  to  him  in  writing.  And  when  he  had  it,  he  lent  it 
to  Scotland ; fo  that  it  was  fix  weeks  before  he  had  his  anfwer 
ready,-  all  on  defign  to  gain  time.  • He  excufed  fome  errours  in 
point  of  form,  by  faying,  that,  having  ferved  in  a military  way, 
he  underflood  not  fo  exactly  what  belonged  to  law  and  form : But 
infilled  on  this,  that  he  defigned  nothing,  but  that  the  King’s 
fervice  might  go  on,-  and  that  his  friends  might  be  taken  care  of, 
and  his  enemies  be  humbled,  and  that  fo  loyal  a Parliament 
might  be  encouraged,  who  were  full  of  zeal  and  affe&ion  to  his 
fervice  j that,  in  complying  with  them,  he  had  kept  every  thing, 
fo  entirely  in  his  Majefly’s  power,  that  the  King  was  under  no 
difficulties  by  any  thing  they  had  done.  In  the  mean  while  Shel- 
don was  very  earnefl  with  the  King  to  forgive  the  Lord  Midle- 
toun ’s  crime,  other  wife  he  concluded  the  change  fo  newly  made 
in  the  Church  would  be  fo  ill  fiipported,  that  it  mufl  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  Duke  of  Alberrnarle , who  knew  Scotland , and  had 
more  credit  on  that  head  than  on  any  other,  pretended  that 
the  Lord  Mtdletouris  party  was  that  on  which  the  King  could 
only  rely : He  magnified  both  their  power  and  their  zeal ,-  and 
reprefented  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale's  friends,  as  cold  and  hollow  in 
the  King’s  fervice:  And,  to  fupport  all  this,  the  letters  that  came 
fromScotland  were  full  of  the  infolencies  of  the  Prefbyterians,  and 
of  the  deje&ion  the  Bifhops  and  their  friends  were  under.  Sharp 
was  prevailed  on  to  go  up.  H’e  promifed  to  all  the  Earl  of  Mia- 
letoun's  friends,  that  he  would  flick  firm  to  him  $ and  that  he 
would  lay  before  the  King,  that  his  Handing  or  falling  mull  be 
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the  (landing  or  falling  of  the  Church.  Of  this  the  Earl  of  1 66 
Lauderdale  had  advice  fent  him.  Yet  when  he  came  to  London , '^“v 
and  faw  that  the  King  was  alienated  from  the  Lord  Midletoun , 
he  refolved  to  make  great  fubmiflions  to  the  Lord  Lauderdale . 

When  he  reproached  him  for  his  engagements  with  the  Earl  of 
Midletouuy  he  denied  all  ; and  faid,  he  had  never  gone  farther 
than  what  was  decent,  confidering  his  poll.  He  alfo  denied,' 
he  had  writ  to  the  King  in  his  favour.  But  the  King  had  giv- 
en the  original  letter  to  the  Lord  Lauderdale , who  upon  that 
(hewed  it  to  Sharp  j with  which  he  was  fo  druck,  that  he  fell  a 
crying  in  a mod  abjeit  manner.  He  begged  pardon  for  it;  and 
faid,  what  could  a company  of  poor  men  refufe  to  the  Earl  of 
Midletourty  who  had  done  fo  much  for  them,  and  had  them  fb 
entirely  in  his  power.  The  Lord  Lauderdale  upon  this  Com- 
forted him ; and  faid,  he  would  forgive  them  all  that  was  pad, 
and  would  ferve  them  and  the  Church  at  another  rate  than  Lord 
Midletoun  was  capable  of  doing.  So  Sharp  became  wholly  his. 

Of  all  this  Lord  Lauderdale  gave  me  a full  relation  the  next  day ; 
and  (hewed  me  the  papers  that  pals’d  between  Lord  Midletoun 
and  him.  Sharp  thought  he  had  efcaped  well.  The  Earl  of 
Midletoun  treated  the  Bidiops  too  much  as  his  creatures;  and  af- 
fumed  a great  deal  to  himfelf,  and  exprelfed  a fort  of  authority 
over  them ; which  Sharp  was  unealy  under,  tho’  he  durd  not 
complain  of  it,  or  refid  it:  Whereas  he  reckoned,  that  Lord 
l.auderdaley  knowing  the  fufpieions  that  lay  on  him,  as  favour- 
ing the  Prelbyterians,  would  have  lefs  credit  and  courage  in  op- 
pofing  any  thing  that  (hould  be  necefTary  for  their  fupport.  It 
proved  that  in  this  he  judged  right:  For  the  Lord  L.auderdale, 
that  he  might  maintain  himfelf  at  Court,  and  with  the  Church 
of  England , was  really  more  compliant  and  ea(y  to  every  pro- 
portion that  the  Bidiops  made,  than  he  would  otherwife  have 
been , if  he  had  been  always  of  the  Epifcopal  party.  But  all 
he  did  that  way  was  againd  his  heart,  except  when  his  paflibns 
were  vehemently  dirred,  which  a very  Bight  occafidn  would 
readily  do. 

When  the  Earls  of  L.auderdale  and  Midletoun  had  been  writing 
papers  and  anfwers  for  above  three  months,  an  accident  happened 
which  hadenedLord  Midletoun’ s difgrace.  The  Earl  o$ l.auderdale 
laid  before  the  King  the  unjud  proceedings  in  the  laying  on  of 
the  fines.  And,  to  make  all  that  party  fure  to  himfelf,  he  pro- 
cured a letter  from  the  King  to  the  Council  in  Scotland , order- 
ing them  to  iffue  out  a proclamation,  for  (uperfeding  the  executi- 
on of  the  Ait  of  fining  till  farther  order.  The  Privy  Council 
being  then  for  the  greater  part  compofed  of  Lord  Midletoun ’s 
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166 1 . friends,  lt  was  pretended  by  fome  of  them,  that,  as  long  as  he  was 
\^-V^the  King’s  Commiffioner,  they  could  receive  and  execute  no  or- 
ders from  the  King,  but  thro’  his  hands.  So  they  writ  to  him, 
defiring  him  to  reprefent  to  the  King,  that  this  would  be  an  af- 
front put  on  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  would  raife  the 
fpirits  of  a party  that  ought  to  be  kept  down.  Lord  Midletoun 
writ  back,  that  he  had  laid  the  matter  before  the  King,-  and 
that  he,  confidering  better  of  it,  ordered,  that  no  proceeding 
fhould  be  made  upon  his  former  letter.  This  occafioned  a hot 
debate  in  Council.  It  was  faid,  a letter  under  the  King’s  hand 
could  not  be  countermanded,  but  from  the  fame  hand.  So  the 
Council  wrote  to  know  the  King’s  mind  in  the  matter.  The  King 
protefted  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  that  Lord  Midletoun  had  not 
(poke  one  word  on  the  fubjetf:  to  him.  He  upon  that  lent  for 
him,  and  chid  him  fo  feverely,  that  Lord  Midletoun  concluded 
from  it  that  he  was  ruined.  Yet  he  always  flood  upon  it,  that 
he  had  the  King’s  order  by  word  of  mouth  for  what  he  had  done, 
tho’  he  was  not  fo  cautious  as  to  procure  an  inftru&ion  under  his 
hand  for  his  warrant.  It  is  very  probable,  that  he  fpoke  of  it 
to  the  King,  when  his  head  was  full  of  fomewhat  elle,  fo  that 
he  did  not  mind  it ; and  that,  to  get  rid  of  the  Earl  of  Midle- 
toun ^ he  bid  him  do  whatfoever  he  propofed,  without  reflecting 
much  on  it.  For  the  King  was  at  that  time  often  fo  diflraded 
in  his  thoughts,  that  he  was  not  at  all  times  mafler  of  himfelf. 
The  Queen-mother  had  brought  over  from  France  one  Mrs.  Stew- 
ard\ reckoned  a very  great  beauty,  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  King  was  believed  to  be  deeply  in  love 
with  her.  Yet  his  former  Miftrifs  kept  her  ground  flill.  And,  what 
with  her  humours  and  jealoufy,  and  what  with  this  new  amour,  the 
King  had  very  little  quiet,  between  both  their  paffionsand  his  own. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  the  King  called  many  of  the  En- 
glijh  Counfellours  together,  and  did  order  all  the  papers  that 
had  paffed  between  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Midletoun  to 
be  read  to  them.  When  that  was  done,  many  of  them  who 
were  Midletoun' % friends  faid  much  in  excufe  of  his  errors,  and 
of  the  neceffity  of  continuing  him  flill  in  that  high  trull.  But 
the  King  faid,  his  errors  were  fo  great  and  fo  many,  that  the  cre- 
dit of  his  affairs  mult  fuffer,  if  he  continued  them  any  longer  in 
fuch  hands.  Yet  he  promifed  them,  he  would  be  flill  kind  to  him •, 
And  tamed  for  he  looked  on  him  as  a very  honeft  man.  Few  days  after  that, 
out  of  ail.  Secretary  Morrtce  was  fent  to  him,  with  a warrant  under  the  King’s 
hand,  requiring  him  to  deliver  up  his  commirtion,  which  he  did. 
And  fo  his  Miniltry  came  to  an  end,  after  a fort  of  a reign  of  much 
violence  and  injultice:  for  he  was  become  very  imperious.  He 
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and  his  company  were  delivered  up  to  fo  much  excels,  and  to  fuch  166 3. 
a madnefs  of  frolick  and  intemperance,  that  as  Scotland  had  nc- 
ver  feen  any  thing  like  it,  fo  upon  this  difgrace  there  was  a ge- 
neral joy  over  the  Kingdom:  Tho’  that  lafted  not  long;  for  thole 
that  came  after  him  grew  worfe  than  ever  he  was  like  to  be. 

He  had  lived  in  great  magnificence,  which  made  him  acceptable 
to  many:  And  he  was  a firm  friend,  tho’  a violent  enemy.  The 
Earl  of  Rothes  was  declared  the  King’s  Commiflioner.  But  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  would  not  truft  him.  So  he  went  down  with 
him,  and  kept  him  too  vifibly  in  a dependence  on  him,  for  all 
his  high  chara&er. 

One  of  the  firft  things  that  was  done  in  this  felfion  of  Parli - V'arrijion't 
ament,  was  the  execution  of  my  unfortunate  uncle,  IVarrtfton.  executlou‘ 
He  was  fo  difordered  both  in  body  and  mind,  that  it  was  a re- 
proach to  a government  to  proceed  againft  him : His  memory  was 
fo  gone,  that  he  did  not  know  his  own  children.  He  was  brought 
before  the  Parliament,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  fay,  why  his  exe- 
cution fiiould  not  be  awarded.  He  fpoke  long,  but  in  a broken 
and  difordered  drain,  which  his  enemies  fancied  was  put  on  to 
create  pity.  He  was  fentenced  to  die.  His  deportment  was 
unequal,  as  might  be  cxpe&ed  from  a man  in  his  condition. 

Yet  when  the  day  of  his  execution  came,  he  was  very  ferene. 

He  was  chearful,  and  feemed  fully  fatisfied  with  his  death.  He 
read  a fpeech  twice  over  on  the  fcaffold,  that  to  my  knowledge 
he  compofed  himfelf,  in  which  he  juftified  all  the  proceedings 
in  the  Covenant,  and  afferted  his  own  fincerity ; but  condemned 
his  joyning  with  Cromwell  and  the  Se&arics,  tho’  even  in  that 
his  intentions  had  been  fincere,  for  the  good  of  his  Country, 
and  the  fecurity  of  religion.  Lord  Lauderdale  had  lived  in  great 
friendfhip  with  him : But  he  faw  the  King  was  fo  let  againlt  him, 
that  he,  who  at  all  times  took  more  care  of  himfelf  than  of  his 
friends,  would  not  in  fo  critical  a time  feem  to  favour  a man, 
whom  the  Prelbyterians  had  fet  up  as  a fort  of  an  idol  among 
them,  and  on  whom  they  did  depend  more  than  on  any  other 
man  then  alive. 

The  bufinels  of  the  Parliament  went  on  as  the  Lord  Lauder- 
dale directed.  The  whole  proceeding  in  the  matter  of  the  bal- 
loting was  laid  open.  It  appeared,  that  the  Parliament  had  not 
defired  it,  but  had  been  led  into  it  by  being  made  beliave  that 
the  King  had  a mind  to  it.  And  of  all  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment not  above  twelve  could  be  prevailed  on  to  own,  that  they 
had  adviled  the  Earl  of  Midletoun  to  alk  leave  ot  the  King  for 
it,  whole  private  luggeftions  he  had  reprefented  to  the  King  as 
the  defire  of  the  Parliament.  This  finiihed  his  dilgrace,  as 
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1663.  well  as  it  occafioned  the  putting  all  his  party  out  of  employ- 
ments. 

While  they  were  going  on  with  their  affairs,  they  undcrftood 
ga?nft<Con- that  an  Adt  had  pafs’d  in  the  Parliament  of  England  againft  alt 
vemicies.  Conventicles,  impowering  Juftices  of  Peace  to  convidt  offenders 
without  Juries  j which  was  thought  a great  breach  on  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  Engl'ifh  conftitution,  and  a railing  the  power  of  Ju- 
ftices to  a very  arbitrary  pitch.  Any  meeting  for  religious  wor- 
fhip,  at  which  five  were  prefent  more  than  the  family,  was  de- 
clared a Conventicle.  And  every  perlon  above  lixteen,  that  was 
prefent  at  it,  was  to  lye  three  months  in  prifon,  or  to  pay  j /. 
for  the  firft  offence;  fix  months  for  the  fecond  offence,  or  to 
pay  20/.  fine;  and  for  the  third  offence,  being  convidt  by  a 
Jury,  was  to  be  banifhed  to  any  plantation,  except  New  England 
or  Vtrgtma , or  to  pay  an  100  /.  All  people  were  amazed  at 
this  feverity.  But  the  Bifhops  in  Scotland  took  heart  upon  it, 
and  refolved  to  copy  from  it.  So  an  Adt  pafs’d  there,  almoft  in 
the  fame  terms.  And,  at  the  pafTing  it,  Lord  Lauderdale  in  a long 
jfpeech  expreffed  great  zeal  for  the  Church.  There  was  fome 
little  oppofition  made  to  it  by  the  Earl  of  Kincardine  who  was 
an  enemy  to  all  perfecution.  But,  tho’  fome  few  voted  again  ft  it, 
it  was  carried  by  a great  majority. 

The  confli-  Another  Adt  pafs’d,  declaring  the  conftitution  of  a National 

Sationai a Syn°d.  ft  was  t0  he  compofed  of  the  Archbifhops  and  Bifhops,  of 
Synod.  all  Deans,  and  of  two  to  be  deputed  from  every  Prefbytery ; of 
which  the  Moderator  of  the  Prelbytcry  named  by  the  Bifhop 
was  to  be  one:  All  things  were  to  be  propofed  to  this  Court  by 
the  King  or  hisCommiflioner.  And  whatfoever  fhould  be  agreed  to 
by  the  majority  and  the  Prefident,  the  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews, 
was  to  have  the  force  of  an  Ecclefiaftical  law,  when  it  fhould  be 
confirmed  by  the  King.  Great  exceptions  were  taken  to  this 
Adt.  The  Church  was  reftrained  from  meddling  with  any  thing, 
but  as  it  fhould  be  laid  before  them  by  the  King;  which  was 
thought  a feverc  reftraint,  like  that  of  the  Proponenitbus  Legatis 
fo  much  complained  of  at  Trent.  The  putting  the  negative,  not  in 
the  whole  bench  of  the  Bifhops,  but  fingly  in  the  Prefident,  was 
thought  very  irregular.  But  it  pafs’d  with  fo  little  obfervation, 
that  the  Lord  Lauderdale  could  fcarce  believe  it  was  penned  as 
he  found  it  to  be,  when  I told  him  of  it.  Prtmerofe  told  me, 
Sharp  put  that  claufe  in  with  his  own  hand.  The  inferiour 
Clergy  complained,  that  the  power  was  wholly  taken  from  them ; 
fince  as  one  of  their  deputies  was  to  be  a perfon  named  by  the 
Bifhops,  fo,  the  Moderators  claiming  a negative  vote  in  their4 
Prefbyteries  as  the  Bifhops  delegates,  the  other  half  were  only 
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to  confift  of  Perfons  to  whom  they  confented.  The  Aft  was  166^  '. 
indeed  fo  penned,  that  no  body  moved  for  aNational  Synod,  when 
they  few  now  it  was  to  be  conftituted. 

Two  other  Afts  pafs’d  in  favour  of  the  Crown.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  England  had  laid  great  impofitions  on  all  things  im- 
ported from  Scotland:  So  the  Parliament,  being  fpecdily  to  be 
diffolved,  and  not  having  time  to  regulate  fuch  impofitions  on 
Englijh  goods,  as  might  force  the  Englijh  to  bring  that  matter 
to  a juft  balance,  they  put  that  confidence  in  the  King,  tha£ 
they  left  the  laying  of  impofitions  on  all  foreign  merchandize 
wholly  to  him. 

Another  Aft  was  looked  on  as  a pompous  complement : And  fo  An  Aa 
it  pafs’d  without  obfervation,  or  any  oppofition.  In  it  they  made  an  AmytotM 
offer  to  the  King  of  an  Army  of  twenty  thoufend  foot  and  two  thou-  Kin*, 
fend  horfe,  to  be  ready  upon  fummons  to  march  with  forty  days 
provifion  into  any  part  of  his  Majefty’s  dominions,  to  oppofe 
invafions,  to  fupprefs  infurreftions,  or  for  any  other  caufe  in 
which  his  authority,  power,  or  greatnefs  was  concerned.  No 
body  dreamt,  that  any  ufe  was  ever  to  be  made  of  this.  Yet  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  had  his  end  in  it,  to  let  the  King  fee  what 
ufe  he  might  make  of  Scotland,  if  he  ihould  intend  to  fet  up  ar- 
bitrary government  in  England \ He  told  the  King,  that  the 
Earl  of  Midletoun  and  his  party  underftood  not,  what  was  the 
greateft  fervice  that  Scotland  could  do  him : They  had  not  much 
treafure  to  offer  him : The  only  thing  they  were  capable  of  do- 
ing was,  to  furnifh  him  with  a good  Army,  when  his  affairs  iQ 
England  fhould  require  it.  And  of  this  he  made  great  ufe  after- 
wards to  advance  himfelf,  tho’  it  could  never  have  fignified  any 
thing  to  the  advancing  the  King’s  ends.  Yet  fo  eafy  was  it  to  draw 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland  to  pals  Afts  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence  in  a hurry,  without  confidering  the  effefts  they  might 
have.  After  thefe  Afts  were  pafs’d,  the  Parliament  was  diffolved; 
which  gave  a general  fatisfaftion  to  the  countrey,  for  they  were 
a furious  fet  of  people.  The  government  was  left  in  the  Earl  of 
Glencatrn’ s hands,  who  began,  now  that  he  had  little  favour  at 
Court,  to  fet  himfelf  on  all  occafions  to  oppofe  Sharp’ s violent 
notions.  The  Earl  of  Rothes  ftuck  firm  to  Sharp ; and  was  re- 
commended by  him  to  the  Bifhops  of  England,  as  the  only  man 
that  fupportcd  their  interefts.  The  King  at  this  time  reftored 
Lord  Lorn  to  his  Grand-father’s  honour,  of  being  Earl  of  Argilet 
pafling  over  his  Father  j and  gave  him  a great  part  of  his  effete, 
leaving  the  reft  to  be  fold  for  the  payment  of  debts,  which  did 
not  raife  in  value  above  a third  part  of  them.  This  occafion-1 
ed  a great  outcry,  that  continued  long  to  purfue  him. 
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i 6 <5 4.  Sharp  went  up  to  London  to  complain  of  the  Lord  Glencairtr, 

of  the  Privy  Council;  where,  he  faid,  there  was  fitch  3 
Tcryvioitm-rcmilTnels,  and  io  much  popularity  appeared  on  all  occalions, 
lr'  that,  unlels  fome  more  fpirir  were  put  in  the  adminiftration,  it 
would  be  impofTible  to  preferve  the  Church.  That  was  the  word 
always  ufed,  as  if  there  had  been  a charm  in  it.  He  moved,  that 
a letter  might  be  writ,  giving  him  the  precedence  of  the  Lord 
Chancellour.  This  was  thought  an  inexcufable  piece  of  vanity: 
For  in  Scotland,  when  there  was  no  Commiftioncr,  all  matters 
pafs’d  thro’  the  Lord  Chancellour’s  hands,  who  by  A&  of  Par- 
liament was  to  preftde  in  all  Courts,  and  was  conltdered  as  rc- 
prcfenting  the  King’s  pcrlon.  He  alio  moved,  that  the  King 
would  grant  a fpecial  commiflion  to  fome  perfons  for  executing 
the  Laws  relating  to  the  Church.  A(1  the  Privy  Counfellours 
were  to  be  of  it.  But  to  thefe  he  defired  many  others  might  be 
added,  for  whom  he  undertook,  that  they  would  execute  them 
LndiMc  with  zeal.  Lord  Lauderdale  law  that  this  would  prove  a High- 
^'cwa)l  10 Commilfion  Court:  Yet  he  gave  way  to  it,  tho’  much  dgainft 
his  own  mind.  Upon  thefe  things  I took  the  liberty,  tho’1  then 
too  young  to  meddle  in  things  of  that  kind,  to  expoftulate  very 
freely  with  him.  I thought  he  was  atting  the  Earl  of  Traqnair's 
part,  giving  way  to  all  the  follies  of  the  Bilhops  on  defign  to 
ruine  them.  He  upon  that  ran  into  a great  deal  of  freedom 
with  me:  He  told  me  many  palfagcs  of  Sharp’s  pall  life:  He 
was  perfuaded  he  would  ruine  all:  But,  he  faid,  he  was  refolved 
to  give  him  line:  For  he  had  not  credit  enough  to  ftop  him; 
nor  would  he  oppofc  any  thing  that  he  propofed,  unlefs  it  were 
very  extravagant : He  faw  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  and  he 
would  be  in  a perpetual  war:  And  it  was  indifferent  to  him,  how- 
matters  might  go  between  them : Things  would  run  to  a height: 
And  then  the  King  would  of  himlelf  put  a ftop  to  their  ca- 
rier:  For  the  King  faid  often,  he  was  not  Prieft-ridden : He 
would  not  venture  a war,  nor  travel  again  for  any  party.  This 
was  all  that  I could  obtain  from  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  I 
prefled  Sharp  himfelf  to  think  of  more  moderate  methods.  But 
he  defpifed  my  applications : And  from  that  time  he  was  very  jea- 
lous of  me. 

S«r»rt  Fairfoul,  Archbilhop  of  Gla/cow,  died  this  year:  And  one  Bur- 

otChfem.  net  fucceeded  him,  who  was  a near  kinfman  of  the  Lord  Ruther- 
fords-, who,  from  being  Governour  of  Dunkirk,  when  it  was  fold, 
was  fent  to  Tangier,  but  foon  after  in  an  unhappy  encounter, 
going  out  to  view  fome  grounds,  was  intercepted,  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Moors.  Upon  Rutherford’s  recommendation,  Bar- 

net 
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net,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  and  knew  nothing 
of  Scotland,  was  font  thither,  firfb  to  be  Biihop  of  Aberdeen: 

And  from  thence  he  was  raifed  to  Glafcow.  He  was  of  himlelf 
a foft  and  good  natured  man,  tolerably  learned,  ' and  of  a blame- 

lefs  life:  But  was  a man  of  no  srnius:  And  tho5  he  was  inclined 

. o * i * • * i \ .1 1 r?  • 

to  peaceable  -and  moderate  counlels,  yet  he  was  much  in  the 
power  of  others,  and  took  any  imprelfion  that  was  given  him  ve- 
ry eafily.  I was  much  in  his  favour  at  firft,  but  could  not  hold 
it  long:  For  as  I had  been  bred  up  by  my  father  to  love  liberty 
and  moderation,  lo  I fpent  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  i 66^ 
in  Holland  and  France,  which  contributed  not  a little  to  root 
and  fix  me  in  thole  principles.  ' 

I law  much  peace  and  quiet  in  Holland,  notwithftandine  the  \ °f„ 

r r . 1 . 1 t , . 1 . : r ,• , the  Rate  of 

diverlity  or  opinions  among  them  ,•  which  was  occahoned  by  the  affair*  in 
gentlenels  of  the  government,  and  the  toleration  that  made  allj^*fand 
people  ealy  and  happy.  An  univerfal  induftry  was  Ipread  thro1 
the  whole  countrcy.  There  was  little  alpiring  to  preferment  in 
the  State,  bccaule  little  was  to  be  got  that  way.  They  were 
then  apprehending  a war  with  England,  and  were  preparing  for 
it.  From  thence,  where  every  thing  was  free,  I went  to  France > 
where  nothing  was  free.  The  King  was  beginning  to  put  things 
in  great  method,  in  his  revenue,  in  his  troops,  in  his  govern- 
ment at  home,  but  above  all  in  the  increafing  of  trade,  and 
the  building  of  a great  fleet.  His  own  deportment  was  folemn 
and  grave,  fave  only  that  he  kept  his  MiftrilTes  very  avowedly. 

He  was  diligent  in  his  own  counfels,  and  regular  in  the  difpatch 
of  his  affairs : So  that  all  things  about  him  looked  like  the  prepare 
ing  of  matters  for  all  that  we  have  fecn  a&cd  finee.  The  King 
of  Spam  was  confidered  as  dying:  And  the  infant  his  fon  was 
like  to  die  as  foon  as  he:  So  that  it  was  generally  believed,  the 
French  King  was  defigning  to  let  up  a new  Empire  in  the 
Weft.  He  had  carried  the  quarrel  at  Rome  about  the  Corfes 
fo  high  with  the  Houle  of  Ghtgt , that  the  Proteftants  were  be- 
ginning to  flatter  themfelves  with  great  hopes.  When  I was  in 
France,  Cardinal  Ghigt  came,  as  Legate,  to  give  the  King  full 
fatisfa&ion  in  that  matter.  Lord  Hollis  was  then  Ambalfadour 
at  Paris.  I was  lo  effectually  recommended  to  him,  that  he 
ufed  me  with  great  freedom,  which  he  continued  to  do  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  He  Hood  upon  all  the  points  of  an  Ambalfa- 
dour  with  the  ftiffnels  of  former  ages,  which  made  him  very 
unacceptable  to  a high-fpirited  young  Prince,  who  began  even 
then  to  be  flattered,  as  if  he  had  been  lomewhat  more  than  a 
mortal.  This  eftablifhed  me  in  jmy  love  of  law  and  liberty, 
and  in  my  hatred  of  abfolute  power. . When  I came  back,  I ftay’d 

for 
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1664.  for  fomc  months  at  Court,  and  obferved  the  feene  as  carefully 
as  I could,  and  became  acquainted  with  all  the  men  that  were 
employed  in  Scotlijh  affairs.  I had  more  than  ordinary  oppor- 
tunities of  being  well  informed  about  them.  This  drew  a jea- 
loufy  on  me  from  the  Bifhops,  which  was  increafed  from  the 
friendfhip  into  which  Leightoun  received  me.  1 pafs’d  for  one, 
who  was  no  great  friend  to  Church  power,  nor  to  perfecution. 
So  it  was  thought,  that  Lord  Lauderdale  was  preparing  me,  as 
one  who  was  known  to  have  been  always  Epifcopal,  to  be  fet 
up  againft  Sharp  and  his  fet  of  men,  who  were  much  hated  by 
one  fide,  and  not  loved,  nor  trufted,  by  the  other. 

■Jijrpifpir-  In  the  mean  while  the  Earl  of  Gkncatrn  died,  which  fet  Sharp 
ChlncSionr  at  cafe,  but  put  him  on  new  defigns.  He  apprehended,  that  the 
0 f&«w.  £ari  of  Tweedale  might  be  advanced  to  that  port:  For  in  the 
fettlement  of  the  Duchels  of  Buccleugh’s  eflatc,  who  was  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth , the  beft  beloved  of  all  the  King’s 
children,  by  which,  in  default  of  iffue  by  her,  it  was  to  go  to 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  iffue  he  might  have  by  any  other 
wife,  the  Earl  of  Tweedale,  tho’  his  children  were  the  next  heirs, 
who  were  by  this  depriv’d  of  their  right,  had  yet  given  way  to 
it  in  fb  frank  a manner,  that  the  King  was  enough  inclined 
both  to  oblige  and  to  trull  him.  But  Sharp  had  great  fufpici- 
ons  of  him,  as  cold  in  their  concerns.  So  he  writ  to  Sheldon , 
that  upon  the  difpofal  of  the  feals  the  very  being  of  the  Church 
did  fo  abfolutely  depend,  that  he  begged  he  would  prefs  the  King 
very  earneflly  in  the  matter,  and  that  he  would  move  that  he 
might  be  called  up  before  that  poll  fhould  be  filled.  The  King 
bid  Sheldon  affure  him,  he  fhould  take  a fpecial  care  of  that  mat- 
ter, but  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  his  coming  up:  For  the 
King  by  this  time  had  a very  ill  opinion  of  him.  Sharp  was  fo 
mortified  with  this,  that  he  refolved  to  put  all  to  hazard;  for 
he  believed  all  was  at  Hake:  And  he  ventured  to  come  up.  The 
King  received  him  coldly ; and  afked  him,  if  he  had  not  received 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury’s  letter.  He  laid,  he  had : But  he 
would  choofe  rather  to  venture  on  his  Majefty’s  difpleafure,  than 
to  fee  the  Church  ruined  thro1  his  caution  or  negligence  : He 
knew  the  danger  they  were  in  in  Scotland,  where  they  had  but 
few  and  cold  friends,  and  many  violent  enemies : His  Majefty’s 
prote&ion,  and  the  execution  of  the  law,  were  the  only  things 
they  could  truft  to:  And  thefe  fb  much  depended  on  the  good 
choice  of  a Chancellour,  that  he  could  not  anfwer  it  to  God 
and  the  Church,  if  he  did  not  beftir  himfelf  in  that  matter:  He 
knew  many  thought  of  himfelf  for  that  poll : But  he  was  fb  far 
from  that  thought,  that,  if  his  Majefty  had  any  fuch  intention, 
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he  would  rather  choofe  to  be  fent  tt>  a plantation:  He  deftred,  1664 . 
that  he  might  be  a Church-man  in  heart,  but  not  in  habit,  that 
fhould  be  railed  to  that  truft.  Thefe  were  his  very  words,  as 
the  King  reported  them.  From  him  he  went  to  Sheldon , and 
prefs’d  him  to  move  the  King  for  himfelf,  and  furniftied  him 
With  many  reafons  to  fupport  the  proportion  ,♦  a main  one  be- 
ing, that  the  late  King  had  raifed  his  predeceflor  Spotfwood  to 
that  truft.  Sheldon  upon  that  did  move  the  King  with  more  than 
ordinary  earneftnefe  in  it.  The  King  fufpe&ed  Sharp  had  fet 
him  on;  and  charged  him  to  tell  him  the  truth.  The  other  did 
it,  tho’  not  without  fome  uneafinefs.  Upon  that  the  King  told 
him  what  he  had  faid  to  himfelf.  And  then  it  may  be  eafily 
imagined  in  what  a ftyle  they  both  fpoke  of  him.  Yet  Sheldon 
prayed  the  King  that,  whatfoever  he  might  think  of  the  man, 
he  would  confider  the  Archbifhop  and  the  Church  ,♦  which  the 
King  allured  him  he  would  do.  Sheldon  told  Sharp , thathefaw 
the  motion  for  himfelf  did  not  take,*  lo  he  muft  think  of  fome- 
what  elfe.  Sharp  propofed,  that  the  feals  might  be  put  in  the  Earl 
of  Rothes’s  hands,  till  the  King  fhould  pitch  on  a proper  perfon. 

He  alio  propofed,  that  the  King  would  make  him  his  Commif* 
fioner,  in  order  to  the  preparing  matters  for  a National  Synod, 
that  they  might  fettle  a book  of  Common-prayer,  and  a book 
of  Canons.  This,  he  faid,  muft  be  carried  on  flowly,  and  with 
great  caution  $ of  which  the  late  troubles  did  demonftrate  the  ne- 
cefiity. 

All  this  was  eafily  agreed  to : For  the  King  loved  the  Lord 
Rothes:  And  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  would  not  oppofe  his  ad-  power  of 
vancement:  Tho’  it  was  a very  extravagant  thing  to  fee  one  man  f^Kandi. 
poftels  fo  many  of  the  chief  places  of  lo  poor  a Kingdom.  The 
Earl  of  Crawford  would  not  abjure  the  Covenant:  So  he  had  been 
made  Lord  Treafurer  in  his  place:  He  continued  to  be  ftill,  what 
he  was  before,  Lord  Prelident  of  the  Council:  And,  upon  the 
Earl  of  M'tdletouris  dilgrace,  he  was  made  Captain  of  a troop  of 
guards:  And  now  he  was  both  the  King’s  Commiflioner,  and 
upon  the  matter  Lord  Chancellour.  Sharp  reckoned  this  was 
his  mafter-piece.  Lord  Rothes , being  thus  advanced  by  his 
means,  was  in  all  things  governed  by  him.  His  inftruttions 
were  fuch  as  Sharp  propofed,  to  prepare  matters  for  a National 
Synod,  and  in  the  mean  while  to  execute  the  Laws  that  related 
t©  the  Church  with  a fteddy  firmnefs.  So,  when  he  parted  from 
White-hall , Sharp  faid  to  the  King,  that  he  had  now  done  all  that 
could  be  defired  of  him  for  the  good  of  the  Church : So  that,  if 
all  matters  went  not  right  in  Scotland , none  muft  bear  the  blame, 
but  either  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  or  Rothes.  And  fo  they  came 
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1664.  to  Scotland , where  a very  furious  fcene  of  illegal  violence  was 
opened.  Sharp  governed  Lord  Rothes , who  abandoned  himfelf 
to  pleafure.  And,  when  fome  cenfured  this,  all  the  anfwer  that 
was  made  was,  a fevere  piece  of  raillery,  that  the  King’s  Com- 
miflioner  ought  to  reprefent  his  perfon. 


1665.  The  government  of  Scotland  as  to  civil  matters  was  very  ea- 
fy.  All  were  quiet  and  obedient.  But  all  thole  Counties  that 
fevere  pmd  lye  towards  the  fVefi  became  very  fierce  and  intradable:  And 
m whole  work  of  the  Council  was  to  deal  with  them,  and  to 
fubdue  them.  It  was  not  eafy  to  prove  any  thing  againft  any  of 
them,  for  they  did  ftick  firm  to  one  another.  The  people  com- 
plained of  the  new  fet  of  Minifters,  that  was  lent  among  them, 
as  immoral,  ftupid,  and  ignorant.  Generally  they  forfook  their 
Churches.  And,  if  any  of  them  went  to  Church,  they  faid,  they 
were  little  edified  with  their  fermons.  And  the  whole  country 
was  full  of  ftrange  reports  of  the  weaknefs  of  their  preaching, 
and  of  the  indecency  of  their  whole  deportment.  The  people 
treated  them  with  great  contempt,  and  with  an  averfion  that 
broke  out  often  into  violence  and  injuftice.  But  their  Minifters 
on  their  parts  were  not  wanting  in  their  complaints,  aggravating 
matters,  and  poffeffing  the  Bilhops  with  many  ftories  of  defigns 
and  plottings  againft  the  State.  So,  many  were  brought  before  the 
Council,  and  the  new  Ecclefiafticai  Commiffion,  for  pretended 
riots,  and  for  ufing  their  Minifters  ill,  but  chiefly  for  not  com- 
ing to  Church,  and  for  holding  Conventicles.  The  proofs  were 
often  defe&ive,  and  lay  rather  in  prefumptions,  than  clear  evi- 
dence: And  the  puniftiments  propofed  were  often  arbitrary,  not 
warranted  by  law.  So  the  Judges  and  other  lawyers,  that  were 
of  thole  Courts,  were  careful  to  keep  proceedings  according  to 
forms  of  law:  Upon  w'hich  Sharp  was  often  complaining,  that 
favour  was  ftiown  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  law.  It  was  faid,  that  the  people  of  the  countrey  were 
in  fuch  a combination,  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  find  witndfes  to 
prove  things  fully:  And  he  often  faid,  muft  the  Church  be  ru- 
ined for  punctilio’s  of  law?  When  he  could  not  carry  matters 
by  a vote,  as  he  had  a mind,  he  ufually  looked  to  the  Earl  of 
Rothes ; who  upon  that  was  ever  ready  to  fay,  he  would  take  it 
upon  him  to  order  the  matter  as  Sharp  propoled,  and  would  do 
it  in  the  King’s  name.  Great  numbers  were  caft  in  prilba, 
w'here  they  w'ere  kept  long,  and  ill  ufed:  And  fometimes  they 
W'ere  fined,  and  the  younger  fort  whipt  about  the  ftreets.  The 
people  grew  more  fullen  on  all  this  ill  ufage.  Many  were  undone 
by  it,  and  went  over  to  the  Scots  in  Uljler , where  they  were 
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well  received,  and  had  all  manner  of  liberty  as  to  their  way  of  1665. 
religion.  ...  . 

Burnet  was  lent  up  to  polfels  the  King  with  the  apprehenfi- 
ons  of  a rebellion  in  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  war.  He  pro- 
pofed  that  about  twenty  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  thole  Coun- 
ties might  be  fecured : Arid  he  undertook  for  the  peace  of  the 
countrey,  if  they  were  clap’d  up.  This  was  plainly  illegal. 

But  the  Lord  Lauderdale  oppolea  nothing.  So  it  was  done: 

But  with  a very  ill  effect.  For  thofe  Gentlemen,  knowing  how 
obnoxious  they  were,  had  kept  meafures  a little  better:  But  they 
being  put  in  prifon,  both  their  friends  and  tenants  laid  all  to 
the  door  of  the  Clergy,  and  hated  them  the  more,  and  ufed 
them  the  worfe  for  it.  The  Earls  of  Argile , Tweedale , and  Kin- 
cardm,  who  were  conlidered  as  the  Lord  Lauderdale's  chief  friends, 
were  cold  in  all  thole  matters.  They  ftudied  to  keep  proceed- 
ings in  a legal  channel,  and  were  for  moderate  cenlures.  Upon 
which  Sharp  faid,  they  appeared  to  be  the  friends  and  favourers  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Church.  , 

Wherever  the  people  had  generally  forfaken  their  Churches,  Tuner  exc- 
the  guards  were  quartered  thro’  the  countrey.  Sir  ‘James  Turner , faiVinam*- 
that  commanded  them,  was  naturally  fierce,  but  was  mad  whenlitary  may' 
he  was  drunk;  and  that  was  very  often.  So  he  was  ordered  by 
the  Lord  Rothes  to  a<5t  according  to  jtuch  dire&ions  as  Burnet 
lhould  fend  him.  And  he  went  about  the  countrey,  and  re- 
ceived luch  lilts,  as  the  Minifters  brought  him,  of  thofe  who 
came  not  to  Church : And,  without  any  other  proof  or  any  legal 
conviction,  he  let  fuch  a fine  on  them,  as  he  thought  they  could 
pay,  and  fent  foldiers  to  lie  on  them  till  it  was  paid.  I knew 
him  well  afterwards,  when  he  came  to  himfelf,  being  out  of  em- 
ployment. He  was  a learned  man;  but  had  been  always  in  arr 
mies,  and  knew  no  other  rule  but  to  obey  orders.  l ie  told  me, 
he  had  no  regard  to  any  law,  but  aCted,  as  he  was  commanded, 
in  a military  way.  He  confelled,  it  went  often  again!!  the  graiqi 
with  him  to  ferve  fuch  a debauched  and  worthless  company,  as 
the  Clergy  generally  were;  and  that  fometimes  he  did  not  aCt 
up  to  the  rigour  of  his  orders;  for  which  he  was  often  chid, 
both  by  Lord  Rothes  and  Sharp , but  was  never  check’d  for  hi$ 
illegal  and  Violent  proceedings.  And,  tho’  the  complaints  of 
him  were  very  high,  fo  that,  when  he  was  afterwards  feized  or? 
by  the  party,  they  intended  to  make  a facrifice  of  him ; yet  when 
they  looked  into  his  orders,  and  found  that  his  proceedings, 
bow  fierce  foever,  fell  Ihort  of  thefe,  theyfpared  him,  as  a man 
that  had  merited  by  being  fo  gentle  among  them. 
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1 66  j.  The  truth  is,  the  whole  face  of  the  government  looked  liker 
the  proceedings  of  an  inquifition,  than  of  legal  Courts:  And  yet 
Sharp  was  never  fatisfied.  So  Lord  Rothes  and  he  went  up  to 
Court  in  the  firft  year  of  the  Dutch  war.  When  they  waited 
firft  on  the  King,  Sharp  put  him  in  mind  of  what  he  had  faid 
at  his  lafl:  parting,  that  if  their  matters  went  not  well,  none  mull 
be  blamed  for  it,  but  either  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  or  of  Rothes : 
And  how  he  came  to  tell  his  Majefty,  that  things  were  worfe  than 
ever : And  he  muft  do  the  Earl  of  Rothes  the  juftice  to  fay,  he 
had  done  his  part.  Lord  Lauderdale  was  all  on  fire  at  this,  but 
durft  not  give  himfelf  vent  before  the  King.  So  he  only  defired, 
that  Sharp  would  come  to  particulars:  And  then  he  fhould  know 
what  he  had  to  fay.  Sharp  put  that  off  in  a general  charge ,- 
and  faid,  he  knew  the  party  fo  well,  that,  if  they  were  not  fup- 
ported  by  fecret  encouragements,  they  would  have  been  long 
ago  weary  of  the  oppofition  they  gave  the  government.  The 
King  had  no  mind  to  enter  farther  into  their  complaints.  So 
Lord  Rothes  and  he  withdrew ; and  were  obferved  to  look  very 
pleafantly  upon  one  another,  as  they  went  away.  Lord  Lauder- 
dale told  the  King,  he  was  now  accufed  to  his  face:  But  he  would 
quickly  let  him  fee  what  a man  Sharp  was.  So  he  obtained  a 
meffage  from  the  King  to  him,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  to  be 
the  bearer,  requiring  him  to  put  his  complaints  in  writing,  and 
to  come  to  particulars.  He  followed  Sharp  home,  who  receiv- 
ed him  with  fuch  a gayity,  as  if  he  had  given  him  no  provoca- 
tion. But  Lord  Lauderdale  was  more  folemn;  and  told  him,  it 
was  the  King’s  pleafure,  that  he  fhould  put  the  accufation  with 
which  he  had  charged  him  in  writing.  Sharp  pretended,  he 
did  not  comprehend  his  meaning.  He  anfwered,  the  matter 
was  plain:  He  had  accufed  him  to  the  King:  And  he  muft  ei- 
ther go  thorough  with  it,  and  make  it  out,  otherwife  he  would 
charge  him  with  leafing-making : And  fpoke  in  a terrible  tone 
to  him.  Upon  that,  as  he  told  me,  Sharp  fell  a trembling  and 
weeping:  He  protefted,  he  meant  no  harm  to  him:  He  was 
only  forty  that  his  friends  were  upon  all  occafions  pleading  for 
favour  to  the  Fanaticks:  (That  was  become  the  name  of  re- 
proach.) Lord  Lauderdale  faid,  that  would  not  ferve  turn : He 
was  not  anfwerable  for  his  friends,  except  when  they  aCted  by 
directions  from  him.  Sharp  offer’d  to  go  with  him  prefently  to 
the  King,  and  to  clear  the  whole  matter.  Lord  Lauderdale  had 
no  mind  to  break  openly  with  him.  So  he  accepted  of  this,  and 
carried  him  to  the  King;  where  he  retraced  all  he  had  faid,  in 
fo  grofs  a manner,  that  the  King  faid  afterwards.  Lord  Lauder- 
dale 
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dale  was  ill  natured  to  prcfs  it  fo  heavily,  and  to  force  Sharp  on  1 66 
giving  himfelf  the  lye  in  fuch  courfe  terms. 

This  went  to  Sharp’s  heart:  So  he  made  a propofition  to  the  Earl  sw  Rudies 
of  Dunfreis , who  was  a great  friend  of  the  Lord  Midletoun' s,  to  try  iflw,aj«.«* 
a reconciliation  could  be  made  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 
and  if  he  would  be  content  to  come  into  the  government  under 
Lord  Rothes.  Lord  Dunfreis  went  into  Kent , where  the  Lord  Mid- 
letoun was  then  employed  in  a military  command  on  the  account 
of  the  war : And  he  laid  Sharp’s  propofition  before  him.  The  Earl 
of  Midletoun  gave  Lord  Dunfrets  power  to  treat  in  his  name;  but 
faid,  he  knew  Sharp  too  well  to  regard  any  thing  that  came  from 
him . Before  Lord  Dunfreis  came  back,  Sharp  had  tried  Lord  Rothes , 
but  found  he  would  not  meddle  in  it:  And  they  both  underftood, 
that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon’s  intereft  Was  declining,  and  that  the  King 
was  like  to  change  his  meafures.  So  when  Lord  Dunfreis  came  back 
to  give  Sharp  an  account  of  his  negotiation,  he  feemed  furprifed, 
and  denied  he  had  given  him  any  fuch  commiffion.  This  enrag- 
ed the  Earl  of  Dunfreis  fo,  that  he  publifhed  the  thing  in  all  com- 
panies : Among  others  he  told  it  very  particularly  to  my  felf. 

At  that  time  Leightoun  was  prevailed  On  to  go  to  Court,  and 
to  give  the  King  a true  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotland-, 
which,  he  faid,  were  fo  violent,  that  he  could  not  concur  in 
the  planting  the  Chriftian  religion  it  felf  in  fuch  & manner, 
much  lefs  a form  of  government.  He  therefore  begged  leave 
to  quit  his  Bifhoprick,  and  to  retire:  For  he  thought  he  was 
in  fome  fort  acceflory  to  the  violences  done  by  others,  fince 
he  was  one  of  them,  and  all  was  pretended  to  be  done  to  eftab- 
lilh  them  and  their  order.  There  were  indeed  no  violences  com-  * 
mitted  in  his  diocefe.  He  went  round  it  continually  every  year, 
preaching  and  catechizing  from  parifh  to  parifh.  He  conti- 
nued in  his  private  and  afcetick  courfe  of  life,  and  gave  all  his 
income,  beyond  the  fmall  expence  of  his  own  perfon,  to  the 
poor.  He  fiudied  to  raife  in  his  Clergy  a greater  fenfe  of  fpiritu- 
al  matters,  and  of  the  care  of  fouls;  and  was  in  all  refpedts  a 
burning  and  Alining  light,  highly  efteemed  by  the  greater  part 
of  his  diocefe:  Even  the  Prefbyterians  were  much  mollified,  if 
not  quite  overcome,  by  his  mild  and  heavenly  courfe  of  life. 

The  King  feemed  touched  with  the  ftate  that  the  countrey  was 
in:  He  fpoke  very  fevercly  of  Sharp-,  and  affined  Leightoun,  he 
Would  quickly  come  to  other  meafures,  and  put  a flop  to  thofe 
violent  methods:  But  he  would  by  no  means  fuffer  him  to  quit 
his  Bifhoprick.  So  the  King  gave  orders  that  the  Ecclefiafticat 
Commiffion  fhould  be  difeontinued ; and  fignified  his  pleafure, 
that  another  w ay  of  proceeding  was  ncceffary  for  his  affairs. 
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1 66;. 

More  forces 
rais’d  in 
Scotland. 


He  undcrllood  by  his  intelligence  from  Holland , that  the  ex- 
iles at  Rotterdam  were  very  bufy,  and  that  perhaps  the  Dutch 
might  furnilh  the  malecontents  of  Scotland  with  money  and  arms : 
So  he  thought  it  was  neceflary  to  raife  more  troops.  Two  gal- 
lant officers,  that  had  ferved  him  in  the  wars,  and,  when  thefe 
were  over,  had  gone  with  his  letters  to  ferve  in  Mufctnry,  where 
one  of  them,  Dalziell,  was  raifed  to  be  a General,  and  the 
other.  Diamond,  was  advanced  to  be  a Lieutenant  General,  and 
Governour  of  Smolenfko,  were  now,  not  without  great  difficulty, 
fent  back  by  the  Czar.  So  the  King  intended  they  fhould  com- 
mand fome  forces  that  he  was  to  raile.  Sharp  was  very  appre- 
henfive  of  this : But  the  King  was  pofitive.  A little  before  this, 
the  Aft  of  fining,  that  had  lain  fo  long  afleep  that  it  was  thought 
forgot,  was  revived.  And  all  who  had  been  fined  were  required 
to  bring  in  one  moiety  of  their  fines : But  the  other  moiety  was 
forgiven  thofe  who  took  the  Declaration  renouncing  the  Cove- 
nant. The  money  was  by  Aft  of  Parliament  to  be  given  among 
thole  who  had  ferved,  and  fuffered  for  the  King ; lo  that  the 
King  had  only  the  trull  of  diftributing  it.  There  was  no  more 
Scoti/h  Councils  called  at  White-Hall  after  Lord  Midletouris  fall. 
But  upon  particular  occafions  the  King  ordered  the  Privy  Coun- 
fellours  of  that  Kingdom,  that  were  about  the  town,  to  be 
brought  to  him:  Before  whom  he  now  laid  out  the  neceffity  of 
railing  fome  more  force  for  fecuring  the  quiet  of  Scotland:  He 
only  afleed  their  advice,  how  they  mould  be  paid.  Sharp  very 
readily  faid,  the  money  railed  by  the  fining  was  not  yet  difpofed 
of:  So  he  propoled  the  applying  it  to  that  ufe.  None  oppofed 
this:  So  it  was  refolved  on.  And  by  that  means  the  Cava- 
liers, who  were  come  up  with  their  pretenfions,  were  difap- 
pointed  of  their  lall  hopes  of  being  recompenfed  for  their  fuf- 
ferings.  The  blame  of  all  this  was  call  upon  Sharp,  at  which 
they  were  out  of  meafiirc  enraged,  and  charged  nim  with  it. 
He  denied  it  boldly.  But  the  King  publifhed  it  lb  openly,  that 
he  durft  not  contradift  him.  Many,  to  whom  he  had  denied 
that  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and  called  that  advice 
diabolical  invention,  affirmed  it  to  the  King.  And  the  Lord 
Lauderdale , to  compleat  his  dilgrace  with  the  King,  got  many 
of  his  letters,  which  he  had  writ  to  the  Prelbyterians  after  the 
time  in  which  the  King  knew  that  he  was  negotiating  for  Epif- 
copacy,  in  which  he  had  continued  to  protell  with  what  zeal  he 
was  foliciting  their  concerns,  not  without  dreadful  imprecations 
on  himfelf  if  he  was  prevaricating  with  them,  and  laid  thele  be- 
fore the  King : So  that  the  King  looked  on  him  as  one  of  the 
worll  of  men. 


Many 
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Many  of  the  Epifcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland  were  much  offend-  1 666. 
ed  at  all  thefe  proceedings.  They  faw  the  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
pic  were  increafed  by  them.  They  hated  violent  courfes,  and  nent  Clc.r- 
thought  they  were  contrary  to  the  meek  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  and  Scotland  of- 
that  they  alienated  the  Nation  more  from  the  Church.  They  ^"repro- 
fet  themfelves  much  to  read  Church-hiftory , and  to  obferve  ceediD8s- 
the  ftate  of  the  Primitive  Church,  and  the  fpirit  of  thofe  times: 

And  they  could  not  but  obferve  Jfo  great  a difference  between  the 
conftitution  of  the  Church  under  thofe  Bifhops  and  our  own, 
that  they  feemed  to  agree  in  nothing  but  the  name.  I happen- 
ed to  be  fettled  near  two  of  the  moft  eminent  of  them,  who 
were  often  moved  to  accept  of  Bifhopricks,  but  always  refilled 
them,  both  out  of  a true  principle  of  humility  and  felf-denial, 
and  alfo  becaufe  they  could  not  engage  in  the  methods  by  which 
things  were  carried  on.  One  of  thefe,  Mr.  Nairn , was  one  of 
the  politeft  Clergy-men  I ever  knew  bred  in  Scotland.  He  had 
formed  clear  and  lively  fchemes  of  things,  and  was  the  moft 
eloquent  of  all  our  preachers.  He  confidered  the  paftoral  func- 
tion as  a dedication  of  the  whole  man  to  God  and  his  fervice. 

He  read  the  moral  philofophers  much,-  and  had  wrought  him- 
felf  into  their  equal  temper,  as  much  as  could  confift  with  a great 
deal  of  fire  that  was  in  his  own : But  he  turned  it  all  to  melting 
devotion.  He  had  a true  notion  of  fuperftition,  as  a narrow- 
nefs  of  foul,  and  a meannefs  of  thought  in  religion.  He  ftudi- 
ed  to  raife  all  that  converfed  with  him  to  great  notions  of  God, 
and  to  an  univerfal  charity.  This  made  him  pity  the  Prefbyte- 
rians,  as  men  of  low  notions  and  ill  tempers.  He  had  indeed 
too  much  heat  of  imagination,  which  carried  him  to  be  very 
pofitivein  fome  things,  in  which  he  afterwards  changed  his  mind: 

And  that  made  him  pals  for  an  inconftant  man.  In  a word,  he 
was  the  brighteft  man  I ever  knew  among  all  our  Scotifh  Divines. 
Another  of  thefe  was  Mr.  Charteris , a man  of  a compofed  and 
ferene  gravity,  but  without  affe<5tation  or  fournefs.  He  fcarce 
ever  fpoke  in  company,  but  was  very  open  and  free  in  private. 

He  made  true  judgments  of  things,  and  of  men ,-  and  had  a pe- 
culiar talent  in  managing  fiich  as  he  thought  deferved  his  pains. 

He  had  little  heat,  either  in  body  or  mind:  For  as  he  had  a 
moft  emaciated  body,  fo  he  fpoke  both  flow,  and  in  fo  low  a 
voice  that  he  could  not  eafily  be  heard.  He  had  great  tender- 
nefs  in  his  temper-  and  was  a very  perfect  friend,  and  a moft 
fublime  Chriftian.  He  lived  in  a conftant  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  a neglect  of  his  perfon.  There  was  a gravity  in  his 
converfation  that  railed  an  attention,  and  begot  a compofednefs, 
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j66j.  in  all  about  him,  without  frightening  them;  for  he  made  rcli- 
gion  appear  amiable  in  his  whole  deportment.  He  had  read  all  the 
lives  and  the  epidles  of  great  men  very  carefully.  He  had  read  the 
fathers  much;  and  gave  me  this  notion  of  them,  that  in  fpecu- 
lative  points,  for  which  writers  of  Controvcrfy  fearched  into 
their  works,  they  were  but  ordinary  men:  But  their  excellency 
lay  in  that,  which  was  lead  fought  for,  their  fenfe  of  fpiritual 
things,  and  of  the  padoral  care.'  In  thefe  he  thought  their 
ftrength  lay.  And  he  often  lamented,  not  without  fomc  indig- 
nation, that,  in  the  difputes  about  the  government  of  the  Church, 
much  pains  was  taken  to  leek  out  all  thole  palfagcs  that  Ihewed ' 
what  their  opinions  were,*  but  that  due  care  was  not  taken  to 
let  out  the  notions  that  they  had  of  the  facred  function,  of  the 
preparation  of  mind,  and  inward  vocation,  with  which  men  ought 
to  come  to  holy  orders,  or  of  the  dri&nefs  of  life,  the  deadnefs 
to  the  world,  the  heavenly  temper,  and  the  conftant  application 
to  the  doing  of  good,  that  became  them.  Of  thele  he  did 
not  talk  like  an  angry  reformer,  that  fet  up  in  that  drain,  becaufe 
he  was  negledted  or  provoked;  but  like  a man  full  of  a deep, 
but  humble  fenfe  of  them.  He  was  a great  enemy  to  large  con- 
fedions  of  faith,  chiefly  when  they  were  impofed  in  the  lump 
as  teds:  For  he  was  politive  in  very  few  things.  He  had  gone 
thro’  the  chief  parts  of  learning:  But  was  then  mod  converfant 
in  liidory,  as  the  innocented  lort  of  dudy,  that  did  not  fill  the 
mind  with  fubtilty,  but  helped  to  make  a man  wifer  and  better. 
Thefe  were  both  Angle  perfons,  and  men  of  great  fobriety : And 
they  lived  in  a condant  low  diet,  which  they  valued  more  than 
leverer  fading.  Yet  they  both  became  milerable  by  the  done. 
Nairn  went  to  Paris , where  he  was  cut  of  a great  one,  of  which 
he  recovered,  but  lived  not  many  years  after.  Chartens  lived 
to  a great  age,  and  died  in  the  end  of  the  year  1700,  having 
in  his  lad  years  differed  unfpeakable  torment  from  the  done,, 
which  the  operators  would  not  venture  to  cut.  But  all  that  faw 
what  he  differed,  and  how  he  bore  it,  acknowledged  that  in  him 
they  faw  a mod  perfect  pattern  of  patience  and  fubmiffion  to  the 
will  of  God.  It  was  a great  happinefs  for  me,  after  I had  broke’ 
into  the  world  by  fuch  a ramble  as  I had  made,  that  I fell  in- 
to fuch  hands,  with  whom  I entered  into  a dole  and  particular 
friendfhip.  They  both  let  me  right,  and  kept  me  right;  tho’I  made- 
at  this  time  a falley  that  may  be  mentioned,  fincc  it  had  dome 
relation  to  publick  affairs.  I obferved  the  deportment  of  our  Bi- 
lhops  was  in  all  points  fo  different  from  what  became  their  func- 
tion, that  I had  a more  than  ordinary  zeal  kindled  within  me 
upon  it.  They  were  not  only  furious  againd  all  that  dood  out 
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againft  them,  but  were  very  remifs  in  all  the  parts  of  their  func-  1 66 
tion.  Some  did  not  live  within  their  diocefe.  And  thofe  who 
did  feemed  to  take  no  care  of  them : They  fhewed  no  zeal  againft 
vice : The  moft  eminently  wicked  in  the  County  were  their  par- 
ticular confidents:  They  took  no  pains  to  keep  their  Clergy 
ftriftly  to  rules,  and  to  their  duty : On  the  contrary  there  was 
a levity  and  a carnal  way  of  living  about  them,  that  very 
much  fcandalized  me.  There  was  indeed  one  Scougal,  Bilhop 
of  Z&erdeen,  that  was  a man  of  rare  temper,  great  piety  and 
prudence : But  I thought  he  was  too  much  under  Sharp’s  con- 
dud,  and  was  at  leaft  too  ealy  to  him. 

Upon  all  this  I took  a refolution  of  drawing  up  a memorial  Some  of  the 
of  the  grievances  we  lay  under  by  the  ill  conduit  of  our  Bifhops.  5?  Vhec'cr- 
I refolved,  that  no  other  perfon  befides  my  felf  lhould  have  a!T 
lhare  in  any  trouble  it  might  bring  on  me:  So  1 communicated  foopi. 
it  to  none.  This  made  it  not  to  be  in  all  the  parts  of  it  fo 
well  digefted,  as  it  otherwife  might  have  been : And  I was  then 
but  three  and  twenty.  I laid  my  foundation  in  the  conftitution 
of  the  primitive  Church ; and  fhewed  how  they  had  departed 
from  it,  by  their  neglefting  their  diocefe,  medling  fo  much  in 
fecular  affairs,  raifing  their  families  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  and  above  all  by  their  violent  profecuting  of  thole  who 
differ’d  from  them.  Of  this  I writ  out  fome  copies,  and  figned 
them,  and  fent  them  to  all  the  Bifhops  of  my  acquaintance. 

Sharp  was  much  alarmed  at  it,  and  fancied  I was  fet  on  to  it  by 
fome  of  the  Lord  Lauderdale’s  friends.  I was  called  before  the 
Bifhops,  and  treated  with  great  feverity.  Sharp  called  it  a libel. 

1 faid,  1 had  fet  my  name  to  it,  fo  it  could  not  be  called  a libel. 

He  charged  me  with  the  prefumption  of  offering  to  teach  my  fupe- 
riours.  I faid,  fuch  things  had  been  not  only  done,  but  juftified  in 
all  ages.  He  charged  me  for  reflefting  on  the  King’s  putting  them 
on  his  Counfels:  I faid,  I found  no  fault  with  the  King  for 
calling  them  to  his  counfels.  But  with  them  for  going  out  of 
that  which  was  their  proper  province,  and  for  giving  ill  coun- 
fel.  Then  he  charged  me  for  reflefting  on  fome  feverities, 
which,  he  faid,  was  a reproaching  publick  Courts,  and  a ccn- 
furing  the  laws.  I faid,  laws  might  be  made  in  terrorem,  not 
always  fit  to  be  executed : But  I only  complained  of  Clergy-mens 
preffing  the  rigorous  execution  of  them,  and  going  often  beyond 
what  the  law  diftatcd.  He  broke  out  into  a great  vehemence ,- 
and  propofed  to  the  Bifhops,  that  1 fhould  be  fummarily  depriv- 
ed, and  excommunicated : But  none  of  them  would  agree  to  that. 

By  this  management  of  his  the  thing  grew  publick.  What  I 
had  ventured  on  was  varioully  cenfured:  But  the  greater  part 
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1 666.  approved  of  it.  Lord  Lauderdale  and  all  his  friends  were  de- 
lighted  with  it:  And  he  gave  the  King  an  account  of  it,  who 
was  not  ill  pleafed  at  it.  Great  pains  was  taken  to  make  me  afk 
pardon,  but  to  no  purpofe:  So  Sharp  let  the  thing  fall.  But, 
that  it  might  appear  that  I had  not  done  it  upon  any  fa<5tious 
defign,  I entered  into  a very  clofe  ftate  of  retirement ; and  gave 
my  felf  wholly  to  my  ftudy,  and  the  duties  of  my  fun&ion. 


war. 


1 664..  Thus  I have  run  over  the  ftate  of  Scotland  in  the  years, 
1663,  1664,  1 665,  and  till  near  the  end  of  1 666.  I now  return 
England,  to  the  affairs  of  England;  in  which  I muft  write  more  defedtive- 
The  Dutch  ly,  being  then  fo  far  from  the  feene.  In  winter  1664,  the 
King  declared  his  refolutiori  of  entring  into  a war  with  the  Dutch . 
The  grounds  were  fo  flight,  that  it  was  vifible  there  was  fome- 
what  more  at  bottom,  than  was  openly  owned.  A great  comet, 
which  appeared  that  winter,  raifed  the  apprehenfions  of  thofe, 
who  did  not  enter  into  juft  fpeculations  concerning  thofe  mat- 
ters. The  Houfe  of  Commons  was  fo  far  from  examining  nice- 
ly into  the  grounds  of  the  war,  that  without  any  difficulty  they 
gave  the  King  two  millions  and  a half  for  carrying  it  on.  A 
great  fleet  was  fet  out,  which  the  Duke  commanded  in  perfon ,* 
1 66  as  Opdam  had  the  command  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  But  as  foon 
as  the  war  broke  out,  a moft  terrible  Plague  broke  out  alfo  in 
broke  out  at  the  city  of  London , that  fcattered  all  the  inhabitants  that  were 
t!mefjmc  able  to  remove  themfelves  elfe where..-  It  broke  the  trade  of  the 
Nation,  and  (wept  away  about  an  hundred  thoufand  fouls,*  the 
greateft  havock  that  any  Plague  had  ever  made  in  England . 
This  did  difhearten  all  people:  And,  coming  in  the  very  time  in 
which  fo  tin  juft  a war  was  begun,  it  had  a dreadful  appearance. 
All  the  King’s  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  Monarchy  faid , here 
was  a manifeft  character  of  God’s  heavy  difpleafure  upon  the  Na- 
tion ; as  indeed  the  ill  life  the  King  led,  and  the  vicioufnefs  of 
the  whole  Court,  gave  but  a melancholy  profpe6t.  Yet  God’s 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  What  all  had  feen  in  the  year  1660 
ought  to  have  filenced  thofe,  who  at  this  time  pretended  to  com- 
ment on  providence.  But  there  will  be  always  much  difeourfe  of 
things  that  are  very  vifible,  as  well  as  very  extraordinary. 

The  viSory  When  the  two  fleets  met,  it  is  well  known  what  acci- 
followed.  dents  difordered  the  Dutch , and  what  advantage  the  Engltfh 
had.  If  that  firft  fuccefs  had  been  followed,  as  was  propofed, 
it  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  Dutch , who  finding  they  had 
fuffered  fo  much  ftecred  off.  The  Duke  ordered  all  the  fail  to 
be  let  on  to  overtake  them.  There  was  a Council  of  war  called, 
to  concert  the  method  of  action,  when  they  fhould  come  up 
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with  tlierrt.  In  that  Council  Pen,  who  commanded  under  the  i66j. 
Duke,  happened  to  fay,  that  they  muft  prepare  for  hotter  work 
in  the  next  engagement.  He  knew  well  the  courage  of  the  Dutch 
was  never  fo  high,  as  when  they  were  defperate.  The  Earl  of 
Montague,  who  was  then  a voluntier,  and  one  of  the  Duke’s 
Court,  faid  to  me,  it  was  very  vifible  that  made  an  impreffion. 

And  all  the  Duke’s  domefticks  faid,  he  had  got  honour  enough: 

Why  (hould  he  venture  a fecond  time?  The  Duchels  had  alfo 
given  a ftrift  charge  to  all  the  Duke’s  fervants,  to  do  all  they 
could  to  hinder  him  to  engage  too  far.  When  matters  were 
fettled,  they  went  to  fleep : And  the  Duke  ordered  a call  to  be 
given  him,  when  they  {hould  get  up  to  the  Dutch  fleet.  It  is 
not  known  what  pals’d  between  the  Duke  and  Brounker,  who  was 
of  his  Bed-chamber,  and  was  then  in  waiting  : But  he  came  to 
Pen,  as  from  the  Duke,  and  faid,  the  Duke  ordered  the  fail  to  be 
flackened.  Pen  was  {truck  with  the  order;  but  did  not  go  to 
argue  the  matter  with  the  Duke  himfelf,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done , but  obey’d  it.  When  the  Duke  had  flept,  he,  upon  his 
waking,  went  out  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  feemed  amazed  to 
fee  the  fails  flackened,  and  that  thereby  all  hope  of  overtaking 
the  Dutch  was  loft.  He  queftioned  Pen  upon  it.  Pen  put  it  on 
Brounker,  who  faid  nothing.  The  Duke  denied,  he  had  given 
any  fuch  order.  But  he  neither  punifhed  Brounker  for  carrying 
it,  nor  Pen  for  obeying  it.  He  indeed  put  Brounker  out  of  his 
fervice:  And  it  was  faid,  that  he  durft  do  no  more,  bccaufe  he 
was  fo  much  in  the  King’s  favour,  and  in  the  Miftrils’s.  Pen 
was  more  in  his  favour  after  that,  than  ever  before,  which  he 
continued  to  his  fon  after  him,  tho’  a Quaker:  And  it  was 
thought,  that  all  that  favour  was  to  oblige  him  to  keep  the  fe- 
cret.  Lord  Montague  did  believe,  that  the  Duke  was  ftruck, 
feeing  the  Earl  of  lalmouth,  the  King’s  favourite,  and  two  other 
perfons  of  quality,  killed  very  near  him;  and  that  he  had  no 
mind  to  engage  again,  and  that  Pen  was  privately  with  him. 

If  Brounker  was  ft>  much  in  fault,  as  he  feemed  to  be,  it  was 
thought,  the  Duke,  in  the  paffion  that  this  muft  have  railed  in 
him,  would  have  proceeded  to  greater  extremities,  and  not 
have  adted  with  fo  much  phlegm.  This  proved  the  breaking 
the  defigns  of  the  King’s  whole  reign : For  the  Dutch  themlelves 
believed  that,  if  our  fleet  had  followed  them  with  full  fail,  we 
muft  have  come  up  with  them  next  tide,  and  have  either  funk 
or  taken  their  whole  fleet.  De  H'tt  was  ftruck  with  this  misfor- 
tune : And,  i mputing  fome  part  of  it  to  errors  in  conduft,  he  re- 
folved  to  go  on  board  himielf,  as  foon  as  their  fleet  was  ready 
to  go  to  lea  again. 
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j66f.  Upon  this  occafion  I will  fay  a little  of  him,  and  of  the  af- 
fairs  of  Holland.  His  father  was  the  deputy  of  the  town  of 
of"  affairs  Dort  in  the  States,  when  the  late  Prince  of  Orange  was  lo  much 
m Hoiund.  0ffendecj  yyjth  their  proceedings  in  difbanding  a great  part  of 
their  Army : And  he  was  one  of  thofe  whom  he  ordered  upon 
that  to  be  carried  to  the  Caftle  of  Lovejlem.  Soon  after  that, 
his  defign  on  Amjlerdam  mifcarrying,  he  faw  a neceflity  of  mak- 
ing up  the  bcft  he  could  with  the  States.  But,  before  he  had  quite 
healed  that  wound,  he  died  of  the  fmall-pox.  Upon  his  death 
all  his  party  fell  in  difgracc,  and  the  Lovejle'mers  carried  all  be- 
fore them.  So  De  Wit  got  his  fon  John,  then  but  twenty  five 
years  of  age,  to  be  made  penfioncr  of  Dort.  And  within  a year 
after,  the  penfioner  of  Holland  dying,  he  was  made  penfioncr 
of  Holland.  His  breeding  was  to  the  civil  law,  which  he  un- 
derftood  very  well.  He  was  a great  mathematician : And,  as  his 
Elementa  Curvarum  (hew  what  a man  he  was  that  way,  fo  per- 
haps no  man  ever  applied  Algebra  to  all  matters  of  trade  fo  nice- 
ly as  he  did.  He  made  himlelf  fo  entirely  the  mafter  of  the 
ftate  of  Holland,  that  he  underftood  exa&Iy  all  the  concerns  of 
their  revenue,  and  what  fums,  and  in  what  manner,  could  be 
raifed  upon  any  emergent  of  State:  For  this  he  had  a pocket- 
book  full  of  tables,  and  was  ever  ready  to  {hew  how  they  could 
be  furnilhed  with  money.  He  was  a frank,  fincere  man,  with- 
out fraud,  or  any  other  artifice  but  filencc : To  which  he  had  fo 
accuftomed  the  world,  that  it  was  not  cafy  to  know,  whether 
he  was  filent  on  defign,  or  cuftom.  He  had  a great  clearnefs 
of  apprehenfion:  And  when  any  thing  was  propofed  to  him, 
how  new  (oever,  he  heard  all  patiently,  and  men  alked  fuch 

3ueftions  as  occurred  to  him : And  by  the  time  he  had 

one  all  this,  he  was  as  much  mafter  of  the  propofition , as 
the  perlon  was  that  had  made  it.  He  knew  nothing  of  mo- 
dern hiftory,  nor  of  the  ftate  of  Courts:  And  was  eminent- 
ly defective  in  all  points  of  form.  But  he  laid  down  this  for 
a maxim,  that  all  Princes  and  States  followed  their  own  in- 
terefts:  So,  by  obferving  what  their  true  interells  were,  he 

thought,  he  could  without  great  intelligence  calculate  what  they 
were  about.  He  did  not  enough  confidcr  how  far  palfions, 
amours,  humours,  and  opinions  wrought  on  the  world ; chief- 
ly on  Princes.  He  had  the  notions  of  a Common-wealth  from 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  And  from  them  he  came  to  fancy,  that 
an  army  commanded  by  officers  of  their  own  country  was  both 
more  in  their  own  power,  and  would  lerve  them  with  the  more 
zeal,  fince  they  themfelves  had  fuch  an  intereft  in  the  fuccels. 
And  fo  he  was  againft  their  hiring  foreigners,  unlels  it  was  to 
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be  common  foldiers  to  fave  their  own  people.  But  he  did  not  1 665. 
enough  confider  the  phlegm  and  covetoufnels  of  his  country-  '■''"V'n 
men;  of  which  he  felt  the  ill  effects  afterwards.  This  was  his 
greateft  error,  and  it  turned  fatally  upon  him.  But  for  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  at  home,  and  for  the  management  of  their 
trade,  and  their  forces  by  fea,  he  was  the  ableft  Minifter  they 
ever  had.  He  had  an  hereditary  hatred  to  the  Houle  of  Orange. 

He  thought  it  was  impolfible  to  maintain  their  liberty,  if  they 
were  ftill  Statholders.  Therefore  he  did  all  that  was  polfible  to 
put  an  invincible  bar  in  their  way,  by  the  perpetual  ediCt.  But 
at  the  lame  time  he  took  great  care  of  prelerving  the  young 
Prince’s  fortune;  and  looked  well  to  his  education,  and  gave 
him,  as  the  Prince  himfelf  told  me,  very  juft  notions  of  every 
thing  relating  to  their  State.  For  he  faid,  he  did  not  know,  but 
that  at  fome  time  or  other  he  would  be  fet  over  them : There- 
fore he  intended  to  render  him  fit  to  govern  well. 

The  Town  of  Amjlerdam  became  at  that  time  very  ungo- 
vernable. It  was  thought,  that  the  JVeJl- India- Company  had 
been  given  up  chiefly  by  their  means ; for  it  was  in  value  fo  equal 
to  the  Eajl-Indta- Company,  that  the  a&ions  of  both  were  often 
exchanged  for  one  another.  When  the  Bilhop  of  Munjler  be- 
gan his  pretenfions  on  the  City  of  Munjler,  and  on  a great  part 
of  IVeJlphalta,  they  offered  themfelves  up  to  the  States,  if  they 
would  preferve  them.  But  the  Town  of  Amjlerdam  would  not 
confent  to  it,  nor  fubmit  to  the  charge.  Yet  they  never  leem- 
ed  to  fet  up  for  a luperiority  over  the  reft,  nor  to  break  the  cre- 
dit of  the  Court  at  the  Hague.  Only  they  were  backward  in  eve- 
ry thing  that  was  propoled,  that  encreafed  the  charge.  And  they 
were  become  fo  weary  of  De  Il'tl,  that  he  felt  how  much  the 
late  mifearriage  at  fea  had  lhaken  his  credit;  fince  misfortunes 
are  always  imputed  to  the  errors  of  thofe  that  govern.  So  he  re- 
folved  to  go  on  board.  De  Ruyter  often  faid,  that  he  was 
amazed  to  fee  how  foon  he  came  to  a perfect  underftanding  of 
all  the  fea  affairs.  The  winds  were  fo  long  backward,  that  it  was 
not  eafy  to  get  their  great  Ihips  thro’  the  Zuyder  fea.  So  he  went 
out  in  boats  himfelf,  and  plummed  it  all  fo  carefully,  that  he 
found  many  more  ways  to  get  out  by  different  winds,  than  was 
thought  formerly  practicable.  He  got  out  in  time  to  be  mafter 
of  the  lea,  before  the  end  of  the  feafon:  And  fo  recovered  the 
affront  of  the  former  Ioffes,  by  keeping  at  fea  after  the  Engltjh 
fleet  was  forced  to  put  in.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  fent  to 
the  North  with  a great  part  of  the  fleet,  to  lie  for  the  Eajl-lndia 
fliips.  But  he  was  thought  too  remifs.  They  got,  before  he 
was  aware  of  it,  into  Berghen  in  Norway.  If  he  had  followed 
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166].  them  quick,  he  would  have  forced  the  port,  and  taken  them  all. 
But  he  obferved  forms,  and  fent  to  the  Viceroy  of  Norway  de- 
manding entrance.  That  was  denied  him.  But,  while  thele 
mefltges  went  backward  and  forward,  the  Dutch  had  fo  fortifyed 
the  entrance  into  the  port,  that,  tho’ it  was  attempted  with  great 
courage,  yet  Tiddiman , and  thole  who  compofed  that  lqua- 
dron,  were  beat  off  with  great  lols,  and  forced  to  let  go  a very 
rich  fleet:  For  which  Lord  Sandwich  was  much  blamed,  tho’  he 
was  fent  Ambaffadour  into  Spain , that  his  difgrace  might  be  a 
little  foftened  by  that  employment.  The  Duke’s  conduit  was 
alfo  much  blamed:  And  it  was  faid,  he  was  moll  in  fault,  but 
that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  made  the  facrifice. 

An  account  Here  1 will  add  a particular  relation  of  a trail  (ail  ion  relating 

of to  that  affair,  taken  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Talbot,  then  the  King’s  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Denmark,  in  a 
MS.  that  I have  in  my  hands.  That  King  did  in  June  166 f 
open  himfelf  very  freely  to  Talbot,  complaining  of  the  States, 
who,  as  he  faid,  had  drawn  the  Swtdtfh  war  on  him,  on  defign 
that  he  might  be  forced  to  depend  on  them  for  (upplies  of  mo- 
ney and  (hipping,  and  fo  to  get  the  culloms  of  Norway  and  the 
Sound  into  their  hands  for  their  fecurity.  Talbot  upon  that 
told  him,  that  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet  was  now  in  Berghen,  be- 
fides  many  rich  IVeft-India  fhips ; and  that  they  (laid  there  in  ex- 
pectation of  a double  Raft- India  fleet,  and  of  De  Ruyter,  who  was 
returning  with  the  fpoils  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  So  he  faid,  the 
King  of  Denmark  might  feize  thofe  (hips  before  the  convoy 
came,  which  they  expefted.  The  King  of  Denmark  faid,  he 
had  not  ftrength  to  execute  that.  Talbot  faid,  the  King  his 
mafter  would  fend  a force  to  effect  it : But  it  was  reafonablc  he 
fliould  have  half  of  the  fpoil.  To  which  the  King  of  Denmark 
readily  agreed,  and  ordered  him  to  propofe  it  to  his  mafter. 
So  he  immediately  tranfmitted  it  to  the  King,  who  approved  of 
it,  and  promifed  to  fend  a fleet  to  put  it  in  execution.  The  Mi- 
nifters  of  Denmark  were  appointed  to  concert  the  matter  with 
Talbot.  But  nothing  was  put  in  writing;  for  the  King  of 
Denmark  was  alhamed  to  treat  of  fuch  an  affair,  otherwife  than 
by  word  of  mouth.  Before  the  end  of  July,  news  came,  that 
De  Ruyter  with  the  Eafl-Indta  Fleet  was  on  the  coaft  of  Norway. 
Soon  after  he  came  into  Berghen.  The  riches  then  in  that  port 
were  reckoned  at  many  millions. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  then  in  thofe  (eas.  So  Talbot  fent  a 
veffel  exprefs  to  him  with  the  news.  But  that  veflel  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  Fleet,  and  was  fent  to  Holland.  The  King 
of  Denmark  writ  to  the  Viceroy  of  Norway,  and  to  the  Govcr- 
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nour  of  Beighen,  ordering  them  to  ule  all  fair  means  to  keep  1 66 j. 
the  Dutch  ftill  in  their  harbour,  promiling  to  fend  particular  in- 
ftrudtions  in  a few  days  to  them  how  to  proceed.  Talbot  lent 
letters  with  thefe,  to  be  delivered  fecretly  to  the  Commanders 
of  die  Englijh  frigats,  to  let  them  know  that  they  might  boldly 
alfault  the  Dutch  in  port;  for  the  Danes  would  make  no  refi- 
nance, pretending  a fear  that  the  Englijh  might  deftroy  their 
Town:  But  that  an  account  was  to  be  kept  of  their  prizes,  that 
the  King  of  Denmark  might  have  a juft  half  of  all:  They  were 
not  to  be  furprized,  if  the  Danes  feemed  at  firft  to  talk  high : 

That  was  to  be  done  for  fliew:  But  they  would  grow  calmer, 
when  they  came  to  engage.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich  fent  his  Se- 
cretary to  Talbot , to  know  the  particulars  of  the  agreement  with 
the  King  of  Denmark.  But  the  veflel  that  brought  him  was 
ordered,  upon  landing  the  Secretary,  to  come  back  to  the  fleet. 

So  that  it  was  impoflible  to  fend  by  that  veflel  what  was  defired. 

And  no  other  Ihips  could  be  got  to  carry  back  the  Secretary.  And 
thus  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  went  to  attack  the  Dutch  Fleet  with- 
out ftaying  for  an  anfwer  f somTalbot , or  knowing  what  orders  the 
Governour  of  Berghen  had  yet  received:  For  tho’  the  orders  were 
lent,  yet  it  was  fo  great  a way,  ten  or  twelve  days  journey,  that 
they  could  not  reach  the  place,  but  after  th eEnglijh  fleet  had  made 
the  attack.  The  Viceroy  of  Norway , who  refided  at  Chrtjliana , 
had  his  orders  looner,  and  lent  out  two  gallies  to  communicate 
the  agreement  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ; but  miffed  him,  for  he 
was  then  before  Berghen.  The  Governour  of  Berghen,  not  hav- 
ing yet  the  orders  that  the  former  exprefs  promifed  him,  fent 
a Gentleman  to  the  Englijh  fleet,  defiring  they  would  make  no 
attack  for  two  or  three  days ; for  by  that  time  he  expedted  his 
orders.  Clifford  was  fent  to  the  Governour,  who  infilled  that  till 
he  had  orders  he  mull  defend  the  port,  but  that  he  expedted  them 
in  a very  little  time.  Upon  Clifford's  going  back  to  the  fleet, 
a Council  of  war  was  called,  in  which  the  officers,  animated 
with  the  hope  of  a rich  booty , refolved  without  farther  delay 
to  attack  the  port,  cither  doubting  the  fincerity  of  the  Danijh 
Court,  or  unwilling  to  give  them  fo  large  a fliare  of  that,  on 
which  they  reckoned  as  already  their  prize.  Upon  this  Tiddi- 
man  began  the  attack,  which  ended  fatally.  Diverle  frigats  were 
dilabled,  and  many  officers  and  feamen  were  killed.  The  fqua- 
dron  was  thus  ruined,  and  Tiddiman  was  ready  to  fink : So  he 
was  forced  to  flip  his  cables,  and  retire  to  the  fleet,  which  lay 
without  the  rocks.  This  adtion  was  on  the  third  of  Augufl:  And 
on  the  fourth  the  Governour  received  his  orders.  So  he  fent 
for  Clifford , and  fhewed  him  his  orders.  But,  as  the  Englijh 
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1665.  fleet  had  by  their  precipitation  forced  him  to  do  what  he  had 
done,  fo  he  could  not,  upon  what  had  happpened  the  day  be- 
fore, execute  thofe  orders,  till  he  fent  an  account  of  what  had 
pafs’d  to  the  Court  of  Denmark , and  had  the  King’s  fecond  or- 
ders upon  it.  And,  if  the  whole  Englijh  fleet  would  not  flay 
in  thofe  feas  fo  long,  he  defired  they  would  leave  fix  frigats  be- 
fore the  harbour  j and  he  would  engage,  the  Dutch  fhould  not 
in  the  mean  while  go  out  to  foa.  But  the  Englt/h  were  fulleri 
upon  their  difappointm«nt,  and  failed  away.  The  King  of 
Denmark  was  unfpeakably  troubled  at  the  Iofs  of  the  greateft 
treafiire  he  was  ever  like  to  have  m his  hands.  This  was  a de- 
fign  well  laid,  that  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  Dutch,  as 
ignominious  to  the  King  of  Denmark , and  was  by  the  impati- 
ent ravenoufnefs  of  the  Englijh  loft,  without  poflibility  of  reco- 
vering it.  And  indeed  there  was  not  one  good  ftep  made  after 
this  in  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  war. 
menMrt'i*.  England  was  at  this  time  in  a difmal  ftate.  The  plague  con- 
fr*  tinued  for  the  moft  part  of  the  fummer  in  and  about  Londony 
and  began  to  fpread  over  the  country.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon 
moved  the  King  to  go  to  Salisbury . But  the  Plague  broke  out 
there.  So  the  Court  went  to  Oxford , where  another  feflion  of 
Parliament  was  held.  And  tho’  the  conduct  at  fea  was  feverely 
reflected  on,  yet  all  that  was  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the  war 
another  year  was  given.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  kept  up  the 
ill  humour  they  were  in  againft  the  Non-conformifts  very  high. 
A great  many  of  the  Minifters  of  London  were  driven  away  by 
the  Plague;  tho’  fome  few  ftaid.  Many  Churches  being  fhut 
up,  when  the  inhabitants  were  in  a more  than  ordinary  difpofi- 
tion  to  profit  by  good  fermons,  fome  of  the  Non-conformifts  up- 
on that  went  into  the  empty  pulpits,  and  preached  -y  and,  it  was 
given  out,  with  very  good  fuccefs : And  in  many  other  places 
they  began  to  preach  openly,  not  without  refle&ing  on  the  fins 
of  the  Court,  and  on  the  ill  ufage  that  they  themfelves  had  met 
with.  This  was  reprefented  very  odioufly  at  Oxford.  So  a fevere 
bill  was  brought  in,  requiring  all  the  filenced  Minifters  to  take 
an  oath,  declaring  it  was  not  lawful  on  any  pretence  whatfoever 
to  take  arms  againft  the  King,  or  any  commiflioned  by  him, 
and  that  they  would  not  at  any  time  endeavour  an  alteration  in 
the  government  of  the  Church  or  State.  Such  as  refufed  this 
were  not  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  City,  or  Parliament 
Borough,  or  of  the  Church  where  they  had  ferved.  This  was 
much  oppofed  in  both  Houfes,  but  more  faintly  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  The  Earl  of  Southampton  fpoke  vehemently 
againft  it  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  He  faid,  he  could  take  no  fiich 
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oath  himfelf:  For  how  firm  foever  he  had  always  been  to  the  i66f. 
Church,  yet,  as  things  were  managed,  he  did  not  know  but  he 
himfelf  might  fee  caufe  to  endeavour  an  alteration.  Dodlor 
Ear/,  Bifhop  of  Salisbury,  died  at  that  time.  Rut,  before  his 
death,  he  declared  himfelf  much  againft  this  Adi.  He  was  the 
man  of  all  the  Clergy  for  whom  the  King  had  the  greateft  efteeiri. 

He  had  been  his  fubtutor,  and  had  followed  him  in  all  his  exile 
with  fo  clear  a charadler,  that  the  King  could  never  fee  or  hear 
of  any  one  thing  amifs  in  him.  So  he,  who  had  a fecret  plea- 
fure  in  finding  out  any  thing  that  lelfened  a man  efteemed  emi- 
nent for  piety,  yet  had  a value  for  him  beyond  all  the  men  of 
his  order.  Sheldon  and  Ward  were  the  Bifhops  that  adled  and 
argued  moft  for  this  Adi,  which  came  to  be  called  the  Five  Mile 
Adi.  All  that  were  the  fecret  favourers  of  Popery  promoted  itt 
Their  conftant  maxim  being,  to  bring  all  the  Sedlaries  into 
fo  defperate  a ftate,  that  they  Ihould  be  at  mercy,  and  forced  to 
defire  a toleration  on  fuch  terms,  as  the  King  Ihould  think  fit 
to  grant  it  on.  Clifford  began  to  make  a great  figure  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  He  was  the  fon  of  a Clergy-man,  born  to 
a fmall  fortune : But  was  a man  of  great  vivacity.  He  was  re- 
conciled to  the  Church  of  Rome  before  the  Reftoration.  The 
Lord  Clarendon  had  many  fpies  among  the  Priefts:  And  the 
news  of  this  was  brought  him  among  other  things.  So,  when 
Clifford  began  firft  to  appear  in  the  Houfe,  he  got  one  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  Lord  Clarendon's,  favour.  The  Lord  Cla- 
rendon looked  into  the  advice  that  was  brought  him : And  by  com- 
paring things  together,  he  perceived  that  he  muft  be  that  man : 

And  upon  that  he  excufed  himfelf  the  beft  he  could.  So  Clifford 
ftruck  in  with  his  enemies;  and  tied  himfelf  particularly  to  Ben- 
net,  made  Lord,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Arlington.  While  the 
Adi  was  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Vaughan,  afterwards 
made  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Common-pleas,  moved  that  the  word 
legally  might  be  added  to  the  word  commijjioned  by  the  King: 

But  finch,  then  Attorney  General,  faid,  that  was  need  left;  fince 
unlefs  the  commilfion  was  legal  it  was  no  commilfion,  and,  to 
make  it  legal,  it  muft  be  iffiied  out  for  a lawful  occafion,  and 
to  perfbns  capable  of  it,  and  muft  pafs  in  the  due  form  of  law. 

The  other  infilled  that  the  addition  would  clear  all  fcruples,  and 
procure  an  univerfal  compliance.  But  that  could  not  be  obtain- 
ed; for  it  was  intended  to  lay  difficulties  in  the  way  of  thofe 
againft  whom  the  Adi  was  levelled.  When  the  bill  came  up 
to  the^Lords,  the  Earl  of  Southampton  moved  for  the  fame  ad- 
dition ; but  was  anfwered  by  the  Earl  of  Anglefey,  upon  the  fame 
grounds  on  which  Finch  went.  Yet  this  gave  great  fatisfadlion 
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1 66  j.  to  many  who  heard  of  it,  this  being  the  avowed  fenfe  of  the  le- 
giflators.  The  whole  matter  was  fo  explained  by  Bridgman , 
when  Bates  with  a great  many  more  came  into  the  Court  of 
Commoq-pleas  to  take  the  oath.  The  ACt  pafs’d : And  the  Non- 
conformifts  were  put  to  great  ftraits.  They  had  no  mind  to  take 
the  oath.  And  they  fcarce  knew  how  to  difpofe  of  tliemfelves 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Aft.  Some  moderate  men  took 
pains  to  perfuade  them  to  take  the  oath.  It  was  faid  by  endea- 
vour was  only  meant  an  unlawful  endeavour;  and  that  it  Was  fo 
declared  in  the  debates  in  both  Houfes.  Some  Judges  did  on 
the  bench  expound  it  in  that  fenfe.  Yet  few  of  them  took  it. 
Many  more  refufed  it,  who  were  put  to  hard  fhifts  to  live,  be- 
ing fo  far  feparated  from  the  places  from  which  they  drew  their 
chief  fubfiftance.  Yet  as  all  this  feverity  in  a time  of  war,  and 
qf  fuch  a publick  calamity,  drew  very  hard  cenfurcs  on  the  pro- 
moters of  it,  Co  it  raifed  the  compaffions  of  their  party  fo  much, 
that  I have  been  told  they  were  fupplied  more  plentifully  at  that 
time  than  ever.  There  was  better  reafon,  than  perhaps  thofe  of 
Oxford  knew,  to  fufpeCt  practices  againft  the  State. 

Thedefigns  Algernoon  Sidney , and  fome  others  of  the  Common-wealth 
mo'i-wauh  Party>  came  t0  &e  Wit,  and  prefs’d  him  to  think  of  an  invafi- 
P*«y-  on  of  England  and  Scotland , and  gave  him  great  affurances  of 
a ftrong  party:  And  they  were  bringing  many  officers  to  Hol- 
land to  join  in  the  undertaking.  They  dealt  alfo  with  fome  in 
Amjlerdam , who  were  particularly  fharpened  againft  the  King, 
and  were  for  turning  England  again  into  a Comm  on- wealth. 
The  matter  was  for  fome  time  in  agitation  at  the  Hague.  But 
De  Wit  was  againft  it,  and  got  it  to  be  laid  afide.  He  laid, 
their  going  into  fuch  a defign  would  provoke  France  to  turn 
againft  them : It  might  engage  them  in  a long  war,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  could  not  be  forefeen:  And,  as  there  was  no 
reafon  to  think,  that,  while  the  Parliament  was  fb  firm  to  the 
King,  any  difeontents  could  be  carried  fo  far  as  to  a general  ri- 
fing,  which  thefe  men  undertook  for  ,•  fb,  he  faid,  what  would 
the  effeCt  be  of  turning  England  into  a Common-wealth,  if  it 
could  poffibly  be  brought  about,  but  the  ruine  of  Flolland?  It 
would  naturally  draw  many  of  the  Dutch  to  leave  their  country, 
that  could  not  be  kept  and  maintained  but  at  a vaft  charge,  and 
to  exchange  that  for  the  plenty  and  fecurity  that  England  af- 
forded. Therefore  all  that  he  would  engage  in  was,  to  weak- 
en the  trade  of  England , and  to  deftroy  their  fleet;  in  which  he 
focceeded  the  following  year  beyond  all  expectation.  The  bu- 
fy  men  in  Scotland , being  encouraged  from  Rotterdam , wenc 
about  the  country,  to  try  if  any  men  of  weight  would  fet  them- 
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felves  at  the  head  of  their  defigns  for  an  infurredtion.  The  Earl  1 66$. 
of  Cajfilts  and  Lockhart  were  the  two  perfons  they  refolved  to 
try.  But  they  did  it  at  fb  great  a diftance,  that,  from  the  propo- 
rtion made  to  them,  there  was  no  danger  of  mifprifion  of  trca- 
fon.  Lord  Cajfilts  had  given  his  word  to  the  King,  that  he 
would  never  engage  in  any  plots:  And  he  had  got  under  the 
King’s  hand  a promife,  that  he  and  his  family  fhould  not  be  di- 
fturbed,  let  him  ferve  God  in  what  way  he  pleafed.  So  he  did 
not  fuffer  them  to  come  fo  far  as  to  make  him  any  propofitions. 

Lockhart  did  the  fame.  They  feeing  no  other  perfon  that  had 
credit  enough  in  the  countrey  to  bring  the  people  about  him, 
gave  over  all  the  projects  for  that  year.  But,  upon  the  infor- 
mations that  the  King  had  of  their  caballing  at  Rotterdam , he 
raifed  thofe  troops  of  which  mention  was  formerly  made. 

An  accident  happened  this  winter  at  Oxford \ too  inconfide-  . 

rable,  and  too  tender  to  be  mentioned,  if  it  were  not  that  great  loufy. 
effedts  were  believed  to  have  followed  on  it.  The  Duke  had  al- 
ways one  private  amour  after  another,  in  the  managing  of  which 
he  feemed  to  ftand  more  in  awe  of  the  Dnchefs,  than,  confidering 
the  inequality  of  their  rank,  could  have  been  imagined.  Talbot 
was  looked  on  as  the  chief  manager  of  thofe  intrigues.  The 
Duchefs’s  deportment  was  unexceptionable,  which  made  her  au- 
thority the  greater.  At  Oxford  there  was  then  a very  graceful 
young  man  of  quality  that  belonged  to  her  Court,  whofe  fervi- 
ces  were  fb  acceptable,  that  fhe  was  thought  to  look  at  him  in 
a particular  manner.  This  was  fb  reprefented  to  the  Duke,  that 
he,  being  refolved  to  emancipate  himfelf  into  more  open  prac- 
tices, took  up  a jealoufy;  and  put  the  perfon  out  of  his  Court 
with  fb  much  precipitation,  that  the  thing  became  very  publick 
by  this  means.  The  Duchefs  loft  the  power  fhe  had  over  him 
fo  entirely,  that  no  method  fhe  could  think  on  was  like  to  re- 
cover it,  except  one.  She  began  to  difeover  what  his  religion 
was,  tho’  he  ftill  came  not  only  to  Church,  but  to  Sacrament. 

And  upon  that  fhe,  to  regain  what  fhe  had  loft,  entered  into 
private  difeourfes  with  his  Priefts,-  but  in  fb  fecret  a manner, 
that  there  was  not  for  fome  years  after  this  the  leaft  fufpicion 
given.  She  began  by  degrees  to  flacken  in  her  conftant  coming 
to  Prayers  and  to  Sacrament,  in  which  fhe  had  been  before  that 
regular,  almoft  to  fuperftition.  She  put  that  on  her  ill  health:  ' 

For  fhe  fell  into  an  ill  habit  of  body,  which  fome  imputed  to 
the  effect  of  fome  of  the  Duke’s  diftempers  communicated  to  her. 

A ftory  was  fet  about,  and  generally  believed,  that  the  Earl  of 
Southejk , that  had  married  a daughter  of  Duke  Hamilton's,  fuf- 
pedting  fome  familiarities  between  the  Duke  and  his  wife,  His  amour*. 

had 
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1665.  had  taken  a fure  method  to  procure  a difeafe  to  himfelf,  which 
/'V'^-'he  communicated  to  his  wife,  and  was  by  that  means  fet 
round  till  it  came  to  the  Duchefs,  who  was  fo  tainted  with  it 
that  it  was  the  occafion  of  the  death  of  all  her  children,  except 
the  two  daughters,  our  two  Queens,-  and  was  believed  the  caufe 
of  an  illnefs  under  which  die  languifhed  long,  and  died  fo  cor- 
rupted, that  in  dreffing  her  body  after  her  death,  one  of  her 
breads  burd,  being  a mafs  of  corruption.  Lord  Southefk  was 
for  fome  years  not  ill  pleafed  to  have  this  believed.  It  looked 
like  a peculiar  drain  of  revenge,  with  which  he  feemed  much 
delighted.  But  I know  he  has  to  fome  of  his  friends  denied  the 
whole  of  the  dory  very  folemnly.  Another  aided  a better  part. 
He  did  not  like  a commerce  that  he  obferved  between  the  Duke 
and  his  wife.  He  went  and  expodulated  with  him  upon  it. 
The  Duke  fell  a commending  his  wife  much.  He  told  him,  he 
came  not  to  feek  his  wife’s  character  from  him : The  mod  ef- 
fectual way  of  commending  her,  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her.  He  added,  that  if  Princes  would  do  thofe  wrongs  to  fub- 
jeCts,  who  could  not  demand  fuch  reparations  of  honour  as  they 
could  from  their  equals,  it  would  put  them  on  fecreter  methods  of 
revenge:  For  fome  injuries  were  fuch,  that  men  of  honour  could 
not  bear  them.  And,  upon  a new  obfervation  he  made  of  the 
Duke’s  defigns  upon  his  wife,  he  quitted  a very  good  pod,  and 
went  with  her  into  the  country,  where  he  kept  her  till  fhe  di- 
ed. Upon  the  whole  matter  the  Duke  was  often  ill.  The 
children  were  born  with  ulcers,  or  they  broke  out  upon  them  foon 
after:  And  all  his  fons  died  young,  and  unhealthy.  This  has, 
as  far  as  any  thing  that  could  not  be  brought  in  the  way 
of  proof^  prevailed  to  create  a fufpicion,  that  fo  healthy  a child 
as  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  could  neither  be  his,  nor  be 
born  of  any  wife  with  whom  he  had  lived  long.  The  violent 

Eain  that  his  elded  daughter  had  in  her  eyes,  and  the  gout  which 
as  early  feized  our  prefent  Queen,  are  thought  the  dregs  of  a 
tainted  original.  Willis , the  great  phyfician,  being  called  to 
oonfult  for  one  of  his  fons,  gave  his  opinion  in  thofe  words, 
Mala  Stamina  l^ita ; which  gave  fuch  offence,  that  he  was  never 
called  for  afterwards. 

1 666.  I know  nothing  of  the  counfels  of  the  year  1 666,  nor  whofe 
advices  prevailed.  It  was  refolved  on,  that  the  Duke  fhould  not 
go  to  fea  j but  that  Monk  fhould  command  the  great  fleet  of  be- 
tween fifty  and  fixty  fhips  of  the  line,  and  that  Prince  Rupert  fliould 
be  fent  with  a fquadron  of  about  twenty  five  fhips  to  meet  the 
French  fleet,  and  to  hinder  their  conjunction  with  the  Dutch'. 

For 
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For  the  French  had  promifed  a fleet  to  join  the  Dutch , but  never  1666. 
lent  it.  Monk  went  out  (b  certain  of  vidtory,  that  he  feemed  only 
concerned  for  fear  the  Dutch  fhould  not  come  out.  The  Court 
flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  a very  happy  year:  But  it 
proved  a fatal  one.  The  Dutch  fleet  came  out,  De  [Fit  and  fome 
of  the  States  being  on  board.  They  engaged  the  Eng/ijh  fleet  for 'The 
two  days,  in  which  they  had  a manifeft  fuperiority.  But  it  coft  them 
dear,-  for  the  Engl'tjh  fought  well.  But  the  Dutch  were  fiiperiour 
in  number,  and  were  fo  well  furniihed  with  chained  fliot,  (a  pe- Prince  /?*- 
culiar  contrivance  of  which  DeWit  had  the  honour  to  be  thought^* 
the  inventer,  that  the  Engltjh  fleet  was  quite  unrigged.)  And  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  work  themfelves  off.  So  they  muft  have  • 
all  been  taken,  funk,  or  burnt,  if  Prince  Rupert , being  yet  in  the 
channel,  and  hearing  that  they  were  engaged  by  the  continued 
roaring  of  guns,  had  not  made  all  poflible  hafte  to  get  to  them. 

He  came  in  good  time.  And  the  Dutch , who  had  fuflered  much, 
feeing  fo  great  a force  come  up,  fleered  off.  He  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  purfue  them,-  but  brought  off  our  fleet,  which  faved 
us  a great  lofs  that  feemed  otherwife  unavoidable.  The  Court 
gave  out  that  it  was  a vidtory:  And  publick  thankfgivings  were 
ordered,  which  was  a horrid  mocking  of  God,  and  a lying  to 
the  world.  We  had  in  one  refpedt  rcafon  to  thank  God,  that 
we  had  not  loft  our  whole  fleet.  But  to  compleat  the  miferies 
of  this  year : The  Plague  was  fo  funk  in  London , that  the  inhabi- 
tants began  to  return  to  it,  and  brought  with  them  a great  deal 
of  manufadture,  which  was  lying  on  the  hands  of  the  clothiers 
and  others,  now  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  war,  in  which  trade 
and  all  other  confumptions  were  very  low.  It  was  reckoned,  that  a 
peace  muft  come  next  winter.  The  merchants  were  upon  that 
preparing  to  go  to  market  as  foon  as  poflible.  The  fummer 
bad  been  the  dry  eft  that  was  known  of  fome  years.  And  Lon- 
don being  for  the  moft  part  built  of  timber  filled  up  with  plaifter, 
all  was  extream  dry.  On  the  fecond  of  September  a fire  broke  Jhe^fire  of 
out,,  that  raged  for  three  days,  as  if  it  had  a commiflion  to  de- 
vour every  thing  that  was  in  its  way.  On  the  fourth  day  it  ftopt 
in  the  midft  of  very  combuftible  matter. 

I vill  not  enlarge  on  the  extent  nor  the  deftrudtion  made  by 
the  fire:  Many  books  are  full  of  it.  That  which  is  ftill  a great 
fecret  .is,  whether  it  was  cafual,  or  raifed  on  defign.  The  Engltjh 
fleet  had  landed  on  the  Vly,  an  ifland  lying  near  the  Texet,  and 
had  burnt  it:  Upon  which  fome  came  to  De  IVtt , and  offered 
a revenge,  that,  if  they  were  aflifted.  they  would  fet  London  on 
fire.  Hie  rejected  the  propofition : For  he  faid,  he  would  not 
make  the  breach  wider,  nor  the  quarrel  irreconcilable.  He  faid, 
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1 666.  it  was  brought  him  by  one  of  the  Labadifis , as  font  to  them  by 
<-/^v^^'fome  others.  He  made  no  farther  reflexions  on  the  matter  till 
the  City  was  burnt.  Then  he  began  to  fufpe&  there  had  been 
a defign,  and  that  they  had  intended  to  draw  him  into  it,  and 
.to  lay  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  Dutch . But  he  could  hear  no 
news  of  thole  who  had  fent  that  propofition  to  him.  In  the 
April  before,  fome  Common-wealths-men  were  found  in  a plot, 
and  hanged  $ who  at  their  execution  confeflfed,  they  had  been 
fpoken  to,  to  alfift  in  a defign  of  burning  London  on  the  lecond 
of  September.  This  was  printed  in  the  gazette  of  that  week, 
which  I my  felf  read.  Now  the  fire  breaking  out  on  the  lecond 
made  all  people  conclude,  that  there  was  a defign  fome  time 
before  on  foot  for  doing  it. 

it  was  The  Papifts  were  generally  charged  with  it.  One  Hubert , a 
the  Pap i ft s!  French  Papift,  was  feized  on  in  Effex,  as  he  was  getting  out  of 
the  way  in  great  confufion.  He  confelfed,  he  had  begun  the  fire, 
and  perfifted  in  his  confelfion  to  his  death ; for  he  was  hanged 
upon  no  other  evidence  but  that  of  his  own  confelfion.  It  is 
true,  he  gave  lo  broken  an  account  of  the  whole  matter,  that 
he  was  thought  mad.  Yet  he  was  blindfolded,  and  carried  to 
feveral  places  of  the  City:  And  then,  his  eyes  being  opened,  he 
was  afked,  if  that  was  the  place:  And  he  being  carried  to  wrong 
places,  after  he  looked  round  about  for  fome  time,  he  faid,  that 
was  not  the  place : But  when  he  was  brought  to  the  place  where 
it  firft  broke  out,  he  affirmed  that  was  the  true  place.  And  T/l- 
lotfon  told  me,  that  Howell,  then  the  recorder  of  London , was  with 
him,  and  had  much  dilcourle  with  him ; and  that  he  concluded, 
Jtwas  impolfible  that  it  could  be  a melancholy  dream:  The  hor- 
rour  of  the  fad:,  and  the  terrour  of  death,  and  perhaps  lome 
engagements  in  confelfion,  might  put  him  in  fuch  diforder,  that 
it  was  not  polfible  to  draw  a clear  account  of  any  thing  from 
him,  but  of  what  related  to  himfelf.  Ttllotfon , who  believed  that 
the  City  was  burnt  on  defign,  told  me  a circumftance  that  made 
the  Papifts  employing  fuch  a crazed  man  in  fuch  a lervice  more 
credible.  Langhorn , the  Popilh  counfellor  at  law,  who  for  many 
years  pals’d  for  a Proteftant,  was  difpatching  a half-witted  man 
to  manage  elections  in  Kent  before  the  Reftoration.  Ttllotfon , 
being  prelent,  and  obferving  what  a fort  of  man  he  was,  afked 
Langhorn , how  he  could  employ  him  in  fiich  fervices.  Lang- 
horn anfwered,  it  was  a maxim  with  him  in  dangerous  fervices 
to  employ  none  but  half-witted  men,  if  they  could  be  but  fecret 
and  obey  orders:  For  if  they  Ihould  change  their  minds,  and 
turn  informers  inftead  of  agents,  it  would  be  ealy  to  diferedit  them, 
and  to  carry  off  the  weight  of  any  difeoveries  they  could  make, 
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by  (hewing  they  were  mad-men,  and  fo  not  like  to  be  trufted  in  1 666, 
critical  things. 

The  moft  extraordinary  paflage,  tho’  it  is  but  a preemption,  a ftrong 
was  told  me  by  DoCtor  Lloyd  and  the  Countefs  of  Clarendon . Prfe.fumPtio“ 
The  latter  had  a great  eftate  in  the  new  river  that  is  brought 
from  Ware  to  London , which  is  brought  together  at  IJlington^ 
where  there  is  a great  room  full  of  pipes  that  convey  it  thro’  all 
the  ftreets  of  London.  The  conftant  order  of  that  matter  was, 
to  let  all  the  pipes  a running  on  Saturday  night,  that  fo  the 
cifterns  might  be  all  full  by  Sunday  morning,  there  being  a more 
than  ordinary  conlumption  of  water  on  that  day.  There  was 
one  Grant , a Papift,  under  whofe  name  Sir  William  Petty  pub- 
lished his  obfervations  on  the  bills  of  mortality:  He  had  lome 
time  before  applied  himfelf  to  Lloydt  who  had  great  credit  with 
the  Countefs  of  Clarendon ; and  faid,  he  could  raife  that  eftate 
confiderably,  if  (he  would  make  him  a truftee  for  her.  His 
fchemes  were  probable : And  he  was  made  one  of  the  board  that 
governed  that  matter:  And  by  that  he  had  a right  to  come,  as 
oft  as  he  pleafed,  to  view  their  works  at  Ifl'tngton.  He  went 
thither  the  Saturday  before  the  fire  broke  out,  and  called  for  the 
key  of  the  place  where  the  heads  of  the  pipes  were,  and  turn- 
ed all  the  cocks  that  were  then  open,  and  ftopt  the  water,  and 
went  away,  and  carried  the  keys  with  him.  So  when  the  fire 
broke  out  next  morning,  they  opened  the  pipes  in  the  ftreets  to 
find  water,  but  there  was  none.  And  (ome  hours  were  loft  in 
fending  to  Iflington , where  the  door  was  to  be  broke  open,  and 
the  cocks  turned.  And  it  was  long  before  the  water  got  to  Lon- 
don. Grant  indeed  denied  that  he  had  turned  the  cocks.  But 
the  officer  of  the  works  affirmed,  that  he  had,  according  to  or- 
der, let  them  all  a running,  and  that  no  perfon  had  got  the 
keys  from  him,  befides  Grants  who  confefted  he  had  carried 
away  the  keys,  but  pretended  he  did  it  without  defign.  There 
were  many  other  ftories  fet  about,  as  that  the  Papifts  in  (everal 
places  had  afked,  if  there  was  no  news  of  the  burning  of  Lon- 
don, and  that  it  was  talked  of  in  many  parts  beyond  fea,  long 
before  the  news  could  get  thither  from  London.  In  this  matter 
I was  much  determined  by  what  Sir  Thomas  Littleton , the  father, 
told  me.  He  was  a man  of  a ftrong  head,  and  found  judgment. 

He  had  juft  as  much  knowledge  in  trade,  hiftory,  the  difpofiti- 
on  of  Europe , and  the  conftitution  of  England , as  ferved  to  feed 
and  direct  his  own  thoughts,  and  no  more.  He  lived  all  the 
fummer  long  in  London , where  I was  his  next  neighbour,  and 
had  for  (even  years  a conftant  and  daily  converfation  with  him. 

He  was  Treafurer  of  the  Navy  in  conjunction  with  Osborn , who 
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1 666.  was  afterwards  Lord  Treafurer,  who  (iipplanted  him  in  that  port, 
and  got  it  all  into  his  own  hands.  He  had  a very  bad  opinion 
of  the  King;  and  thought,  that  he  had  worfe  intentions  than  his 
brother,  but  that  he  had  a more  dextrous  way  of  covering  and  ma- 
naging them;  only  his  lazinefs  made  him  lefs  earned  in  profecuting 
them.  He  had  generally  the  charafter  of  the  abled  Parliament 
man  in  his  time.  His  chief  eftate  lay  in  the  City,  not  far  from 
the  place  where  the  fire  broke  out,  tho’  it  did  not  turn  that  way. 
He  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that 
examined  all  the  prefumptions  of  the  City’s  being  burnt  on  de- 
fign : And  he  often  allured  me,  that  there  was  no  clear  prefump- 
tion  made  out  about  it,  and  that  many  dories,  which  were  pub- 
lilhed  with  good  aflurance,  came  to  nothing  upon  a drift  exami- 
nation. He  was  at  that  time,  that  the  inquiry  was  made,  in  em- 
ployment at  Court.  So,  whether  that  biaded  him,  or  not,  I can- 
not tell.  There  was  fo  great  a diverfity  of  opinions  in  the  mat- 
ter, that  I mud  leave  it  under  the  fame  uncertainty  in  which  I 
found  it.  If  the  French  and  Dutch  had  been  at  that  time  de- 
figning  an  impreflion  ellewhere,  it  might  have  been  more  rca- 
fonable  to  fuppole  it  was  done  on  defign  to  didraft  our  affairs. 
But  it  fell  out  at  a dead  time,  when  no  advantage  could  be  made 
of  it.  And  it  did  not  feem  probable,  that  the  Papids  had  engag- 
ed in  the  defign,  merely  to  impoverilh  and  ruine  the  Nation ; for 
they  had  nothing  ready  then  to  graft  upon  the  confufion  that  this 
put  all  the  people  in.  Above  twelve  thoufand  houfes  were  burnt 
down,  with  the  greated  part  of  the  furniture  and  merchandize 
that  was  in  them.  All  means  ufed  to  dop  it  proved  ineffeftual ; 
tho’  the  blowing  up  of  houfes  was  the  mod  effeftual  of  any.  But 
the  wind  was  fo  high,  that  fleaks  of  fire  and  burning  matter  were 
carried  in  the  air  crofs  feveral  dreets.  So  that  the  fire  fpread  not 
only  in  the  next  neighbourhood,  but  at  a great  didance.  The 
King  and  the  Duke  were  almod  all  the  day  long  on  horfeback 
with  the  guards,  feeing  to  all  that  could  be  done,  either  for 
quenching  the  fire,  or  for  carrying  off  perfons  and  goods  to  the 
fields  all  about  London.  The  mod  adonifhing  circumdance  of 
that  dreadful  conflagration  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
dedruftion  that  was  made,  and  the  great  confufion  in  the  dreets, 
I could  never  hear  of  any  one  perlon  that  was  either  burnt,  or 
trodden  to  death.  The  King  was  never  obferved  to  be  fo  much 
druck  with  any  thing  in  his  whole  life,  as  with  this.  But  the 
citizens  were  not  fo  well  fatisfied  with  the  Duke’s  behaviour. 
They  thought  he  looked  too  gay,  and  too  little  concerned.  A 
jealoufy  of  his  being  concerned  in  it  was  fpread  about  with  great 
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induftry,  but  with  very  little  appearance  of  truth.  Yet  it  grew  1 666. 
to  be  generally  btlieved,  chiefly  after  he  owned  he  was  a Papift. 

In  Scotland  the  fermentation  went  very  high.  Turner  was  fent  Difordert  in 
again  into  the  Weft  in  O'chber  this  year:  And  he  began  to  treat 
the  country  at  the  old  rate.  The  people  were  alarmed,  and  faw 
they  were  to  be  undone.  They  met  together,  and  talked  with 
fome  fiery  Minifters.  Semple,  Maxwell,  IVelJh , and  Guthry 
were  die  chief  incendiaries.  Two  Gentlemen  that  had  lerved 
in  the  wars,  one  a Lieutenant  Colonel,  Wallace,  and  the  other 
that  had  been  a Major,  Learmoth,  were  the  heft  officers  they  had 
to  rely  on.  The  chief  Gentlemen  of  thofc  Counties  were  all 
clapt  up  in  prifon,  as  was  formerly  told.  So  that  preferved  them : 
Otherwife  they  muft  either  have  engaged  with  the  people,  or 
have  loft  their  intereft  among  them.  The  people  were  told,  that 
the  fire  of  London  had  put  things  in  that  confufion  at  Court, 
that  any  vigorous  attempt  would  diforder  all  the  King’s  affairs. 

If  the  new  levied  troops  had  not  ftood  in  their  way,  they  would 
have  been  able  to  have  carried  all  things  againft  them:  For  the  two 
troops  of  guards  with  the  regiment  of  foot  guards  would  not 
have  been  able  to  have  kept  their  ground  before  them.  The 
people,  as  fome  of  them  told  me  afterwards,  were  made  to  believe 
that  the  whole  Nation  was  in  the  fame  difpolition.  So  on  the 
thirteenth  of  November  they  ran  together:  And  two  hundred  of 
them  went  to  Dunfreis,  where  Turner  then  lay  with  a few  foldi- 
ers  about  him  ; the  greateft  part  of  his  men  being  then  out  in 
parties  for  the  levying  of  fines.  So  they  furprifed  him  before  he 
could  get  to  his  arms:  Otherwife,  he  told  me,  he  would  have 
been  killed  rather  than  taken,  fince  he  expe&cd  no  mercy  from 
them.  With  himfelf  they  feized  his  papers  and  inftruftions,  by 
which  it  appeared  he  had  been  gentler  than  his  orders  were.  So 
they  rcfolved  to  keep  him,  and  exchange  him  as  occafion  Ihould 
be  offered.  But  they  did  not  tell  him  what  they  intended  to  do 
with  him : So  he  thought,  they  were  keeping  him,  till  they  might 
hang  him  up  with  the  more  folemnity.  There  was  a confidera- 
blc  cafh  in  his  hands,  partly  for  the  pay  of  his  men,  partly  of 
the  fines  which  he  had  raifed  in  the  country,  that  was  leized: 

But  he,  to  whom  they  trufted  the  keeping  of  it,  ran  away  with 
it.  They  fpread  a report,  which  they  have  fince  printed,  and 
it  pafled  for  fome  time  current,  that  this  riling  was  the  effect  of 
a ludden  heat,  that  the  country  was  put  in  by  feeing  one  of  their 
neighbours  tied  on  a horfe  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  away, 
only  becaule  he  could  not  pay  a high  fine  that  was  fet  upon  him ; 
and  that  upon  this  provocation  the  neighbours,  who  did  not 
know  how  foon  fuch  ufage  would  fall  to  their  own  turn,  ran  to- 
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1666.  gether,  and  refcued  him  ; and  that,  fearing  fome  fevere  ufage  for 
that,  they  kept  together,  and  that,  others  coming  into  them, 
they  went  on,  and  feized  Turner.  But  this  was  a ftory  made 
only  to  beget  companion : For,  after  the  infurreftion  was  qualh’d, 
the  Privy  Council  lent  lome  round  the  country,  to  examine  the 
violences  that  had  been  committed,  particularly  in  the  parilh 
where  it  was  given  out  that  this  was  done.  1 read  the  report 
they  made  to  the  Council,  and  all  the  depofitions  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  made  before  them : But  this  was  not  menti- 
oned in  any  one  of  them. 

Arebdiion  The  news  of  this  riling  was  brought  to  Edenburgh,  fame  en- 

m ihc Wed.  crca(jng  thejr  numbers  to  fome  thoufands.  And  this  happening 
to  be  near  Carltle , the  Governour  of  that  place  fent  an  exprels 
to  Court,  in  which  the  ftrength  of  the  party  was  magnified  much 
beyond  the  truth.  The  Earl  of  Rothes  was  then  at  Court,  who 
had  allured  the  King,  that  all  things  were  fo  well  managed  in 
Scotland,  that  they  were  in  perfect  quiet.  There  were,  he  faid, 
lome  ftubborn  Fanaticks  Hill  left,  that  would  be  loon  lubdued: 
But  there  was  no  danger  from  any  thing  that  they  or  their  party 
could  do.  He  gave  no  credit  to  the  exprels  from  Carltle:  But,  two 
days  after,  the  news  was  confirmed  by  an  exprels  from  Scotland. 
Sharp  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  government:  So  he  managed 
this  little  war,  and  gave  all  the  orders  and  directions  in  it. 
Dalztel  was  commanded  to  draw  all  the  force  they  had  together, 
which  lay  then  difperfed  in  quarters.  When  that  was  done,  he 
marched  Weftward.  A great  many  ran  to  the  rebels,  who  came 
to  be  called  Whiggs.  At  Lanerick  in  Cliddifdale  they  had  a fo- 
lemn  fall  day,  in  which  after  much  praying  they  renewed  the 
Covenant,  and  let  out  their  manifello:  In  which  they  denied, 
that  they  rofe  againfl  the  King;  they  complained  of  the  oppref- 
fion  under  which  they  had  groaned;  they  defired  that  Epifcopa- 
cy  might  be  put  down,  and  that  Preibytery,  and  the  Cove- 
nant, might  be  fet  up,  and  their  Minifters  reltored  again  to  them  ,- 
and  then  they  promiled,  that  they  would  be  in  all  other  things 
the  King’s  moll  obedient  (ubjeCls.  The  Earl  of  rlrgile  railed 
fifteen  hundred  men,  and  wrote  to  the  Council  that  he 
was  ready  to  march  upon  order.  Sharp  thought,  that  if  he 
came  into  the  country,  either  he  or  his  men  would  certainly  join 
with  the  rebels : So  he  fent  him  no  order  at  all.  But  he  was  at 
the  charge  of  keeping  his  men  together  to  no  purpole.  Sharp 
was  all  the  while  in  a dreadful  conllernation,  and  wrote  difmal 
letters  to  Court,  praying  that  the  forces  which  lay  in  the  North 
of  England  might  be  ordered  down : For,  he  wrote,  they  were 
furrounded  with  the  rebels,  and  did  not  know  what  was  become 
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of  the  King’s  forces.  He  alio  moved,  that  the  Council  would  1 666. 
go,  and  Ihut  themfelves  up  in  the  Caftle  of  Edenburgh.  But  that 
was  oppofed  by  the  reft  of  the  board,  as  an  abandoning  of  the 
Town,  and  the  betraying  an  unbecoming  fear,  which  might 
very  much  encourage  the  rebels,  and  fuch  as  intended  to  go 
over  to  them.  Orders  were  given  out  for  railing  the  country: 

But  there  was  no  militia  yet  formed..  In  the  mean  while  Dalzi- 
el  followed  the  rebels  as  clofe  as  he  could.  He  publilhed  a pro- 
clamation of  pardon,  as  he  was  ordered,  to  all  that  Ihould  in 
twenty  four  hours  time  return  to  their  houfes,  and  declared  all 
that  continued  any  longer  in  arms  rebels.  He  found  the  coun- 
try was  fo  well  affe&ed  towards  them,  that  he  could  get  no  fort 
of  intelligence,  but  what  his  own  parties  brought  in  to  him. 

The  Whiggs  marched  towards  Edenburgh,  and  came  within  two 
miles  of  the  Town.  But,  finding  neither  Town  nor  Country  de- 
clare for  them,  and  that  all  the  hopes  their  leaders  had  given 
them  proved  falfe,  they  loft  heart.  From  being  once  above  two 
thoufand  they  were  now  come  to  be  not  above  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred. So  they  relolved  to  return  back  to  the  Weft,  where  they 
knew  the  people  were  of  their  fide ; and  where  they  could  more 
eafily  difperfe  themfelves,  and  get  either  into  England  or  Ireland. 

The  Minifters  were  very  bufy  in  all  thofe  Counties,  plying  peo- 
ple of  rank  not  to  forfake  their  brethren  in  this  extremity.  And 
they  had  got  a company  of  about  three  or  fourfeore  Gentlemen 
together,  who  were  marching  towards  them,  when  they  heard  of 
their  defeat:  And  upon  that  they  difperfed  themfelves.  The 
rebels  thought  to  have  marched  back  by  the  way  of  PentlandMt«P‘«- 
Hill.  They  were  not  much  concerned  for  the  few  horfes  they  >ai Hl"' 
had.  And  they  knew  that  Dalziel,  whofe  horfe  was  fatigued  with 
a fortnight’s  conftant  march,  could  not  follow  them.  And  if 
they  had  gained  but  one  night  more  in  their  march,  they  had 
got  out  of  his  reach.  But  on  the  twenty  eighth  of  November, 
about  an  hour  before  fun  fet,  he  came  up  to  them.  They  were 
ported  on  the  top  of  a hill:  So  he  engaged  with  a great  difad- 
vantage.  They,  finding  they  could  not  get  off,  ftopt  their  march. 

Their  Minifters  did  all  they  could  by  preaching  and  praying  to 
infufe  courage  into  them:  And  they  fung  the  feventy  fourth 
and  the  feventy  eighth  Pfalms.  And  fo  they  turned  on  the  King’s 
forces.  They  received  the  firft  charge  that  was  given  by  the 
troop  of  guards  very  relblutely,  and  put  them  in  difordcr.  But 
that  was  all  the  action ; for  immediately  they  loft  all  order,  and 
ran  for  their  lives.  It  was  now  dark : About  forty  were  killed 
on  the  fpot,  and  a hundred  and  thirty  were  taken.  The  reft  were 
favoured  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  the  wearinefs  of  the 
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i ,666.  King’s  troops,  that  were  hot  in  cafe  to  purfue  them,  and  had 
<^~v~s^'no  great  heart  to  it:  For  they  were  a poor  harmlcls  company 
of  men,  become  mad  by  opprcflion:  And  they  had  taken  no- 
thing during  all  the  time  they  had  been  together,  but  what  had 
been  freely  given  them  by  the  country  people.  The  rebellion  was 
broken  with  the  lofs  of  only  five  on  the  King’s  fide.  The  Gene- 
ral came  next  day  into  Edenburgh  with  his  prifoners. 
ceJdin'gsT"  The  tvvo  Archbifhops  were  now  delivered  out  of  all  their  fears: 
gainft  the  And  the  common  obfervation,  that  cruelty  and  cowardife  go  to- 
pnfoners.  gether>  was  t00  vifibly  verified  on  this  occafion.  Lord  Rothes 
came  down  full  of  rage:  And,  that  being  inflamed  by  the  two 
Archbifhops,  he  refolved  to  proceed  with  the  utmoft  feverity 
againfl:  the  prifoners.  Burnet  advifed  the  hanging  of  all  thole 
who  would  not  renounce  the  Covenant,  and  promile  to  conform 
to  the  laws  for  the  future:  But  that  was  thought  too  levere.  Yet 
he  was  fent  up  to  London , to  procure  of  the  King  an  inftrudti- 
on,  that  they  fhould  tender  the  Declaration  renouncing  the  Co- 
venant to  all  who  were  thought  dilaffedtcdj  and  proceed  againll 
thofc  who  refufed  that,  as  againfl:  leditious  perlons.  The  bell 
of  the  Epifcopal  Clergy  let  upon  the  Bifhops,  to  lay  hold  on 
this  opportunity  for  regaining  the  affedtions  of  the  country,  by 
becoming  intcrcelfours  for  the  prifoners,  and  for  the  country, 
that  was  like  to  be  quartered  on  and  eat  up  for  the  favour  they 
had  cxprelTcd  to  them.  Many  of  the  Bilhops  went  into  this, 
and  particularly  Wijhart  of  Edenburgh  y tho*  a rough  man,  and 
lharpened  by  ill  ufage.  Yet  upon  this  occafion  he  cxprelfed  a ve- 
ry Chrillian  temper,  fuch  as  became  one  who  had  felt  what  the 
rigours  of  a prifon  had  been ; for  he  fent  every  day  very  liberal 
lupplies  to  the  prifoners:  Which  was  indeed  done  by  the  whole 
Town,  in  fo  bountiful  a manner,  that  many  of  them,  who  be- 
ing fhut  up  had  neither  air  nor  exercile,  were  in  greater  danger 
by  their  plenty,  than  they  had  been  by  all  their  unhappy  cam- 
paign. But  Sharp  could  not  be  mollified.  On  the  contrary  he 
encouraged  the  Minifters.in  the  difaffedted  Counties  to  bring  in 
all  the  informations  they  could  gather,  both  againfl:  the  prifo- 
ners, and  againfl:  all  thofe  who  had  been  among  them,  that 
they  might  be  fought  for,  and  proceeded  againfl:.  Moll  of  thole 
got  over  to  Ireland . But  the  Miniftcrs  in  thofe  parts  adted  fo 
ill  a part,  fo  unbecoming  their  characters,  that  the  averfion  of 
the  country  to  them  was  increaled  to  all  poflible  degrees:  They 
looked  on  them  now  as  wolves,  and  not  as  Ihcphcrds.  It  was 
a moving  fight,  to  lee  ten  of  the  prifoners  hanged  upon  one 
gibbet  at  Edenburgh:  Thirty  five  more  were  fent  to  their  coun- 
tries, and  hanged  up  before  their  own  doors 3 their  Miniftcrs  all 
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the  while  uling  them  hardly,  and  declaring  them  damned  for  1 666. 
their  rebellion.  They  might  all  have  laved  their  lives,  if  they 
would  have  renounced  the  Covenant:  So  they  were  really  a fort 
of  martyrs  for  it.  They  did  all  at  their  death  give  their  tefti- 
mony,  according  to  their  phrafe,  to  the  Covenant,  and  to  all 
that  had  been  done  purfuant  to  it:  And  they  exprelfed  great  joy 
in  their  fufferings.  Moft  of  them  were  but  mean  and  inconfide- 
rable  men  in  all  relpe&s:  Yet  even  thefe  were  firm  and  inflexi- 
ble in  their  perfuafions.  Many  of  them  efcaped,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  great  fearch  was  made  for  them.  Guthry  the  chief  of 
their  preachers  was  hid  in  my  mother’s  houle,  who  was  bred  to 
her  brother  IVariftoris  principles,  and  could  never  be  moved 
from  them : He  died  next  Ipring.  One  Maccail. , that  was  on- 
ly a probationer  preacher,  and  who  had  been  chaplain  in  Sir 
‘James  Steward's  houle,  had  gone  from  Edenburgh  to  them.  It 
was  believed,  he  was  fent  by  the  party  in  town,  and  that  he 
knew  their  correfpondents.  So  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  which 
in  Scotland  they  call  the  boots ; for  they  put  a pair  of  iron  boots 
dole  on  the  leg,  and  drive  wedges  between  thele  and  the  leg. 

The  common  torture  was  only  to  drive  thefe  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg : But  I have  been  told  they  were  fometimes  driven  upon  the 
fhin  bone.  He  bore  the  torture  with  great  conftancy:  And  ei- 
ther he  could  fay  nothing,  or  he  had  the  firmnels  not  to  difco- 
ver  thole  who  had  trufted  him.  Every  man  of  them  could  have 
faved  his  own  life,  if  he  would  accufe  any  other:  But  they  were 
all  true  to  their  friends.  Maccail , for  all  the  pains  of  the 
torture,  died  in  a rapture  of  joy : His  laft  words  were,  farewel  fun, 
moon  and  ftars,  farewel  kindred  and  friends,  farewel  world  and 
time,  fardwel  weak  and  frail  body,  welcome  eternity,  wel- 
come Angels  and  Saints,  welcome  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
welcome  God  the  Judge  of  all ; which  he  fpoke  with  a voice  and 
manner  that  ftruck  all  that  heard  it. 

His  death  was  the  more  cried  out  on,  becaule  it  came  to  be  1 667  '. 
known  afterwards,  that  Burnet , who  had  come  down  before  hisT^~jjTV 
execution,  had  brought  with  him  a letter  from  the  King,  in  more  gentle 
which  he  approved  of  all  that  they  had  done,*  but  added,  thatfhops!*1'  Bl' 
he  thought  there  was  blood  enough  fhed,  and  therefore  he  or- 
dered that  fuch  of  the  priloners  as  Ihould  promile  to  obey  the 
laws  for  the  future  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  that  the  incorri- 
gible fhould  be  lent  to  Plantations.  Burnet  let  the  execution 
go  on,  before  he  produced  his  letter,  pretending  there  was  no 
Council-day  between.  But  he,  who  knew  the  contents  of  it, 
ought  to  have  moved  the  Lord  Rothes  to  call  an  extraordinary 
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1667.  Council  to  prevent  the  execution.  So  that  blood  was  laid  on  hint. 

was,  contrary  to  his  natural  temper,  very  violent  at  that  time, 
much  inflamed  by  his  family,  and  by  all  about  him.  Thus  this 
rebellion,  that  might  have  been  fo  turned  in  the  conclufion  of 
it,  that  the  Clergy  might  have  gained  reputation  and  honour 
by  a wile  and  merciful  conduft,  did  now  exafperate  the  country 
more  than  ever  againft  the  Church.  The  forces  were  ordered 
to  lye  in  the  Weft,  where  Dalziel  afted  the  Mufcovite  too  grols- 
ly.  He  threatened  to  fpit  men,  and  to  roaft  them : And  he  killed 
fome  in  cold  blood,  or  rather  in  hot  blood;  for  he  was  then 
drunk,  when  he  ordered  one  to  be  hanged,  becaufe  he  would  not 
tell  where  his  father  was,  for  whom  he  was  in  fcarch.  When 
he  heard  of  any  that  did  not  go  to  Church,  he  did  not  trouble 
himlelf  to  fet  a fine  upon  him : But  he  fet  as  many  foldiers  up- 
on him,  as  lliould  eat  him  up  in  a night.  By  this  means  all 
people  were  ftruck  with  luch  a terrour,  that  they  came  regular- 
ly to  Church.  And  the  Clergy  were  fo  delighted  with  it,  that 
they  ufed  to  fpeak  of  that  time,  as  the  poets  do  of  the  golden 
age.  They  never  interceded  for  any  compaffion  to  their  peo- 
ple; nor  did  they  take  care  to  live  more  regularly,  or  to  labour 
more  carefully.  They  looked  on  the  foldiery  as  their  patrons: 
They  were  ever  in  their  company,  complying  with  them  in  their 
excefles:  And,  if  they  were  not  much  wronged,  they  rather  led 
them  into  them,  than  check’d  them  for  them.  Dalziel  himfelf 
and  his  officers  were  fo  difgufted  with  them,  that  they  encrcaled 
the  complaints,  that  had  now  more  credit  from  them,  than 
from  thofe  of  the  country,  who  were  looked  on  as  their  enemies. 
Things  of  lo  ftrange  a pitch  in  vice  were  told  of  them,  that  they 
feemed  fcarce  credible.  The  perfon,  whom  I believed  the  bell 
as  to  all  fuch  things,  was  one  Sir  John  Cunningham,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  had  an  ellate  in  the  country,  and  was  the  moll  ex- 
traordinary man  of  his  profelfion  in  that  Kingdom.  He  was 
Epifcopal  beyond  mod  men  in  Scotland,  who  for  the  far  great- 
ell  part  thought  that  forms  of  government  were  in  their  own 
nature  indifferent,  and  might  be  either  good  or  bad  according 
to  the  hands  in  which  they  fell ; whereas  he  thought  Epifcopa- 
cy  was  of  a divine  right,  fettled  by  Chrifi.  He  W'as  not  only  ve- 
ry learned  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  in  the  philofophical 
learning,  but  was  very  univerfal  in  all  other  learning:  He  was 
a great  divine,  and  well  read  in  the  Fathers,  and  in  ecclefiaftica! 
hiitory.  He  was  above  all,  a man  of  eminent  probity,  and  of 
a fweet  temper,  and  indeed  one  of  the  pioufeft  men  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  Hate  of  the  Church  in  thofe  parts  went  to  his  heart: 
For  it  was  not  eafy  to  know  how  to  keep  an  even  hand  between 
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the  perverfenefs  of  the  people  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  vices  of  1 667. 
the  Clergy  on  the  other.  They  looked  on  all  thofe  that  were 
fenfible  of  their  mifearriages,  as  enemies  of  the  Church.  It  was 
after  all  hard  to  believe  all  that  was  fet  about  againft  them. 

The  King’s  affairs  in  England  forced  him  to  foften  his  govern- a charge  of 
ment  every  where.  So  at  this  time  the  Earls  of  7 weedale  and  Kin- 
cardtn  went  to  Court,  and  laid  before  the  King  the  ill  ftate  the^"*™  ino 
country  was  in.  Sir  Robert  Murray  talked  often  with  him  about  mcm’. 
it.  Lord  Lauderdale  was  more  cautious  by  reafon  of  the  jealoufy 
of  his  being  a Prefbytcrian.  Upon  all  which  the  King  refolvcd 
to  put  Scotland  into  other  hands.  A Convention  of  Eftates  had 
been  called  the  year  before,  to  raife  money  for  maintaining  the 
troops.  This  was  a very  ancient  practice  in  the  Scotijb  con- 
ftitution : A Convention  was  fummoned  to  meet  within  twenty 
days : They  could  only  levy  money,  and  petition  for  the  redrcls 
of  grievances;  but  could  make  no  new  laws;  and  meddled  only 
with  that  for  which  they  were  brought  together.  In  the  former 
Convention  Sharp  had  prefided,  being  named  by  the  Earl  of  Ra- 
ther as  the  King’s  Commiffioncr.  In  the  winter  1666,  or  rather 
in  the  fpring  1667,  there  was  another  Convention  called,  in  which 
the  King  by  a fpecial  letter  appointed  Duke  Hamilton  to  prcfidc. 

And  the  King  in  a letter  to  Lord  Rothes  ordered  him  to  write  to 
Sharp  to  ftay  within  his  diocefs , and  to  come  no  more  to  Eden- 
burgh.  He  upon  this  was  ftruck  with  fo  deep  a melancholy,  thac 
he  fhewed  as  great  an  abjedtnefs  under  this  flight  difgrace,  as  he 
had  fhewed  infolence  before,  when  he  had  more  favour.  The 
Convention  continued  the  afleflment  for  another  year  at  6000 
pounds  a month.  Sharp,  finding  he  was  now  under  a cloud,  ftu- 
died  to  make  himfelf  popular  by  looking  after  the  education  of 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  now  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  He  had  an 
order  long  before  from  the  King  to  look  to  his  education,  that 
he  might  be  bred  a Proteftant;  for  the  ftrength  of  Popery  within 
that  Kingdom  lay  in  his  family.  But,  tho’  this  was  ordered  du- 
ring the  Earl  of  Middletoun’s  miniftry,  Sharp  had  not  all  this 
while  looked  after  it.  The  Earl  of  Rothes’s  miftrifs  was  a Papift, 
and  nearly  related  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.  So  Sharp,  either 
to  make  his  court  the  better,  or  at  the  Lord  Rothes's  defire,  had 
neglebted  it  thefc  four  years;  But  now  he  called  for  him.  He 
was  then  above  iy,  well  hardened  in  his  prejudices  by  the  lo(s 
of  fo  much  time.  What  pains  was  taken  on  him,  I know  not. 

But,  after  a trial  of  fome  months,  Sharp  faid,  he  faw  he  was  not 
to  be  wrought  on,  and  fent  him  back  to  his  mother.  So  the 
intereft  that  popery  had  in  Scotland  was  believed  to  be  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  Sharp’s  compliance  with  the  Earl  of  Rothes’s  amours.  The 
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1 667.  negled  of  his  duty  in  fo  important  a matter  was  much  blamed; 

the  doing  it  upon  fuch  a motive  was  reckoned  yet  more  in- 
famous. After  the  convention  was  over,  Lord  Rothes  fent  up 
Drumond  to  reprefent  to  the  King  the  ill  affedions  of  the  weftern 
parts.  And,  to  touch  the  King  in  a fenfible  point,  he  faid,  the 
Covenant  ftuck  fo  deep  in  their  hearts,  that  no  good  could  be 
done  till  that  was  rooted  out.  So  he  propofed,  as  an  expedient 
that  the  King  would  give  the  Council  a power  to  require  all  whom 
they  fufpeded  to  renounce  the  Covenant,  and  to  proceed  againft 
fuch  as  refilled  it  as  traitors.  Drumond  had  yet  too  much  of  the 
air  of  Rujfia  about  him,  tho’  not  with  Dalzieh  fiercenefs:  He 
had  a great  meafure  of  knowledge  and  learning,  and  fome  true 
imprelhons  of  religion ; But  he  thought,  that  upon  fuch  powers 
granted  there  would  be  great  dealing  in  bribes  and  confifcations. 
A flight  accident  happened,  which  raifed  a jeft  that  fpoiled  his 
errand.  The  King  flung  the  cover  of  the  letter  from  Scotland  into 
the  fire,  which  was  carried  up  all  in  a flame,  and  fet  the  chim- 
ney on  fire:  Upon  which  it  was  faid,  that  the  Scotijh  letter  had 
fired  Whitehall:  And  it  was  anfwered,  the  cover  had  almoft  fet 
Whitehall  on  fire,  but  the  contents  of  it  would  certainly  fet  Scot- 
land all  in  a flame.  It  was  faid,  that  the  law  for  renouncing  the 
Covenant  inferring  only  a forfeiture  of  employments  to  thofe 
who  refufed  it,  the  ftretching  it  fo  far  as  was  now  propofed  would 
be  liable  to  great  exception.  Yet  in  compliance  with  a publick 
meffage  the  inftrudion  was  fent  down,  as  it  was  defired : But  by 
a private  letter  Lord  Rothes  was  ordered  to  make  no  ufe  of  it 
except  upon  a fpecial  command;  fince  the  King  had  only  gi- 
ven way  to  what  was  defired,  to  ftrike  terrour  in  the  ill  affeded. 
The  fecret  of  it  broke  out;  So  it  had  no  effed,  but  to  make  the 
Lord  Rothes  and  his  party  more  odious.  Burnet , upon  Sharp's 
difgrace,  grew  to  be  more  confidered.  So  he  was  fent  up  with 
a proposition  of  a very  extraordinary  nature,  that  the  weftern 
Counties  fhould  be  cantoned  under  a fpecial  government,  and  pe- 
culiar taxes,  together  with  the  quartering  of  fouldiers  upon  them. 
It  was  faid,  that  thofe  Counties  put  the  nation  to  the  charge  of 
keeping  up  fuch  a force;  And  therefore  it  feemed  rcafonable 
that  the  charge  fhould  lye  wholly  on  them.  He  alfo  propo- 
fed , that  a fpecial  Council  fhould  be  appointed  to  fit  at  Glaf- 
gow:  And,  among  other  reafons  to  enforce  that  motion,  he  faid 
to  the  King,  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Lauderdale , that  fome 
at  the  Council  board  were  ill  affeded  to  the  Church,  and  favour- 
ed her  enemies,  and  that  traitors  had  been  pleaded  for  at  that 
board.  Lord  Lauderdale  writ  down  prefently  to  know  what 
ground  there  was  for  this,-  fince,  if  it  was  not  true,  he  had  Bur- 
net 
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net  at  mercy  for  leafing  making,  which  was  more  criminal  when  1667. 
the  whole  Council  was  concerned  in  the  lie  that  was  made.  The^-^^^ 
only  ground  for  this  was,  that  one  of  the  rebels,  excepted  in  the 
indemnity  that  was  proclaimed  fome  time  before,  being  taken, 
and,  it  being  evident  that  his  brain  was  turned,  it  was  debated 
in  Council,  whether  he  fhould  be  proceeded  againft,  or  noti 
Some  argued  againft  that,  and  faid,  it  would  be  a reproach  to  the 
Government  to  hang  a madman.  This  could  in  no  fort  juftify 
(uch  a charge : So  Lord  Lauderdale  refolved  to  make  ule  of  it 
in  due  time.  The  propofition  itfelf  was  reje&ed,  as  that  which 
the  King  could  not  do  by  law.  Burnet  upon  this  went  to  the 
Lord  Clarendon , and  laid  before  him  the  faid  eftate  of  their  af- 
fairs in  Scotland.  He  fpoke  to  the  King  of  it : And  he  took  care 
to  let  the  English  Bifhops  on  the  King,  with  whom  Burnet  had 
more  credit,  as  more  entirely  theirs,  than  ever  Sharp  had.  The 
Earl  of  Clarendon's  credit  was  then  declining : And  it  was  a clear 
fign  of  it,  when  the  King  told  Lord  Lauderdale  all  that  he  had 
faid  to  him  on  Scotifh  affairs,  which  provoked  him  extreamly. 

Burnet  was  fent  down  with  good  words : But  the  King  was  re- 
folved  to  put  the  affairs  of  Scotland  under  another  management. 

Lord  Kincardm  came  down  in  April , and  told  me,  that  Lord 
Rothes  was  to  beftript  of  all  his  places,  and  to  be  Only  Lord  Chan- 
cellour.  The  Earl  of  Tweedale  and  Sir  Robert  Murray  were  to 
have  the  fecret  in  their  hands.  He  told  me,  the  peace  was  as 
good  as  made : And  when  that  was  done,  the  Army  would  be  difi» 
banded ,-  and  things  would  be  managed  with  more  temper,  both 
in  Church  and  State.  This  was  then  fo  great  a fecret,  that  nei- 
ther the  Lord  Rothesy  nor  the  two  Archbifhops,  had  the  leaft 
hint  of  it.  Some  time  after  this  Lord  Rothes  went  to  the  North : 

Upon  which  an  accident  happened  that  haftened  his  fall. 

The  Scots  had  during  the  war  fet  out  many  privateers ; and 
thefe  had  brought  in  many  rich  prizes.  The  Dutch , being  pro-  The  Dutci 
voked  with  this , fent  Van  Qheudt  with  a good  fleet  into  the 
Frithy  to  burn  the  coaft,  and  to  recover  filch  fhips  as  were  in  that  Fnti.  * 
part.  He  came  into  the  Frith  on  the  firft  of  May.  If  he  had 
at  firft  hung  out  Englijh  colours,  and  attacked  Leith  harbour 
immediately,  which  was  then  full  of  fhips,  he  might  have  done 
what  mifchief  he  pleafed:  For  all  were  lecure,  and  were  looking 
for  Sir  Jeremy  Smith  with  fome  frigats  for  the  defence  of  the 
coaft,  fince  the  King  had  fet  out  no  fleet  this  year.  There  had 
been  fuch  a diflipation  of  treafure,  that,  for  all  the  money  that 
was  given,  there  was  not  enough  left  to  fet  out  a fleet.  But  the 
Court  covered  this  by  faying,  the  peace  was  as  good  as  conclu- 
ded at  Breda , where  the  Lord  Hollis  and  Sir  William  Coventry 
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1667.  were  treating  about  it  as  Plcnipotentaries:  And,  tho’  no  ceffation 
was  agreed  on,  yet  they  reckoned  on  it  as  fure.  Upon  this,  a 
faying  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland*,  was  much  repeated : When 
it  was  faid,  that  the  Kings  miftrefs  was  like  to  ruine  the  Nation, 
he  faid,  it  was  flic  that  faved  the  Nation.  While  we  had  a 
Houfe  of  Commons  that  gave  all  the  money  that  was  alked,  it 
was  better  to  have  the  money  fquandred  away  in  luxury  and  pro- 
digality, than  to  have  it  faved  for  word-  purpofes.  Van  Gheudt 
did  nothing  in  the  Frith  for  fome  hours : He  foot  againft  Bran- 
tifland  without  doing  any  mifehief.  The  country  people  ran 
down  to  the  coaft,  and  made  a great  foow.  But  this  was  only  a 
faint,  to  divert  the  King  from  that  which  was  chiefly  intended : 
For  he  failed  out,  and  joined  de  Rteyter : And  fothe  lhameful  at- 
tack was  made  upon  the  river  of  Medway:  The  chain  at  the  mouth 
ctaiZm"0 ‘t>  which  was  then  all  its  fecurity,  was  broke:  And  the  Dutch 
and  burnt  fleet  failed  up  to  Chatham:  Of  which  I will  fay  no  more  in  this 
out  Fleet.  p]acC)  but:  g0  on  wjt[y  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

Lord  Rothes’s,  being  out  of  the  way  when  the  country  was  in 
fuch  danger,  was  feverely  aggravated  by  the  Lord  Lauderdale, 
and  did  bring  on  the  change  fomewhat  the  fooner.  In  June 
Sir  Robert  Murray  came  down  with  a letter  from  the  King,  fu- 
perfeding  Lord  Rothes’s  commiflion,  putting  the  Treafury  in  com- 
miflion,  and  making  Lord  Rothes  Lord  Chancellottr.  He  excu- 
fed  himfelf  from  being  raifed  to  that  poll:  all  he  could;  and 
defired  to  continue  Lord  Treaforer:  But  he  ftruggled  in  vain,  and 
was  forced  to  fubmit  at  laft.  Now  all  was  turned  to  a more  fo- 
ber,  and  more  moderate  management.  Even  Sharp  grew  meek 
and  humble:  And  faid  to  my  felf,  it  was  a great  happinefs  to 
have  to  deal  with  fober  and  ferious  men ; for  Lord  Rothes  and 
his  crew  were  perpetually  drunk.  When  the  peace  of  Breda  was 
concluded,  the  King  wrote  to  the  Scotifh  Council,  and  commu- 
nicated that  to  them;  and  with  that  fignified,  that  it  was  his 
pleafure  that  the  Army  foould  be  disbanded.  The  Earl  of  Rothes, 
Barnet,  and  all  the  officers  oppofed  this  much.  The  rebellious 
difpofition  of  the  weftern  Counties  was  much  aggravated : It  feem- 
ed  neceffary  to  govern  them  by  a military  power.  Several  expe- 
dients were  propofed  on  the  other  hand.  Inftead  of  renouncing 
the  Covenant,  in  which  they  pretended  there  were  many  points 
of  religion  concerned,  a bond  was  propofed  for  keeping  the  peace, 
and  againft  rifing  in  arms.  This  feemed  the  better  tell;  fince 
it  lecured  the  publick  quiet,  and  the  peace  of  the  Country , which 
was  atprefent  the  moft  neceffary:  The  religious  part  was  to  be 
left  to  time,  and  good  management.  So  an  indemnity  of  a more 
comprehenfive  nature  was  proclaimed:  And  the  bond  was  all  the 
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fecurity  that  was  demanded.  Many  came  into  the  bond:  Tho’  1667. 
there  were  fome  among  them  that  pretended  fcruples : For,  it  was 
faid,  peace  was  a word  of  a large  extent:  It  might  be  pretended, 
that  obeying  all  the  laws  was  implied  in  it.  Yet  the  far  great- 
er number  fubmitted  to  this.  Thofe  who  were  difturbed  with 
fcrupies  were  a few  melancholy  inconfiderable  perfons. 

In  Order  to  the  difbanding  the  Army  with  more  fecurity  it 
was  propofed,  that  aCounty  militia  fhould  be  raifed,  and  train- 
ed for  fecuring  the  publick  peace.  The  two  Archbifhops  did 
not  like  this:  They  faid)  the  Commons,  of  whom  the  militia 
mull  be  compofed,  being  generally  ill  affected  to  the  Church, 
this  would  be  a prejudice  rather  than  a fecurity.  But,  to  con- 
tent them,  it  was  concluded,  that  in  Counties  that  were  ill  affec- 
ed  there  fhould  be  no  foot  raifed,  and  only  fome  troops  of  horfe. 

Burnet  complained  openly,  that  he  faw  Epifcopacy  was  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  that  in  fuch  an  extremity  he  could  not  look 
on,  and  be  filent.  He  writ  upon  thefe  matters  a long  and  for- 
rowful  letter  to  Sheldon:  And  upon  that  Sheldon  writ  a very  long 
one  to  Sir  R.  Murray ; which  I read,  and  found  more  temper 
and  moderation  in  it,  than  I could  have  expedted  from  him. 
Murray  had  got  Co  far  into  his  confidence,  and  he  feemed  to 
depend  fo  entirely  on  his  finccrity,  that  no  informations  againfl 
him  could  work  upon  Sheldon . Upon  Burnefs  carrying  things  fo 
high,  Sharp  was  better  ufed,  and  was  brought  again  to  the 
Council  board,  where  he  began  to  talk  of  moderation:  And  in 
the  debate  concerning  the  dilbanding  the  Army,  he  faid,  it  was 
better  to  expofe  the  Bifhops  to  whatfoever  might  happen,  than 
to  have  the  Kingdom  governed  for  their  fakes  by  a military 
power.  Yet  in  private  he  fiudied  to  poffcfs  all  people  with  pre- 
judices againlt  the  perfons  then  employed , as  the  enemies 
of  the  Church.  At  that  time  Lord  Lauderdale  got  die  King 
to  write  to  the  Priw  Council,  letting  them  know  that  he  had 
been  informed,  traitors  had  been  pleaded  for  at  that  board.  This 
was  levelled  at  Burnet.  The  Council  in  their  anfwer,  as  they 
denied  the  imputation,  Co  they  delired  to  know,  who  it  was  that 
had  fo  afperfed  them.  Burnet , when  the  letter  was  offered  to 
him  to  be  figned  by  him,  faid,  he  could  not  fay  traitors  had 
never  been  pleaded  for  at  that  board,  fince  he  himfelf  had  once 
pleaded  for  one,  and  put  them  in  mind  of  the  particular  cafe. 

After  this  he  faw  how  much  he  had  expofed  himfelf,  and  grew 
tamer.  The  Army  was  difbanded:  So  Lord  RotheCs  authority 
as  General,  as  well  as  his  commiflion,  was  now  at  an  end,  after 
it  had  lafted  three  years.  The  pretence  of  his  commiffion  was 
the  preparing  matters  for  a National  Synod : Yet  in  all  that  time 
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1 667.  there  was  not  one  ftep  made  towards  one:  For  the  Bifhops  feera- 
ed  concerned  only  for  their  authority,  and  their  revenues,  and 
took  no  care  of  regulating,  either  the  worfhip,  or  the  difci- 
pline.  The  Earls  of  Rothes  and  Tweedale  went  to  Court.  The 
• former  tried,  what  he  could  do  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
means,  who  had  married  his  niece:  But  he  was  then  young, 
and  was  engaged  in  a mad-ramble  after  pleafure,  and  minded  no 
bufinefs.  So  Lord  Rothes  faw  the  neceflity  of  applying  himfelf 
to  Lord  Lauderdale:  And  he  did  diffemble  his  difcontent  fo  dex- 
troufly,  that  he  feemed  well  pleafed  to  be  freed  from  the  load  of 
bufinefs,  that  lay  fo  heavy  upon  him.  He  moved  to  have  his  ac- 
counts of  the  Treafury  pafs’d,  to  which  great  exceptions  might  have 
been  made;  and  to  have  an  approbation  pafs’d  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  all  he  had  done  while  he  was  the  King’s  Commiffioner. 
Lord  Tweedale  was  againft  both ; and  moved,  that,  he  fhould  be 
for  fome  time  kept  under  the  lafh:  He  knew,  that,  how  humble 
foever  he  was  at  that  time,  he  would  be  no  fooner  fecured  from 
being  called  to  an  account  for  what  was  pafs’d,  than  he  would 
fet  up  a cabal  in  opposition  to  every  thing;  whereas  they  were 
fure  of  his  good  behaviour,  as  long  as  he  continued  to  be  fo  ob- 
noxious. The  King  loved  Lord  Rothes:  So  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale confented  to  all  he  afked.  But  they  quickly  faw  good 
caufe  to  repent  of  their  forwardnefs. 

a great  At  this  time  a great  change  happened  in  the  courfe  of  the 
Lm££/«*  1 Earl  of  Lauderdale's  life,  which  made  the  latter  part  of  it  very 
temper.  different  from  what  the  former  had  been.  Mr.  Murray  of  the 
bedchamber  had  been  page  and  whipping  boy  to  King  Charles  I ; 
and  had  great  credit  with  him,  not  only  in  procuring  private 
favours,  but  in  all  his  counfels.  He  was  well  turned  for  a Court, 
very  infinuating,  but  very  falfe;  and  offo  revengeful  a temper, 
that  rather  than  any  of  the  counfels  given  by  his  enemies 
fhould  fucceed,  he  would  have  revealed  them,  and  betrayed  both 
the  King  and  them.  It  was  generally  believed,  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  moft  important  of  all  his  fecrets  to  his  enemies. 
He  had  one  particular  quality,  that  when  he  was  drunk,  which 
was  very  often,  he  was  upon  a molt  exa<5t  referve,  tho’  he  was 
pretty  open  at  all  other  times.  He  got  a warrant  to  be  an 
Earl,  which  was  figned  at  New-Cajile.  Yet  he  got  the  King  to 
antedate  it,  as  if  it  had  been  iigned  at  Oxford , to  get  the  pre- 
cedence of  fome  whom  he  hated:  But  he  did  not  pals  it  under 
the  Great  Seal  during  the  King’s  life ; but  did  it  after  his  death, 
tho’  his  warrant,  not  being  pals’d,  died  with  the  King.  His  eldeft 
daughter,  to  whom  his  honour,  luch  as  it  was,  defeended,  mar- 
ried Sir  Lionel  Tallmajh  of  Suffolk,  a man  of  a noble  family.  Af- 
ter 
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ter  her  father’s  death,  die  took  the  title  of  Countefs  of  Dyfert.  1667 ; 
She  was  a woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  far  greater  parts.  She 
had  a wonderful  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  and  an  amazing  vi- 
vacity in  converfation.  She  had  ftudied  not  only  divinity  and  hi- 
ftory,  but  mathematicks  and  philofophy.  She  was  violent  in 
every  thing  fhe  fet  about,  a violent  friend,  but  a much  more  vi- 
olent enemy.  She  had  a reftlefs  ambition , lived  at  a vaft  ex- 
pence, and  was  ravenoufly  covetous ; and  would  have  ftuck  at 
nothing  by  which  fhe  might  compafs  her  ends.  She  had  been 
early  in  a correfpondence  with  Lord  Lauderdale , that  had  giv- 
en occafion  to  cenfure.  When  he  was  prifoner  after  IVorceJler 
fight,  fhe  made  him  believe  he  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life, 
and  that  fhe  faved  it  by  her  intrigues  with  Cromwell:  Which  was 
not  a little  taken  notice  of.  Cromwell  was  certainly  fond  of  her; 
and  fhe  took  care  to  entertain  him  in  it;  till  he,  finding  what 
was  faid  upon  it,  broke  it  off.  Upon  the  King’s  ReftoVation, 
fhe  thought  that  Lord  Lauderdale  made  not  thole  returns  that 
fhe  expected.  They  lived  for  fome  years  at  a diftance.  But  upon 
her  hulband’s  death  fhe  made  up  all  quarrels : So  that  Lord  Lau- 
derdale and  fhe  lived  fo  much  together,  that  his  Lady  was  of- 
fended at  it,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  fhe  died  about  three  years 
after.  The  Lady  Dyfert  came  to  have  fo  much  power  over  the 
Lord  Lauderdale,  that  it  lelfened  him  much  in  efteem  of  all  the 
world ; for  he  delivered  himfelf  up  to  all  her  humours  and  pafi- 
fions.  All  applications  were  made  to  her : She  took  upon  her 
to  determine  every  thing:  She  fold  all  places,  and  was  wanting 
in  no  methods  that  could  bring  her  money,  which  fhe  lavifhcd 
out  in  a moft  profiife  vanity.  As  the  conceit  took  her,  fhe  made 
him  fall  out  with  all  his  friends,  one  after  another:  With  the 
Earls  of  Argtle,  Tweedale,  and  Kincardin,  with  Duke  Hamilton^ 
the  Marquis  of  Athol,  and  Sir  Robert  Murray,  who  all  had  their 
turns  in  her  difpleafure,  which  very  quickly  drew  Lord  Lauder- 
dale'% after  it.  If  after  filch  names  it  is  not  a prefumption  to 
name  my  felf,  I had  my  lhare  likewife.  From  that  time  to  the 
end  of  his  days  he  became  quite  another  fort  of  man  than  he 
had  been  in  all  the  former  parts  of  his  life.  Sir  Robert  Mur- 
ray had  been  defigned  by  her  father  to  be  her  hulband,’  and 
was  long  her  true  friend.  She  knew  his  integrity  was  proof  againft 
all  attempts.  He  had  been  hitherto  the  Lord  Lauderdale'%  chief 
friend,  and  main  fupport.  He  had  great  efteem  paid  him,  both 
by  the  King,  and  by  the  whole  Court : And  he  employed  it  all 
for  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale’s  fervice.  He  ufed  great  freedom  with 
him  at  proper  times;  and  was  a faithful  advifer,  and  reprover 
as  much  as  the  other  could  bear  it.  Lady  Dyfert  laid  hold  on 
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1667.  his  abfence  in  Scotland  to  make  a breach  between  them.  She 
made  Lord  Lauderdale  believe,  that  Murray  a (Tu rood  to  himlelf 
the  praife  of  all  that  was  done,  and  was  not  ill  pleafed  to  pals 
as  his  Governour.  Lord  Lauderdale's  pride  was  Soon  fired  with 
thofe  ill  impreflions. 

The  government  of  Scotland  had  now  another  face.  All 
governed,  payments  were  regularly  made:  There  was  an  overplus  of  10000  /. 
of  the  revenue  faved  every  year:  A magazine  of  Arms  was  bought 
with  it:  And  there  were  feveral  projects  fet  on  foot  for  the  en- 
couragement of  trade  and  manufactures.  Lord  Tweedale  and  Sir 
Robert  Murray  were  fo  entirely  united,  that,  as  they  never  dis- 
agreed, fo  all  plied  before  them.  Lord  Tweedale  was  made  a 
Privy  Counfellour  in  England:  And,  his  Ion  having  married  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale's  only  child,  they  feemed  to  be  infeparably 
united.  When  he  came  down  from  London,  he  brought  a let- 
ter from  the  King  to  the  Council,  recommending  the  concerns 
of  the  Church  to  their  care:  In  particular,  he  charged  them  to 
fupprefs  Conventicles,  which  began  to  fpread  generally  thro’  the 
wettern  Counties : For  upon  the  dilbanding  the  Army,  the  coun- 
try, being  delivered  from  that  terror,  did  now  forfake  their  Church- 
es, and  got  their  old  Miniftcrs  to  come  among  them ; and  they 
were  not  wanting  in  holding  Conventicles  from  place  to  place. 
TheKing  wrote  alfo  by  him  a letter  to  Sharp  with  his  own  pen,  in 
which  he  allured  him  of  his  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  of  his  fa- 
vour to  himlelf.  Lord  Tweedale  hoped  this  would  have  gained 
him  to  his  fide:  But  he  was  deceived  in  it.  Sharp  quickly  re- 
turned to  his  former  infolence.  Upon  the  Earl  of  Twee  dale's  re- 
turn, there  was  a great  application  to  publick  bufinefs:  Novice 
was  in  reputation:  Juftice  was  impartially  adminiftred:  And  a 
commilfion  was  fent  to  theweftern  Counties  to  examine  into  all 
the  complaints  of  unjuft  and  illegal  oppuflions  by  Turner,  Dal - 
ztel,  and  others.  Turner's  warrants  had  been  Seized  with  him- 
lelf: And,  tho’  upon  the  defeat  given  the  Whiggs  he  was  left  by 
them,  fo  that,  beyond  all  men’s  expectations,  he  efcaped  out  of 
their  hands,  yet  he  had  nothing  to  juftify  himlelf  by.  The 
truth  is,  this  enquiry  was  chiefly  levelled  at  Lord  Rothes  and 
Burnet,  to  caft  the  odium  of  the  late  rebellion  on  their  injuftice 
and  ill  conduct.  And  it  was  intended  that  Turner  Ihould  accufe 
them:  But  he  had  no  vouchers  to  fhew.  Thefe  were  believed 
to  be  withdrawn  by  an  artifice  of  the  Lord  Rothes.  But,  before 
the  matter  was  quite  ended,  thole  in  whole  hands  his  papers 
were  left,  fent  them  Sealed  up  to  his  lodgings.  But  he  was  by 
that  time  broken:  So,  fince  the  government  had  ufed  him  hard- 
ly, he,  who  was  a man  of  Spirit,  would  not  lhew  his  vouchers, 
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nor  expofe  his  friends.  So  that  matter  was  carried  no  farther.  1667.  ■ 
And  the  people  of  the  country  cried  out  againft  thofe  cenfures. 

It  was  faid,  that  when  by  fuch  violent  proceedings  men  had  been 
inflamed  to  a rebellion,  upon  which  fo  much  blood  was  fhcd,  all 
the  reparation  given  was,  that  an  officer  or  two  were  broken;  and  a 
great  man  was  taken  down  a little  upon  it,  without  making  any 
publick  examples  for  the  deterring  others. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  went  thro’  the  weft  of  Scotland.  When  ^rfatcom-^ 
he  came  back,  he  told  me,  the  Clergy  were  fuch  a fet  of  men,  of  theCier- 
fo  ignorant,  and  fo  fcandalous,  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  fup-  gy‘ 
port  them,  unlefs  the  greateft  part  of  them  could  be  turned  out, 
aqd  better  men  found  to  be  put  in  their  places.  But  it  was  not 
eafy  to  know  how  this  could  be  done.  Burnet  had  placed  them 
all : And  he  thought  himfelf  in  fome  fort  bound  to  fupport  them. 

The  Clergy  were  fo  linked  together,  that  none  of  them  could 
be  got  to  concur  in  getting  proofs  of  crimes  brought  againft  their 
brethren.  And  the  people  of  the  country  pretended  fcruples. 

They  faid,  to  accufe  a Minifter  before  a Bifhop  was  an  acknow- 
ledging  his  jurifdi&ion  over  his  Clergy,  or,  to  ufe  a hard  word 
much  in  ufe  among  them,  it  was  homologating  his  power.  So 
Murray  propofed,  that  a Court  ftiould  be  constituted  by  a fpe- 
cial  commiffion  from  the  King,  made  up  of  fome  of  the  Layity 
as  well  as  the  Glergy,  to  try  the  truth  of  theft  fcandalous  reports 
that  went  upon  the  Clergy : And  he  writ  about  it  to  Sheldon , 
who  approved  of  it.  Sharp  alfo  ftemed  well  pleaftd  with  it,  tho’ 
he  abhorred  it  in  his  heart:  For  he  thought  it  ftruck  at  the  root 
of  their  authority,  and  was  Eraftianifm  in  the  higheft  degree. 

Burnet  faid,  it  was  a turning  him  out  of  his  Bifhoprick,  and  the 
declaring  him  cither  incapable  of  judging  his  Clergy,  or  unwor- 
thy of  that  truft.  His  Clergy  cried  out  upon  it  ,•  and  laid,  it  was 
a delivering  them  up  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies,  who  hated 
them  only  for  the  fake  of  their  functions,  and  for  their  obedience 
to  the  laws  ,•  and  that,  if  irregular  methods  were  taken  to  en- 
courage them,  they  would  get  any  thing,  true  or  falft,  to  be 
Iworn  againft  them.  The  difficulties  that  aroft  upon  this  put 
a flop  to  it.  And  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale* s averfion  to  Sir  Robert 
Murray  began  a disjointing  of  all  the  counfels  of  Scotland.  Lord 
Tweedale  had  the  chief  confidence:  And  next  him  Lord  Ktncar - 
din  was  moft  trufted.  The  Prefbyterians,  feeing  a foftening  in 
the  execution  of  the  law,  and  obferving  that  the  Archbifhops 
were  jealous  of  Lord  Tweedale , fancied  he  was  theirs  in  his  heart. 

Upon  that  they  grew  very  infolent.  The  Clergy  was  in  many 
places  ill  ufed  by  them.  They  defpaired  of  any  farther  protec- 
tion from  the  Government.  They  faw  defigns  were  forming  to 
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1667.  turn  them  all  out:  And,  hearing  that  they  might  be  better  prcP* 
U'-V'N-'  vided  in  Ireland,  they  were  in  many  places  bought  out,  and  pre- 
vailed on  to  defert  their  cures.  The  people  of  the  country  hop- 
ed, that,  upon  their  leaving  them,  they  might  have  their  old 
Minifters  again  > and  upon  that  were  willing  enough  to  enter  in- 
to thofe  bargains  with  them : And  fo  in  a Very  little  time  there 
were  many  vacancies  made  all  over  thole  Counties.  The  Lord 
Tweedale  took  great  pains  to  engage  Letghtoun  into  the  fame 
counfels  with  him.  He  had  magnified  him  highly  to  the  King, 
as  much  the  greateft  man  of  the  Scottjh  Clergy.  And  the  Lord 
, Tweedale's  chief  aim,  with  relation  to  Church  matters,  was  to  fet 
him  at  the  head  of  them : For  he  often  faid  to  me,  that  more 
than  two  parts  in  three  of  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  government 
related  to  the  Church.  So  he  ftudied  to  bring  in  a fet  of  Epif- 
copal  men  of  another  (lamp,  and  to  fet  Letghtoun  at  their  head. 
He  ftudied  to  draw  in  Mr.  Charteris,  But  he  had  fuch  fad  thoughts 
of  mankind,  and  fuch  humble  ones  of  himfelf,  that  he  thought 
little  good  could  be  done,  and  that  as  to  that  little  he  was  not 
a proper  inftrument.  Letghtoun  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to  Lon- 
don, where,  as  he  told  me,  he  had  two  audiences  of  the  King. 
He  laid  before  him  the  madnefs  of  the  former  adminiftration  of 
Church  affairs,  and  the  neceflity  of  turning  to  more  moderate 
counfels : In  particular,  he  propofed  a comprehenfion  of  the  Pref- 
byterian  party,  by  altering  the  terms  of  the  laws  a little,  and  by 
fuch  abatements  as  might  preferve  the  whole  for  the  future,  by 
granting  fomewhat  for  the  prefent.  But  he  entered  into  no  ex- 
pedients : Only  he  ftudied  to  fix  the  King  in  the  defign  that  the 
courfe  of  his  affairs  led  him  to,  tho’  contrary  to  his  own  incli- 
nations, both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  order  to  the  open- 
ing this  I muft  change  the  feene. 

Afoirjjn  The  Dutch  War  had  turned  fo  fatally  on  the  King,  that  it 
made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  try  how  to  recover  the  affe&ions 
and  efteem  of  his  people.  He  found  a flackening  the  execution 
of  the  law  went  a great  way  in  the  city  of  London , and  With  the 
trading  part  of  the  Nation.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  continu- 
ed ftill  in  their  fiercenefs,  and  averfion  to  all  moderate  propofi- 
tions : But  in  the  intervals  of  Parliament  the  execution  was  fof- 
Ciarcjon's  tened.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  found  his  credit  was  declining, 
that  all  the  fecrets  of  State  were  trufted  to  Bennet,  and  that  he 
had  no  other  {hare  in  them  than  his  poft  required.  The  Lady 
Cajllemain  fet  her  felf  moft  violently  againft  him.  And  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham , as  often  as  he  was  admitted  to  any  familiarities 
with  the  King,  ftudied  with  all  his  wit  and  humour  to  make 
Lord  Clarendon  and  all  his  counfels  appear  ridiculous.  Lively 
7 jefts- 
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jefts  were  at  all  times  apt  to  take  with  the  King.  The  Earl  of  1 667. 
Clarendon  fell  under  two  other  misfortunes  before  the  war  broke 
out.  The  King  had  granted  him  a large  piece  of  ground  near 
St.  James’s  to  build  a houfe  on:  He  intended  a good  ordinary 
houfe:  But,  not  underflanding  thofe  matters  himfelf,  he  put  the 
managing  of  that  into  the  hands  of  others ; who  run  him  into 
a vaft  charge,  of  about  50000  /,  three  times  as  much  as  he  had 
defigned  to  lay  out  upon  it.  During  the  war,  and  in  the  plague 
year,  he  had  about  three  hundred  men  at  work,  which  he  thought 
would  have  been  an  acceptable  thing,  when  fo  many  men  were 
kept  at  work,  and  fo  much  money,  as  was  duly  paid,  circulated 
about.  But  it  had  a contrary  effed:.  It  raifed  a great  outcry 
againft  him.  Some  called  it  Dunkirk  houfe,  intimating  that  it 
was  built  by  his  fhare  of  the  price  of  Dunkirk . Others  called  it 
Holland  houfe,  becaufe  he  was  believed  to  be  no  friend  to  the 
war:  So  it  was  given  out,  that  he  had  the  money  from  the 
Dutch.  It  was  vifiblc,  that  in  a time  of  publick  calamity  he  was 
building  a very  noble  palace.  Another  accident  was,  that  be- 
fore the  war  there  were  fome  defigns  on  foot  for  the  repairing 
of  St.  Pauls : And  many  ftones  were  brought  thither.  That 
project  was  laid  afide  during  the  war.  He  upon  that  bought 
the  ftones,  and  made  ufe  of  them  in  building  his  own  houfe. 

This,  how  flight  foever  it  may  feem  to  be,  yet  had  a great  ef- 
fect by  the  management  of  his  enemies. 

Another  misfortune  was,  that  he  loft  his  chief  friend,  to  whom  Soutbamp‘ 
he  trufted  moft,  and  who  was  his  greateft  fupport,  the  Earl  of/s” s death‘ 
Southampton.  The  pain  of  the  ftone  grew  upon  him  to  filch 
a degree,  that  he  had  refolved  to  be  cut:  But  a woman  came 
to  him,  who  pretended  fhe  had  an  infallible  fecret  for  diffolving 
the  ftone,  and  brought  fuch  vouchers  to  him,  that  he  put  him- 
felf into  her  hands.  The  medicine  had  a great  operation,  tho* 
it  ended  fatally:  For  he  paded  great  quantities  of  gravel,  that 
looked  like  the  coats  of  a ftone  diced  of.  This  encouraged  him 
to  go  on,  till  his  pains  encreafcd  lo,  that  no  man  was  ever  fecn 
to  die  in  fuch  torments ; which  made  him  oft  tremble  all  over, 
fo  that  the  bed  fhook  with  it:  Yet  he  bore  it  with  an  aftonifh- 
ing  patience.  He  not  only  kept  himfelf  from  faying  any  inde- 
cent thing,  but  endured  all  that  mifery  with  the  firmnefs  of  a 
great  man,  and  the  fubmiftion  of  a good  chriftian.  The  caufe 
of  all  appeared  when  he  was  opened  after  his  death:  For  the 
medicine  had  ftrip’d  the  ftone  of  its  outward  flimy  coats,  which 
made  it  lay  foft  and  eafy  upon  the  mufcles  of  the  bladder  $ where- 
as when  thefe  were  diffolved,  the  inner  and  harder  parts  of  the 
ftone,  that  were  all  ragged  by  the  diftolution  that  was  begun, 
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1 667.  lay  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  raifed  thofe  violent  pains 
>-^v~of  which  he  died.  The  Court  was  now  delivered  of  a great  man, 
whom  they  did  not  much  love,  and  who  they  knew  did  not  love 
them.  The  T reafury  was  put  in  commidion:  And  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  had  no  intereft  there.  He  faw  the  war,  tho’  manag- 
ed by  other  counfels,  yet  was  like  to  end  in  his  ruine:  For  all 
errors  were  call  on  him.  The  bufinels  of  Chatham  was  a terri- 
ble blow : And  tho’  the  lofs  was  great,  the  infamy  was  greater. 
The  Parliament  had  given  above  five  millions  towards  the  war: 
But,  thro’  the  luxury  and  wafte  of  the  Court,  this  money  was  fi> 
fejuandred  away,  that  the  King  could  neither  fet  out  a fleet,  nor 
defend  his  coafts.  Upon  the  news  of  the  Dutch  fleet’s  being  in 
the  river,  the  King  did  not  ride  down  himfelf,  nor  appear  at 
the  head  of  his  people,  who  were  then  in  fuch  imminent  danger. 
He  only  fent  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  down,  and  was  intending  to 
retire  to  Wtndfor.  But  that  looked  fo  like  a flying  from  danger, 
that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  ftay.  And  it  was  given  out,  that  he 
was  very  chearful  that  night  at  (upper  with  his  Miftrifles,  which 
drew  many  libels  upon  him,  that  were  writ  with  as  much  wit  as 
malice,  and  brought  him  under  a general  contempt.  He  was  com- 
pared to  Nero,  who  fung  while  Rome  was  burning.  A day  or 
two  after  that  he  rode  thro’  London,  accompanied  with  the  molt 
popular  men  of  his  Court , and  allured  the  citizens  he  would 
live  and  die  with  his  people,  upon  which  there  were  fome  ac- 
clamations : But  the  matter  went  heavily.  The  City  was  yet  in. 
allies : And  the  jealouly  of  burning  it  on  defign  had  got  fo  among 
them,  that  the  King  himlelf  was  not  free  from  fufpicion.  If  the 
Dutch  had  purfued  their  advantage  in  the  firft  confternation , 
they  might  nave  done  more  mifehief,  and  have  come  a great 
way  up  the  Thames,  and  burnt  many  merchant  fhips:  But  they 
thought  they  had  done  enough,  and  fo  they  failed  away.  The 
Court  was  at  a (land  what  to  do:  For  the  French  had  allured 
them  the  treaty  was  as  good  as  finilhed.  Whether  the  French 
let  this  on,  as  that  which  would  both  weaken  the  fleet  of  En- 
gland, and  alienate  the  King  fo  entirely  from  the  Dutch  that  he 
would  be  eafily  engaged  into  new  alliances  to  revenge  this  affront, 
as  many  believed,  I cannot  pretend  to  determine. 

The  Earl  of  EJJ'ex  was  at  that  time  in  Fans,  on  his  way  home 
from  the  waters  of  Bourbon:  And  he  told  me,  the  Queen-mo- 
ther of  England  fent  for  him,  as  being  one  of  her  fon’s  Privy 
Th=  tnjh  Council ; and  told  him,  the  Irtjh  had  fent  over  fome  to  the  Court 
protection  fiance,  defiring  money  and  arms  with  fome  officers,  and 
si  Frame,  undertook  to  put  that  iftand  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  He 
told  me,  he  found  the  Queen  was  in  her  inclinations  and  advices 
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true  to  her  Ton’s  intereft:  But  he  was  amazed  to  fee,  that  a wo-  1667. 
man,  who  in  a drawing  room  was  the  livelieft  woman  of  the  age, 
and  had  a vivacity  of  imagination  that  furprized  all  who  came 
near  her,  yet  after  all  her  praftice  in  affairs  had  fo  little  either 
of  judgment  or  conduit : And  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  mifcar- 
riage  of  the  late  King’s  counfels,  fince  ftie  had  fuch  a ftiare  in 
them.  But  the  French  had  then  greater  things  in  view.  The 
King  of  Spain  was  dead.  And  now  after  the  French  had  manag- 
ed the  war  fo,  that  they  had  been  at  no  part  of  the  expence  of 
it,  nor  brought  a fhip  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Dutch  in  any  en- 
gagement, and  that  both  England  and  Holland  had  made  a great 
lofs  both  in  (hips  and  treafure,-  they  refolved  to  manage  the  peace 
fo,  as  to  oblige  the  King  by  giving  him  a peace,  when  he  was 
in  no  condition  to  carry  on  a war.  I enter  not  into  our  negotia- 
tion with  the  Bifhop  of  Munjler,  nor  His  treacherous  departing 
from  his  engagements,  fince  I know  nothing  of  that  matter, 
but  what  is  in  print. 

As  loon  as  the  peace  was  made,  the  King  faw  with  what  dip- 
advantage  he  was  like  to  meet  his  Parliament.  So  he  thought, 
the  difgracing  a publick  Minifter,  who  by  his  being  long  in  fo 
high  a poft  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  much  envy,  and  many  ene- 
mies, would  cover  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  his  Court.  Other 
things  concurred  to  fet  this  forward.  The  King  was  grown  ve- 
ry weary  of  the  Queen : And  it  was  believed,  he  had  a great  mind 
to  be  rid  of  her.  The  load  of  that  marriage  was  call  on  the 
Lord  Clarendon,  as  made  on  defign  to  raife  his  own  grandchil- 
dren. Many  members  of  the  Houle  of  Commons,  luch  as  Clif- 
ford, Osborn,  Ker,  Littleton,  and  Seimour,  were  brought  to  the 
King  ; who  all  affured  him,  that  upon  his  Reftoration  they  in- 
tended both  to  have  raifed  his  authority,  and  to  have  encreaf- 
ed  his  revenue ; but  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  difcouragcd 
it,  and  that  all  his  creatures  had  poffeffed  the  Houfe  with  luch 
jealoufics  of  the  King,  that  they  thought  it  was  not  fit  to  truft 
him  too  much,  nor  too  far.  This  made  a deep  impreflion  on 
the  King,  who  was  weary  of  Lord  Clarendorfs  impofing  way, 
and  had  a mind  to  be  freed  from  the  authority,  to  which  he  had 
been  fo  long  accuftomed  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  keep  him  with- 
in bounds. 

Yet  the  King  was  fo  afraid  to  engage  himfelf  too  deep  in  The  Duke 
his  own  affairs,  that  it  was  a doubt  whether  he  would  difmifs  him  wfstmu- 
or  not,  if  a concern  of  one  of  his  amours  had  not  lhairpened  his  liasc- 
refentment  j fo  that  what  other  confiderations  could  not  do,  was 
brought  about  by  an  ill  grounded  jealouly.  Miftrils  Steward  had 
gained  fo  much  on  the  King,  and  yet  had  kept  herground  with 
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1667.  fo  much  firmncfs,  that  the  King  feemed  to  defig n if  poflible  tri 
legitimate  his  addrcffes  to  her,  when  he  faw  no  hope  of  fucceed- 
ing  any  other  way.  The  Duke  of  Richmond , being  a widower, 
courted  her.  The  King  feemed  to  give  way  to  it;  and  pretend- 
ed to  take  fuch  care  of  her,  that  he  would  have  good  fettle- 
ments  made  for  her.  He  hoped  by  that  means  to  have  broke 
the  matter  decently;  for  he  knew  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  affairs 
were  in  diforder.  So  the  King  ordered  Lord  Clarendon  to  ex- 
amine the  eftate  he  pretended  to  fettle.  But  he  was  told,  whe- 
ther true  or  falfe  I cannot  tell,  that  Lord  Clarendon  told  her, 
that  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  affairs,  it  was  true,  were  not  very  clear ; 
but  that  a family  fo  near  related  to  the  King  could  never  be  left 
in  diftrefs,  and  that  fuch  a match  would  not  come  in  her  way 
everyday;  fo  file  had  beft  confider  well,  before  (he  rejected  it. 
This  was  carried  to  the  King,  as  a defign  he  had  that  the  Crown 
might  defcend  to  his  own  grandchildren;  and  that  he  was 
afraid,  left  ftrange methods  fhould  betaken  to  get  rid  of  the  Queen, 
and  to  make  way  for  her.  When  the  King  faw  that  (he  had  a 
mind  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  he  offered  to  make  her 
a Duchcfs,  and  to  fettle  an  eftate  on  her.  Upon  this  fhe  faid, 
fhe  faw  fire  muft  either  marry  him,  or  fuffer  much  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world.  And  (lie  was  prevailed  on  hy  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  was  paffionately  in  love  with  her,  to  go  private- 
ly from  Whitehall,  and  marry  him  without  giving  the  King 
notice.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon’s  fon,  the  Lord  Cornbury , was 
going  to  her  lodgings,  upon  fome  affignation  that  fhe  had  giv- 
en him  about  her  affairs,  knowing  nothing  of  her  intentions. 
He  met  the  King  in  the  door  coming  out  full  of  fury.  And  he, 
fufpc&ing  that  Lord  Cornbury  was  in  the  defign,  fpoke  to  him 
as  one  in  a rage  that  forgot  all  decency,  and  for  fome  time 
Would  not  hear  Lord  Cornbury  fpeak  in  his  own  defence.  In 
the  afternoon  he  heard  him  with  more  temper,  as  he  himfelf 
told  me.  Yet  this  made  fo  deep  an  impreffion,  that  he  rcfolved 
to  take  the  feals  from  his  father.  The  King  faid  to  the  Lord 
Lauderdale,  that  he  had  talked  of  the  matter  with  Sheldon  -,  and 
that  he  convinced  him,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  remove  Lord 
Clarendon  from  his  port.  And,  as  foon  as  it  was  done,  the  King 
fent  for  Sheldon,  and  told  him  what  he  had  done.  But  he  an- 
fwered  nothing.  When  the  King  infiftcd  to  oblige  him  to  de- 
clare himfelf,  he  faid.  Sir,  I wijh  you  would  put  away  this  wo- 
man that  you  keep.  The  King  upon  that  replied  fliarply,  why 
had  he  never  talked  to  him  of  that  fooner,  but  took  this  occa- 
lion  now  to  fpeak  of  it.  Lauderdale  told  me,  he  had  all  this 
from  the  King : And  that  the  King  and  Sheldon  had  gone  in- 
to 
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to  fiich  exportations  upon  it,  that  from  that  day  forward  Shel - 1667. 
don  could  never  recover  the  King’s  confidence. 

The  feals  were  given  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman , Lord  Chief  Bridgman 
Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  then  in  great  efteem,  which  he  Keeper^* 
did  not  maintain  long  after  his  advancement.  His  ftudy  and 
practice  lay  fo  inti  rely  in  the  Common  taw,  that  he  never  feem- 
ed  to  apprehend  what  equity  was:  Nor  had  he  a head  made  for 
bufinefs,  or  for  fuch  a Court.  He  was  a man  of  great  integri- 
ty, and  had  very  ferious  impreffions  of  religion  on  his  mind.  He 
had  been  always  on  the  fide  of  the  Church:  Yet  he  had  great 
tendernefs  for  the  Non-conformifts : And,  the  Bifhops  having  all 
declared  for  Lord  Clarendon , except  one  or  two,  he  and  the 
new  fcene  of  the  Miniftry  were  inclined  to  favour  them.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham , who  had  been  in  high  difgrace  before 
Lord  Clarendon's  fall,  came  upon  that  into  high  favour,  and  fet 
up  for  a patron  of  liberty  of  confidence,  and  of  all  the  lefts. 

The  See  of  Chejler  happened  to  fall  vacant  foon  after : And  Doc- 
tor Wilkins  was  by  his  means  promoted  to  that  See.  It  was  no 
fmall  prejudice  to  him,  that  he  was  recommended  by  fo  bad  a 
man.  Wilkins  had  a courage  in  him  that  could  ftand  againft  a 
current,  and  againft  all  the  reproaches  with  which  ill  natured 
Clergy-men  ftudied  to  load  him.  He  faid,  he  was  called  for  by 
the  King,  without  any  motion  of  his  own,  to  a piiblick  ftation, 
in  which  he  would  endeavour  to  do  all  the  good  he  could,  with- 
out confidcring  the  ill  effefts  that  it  might  have  on  himfelf. 

The  King  had  fuch  a command  of  himfelf,  that  when  his  inter- 
eft  led  him  to  ferve  any  end,  or  to  court  any  fort  of  men,  he 
did  it  fo  dextroufly,  and  with  fuch  an  air  of  fincerity,  that  till 
men  were  well  praftifed  in  him,  he  was  apt  to  impofe  on  them. 

He  jfeemed  now  to  go  into  moderation  and  comprehenfion  with 
fo  much  heartinefs,  that  both  Bridgman  and  Wilkins  believed  he 
was  in  earned: in  it:  Tho’  there  was  nothing  that  the  Popifh  coun- 
fels  were  more  fixed  in,  than  to  oppofc  all  motions  of  that  kind. 

But  the  King  faw,  it  was  necelfary  to  recover  the  affeftions  of 
his  people.  And,  fince  the  Church  of  England  was  now  gone  off 
from  him,  upon  Lord  Clarendon's  difgrace,  he  refolved  to  fhew 
fome  favour  to  the  fefts,  both  to  foften  them,  and  to  force  the 
others  to  come  back  to  their  dependence  upon  him. 

He  began  alfo  to  exprefs  his  concerns  in  the  affairs  of  Europe : 

And  he  brought  about  the  peace  between  Caflile  and  Portugal,  teniions  to 
The  French  King  pretended,  that  by  the  taw  of  Brabant  \i\sFla*der!' 
Queen,  as  the  heir  of  the  late  King  of  Spa'trfs  firft  marriage, 
tho’  a daughter,  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  young  King  of  Spain , 
the  heir  of  the  fecond  venter,  without  any  regard  to  the  re- 
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t667.  nounciarion  of  any  fucceflion  to  his  Queen  ftipulated  by  the  peace 
tx'V'N-of  the  Pyrenees-,  and  was  upon  that  pretenfion  like  to  over-run 
the  Netherlands.  Temple  was  fent  over  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
With  the  Dutch,  by  which  fome  parts  of  Flanders  were  yielded 
np  to  France,  but  a barrier  was  preferved  for  the  fecurity  of  Hol- 
land. Into  this  the  King  of  Sweden,  then  a child,  was  engag- 
ed: So  it  was  called  the  Triple  Alliance.  I will  fay  no  more  of 
that  fince  fo  particular  an  account  is  given  cf  it  by  him  who 
could  do  it  bell,  Temple  himfelf.  It  was  certainly  the  mafter- 
piece  of  King  Charles’s  life : And,  if  he  had  ftuck  to  it,  it  would 
have  been  both  the  ftrength  and  the  glory  of  his  reign.  This  dif- 
pofed  his  people  to  forgive  all  that  was  pafs’d,  and  to  renew  their 
confidence  in  him,  which  was  much  lhaken  by  the  whole  con- 
duit of  the  Dutch  war. 

civninf t The  Parliament  were  upon  their  fir (l  opening  fet  on  to  deftroy 

imegtuj.  j_orcj  clarendon.  Some  of  his  friends  went  to  him  a few  days 
before  the  Parliament  met;  and  told  him,  many  were  at  work 
to  find  out  matter  of  accufation  againft  him.  He  beft  knew, 
what  could  be  brought  againft  him  with  any  truth ; for  fallehood 
was  infinite,  and  could  not  be  gueffed  at.  They  defired,  he 
would  truft  fome  of  them  with  what  might  break  out,  fince  pro- 
bably nothing  could  lye  concealed  againftfo  ftriit  a fearch.  And 
the  method  in  which  his  friends  mull  manage  for  him,  if  there 
was  any  mixture  or  allay  in  him,  was  to  be  very  different  from 
that  they  could  ule,  if  he  was  fure  that  nothing  could  be  brought 
out  againft  him.  The  Lord  Burlington  and  Bilhop  Morley  both 
told  me,  they  talked  to  this  purpofe  to  him.  Lord  Clarendon 
upon  that  told  them,  that,  if  either  in  matters  of  jnftice,  or  in 
any  negotiations  abroad,  he  had  ever  received  a farthing,  he 
gave  them  leave  to  difown  all  friendlhip  to  him.  T he  French  King, 
hearing  he  had  fent  for  all  the  books  of  the  Louvre  impreftion,  had 
fent  thefe  to  him,  which  he  took,  as  thinking  it  a trifle,  as  in- 
deed it  was : And  this  was  the  only  prelent  he  ever  had  from  any 
foreign  Prince:  He  had  never  taken  anything  by  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice, but  that  which  his  predeceflours  had  claimed  as  a right.  But 
now  hue  and  cry  were  lent  out  againft  him : And  all  perions,  wha 
had  heard  him  fay  any  thing  that  could  bear  an  ill  conftrudtion, 
were  examined.  Some  thought,  they  had  matters  of  great  weight 
againft  him : And,  when  they  were  told  thde  would  not  amount 
to  high  treafon,  they  defired  to  know  what  would  amount  to  it. 
He  was  im-  W hen  twenty  three  articles  were  brought  into  the  Houle 
in* H^ufcot  againft  him,  the  next  day  he  defired  his  lecond  fon,  the  now 
Commons  Earl  of  Rochejler , to  acquaint  the  Houle,  that  he,  hearing 
what  articles  were  brought  againft  him,  did  in  order  to  the 
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difpatch  of  the  bufinels,  defire  that  thofe,  who  knew  bell  what  1667. 
their  evidence  was,  wotild  fingle  out  any  one  of  the  articles, 
that  they  thought  could  be  bell  proved;  and,  if  they  could 
prove  that,  he  would  fubmit  to  the  cenfure  due  upon  them 
all.  But  thofe,  who  had  the  fecret  of  this  in  their  hands,  and 
knew  they  could  make  nothing  of  it,  relolved  to  put  the  mat- 
ter upon  a preliminary,  in  which  they  hoped  to  find  cauie  to 
hang  up  the  whole  alfair,  and  fix  upon  the  Lords  the  denial  of 
jullice.  So,  according  to  lome  few  and  late  precedents,  they  lent 
up  a general  impeachment  to  the  Lords  bar  of  high  treafon, 
without  any  fpecial  matter ; and  demanded,  that  upon  that  he 
might  be  committed  to  prifon.  They  had  reafon  to  believe  the 
Lords  would  not  grant  this : And  therefore  they  refolved  to  in- 
fill on  it;  and  reckoned,  that,  when  fo  much  money  was  to 
be  given,  the  King  would  prevail  with  the  Lords.  Upon  this 
occafion  it  appeared,  that  the  private  animofities  of  a Court  could 
carry  them  to  eftablilli  the  moll  deftru&ive  precedent  that  could 
have  been  thought  on.  For  if  this  had  pals’d,  then  every  Mi- 
nilter  upon  a general  impeachment  was  to  be  ruined,  tho’  no 
fpecial  matter  was  laid  againft  him.  Yet  the  King  himfelf  prefix- 
ed this  vehemently.  It  was  faid,  the  very  fufpicions  of  a Houle 
of  Commons,  efpecially  fuch  a one  as  this  was,  was  enough  to 
blall  a man,  and  to  fecure  him : For  there  was  reafon  to  think, 
that  every  perfon  lb  charged  would  mn  away,  if  at  liberty. 

Lord  Clarendon's  enemies  had  now  gone  far:  They  thought, 
they  were  not  fafe  till  his  head  was  off:  And  they  apprehended, 
that,  if  he  were  once  in  prifon,  it  would  be  ealy  either  to  find, 
or  at  lead  to  bring  witnefles  againft  him.  This  matter  is  all  in 
print:  So  I will  go  no  farther  in  the  particulars.  The  Duke 
was  at  this  time  taken  with  the  fmall-pox : So  he  was  out  of  the 
whole  debate.  The  Peers  thought;  that  a general  accufation 
was  only  a clamour,  and  that  their  dignities  fignified  little,  if 
a clamour  was  enough  to  fend  them  to  prilon.  All  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon's  friends  prefled  the  King  much  on  his  behalf,  that 
he  might  be  fuffered  to  go  off  gently,  and  without  cenfure,  fince 
he  had  (erved  both  his  father  and  himfelf  fo  long,  fo  faithfully, 
and  with  fuch  fuccels.  But  the  King  was  now  lo  Iharpened 
againft  him,  that,  tho’  he  named  no  particulars,  he  exprefled  a 
violent  and  irreconcilable  averfion  to  him ; which  did  the  King 
much  hurt  in  the  opinion  of  all  that  were  not  engaged  in  the 
party.  The  affair  of  the  King’s  marriage  was  the  moll  talk- 
ed of,  as  that  which  indeed  was  the  only  thing  that  could  ia 
any  fort  juftify  fuch  a feverity.  Lord  Clarendon  did  protell,  as 
fome  that  had  it  from  himfelf  told  me,  that  he  had  no  ocher 
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1667.  hand  in  that  matter,  than  as  a Counfellour:  And  in  that  he  ap- 
pealed  to  the  King  himfclf.  After  many  debates,  and  conferences, 
and  proteflations,  in  which  the  whole  Court  went  in  vifibly  to 
that  which  was  plainly  deflru&ive  both  to  the  King  and  to 
the  Miniflry,  the  majority  of  the  Houfe  flood  firm,  and  adhered 
to  their  firfl  refolution  againfi  commitment.  The  Commons  were 
upon  that  like  to  carry  the  matter  far  againfi  the  Peers,  as  de- 
The  King  nying  juflice.  The  King  feeing  this  fpoke  to  the  Duke,  to  per- 
wouidgo  hiade  Lord  Clarendon  to  go  beyond  fea,  as  the  only  expedient 
beyond  fea.  that  was  left  to  make  up  the  breach  between  the  two  Houfes: 
And  he  let  fall  fome  words  of  kindnefs,  in  cafe  he  fhould  com- 
ply with  this.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  all  obedience  and  fub- 
miffion;  and  was  charmed  With  thole  tender  words,  that  the 
King  had  faid  of  him.  So,  partly  to  ferve  the  King,  and  fave 
himlelf  and  his  family,  but  chiefly  that  he  might  not  be  the  oc- 
cafion  of  any  difference  between  the  King  and  the  Duke,  who* 
had  heartily  efpoufed  his  intereft,  he  went  privately  beyond 
fea,-  .and  writ  a letter  from  Calais  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  pro- 
tefling  his  innocence  in  all  the  points  obje&ed  to  him,  and  that 
he  had  not  gone  out  of  the  Kingdom  for  fear,  or  out  of  any 
confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  but  only  that  he  might  not  be  the  unhap- 
py occafion  of  any  difference  between  the  two  Houfes,  or  of  ob- 
llrudting  publick  bufinefs.  This  put  an  end  to  the  difpute.  But 
his  enemies  called  it  a confeflion  of  guilt,  and  a flying  from  ju- 
flice : Such  colours  will  people  give  to  the  mofl  innocent  actions. 
He  was  ba*  A Bill  was  brought  in,  banifhing  him  the  King’s  dominions 
Aa'ofPs  un<^er  Pa^n  trea^on  if  he  fhould  return : And  it  was  made 
Hament.  treafon  to  correfpond  with  him,  without  leave  from  the 
King.  This  A<5t  did  not  pals  without  much  oppofition.  It 
was  laid,  there  was  a known  courfe  of  law  when  any  man 
fled  from  juflice:  And  it  feemed  againfi  the  common  courfe  of 
juflice,  to  make  all  correfponding  with  him  treafon,  when  he 
himfelf  was  not  attainted  of  treafon : Nor  could  it  be  juft  to  ba- 
nifh  him,  unlefs  a day  were  given  him  to  come  in:  And  then, 
if  he  did  not  come  in,  he  might  incur  the  punifhment  upon 
contempt.  The  Duke,  whom  the  King  had  employed  to  pre- 
vail with  him  to  withdraw  himfelf,  thought  he  was  bound  in 
honour  to  prefs  the  matter  home  on  the  King;  which  he  did 
fo  warmly,  that  for  fome  time  a coldnefs  between  them  was 
very  vifible.  The  part  the  King  had  a<5ted  on  this  matter  came 
to  be  known;  and  was  much  cenfured,  as  there  was  jufl  caufe 
for  it.  The  vehemence  that  he  fhewed  in  this  whole  matter 
was  imputed  by  many  to  very  different  caufes.  Thofe  who  knew 
him  bell,  but  efleemed  him  leafl,  faid  to  me  on  this  occafion, 

that 
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that  all  the  indignation,  that  appeared  in  him  on  this  head,  was  1667. 
founded  on  no  reafon  at  all  ; but  was  an  effect  of  that  eafinefs, 
or  rather  lazinefs  of  nature,  that  made  him  comply  with  every 
perfon  that  had  the  greateft  credit  with  him.  The  Miftrifs,  and 
the  whole  Bedchamber,  were  perpetually  railing  at  him.  This  by 
a fort  of  infection  poffeffed  the  King,  who,  without  giving  him- 
felf  the  trouble  of  much  thinking,  did  commonly  go  into  any 
thing  that  was  as  the  prelent  time  the  eafieft,  without  confider- 
ing  what  might  at  any  other  time  follow  on  it.  Thus  the  Lord 
Clarendon  fell  under  the  common  fate  of  great  Minifters;  whofe 
employment  expoles  them  to  envy,  and  draws  upon  them  the 
indignation  of  all  who  are  difappointed  in  their  pretenfions. 

Their  friends  do  generally  lhew,  that  they  are  only  the  friends 
of  their  fortunes:  And  upon  the  change  of  favour  they  not  only 
forfake  them  in  their  extremity,  but,  that  they  may  fecure  to 
themlelves  the  protection  of  a new  favourite,  they  will  labour 
to  redeem  all  that  is  pafs’d  by  turning  as  violently  againlt  them, 
as  they  formerly  fawned  abjeCtly  upon  them : And  Princes  are  fo 
little  lenlible  of  merit  or  great  fervices,  that  they  facrifice  their 
belt  fervants,  not  only  when  their  affairs  feem  to  require  it,  but 
to  gratify  the  humour  of  a miftrils,  or  the  paffion  of  a riling 
favourite. 

I will  end  this  relation  of  Lord  Clarendon's  fall  with  an  ac-  The  charac- 
count  of  his  two  fons.  The  eldeft,  now  the  Earl  of  Clarendon , is  l^tbns. 
a man  naturally  lincere:  He  is  a friendly  and  good  natured  man. 

He  keeps  an  exaCt  journal  of  all  that  palfes,  and  is  punctual  to 
tedioufnefs  in  all  that  he  relates.  He  was  very  early  engaged  in 
great  fecrets : For  his  father,  apprehending  of  what  fatal  conle- 
quence  it  would  have  been  to  the  King’s  affairs  if  his  correfpon- 
dence  had  been  dilcovered  by  unfaithful  Secretaries,  engaged  him 
when  very  young  to  write  all  his  letters  to  England  in  cypher; 
fb  that  he  was  generally  half  the  day  writing  in  cypher,  or  de- 
cyphering, and  was  lo  dilcreet,  as  well  as  faithful,  that  nothing 
was  ever  dilcovered  by  him.  He  continued  to  be  ftill  the  per- 
fon  whom  his  father  trufted  moft : And  was  the  molt  beloved  of 
all  the  family;  for  he  was  humble  and  obliging,  tho’  fome- 
times  peevifh.  His  judgment  was  not  to  be  much  depended  ou  ; 
for  he  was  much  carried  by  vulgar  prejudices,  and  falfe  notions. 

He  was  much  in  the  Queen’s  favour,  and  was  her  Chamberlain 
long.  His  father’s  being  lo  violently  prolecuted  on  the  account 
of  her  marriage,  made  that  fhe  thought  herfelf  bound  to  pro- 
tect him  in  a particular  manner.  He  was  fo  provoked  at  the 
ill  ufage  his  father  met  with,  that  he  ftruck  in  violently  with 
the  party  that  oppofed  the  Court : And  the  King  fpoke  always 
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1667.  of  him  with  great  (harpnefs,  and  much  fcorn.  His  brother,  now 
Earl  of  Rochefier , is  a man  of  far  greater  parts.  He  has  a ve- 
ry good  pen,  but  fpeaks  not  gracefully.  He  was  thought  the 
fmootheft  man  in  the  Court:  And  during  all  the  difpute  con- 
cerning his  father  he  made  his  Court  lo  dextroufly,  that  no 
refentments  ever  appeared  on  that  head.  When  he  came  into 
bufinefs,  and  rofe  to  high  polls,  he  grew  violent:  But  was  thought 
an  incorrupt  man.  He  has  high  notions  of  Government,  and 
thinks  it  mull  be  maintained  with  great  feverity.  He  delivers 
up  his  own  notions  to  his  party,  that  he  may  lead  them.  He 
palfes  for  a fincere  man,  and  feems  to  have  too  much  heat  to 
be  falfc.  Morley  was  long  Dean  of  the  Chapel : But  he  Buck 
fo  to  the  Lord  Clarendon , that  he  was  fent  into  his  diocefe: 
And  Crofts  Bifhop  of  Hereford  was  made  Dean  in  his  room. 
Crofts  was  a warm  devout  man,  but  of  no  diferetion  in  his  con- 
duct: So  he  loll  ground  quickly.  He  uled  much  freedom  with 
the  King,-  but  it  was  in  the  wrong  place,  not  in  private,  but 
in  the  pulpit. 

The  King  The  King  was  highly  offended  at  the  behaviour  of  moll  of 
offended  the  Bilhops:  And  he  took  occafion  to  vent  it  at  the  Council- 

ftops.thcBl'  board.  Upon  the  complaints  that  were  made  of  fome  diforders, 

and  of  lome  Conventicles,  he  faid,  the  Clergy  were  chiefly 
to  blame  for  thefe  diforders ; for  if  they  had  lived  well,  and 
had  gone  about  their  pariflies,  and  taken  pains  to  convince  the 
Non-conformifts,  the  Nation  might  have  been  by  that  time 
well  fettled.  But  they  thought  of  nothing,  but  to  get  good  be- 
nefices, and  to  keep  a good  table.  This  I read  in  a letter  that 
Sir  Robert  Murray  writ  down  to  Scotland:  And  it  agrees  witli  a 
converfation  that  the  King  was  pleafed  to  have  with  my  felf  on^e, 
when  I was  alone  with  him  in  his  clolet.  While  we  were  talk- 
ing of  the  ill  flate  the  Church  was  in,  I was  llruck  to  hear  a 
Prince  of  his  courfe  of  life  fo  much  \lifgufted  at  the  ambition, 
covetoufnels,  and  the  fcandals  of  the  Clergy.  He  faid,  if  the 
Clergy  had  done  their  part,  it  had  been  an  eafy  thing  to  run 
down  the  Non-conformifts:  But  he  added,  they  will  do  nothing, 
and  will  have  me  do  every  thing:  And  moll  of  them  do  worfe 
than  if  they  did  nothing.  He  told  me,  he  had  a Chaplain, 
that  was  a very  honeft  man,  but  a very  great  blockhead,  to 
whom  he  had  given  a living  in  Suffolk , that  was  full  of  that  fort 
of  people : He  had  gone  about  among  them  from  houfe  to 
houfe  ,•  tho’  he  could  not  imagine  what  he  conld  fay  to  them,* 
for  he  faid  he  was  a very  filly  fellow:  But  that,  he  believed,  his 
nonlcnfe  fuited  their  nonfenle,  for  he  had  brought  them  all  to 
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Church:  And,  in  reward  of  his  diligence,  he  had  given  him  a 1667, 
Bilhoprick  in  Ireland. 

Bridgman  and  IVtll'tns  fet  on  foot  A treaty,  fot  a corrtprehen-  166S. 
lion  of  filch  of  the  Diffenters  as  could  be  brought  into  the  Com- 
munion  of  the  Church,  and  a toleration  of  the  reft.  Hale,  the*comprc.°r 
the  Chief  Juftice,  concurred  with  them  in  the  defign.  Ttllotfiri , 
Sulltngfieet , and  Burton  joined  alfo  in  it.  Bates,  Manton,  and 
Baxter  were  called  for  on  the  fide  of  the  Preibyterians.  And  a 
projeft  was  prepared,  confiding  chiefly  of  thofe  things  that  the 
King  had  promifed  by  his  declaration  in  the  year  1660.  Only 
in  the  point  of  re-ordination  this  temper  was  propoled,  that 
thofe  who  had  Preibyterian  ordination  ihould  be  received  to  ferve 
in  the  Church  by  an  impofition  of  hands,  accompanied  with 
words  which  imported,  that  the  perfon  fo  ordained  was  recei- 
ved to  ferve  as  a Minifter  in  the  Church  of  England.  This 
treaty  became  a common  fubjeft  of  difcourle.  All  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's. friends  cried  out,  that  the  Church  was  undermined  and 
betrayed:  It  was  faid,  the  caufe  of  the  Church  was  given  up, 
if  we  yielded  any  of  thofe  points,  about  which  there  had  been 
lb  much  difputing:  If  the  Sedtaries  were  humble  and  modeft, 
and  would  tell  what  would  fatisfy  them,  there  might  be  lonie 
colour  for  granting  fome  conceflions:  But  it  was  unworthy  of  the 
Church  to  go  and  court,  or  treat  with  enemies  ,•  when  there  was 
no  reafon  to  think,  that  after  we  had  departed  from  our  grounds, 
which  was  to  confefs  we  had  been  in  the  wrong,  that  we  Ihould 
gain  much  by  it,  unlefs  it  was  to  bring  fcorn  and  contempt  on 
our  felves.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  faid,  the  Non-conformifts 
could  not  legally  meet  together  to  offer  any  fchemes  in  the  name 
of  their  party:  It  was  well  enough  known,  what  they  had  always 
excepted  to,  and  what  would  probably  bring  over  moft  of  the 
Preibyterians : Such  a yielding  in  fome  lcffer  matters  would  be 
no  reproach,  but  an  honour  to  the  Church ; that,  how  much  fo- 
ever  lhe  might  be  fuperiour  both  in  point  of  argument  and  of 
power,  lhe  would  yet  of  her  own  accord,  and  for  peace  fake,  yield 
a great  deal  in  matters  indifferent:  The  Apoftles  complying 
with  many  of  the  obfervances  of  the  Jews,  and  the  offers  that 
the  Church  of  Afritcl  made  to  the  Donatijls,  were  much  infilled 
on : The  fears  of  Popery , and  the  progrefs  that  Athcifm  was 
making,  did  alarm  good  and  wife  men : And  they  thought,  eve- 
ry thing  that  could  be  done  without  fin  ought  to  be  done  to- 
wards the  healing  our  divilions.  Many  books  were  upon  that 
account  writ,  to  expofe  the  Preibyterians,  as  men  of  falle  noti- 
ons in  religion,  which  led  to  Antmoniianifm,  and  which  would 
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1668.  loon  carry  them  into  a diffolution  of  morals,  under  a pretence  of 
being  juftifyed  by  faith  only,  without  works.  The  three  vo- 
lumes of  the  Friendly  Debate,  tho’  writ  by  a very  good  man,  and 
with  a good  intent,  had  an  ill  effeft  in  lharpening  peoples  fpi- 
rits  too  much  againft  them.  But  the  mod  virulent  of  all  that 
writ  againft  the  lefts  was  Parker , afterwards  made  Bifhop  of 
Oxford  by  King  James;  who  was  full  of  fatyrical  vivacity,  and 
was  confiderably  learned ; but  was  a man  of  no  judgment,  and 
of  as  little  vertue,  and  as  to  religion  rather  impious.  After  he 
had  for  fome  years  entertained  the  Nation  with  feveral  virulent 
books,  writ  with  much  life,  he  was  attacked  by  the  livelieft  droll 
of  the  age,  who  writ  in  a burlelque  drain,  but  with  lo  peculiar 
and  fo  entertaining  a conduft,  that,  from  the  King  down  to  the 
tradefman,  his  books  were  read  with  great  pleafurc.  That  not 
only  humbled  Parker , but  the  whole  party : For  the  author  of 
the  Rehearfal  Tranfprofed  had  all  the  men  of  wit  (or,  as  the 
French  phrafe  it,  all  the  Laughers)  on  his  fide.  But  what  advan- 
tages loever  the  men  of  comprehenlion  might  have  in  any  other 
refpeft,  the  majority  of  the  Houle  of  Commons  was  fo  poflef- 
led  againft  them,  that  when  it  was  known  in  a fucceeding  left 
lion,  that  a bill  was  ready  to  be  offered  to  the  Houfe  for  that 
end,  a very  extraordinary  vote  pafs’d,  that  no  bill  to  that  pur- 
pofe  Ihould  be  received. 

°f  An  Aft  pafs’d  in  this  feffion  for  rebuilding  the  City  of  London, 
built.  which  gave  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hale  a great  reputation : For  it 
was  drawn  with  fo  true  a judgment,  and  fo  great  forefight, 
that  the  whole  City  was  raifed  out  of  its  alhes  without  any 
fuits  of  law ; which,  if  that  bill  had  not  prevented  them,  would 
have  brought  a lecond  charge  on  the  City,  not  much  lels  than 
the  fire  it  felf  had  been.  And  upon  that,  to  the  amazement 
of  all  Europe,  London  was  in  four  years  time  rebuilt,  with  fo 
much  beauty  and  magnificence,  that  we  who  faw  it  in  both  ftates, 
before  and  after  the  fire,  cannot  refleft  on  it  without  wondring 
where  the  wealth  could  be  found  to  bear  fo  vaft  a loft  as  was 
made  by  the  fire,  and  fo  prodigious  an  expence  as  was  laid  out 
in  the  rebuilding  it.  This  did  demonftrate,  that  the  intrinfick 
wealth  of  the  Nation  was  very  high,  when  it  could  anfwer  fuch 
a dead  charge. 

Drfgnt  for  I return  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Court.  Lord  Clarendon's  ene- 
wiyihc*  mies  thought  they  were  not  fafe,  as  long  as  the  Duke  had  fo 
Quem.  much  credit  with  the  King,  and  the  Duchefe  had  fo  much  pow- 
er over  him : So  they  fell  on  propofitions  of  a ftrange  nature  to 
mine  them.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  prefled  the  King  to 
own  a marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  mother:  And 
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lie  undertook  to  get  witneffes  to  atteft  it.  The  Duke  of  Tort  1668. 
told  me,  in  general,  that  there  was  much  talk  about  it:  But 
he  did  not  defeend  to  particulars.  The  Earl  of  Carli/le  of- 
fered to  begin  the  matter  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  The  King 
would  not  conlent  to  this:  Yet  he  put  it  by  in  tech  a manner, 
as  made  them  all  conclude,  he  wifhed  it  might  be  done,  but  did 
not  know  how  to  bring  it  about.  Thete  diteourtes  were  all  car- 
ried to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth , and  got  fatally  into  his  head. 

Y hen  the  Duke  talked  of  this  matter  to  me  in  the  year  feven- 
ty  three,  I aiked  him,  if  he  thought  the  King  had  ftill  the  fame 
inclinations?  He  faid  he  believed  not:  He  thought,  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  had  not  Ipirit  enough  to  think  of  it:  And  he  com- 
mended the  Duchefs  of  Monmouth  te>  highly  as  to  lay  to  me, 
that  the  hopes  of  a Crown  could  not  work  on  her  to  do  an  un- 
juft thing.  I thought  he  gave  that  matter  too  much  counte- 
nance, by  calling  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  nephew:  But  he  faid, 
ic  pleated  the  King.  When  the  party  faw  they  could  make  no- 
thing of  the  bufinefs  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth , they  tried  next 
by  what  methods  they  could  get  rid  of  the  Queen;  that  fo  the 
King  might  marry  another  wife:  For  the  King  had  children  by 
lb  many  different  creatures,  that  they  hoped  for  iffue,  if  he  had 
a wife  capable  of  any.  Some  thought,  the  Queen  and  he  were 
not  legally  married:  But  the  avowing  a marriage,  and  the 
living  many  years  in  that  ftate,  did  certainly  fupply  any  defedt 
in  point  of  form.  Others  pretended,  {he  was  barren  from  a na- 
tural caufe,  and  that  teemed  equivalent  to  impotence  in  men. 

But  the  King  often  faid,  he  was  fure  Ihc  had  once  mifearried. 

This,  tho’  not  overthrown  by  fuch  an  evidence,  could  never  be 
proved;  unlefs  the  having  no  children  was  to  be  concluded  a 
barrennefs : And  the  diffolving  a marriage  on  tech  an  account 
could  neither  be  juftifyed  in  law  nor  confcience.  Other  ftories 
were  given  out  of  the  Queen’s  perfon,  which  were  falfe : For  I 
faw  in  a letter  under  the  King’s  own  hand  that  the  marriage 
was  contemmated.  Others  talked  of  polygamy;  And  officious 
perlons  were  ready  to  thruft  themfelves  into  any  thing  that  could 
contribute  to  their  advancement.  Lord  Lauderdale  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Murray  aiked  my  opinion  of  thefe  things.  1 faid,  I knew 
Ipeculative  people  could  fay  a great  deal  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment for  polygamy,  and  divorce:  Yet  thete  things  were  fo  de- 
cried, that  they  were  rejefted  by  all  Chriftian  focieties : So  that 
all  tech  propofitions  would  throw  us  into  great  convulfions ; 
and  entail  war  upon  us,  if  any  iffue  came  from  a marriage  fo 
grounded. 
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1668.  An  accident  happened  at  that  time,  that  made  the  difcourfing 
thofe  matters  the  common  fubjed  of  converfation.  The  Lord 
emScd  tor  Rqos , afterwards  Earl  of  Rutland , brought  proofs  of  adultery 
*auitery<  againft  Eiis  wife;  and  obtained  a fentence  of  divorce  in  the  Spiri- 
tual Court:  Which  amounting  only  to  a feparation  from  bed  and 
board,  he  moved  for  a bill  diffolving  the  bond,  and  enabling  him 
to  marry  another  wife.  The  Duke  and  all  his  party  apprehend- 
ed the  confluences  of  a Parliamentary  divorce:  So  they  oppof.d 
this  with  great  heat:  And  almoftall  the  B;fhops  were  of  that  tide: 
Only  Cofins  and  Wilkins,  the  RiHiops  of  Durham  and  Chefler , 
were  for  it.  And  the  King  was  as  earneft  in  the  fetting  it  on,  as 
the  Duke  was  in  oppofing  it.  The  zeal  which  the  two  brothers 
exprelled  on  that  occafion  made  all  people  conclude,  that  they 
had  a particular  concern  in  the  matter.  The  bill  pafs’d:  And  up- 
on that  precedent  fome  moved  the  Kmg,  that  he  would  order  a 
bill  to  be  brought  in  to  divorce  him  from  the  Queen.  This  went 
fo  far,  that  a day  was  agreed  on  for  making  the  motion  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  as  Mr.  May  of  the  privy  purfe  told  me- 
(who  had  the  greateft  and  longeft  {hare  in  the  King’s  fecret  con- 
fidence of  any  man  in  that  time;  for  it  was  never  broke  off,  tho’ 
often  fhaken,  he  being  in  his  notions  againft  every  thing  that 
the  King  was  for,  both  hrance , Popery,  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment; but  a particular  fympathy  of  temper,  and  his  ferving  the 
King  in  his  vices,  created  a confidence  much  envied,  and  often 
attempted  to  be  broke,  but  never  with  any  fuccefs  beyond  a fhort 
coldnefs:)  But  he  added,  when  he  told  me  of  this  defign,  that 
three  days  before  the  motion  was  to  be  made,  the  King  called  for 
him,  and  told  him,  that  matter  mud  be  let  alone,  for  it  would 
net  do.  This  diflurbed  him  much;  for  he  had  engaged  himfelf 
far  in  laying  the  thing,  and  in  managing  thofe  who  were  to 
undertake  the  debate. 

A great  dif-  At  ^is  time  t^le  Court  &U  into  much  extravagance  in  mafque- 

Sortr*niii0f  raciin£>  botl1  King  and  Q.ueen>  and  ah  the  Court,  went  about 
Court.  ‘ malked,  and  came  into  houfes  unknown,  and  danced  there  with 
a great  deal  of  wild  frolick.  In  all  this  people  were  fo  difguifed, 
that  without  being  on  the  fecret  none  could'  diftinguifh^them! 
They  were  carried  about  in  hackney  chairs.  Once  the  Queen’s 
chairmen,  not  knowing  who  {he  was,  went  from  her:  So  {he 
was  alone,  and  was  much  difturbed,  and  came  to  Whitehall  in  a 
hackney  coach : Some  fay  it  was  in  a cart.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham propofed  to  the  King,  that  he  would  give  hina  leave  to 
fteai  her  away,  and  fend  her  to  a plantation,  where  flie  fliould 
be  well  and  carefully  looked  to,  but  never  heard  of  any  more: 
So  it  {hould  be  given  out,  that  {he  had  deferted:  And  upon  that 
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it  would  fall  in  with  fome  principles  to  carry  an  aft  for  a divorce,  1 66 8. 
grounded  upon  the  pretence  of  a wilful  defertion.  Sir  Rohe>  t 
Murray  told  me,  that  the  King  himlelf  rejected  this  with  hor- 
rour.  He  faid,  it  was  a wicked  thing  to  make  a poor  lady  mife- 
rable,  only  becaufc  Ihe  was  his  wife,  and  had  no  children  by  him, 
which  was  no  fault  of  hers.  The  hints  of  this  broke  out : For 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  could  conceal  nothing.  Anil  upon  that 
the  Earl  of  Manchejler,  then  Lord  Chamberlain , told  the  Queen, 
it  was  neither  decent,  nor  fafe  for  her  to  go  about  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  file  had  done  of  late : So  fhe  gave  it  over.  But  at  laft 
all  thefe  fchemes  fettled  in  a propofition,  into  which  the  King 
went;  which  was  to  deal  with  the  Queen’s  confeflor,  that  he  might 
perfuade  her  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  turn  religious:  Upon 
which  the  Parliament  would  have  been  eafily  prevailed  on  to 
pafs  a divorce.  This  came  to  be  known : But  what  fteps  were 
made  in  it  were  never  known.  It  was  believed,  that  upon  this 
the  Duchcfs  of  York  fent  an  exprefs  to  Rome  with  the  notice  of 
her  converfion;  and  that  orders  were  lent  from  Rome  to  all  about 
the  Queen  to  perfuade  her  againft  fuch  a propofition,  if  any  fhould 
fugged  it  to  her.  She  herfelf  had  no  mind  to  be  a Nun:  And 
the  Duchefs  was  afraid  of  feeing  another  Queen : And  the  miftrifs 
created  at  that  time  Duchefs  of  Cleveland knew  that  fhe  mull 
be  the  firlt  facrifice  to  a beloved  Queen : And  file  reconciled  her 
felf  upon  this  to  the  Duchcfs  of  York.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
upon  that  broke  with  her,  and  ftudied  to  take  the  King  from 
her  by  new  amours : And  becaufe  he  thought  a gaity  of  hu- 
mour would  take  much  with  the  King,  he  engaged  him  to  en- 
tertain two  players  one  after  another,  Davies  and  Gain.  The  firft 
did  not  keep  her  hold  long:  But  Gain,  the  indifcreetell  and 
wildelt  creature  that  ever  was  in  a Court,  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  King’s  life  in  great  favour,  and  was  maintained  at  a vafl  ex- 
pence. The  Duke  of  Buckingham  told  me,  that  when  fhe  was 
firft  brought  to  the  King,  fhe  afkcd  only  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year:  And  the  King  refufed  it.  But  when  he  told  me  this,  a- 
bout  four  years  after,  he  faid,  fhe  had  got  of  the  King  above 
fixty  thoufand  pounds.  She  ailed  all  perfons  in  fo  lively  a man- 
ner, and  was  fuch  a conftant  diverfion  to  the  King,  that  even 
a new  miftrifs  could  not  drive  her  away.  But  after  all  he  never 
treated  her  with  the  decencies  of  a miftrifs.  The  King  had  ano- 
ther miftrifs,  that  was  managed  by  Lord  Shajtesbut  y,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  a Clergyman,  Roberts ; in  whom  her  firft  edu- 
cation had  fo  deep  a root,  that,  tho’  fhe  fell  into  many  fcan- 
dalous  diforders,  with  very  difmal  adventures  in  them  all,  yet 
a principle  of  religion  was  fo  deep  laid  in  her,  that,  tho’  it  did 
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t6)S8.  hot  reftrain  her,  yet  it  kept  alive  in  her  fuch  a conftant  horronr 
^v^^at  fin,  that  ihc  was  never  cafy  in  an  ill  courfe,  and  died  with  a 
great  fcnfe  of  her  former  ill  life.  I was  often  with  her  the  laft 
three  months  of  her  life.  TheDuchefiof  Cleveland,  finding  that 
fhe  had  loft  the  King,  abandoned  her  fclf  to  great  diforders: 
One  of  which,  by  the  artifice  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was 
difcovered  by  the  King  in  perfern,  the  party  concerned  leaping 
out  of  the  window.  She  alfo  fpoke  of  the  King  to  all  people  in 
Want  libels  (uch  a manner,  as  brought  him  under  much  contempt.  But  he 
bcft'whsof  (Periled  infenfible:  And  tho’  libels  of  all  forts  had  then  a very 
that  lime,  free  courfe,  yet  he  was  never  difturbed  at  it. 

The  three  moft  eminent  wits  of  that  time,  on  whom  all  the 
lively  libels  were  fattened,  were  the  Earls  of  Dorfet,  and  Rnchejler, 
and  Sir  Charles  Sidley.  Lord  Dorfet  was  a generous  good  natured 
Man.  He  was  fo  opprelfed  with  phlegm,  that  till  he  was  a little  hea- 
ted with  wine  he  fcarce  ever  fpoke : But  he  was  upon  that  exal- 
tation a very  lively  man.  Never  was  fo  much  ill  nature  in  a pen 
as  in  his,  joined  with  fo  much  good  nature  as  was  in  himfelf, 
even  to  excels  j for  he  was  againft  all  puniftiing,  even  of  male- 
factors. He  was  bountiful,  even  to  run  himfelf  into  difficulties ; 
And  charitable  to  a fault;  for  he  commonly  gave  all  he  had  a- 
bout  him,  when  he  met  an  objedt  that  moved  him.  But  he  was 
lo  lazy,  that,  tho’  the  King  feemed  to  court  him  to  be  a favou- 
rite, he  would  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  that  belonged  to  that 
poft.  He  hated  the  Court,  and  defpifed  the  King,  when  he  faw 
he  was  neither  generous,  nor  tender  hearted.  IVilmot  Earl  of 
Rochejler,  was  naturally  modeft,  till  the  Court  corrupted  him. 
His  wit  had  in  it  a peculiar  brightnefs,  to  which  none  could  ever  ar- 
rive. He  gave  himfelf  up  to  all  forts  of  extravagance,  and  to  the 
wildcft  frolicks  that  a wanton  wit  could  devife.  He  would  have 
gone  about  the  ftreets  as  a beggar,  and  made  love  as  a porter. 
He  fet  up  a ftage  as  an  Italian  mountebanck.  He  was  for  lome 
years  always  drunk,  and  was  ever  doing  fome  mifehief.  The 
King  loved  his  company  for  the  diverfion  it  afforded,  better 
than  his  perfon : And  there  was  no  love  loft  between  them.  He 
took  his  revenges  in  many  libels.  He  found  out  a footman  that 
knew  all  the  Court,  and  he  furniftied  him  with  a red  coat  and 
a muiket  as  a ccntinel,  and  kept  him  all  the  winter  long  every 
night  at  the  doors  of  fuch  ladies,  as  he  believed  might  be  in  in- 
trigues. In  the  Court  a centinel  is  little  minded,  and  is  believed 
to  be  potted  by  a captain  of  the  Guards  to  hinder  a combat: 
So  this  man  faw  who  walked  about,  and  vifited  at  forbidden 
hours.  By  this  means  Lord  Rochejler  made  many  difeoveries. 
And  when  he  was  well  furniftied  with  materials,  he  ufed  to 
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retire  into  the  country  for  a month  or  two  to  write  libels:  Once  1668. 
being  drunk  he  intended  to  give  the  King  a libel  that  he  had 
writ  on  fome  ladies:  But  by  a miftake  he  gave  him  one  writ- 
ten on  himlelf.  He  fell  into  an  ill  habit  of  body:  And  in  le- 
veral  fits  of  ficknels  he  had  deep  remorles  ; for  he  was  guilty 
both  of  much  impiety,  and  of  great  immoralities.  But  as  he  re- 
covered he  threw  thele  off,  and  turned  again  to  his  former 
ill  courfes.  In  the  laft  year  of  his  life  I was  much  with  him, 
and  have  writ  a book  of  what  pafi’d  between  him  and  me.  I do 
verily  believe,  he  was  then  fo  entirely  changed,  that,  if  he  had 
recovered,  he  would  have  made  good  all  his  refolutions.  Sidly 
had  a more  ludden  and  copious  wit,  which  furnifhed  a perpetual 
run  of  difeourfe : But  he  was  not  lo  correft  as  Lord  Dorfet , nor 
fo  fparkling  as  Lord  Rochejler.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  loved 
tohavethele much  about  him:  And  he  gavehimfelf  up  to  a mon- 
ftrous  courle  of  ftudied  immoralities  of  the  word  kinds:  He  was 


fo  full  of  mercury,  that  he  could  not  fix  long  in  any  friendlhip, 
or  to  any  defign.  Bennet,  now  made  Lord  Arlington,  and  he 
fell  out:  Bennet  was  all  cunning  and  artifice,  and  lo  could 
not  hold  long  with  him,  who  was  lo  open  that  he  difclofed 
every  thing.  Lord  Arlington  was  engaged  in  a great  intimacy 
with  Clifford,  Litletoun,  and  Duncomb.  I have  already  given 
lome  account  of  the  two  firft.  Duncomb  was  a judicious  man, 
but  very  haughty,  and  apt  to  raife  enemies  againft  himfelf:  He 
was  an  able  Parliament  man:  But  could  not  go  into  all  the  de- 
figns  of  the  Court ; for  he  had  a fenfe  of  religion,  and  a zeal 
for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  chief 
friends  were  the  Earls  of  Shaftsbury  and  Lauderdale , but  above 
all  Sir  Thomas  Osborn,  raifed  afterwards  to  be  Lord  T realurer,  and 


Earl  of  Danby,  and  fince  made  Duke  of  Leeds  by  the  late  King. 

The  King  took  Sir  William  Coventry  from  the  Duke,  and  put  Sir  ir.iiUm 
him  in  the  Treafury.  He  was  in  a fair  way  to  be  the  chief  Mi- fh«Taer* 
nifter,  and  deferved  it  more  than  all  the  reft  did.  But  he  was  too 


honeft  to  engage  in  the  defigns  into  which  the  Court  was  relolv- 
ed  to  go,  as  loon  as  it  had  recovered  a little  reputation;  which 
was  funk  very  low  by  the  ill  management  of  the  Dutch  war,  and 
the  fquandring  away  of  the  money  given  for  it.  He  was  a man 
of  the  fineft  and  the  belt  temper  that  belonged  to  the  Court. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  he  fell  out,  1 know  not  for  what 
reafon : And  a challenge  pafs’d  between  them,  upon  which  Co- 
ventry was  forbid  the  Court.  And  he  upon  that  feemed  to  retire 
very  willingly:  And  he  was  become  a very  religious  man  when 
I knew  him.  He  was  offered  after  that  the  bell  ports  in  the  Court, 
oftner  than  once:  But  he  Mould  never  engage  again.  He  faw 
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166%.  what  was  at  bottom,  and  was  refolvcd  not  to  go  through  with  it; 

and  fo  continued  to  his  death  in  a retired  courfe  of  life. 

The  Go-  The  Duke  of  Ormond  continued  ftill  in  the  Government  of 
— of  Ireland,  tho’  feveral  interefts  joined  together  againft  him.  The 
changed.  Earls  of  Orrery  and  Ranelagh  on  the  one  hand,  and  Talbot  on 
the  other.  Lord  Orrery  loved  to  appear  in  bufinefs ; but  dealt 
fo  much  underhand,  that  he  had  not  much  credit  with  any  fide. 
Lord  Ranelagh  was  a young  man  of  great  parts,  and  as  great 
vices : He  had  a pleafantnels  in  his  converfation  that  took  much 
with  the  King,  and  had  a great  dexterity  in  bufinefs.  Many 
complaints  were  fecretly  brought  againft  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
The  King  loved  him:  And  he  accommodated  himfelf  much  to 
the  King’s  humour.  Yet  the  King  was,  with  much  difficulty, 
prevailed  on  to  put  an  end  to  his  government  of  Ireland \ and 
to  put  Lord  Roberts , afterwards  made  Earl  of  Radnor , in  his 
place;  who  was  a morofe  man,  believed  to  be  feverely  juft,  and 
as  wife  as  a cynical  humour  could  allow  him  to  be.  The  man- 
ner of  removing  the  Duke  of  Ormond  will  give  a particular  cha- 
racter of  the  King’s  temper.  He  fent  Lord  Arlington  to  him 
for  his  commiflion.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  faid,  he  had  recei- 
ved it  from  the  King’s  own  hands,  and  he  would  go  and  deli- 
ver it  to  him.  When  he  carried  it  to  the  King,  the  King  de- 
nied he  had  lent  him  any  fuch  meftage.  Two  days  after  that 
Lord  Arlington  was  fent  again  with  the  fame  meftage:  And  he 
had  the  fame  anfwer:  And  the  King  difowned  it  again  to  the 
Duke.  So  the  King  declared  in  the  Privy  Council  the  change  of 
the  Government  of  Ireland ’ and  made  Roberts  Lord  Lieutenant. 
And  it  flew  abroad  as  a piece  of  news.  The  Duke  of  Ormond 
hearing  that,  came  to  the  King  in  great  wrath,  to  expoftulate 
upon  it.  But  the  King  denied  the  whole  thing,  and  fent  him 
away:  But  he  fent  for  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  married  his  After, 
and  who  told  me  the  whole  ftory,  and  fent  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond , to  tell  him,  the  King  had  denied  the  matter  tho’  it 
was  true,  for  he  obferved  he  was  in  fuch  a heat,  that  he  was 
afraid  he  might  have  faid  indecent  things:  And  he  was  refolved 
not  to  fall  out  with  him : For,  tho’  his  affairs  made  it  neceftary  to 
change  the  Government  of  Ireland , yet  he  would  ftill  be  kind  to 
him,  and  continue  him  Lord  Steward.  Lord  Radnor  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  Ireland:  He  was  cynical  in  his  whole  adminiftration, 
and  uneafy  to  the  King  in  every  thing:  And  in  one  of  his  peevifh 
humours  he  writ  to  the  King,  that  he  had  but  one  thing  to  afk  of 
him,  which  if  it  might  be  granted,  he  would  never  afk  another,  and 
that  was  to  be  difeharged  of  his  employment.  The  Lord  Berk- 
ley fucceeded  him,  who  was  brother  to  the  Lord  Fttzharding,  and 
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from  fmall  beginnings  had  rifen  up  to  the  greateft  port  a fubjeift 
was  capable  of.  In  the  war  he  was  Governour  of  Exeter  for 
the  King,  and  one  of  his  Generals.  He  was  named  by  him 
Governour  to  the  Duke  of  Tori.  He  was  now  made  Lord 


Lieutenant  of  Ireland-,  and  afterwards  lent  Ambaffadour  to  France, 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Nimeguen.  He  was  a man  in  whom  it  ap- 
peared with  how  little  true  judgment  Courts  diftribute  favours  and 
honours.  He  had  a pofitive  way  of  undertaking  and  determining 
in  every  thing,  but  was  a very  weak  man,  and  not  incorrupt. 

The  Court  delivered  it  felf  up  to  vice.  And  the  Houle  of The  Com- 
Commons  loft  all  relpedt  in  the  Nation;  for  they  gave  ftill  all BrLTh.fi. 
the  money  that  was  alked.  Yet  thofe  who  oppofed  the  Court 
carried  one  great  point,  that  a Committee  Ihould  be  named  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  money  that  was  given  during  the 
Dutch  war.  It  was  carried,  that  they  Ihould  be  all  men  out  of 
the  Houfe.  Lord  Brereton  was  the  chief  of  them,  and  had  the 
chair.  He  was  a philofophical  man,  and  was  all  his  life  long 
in  fearch  of  the  philofophers  ftone,  by  which  he  negle&ed 
his  own  affairs ; but  was  a man  of  great  integrity,  and  was  not 
to  be  gained  by  the  flatteries,  hopes,  or  threatnings  of  the 
Court.  Sir  IVilliam  Turner  was  another  of  the  Committee,  who 
had  been  Lord  Major  of  London  the  former  year,  under  whole 
wife  and  juft  adminiftration  the  rebuilding  of  the  City  advanced 
fo  faft,  that  he  would  have  been  cholen  Lord  Major  for  the  en- 
luing  year,  if  he  had  not  declined  it.  Pierpoint  was  likewile 
of  this  Committee:  So  was  Sir  "James  Langham,  a very  weak 
man,  famed  only  for  his  readinefs  of  fpeaking  florid  Latin,  which 
he  had  attained  to  a degree  beyond  any  man  of  the  age ; but  his 
ftyle  was  too  poetical,  and  full  of  Epithets  and  Figures. 

I name  Sir  George  Saville  laft,  becaufe  he  deferves  a more  co-  /ufa’i 
pious  character.  He  role  afterwards  to  be  Vifcount,  Earl,  and31*'*3"- 
Marquis  of  Halifax.  He  was  a man  of  a great  and  ready  wit; 
lull  of  life,  and  very  pleafant ; much  turned  to  fatyr.  He  let 
his  wit  run  much  on  matters  of  religion : So  that  he  paffed  for  a 
bold  and  determined  Atheift ; tho’  he  often  protefted  to  me,  he 
was  not  one;  and  faid,  he  believed  there  was  not  one  in  the  world: 

He  confeffed,  he  could  not  fwallow  down  every  thing  that  di- 
vines impofed  on  the  world : He  was  a Chriftian  in  fubmilfion : 

He  believed  as  much  as  he  could,  and  he  hoped  that  God  would 
not  lay  it  to  his  charge,  if  he  could  not  difgeft  iron,  as  an  oftrich 
did,  nor  take  into  his  belief  things  that  mull  burft  him:  If  he 
had  any  Icruples,  they  were  not  fought  for,  nor  cherilhed  by 
him;  for  he  never  read  an  atheiftical  book.  In  a fit  of  fick- 
nels,  I knew  him  very  much  touched  with  a lenfe  of  religion. 
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166 8.  I was  then  often  with  him.  He  feemed  full  of  good  purpofcs: 
But  they  went  off  with  his  ficknefs.  He  was  always  talking  of 
morality  and  friendfhip.  He  was  punctual  in  all  payments,  and 
juft  in  all  his  private  dealings.  But,  with  relation  to  the  publick, 
he  went  backwards  and  forwards,  and  changed  fides  fo  often, 
that  in  conclufion  no  fide  trufted  him.  He  feemed  full  of  Com- 
mon-wealth notions:  Yet  he  went  into  the  worft  part  of  King 
Charles s reign.  The  livelinefs  of  his  imagination  was  always 
too  hard  for  his  judgment.  A fevere  jeft  was  preferred  by  him 
to  all  arguments  whatfoever.  And  he  was  endlefs  in  confiiltati- 
ons:  For  when  after  much  difeourfe  a point  was  fettled,  if  he 
could  find  a new  jeft,  to  make  even  that  which  was  fuggefted 
by  himfelf  feem  ridiculous,  he  could  not  hold,  but  would  ftudy 
to  raife  the  credit  of  his  wit,  tho*  it  made  others  call  his  judg- 
ment in  queftion.  When  he  talked  to  me  as  a philofophcr  of 
his  contempt  of  the  world,  I alked  him,  what  he  meant  by  get- 
ting fo  many  new  titles,  which  I call’d  the  hanging  himfelf  about 
with  bells  and  tinfel.  He  had  no  other  excul'e  for  it,  but  this, 
that,  fince  the  world  were  fuch  fools  as  to  value  thofe  matters,  a 
man  muft  be  a fool  for  company : He  confidered  them  but  as 
rattles:  Yet  rattles  pleafe  children:  So  thefe  might  be  of ufe  to 
his  family.  His  heart  was  much  fet  on  railing  his  family.  But, 
tho’  he  made  a vaft  eftate  for  them,  he  buried  two  of  his  fons 
himfelf,  and  almoft  all  his  grandchildren.  The  fon  that  furvi- 
ved  was  an  honeft  man,  but  far  inferior  to  him.  I do  not  re- 
member who  befides  thefe  were  of  that  Committee,  which  becaufe 
it  fate  in  Brook-houfey  was  called  by  the  name  of  that  houfe. 


gained  by 
the  Court. 


1669.  The  Court  was  much  troubled  to  fee  an  enquiry  of  this  kind 
j^v^^fet  on  foot.  It  was  laid,  the  King  was  bafely  treated,  when  all 
aratnt  men  his  expence  was  to  be  looked  into.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
earned  by  anfwerec^  that  the  Parliament  did  not  look  into  his  revenue, 
but  only  to  the  diftribution  of  that  treafure  that  was  trufted  to 
him  for  carrying  on  the  war.  I was  told,  that,  after  all  the 
moft  fhameful  items  that  could  be  put  into  an  account,  there 
was  none  offered  for  about  800000  /.  But  I was  not  then 
in  England:  So  I was  very  imperfe&ly  informed  as  to  this  mat- 
ter. The  chief  men  that  promoted  this  were  taken  off,  (as  the 
word  then  was  for  corrupting  members, ) in  which  the  Court 
made  fo  great  a progrefs,  that  it  was  thought  the  King  could 
never  have  been  prevailed  on  to  part  with  a Parliament  fo  much 
praCtifed  on,  and  where  every  man’s  price  was  known ; for  as  a 
man  rofe  in  his  credit  in  the  Houfe,  lie  raifed  his  price,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  treated  accordingly.  In  all  this  enquiry  the  care- 
leffnefs  and  luxury  of  the  Court  came  to  be  fo  much  expofed, 
7 that 
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that  the  King’s  fpirit  was  much  fharpcned  upon  it.  All  the  1669. 
flatterers  about  him  magnified  foreign  governments,  whcre'^~v~s 
the  Princes  were  abfolute,  that  in  hrance  more  particularly. 

Many  to  pleafe  him  faid,  it  was  a very  eafy  thing  to  (hake 
off  the  reftraints  of  law,  if  the  King  would  but  fet  about  it. 

The  Crown  of  Denmark  was  elective,  and  fubjedt  to  a Senate, 
and  yet  was  in  one  day,  without  any  vifible  force,  changed  to 
be  both  hereditary  and  abfolute,  no  rebellion  nor  convulfion 
of  (late  following  on  it.  The  King  loved  the  projedt  in  gene- 
ral ; but  would  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  laying  or  mana- 
ging it.  And  therefore,  till  his  affairs  were  made  eafier,  and 
the  projedt  grew  clearer,  he  refolved  to  keep  all  things  clofe 
within  himlelf;  and  went  on  in  the  common  maxim,  to  balance 
party  againft  party,  and  by  doing  popular  things  to  get  money 
of  his  Parliament,  under  the  pretence  of  Supporting  the  Triple 
Alliance.  So  money-bills  palfed  eafily  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons : Which  by  a ftrange  reverfe  came  to  be  oppofed  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords ; who  began  to  complain,  that  the  money-bills 
came  up  fo  thick,  that  it  was  faid,  there  was  no  end  of  their 
giving.  End  fignifying  purpofe,  as  well  as  a meafure,  this  pafs’d 
as  a fevere  jeft  at  that  time.  Sir  John  Coventry  made  a grofs  re- 
fledtion  on  the  King’s  amours.  He  was  one  of  thofe  who  ftrug- 
glcd  much  againft  the  giving  money.  The  common  method 
is : After  thofe  who  oppofe  fuch  bills  fail  in  the  main  vote,  the 
next  thing  they  endeavour  is,  to  lay  the  money  on  funds  that 
will  be  unacceptable,  and  will  prove  deficient.  So  thefe  men 
propofed  the  laying  a tax  on  thePlay-houfes,  which  in  fo  diffolute 
a time  were  become  nefts  of  proftitution.  And  the  ftage  was  defil- 
ed beyond  all  example,  Dryden,  the  great  mafter  of  Dramatick 
Poefy,  being  a monfter  of  immodefty,  and  of  impurity  of  all  forts. 

This  was  oppofed  by  the  Court:  It  was  faid,  the  Players  were 
the  King’s  fervants,  and  a part  of  his  pleafure.  Coventry  alked, 
whether  did  the  King’s  pleafure  lie  among  the  men,  or  the  wo- 
men that  adtcd  ? This  was  carried  with  great  indignation  to  the 
Court.  It  was  faid,  this  was  the  firft  time  that  the  King  was 
pcrfonally  refledled  on:  If  it  was  parted  over,  more  of  the  fame 
kind  would  follow;  and  it  would  grow  a fafhion  to  talk  fo:  It 
was  therefore  fit  to  take  fuch  fevere  notice  of  this,  that  no  bo- 
dy fhould  dare  to  talk  at  that  rate  for  the  future.  The  Duke 
of  York  told  me,  he  faid  all  he  could  to  the  King  to  divert  him 
from  the  refolution  he  took;  which  was  to  fend  fome  of  the 
Guards,  and  watch  in  the  ftreets  where  Sir  John  lodged,  and 
leave  a mark  upon  him.  Sands  and  Obnan , and  fome  others, 
went  thither:  And  as  Coventry  was  going  home,  they  drew  about 
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1 669.  him.  He  flood  up  to  the  wall,  and  fnatched  the  flambeau  out  of 
his  fervant’s  hands:  And  with  that  in  the  one  hand,  and  his 
fword  in  the  other,  he  defended  himfelf  fo  well,  that  he  got 
more  credit  by  it  than  by  all  the  adions  of  his  life.  He.woun- 
ed  fome  of  them;  but  was  foon  difarmed:  And  then  they  cut 
his  nofe  to  the  bone,  to  teach  him  to  remember  what  refped 
he  owed  to  the  King:  And  fo  they  left  him,  and  went  back  to 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s , where  Obriaris  arm  was  dreffed.  That 
matter  was  executed  by  orders  from  the  Duke  of  Monmouth : For 
which  he  was  feverely  cenfured,  becaufe  he  lived  then  in  profef- 
fions  of  friendfhip  with  Coventry ; fo  that  his  fubjedion  to  the 
King  was  not  thought  an  excufe  for  directing  fo  vile  an  attempt 
on  his  friend,  without  fending  him  fecrct  notice  of  what  was 
defigned.  Coventry  had  his  nofe  fo  well  needled  up,  that  the 
fear  was  fcarce  to  be  difeerned.  This  put  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons in  a furious  uproar.  They  paffed  a bill  of  banifhment 
agairifl  the  adors  of  it;  and  put  a claufe  in  it,  that  it  fhould 
not  be  in  the  King’s  power  to  pardon  them.  This  gave  great 
advantages  to  all  thofe  that  oppofed  the  Court:  And  was  often 
remertibred,  and  much  improved,  by  all  the  angry  men  of  this 
tihie.  The  names  of  the  Court  and  Country  party,  which  till 
now  had  feemed  to  be  forgotten,  were  again  revived. 

A ntw  pro-  AVhen  the  City  was  pretty  well  rebuilt,  they  began  to  take 
CoSvcnii?  care  Churches,  which  had  lain  in  allies  fome  years.  And 

in  that  time  Conventicles  abounded  in  all  the  parts  of  the  City. 
It  was  thought  hard  to  hinder  men  from  worfhipping  God  any 
way  as  they  could,  whein  there  were  no  Churches,  nor  Minifters 
to  look  after  them.  But  they  began  to  raife  Churches  of  boards, 
till  the  publick  allowance  fhould  be  railed  towards  the  building 
the  Churches.  Thefe  they  called  Tabernacles:  And  they  fitted 
them  up  with  pews  and  galleries  as  Churches.  So  now  an  Ad: 
was  propofed,  reviving  the  former  Ad:  againfl  Conventicles, 
With  fome  new  claufes  in  it.  One  was  very  extraordinary,  that 
if  any  doubt  fhould  arife  concerning  the  meaning  of  any  part  of 
this  Ad:,  it  was  to  be  determined  in  the  fenfe  that  was  the  mofl 
contrary  to  Conventicles,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  Houfe 
to  rtprefs  them  in  the  mod  effedual  manner  poffible.  The  other 
was,  the  laying  a heavy  fine  on  fuch  Juflices  of  the  Peace,  as 
fhould  not  execute  the  law,  when  informations  were  brought 
them.  Upon  this  many,  who  would  not  be  the  inflruments  of 
fuch  feverities,  left  the  bench,  and  would  fit  there  no  longer. 
This  Ad  was  executed  in  the  City  very  feverely  in  Starlings  Ma- 
jority ; and  put  things  in  fuch  diforder,  that  many  of  the  trad- 
ing men  of  the  City  began  to  talk  of  removing  with  their  flocks 
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over  to  Holland.  But  the  King  ordered  a flop  to  be  put  to  far-  1 66y. 
ther  feverities.  Many  of  the  fedts  either  difcontinued  their  meet-  v^-vv. 
ings,  or  held  them  very  fecretly  with  fmall  numbers,  and  not 
in  hours  of  publick  worfhip.  Yet  informers  were  encouraged, 
and  were  every  where  at  work.  The  behaviour  of  the  Qua- 
kers was  more  particular,  and  had  fomething  in  it  that  looked 
bold.  They  met  at  the  fame  place,  and  at  the  fame  hour  as 
before.  And  when  they  were  leized,  none  of  them  would  go 
out  of  the  way : They  went  all  together  to  prifon : They  flaid 
there  till  they  were  difmifs’d ; for  they  would  not  petition  to  be  fet 
at  liberty,  nor  would  they  pay  their  fines  fet  on  them,  nor  fp 
much  as  the  jayl  fees,  calling  thefe  the  wages  of  unrighteouf- 
nels.  And  as  foon  as  they  were  let  out,  they  went  to  their 
meeting  houles  again : And,  when  they  found  thefe  were  (hut  up 
by  order,  they  held  their  meetings  on  the  ftreets,  before  the 
doors  of  thole  houfes.  They  faid,  they  would  not  difowp,  or 
be  afhamed  of  their  meeting  together  to  worfhip  God:  But  in 
imitation  of  Daniel  they  would  do  it  the  more  publickly,  becaufe 
they  were  forbidden  the  doing  it.  Some  called  this  obflinacy, 
while  others  called  it  firmnefs.  But  by  it  they  carried  their  point : 

For  the  Government  grew  weary  of  dealing  with  fo  much  per- 
verfenefs,  and  fo  began  with  letting  them  alone. 

The  King  had  by  this  time  got  all  the  money  that  he  ex- The  King 
pedted  from  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  and  that  after  great  prac-  mu“‘i,c™hc 
tice  on  both  Lords  and  Commons.  Many  bones  of  contention 
were  thrown  in,  to  create  differences  between  the  two  Houfes, 
to  try  if  by  both  Houfes  infilling  on  them  the  money  bills  might 
fall.  But,  to  prevent  all  trouble  from  the  Lords,  the  King  was 
advifed  to  go,  and  be  prefent  at  all  their  debates.  Lord  Lau- 
derdale valued  himfelf  to  me  on  this  advice,  which  he  laid  he 
gave.  At  fir (l  the  King  fat  decently  on  the  throne,  tho’  even 
that  was  a great  reflraint  on  the  freedom  of  debate;  which  had 
fome  effect  for  a while:  Tho’  afterwards  many  of  the  Lords 
feemed  to  fpeak  with  the  more  boldnefs,  becaufe,  they  faid, 
one  heard  it  to  whom  they  had  no  other  accefs  but  in  that  place; 
and  they  took  the  more  liberty,  becaufe  what  they  had  faid  could 
not  be  reported  wrong.  The  King,  who  was  often  weary  of 
time,  and  did  not  know  how  to  get  round  the  day,  liked  the 
going  to  the  Houfe,  as  a plealant  diverfion.  So  he  went  con- 
flantly.  And  he  quickly  left  the  throne,  and  flood  by  the  fire; 
which  drew  a croud  about  him,  that  broke  all  the  decency  of 
that  Houfe:  For  before  that  time  every  Lord  fat  regularly  in 
his  place:  But  the  King’s  coming  broke  the  order  of  their  fit- 
ting as  became  Senators.  The  King’s  going  thither  had  a much 
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1669.  worfc  effeft:  For  he  became  a common  folicitor,  not  only  in 
publick  affairs,  but  even  in  private  matters  of  juftice.  He  would 
in  a very  little  time  have  gone  round  the  Houfe,  and  ("poke  to 
every  man  that  he  thought  worth  fpcaking  to.  And  he  was  apt 
to  do  that  upon  the  folicitation  of  any  of  the  Ladies  in  favour, 
or  of  any  that  had  credit  with  them.  He  knew  well  on  whom 
he  could  prevail : So  being  once  in  a matter  of  juftice  defired  to 
fpeak  to  the  Earl  of  EJfex,  and  the  Lord  Hollis,  he  faid,  they 
were  ftiff  and  fullen  men:  But  when  he  was  next  defired  to 
folicit  two  others,  he  undertook  to  do  it;  and  faid,  they  arc 
men  of  no  confcience,  fo  I will  rake  the  government  of  their 
confcience  into  my  own  hands.  Yet  when  any  of  the  Lords 
told  him  plainly,  that  they  could  not  vote  as  he  defired,  he 
feemed  to  take  it  well  from  them.  When  the  Aft  againft  Con- 
venticles was  debated  in  that  Houfe,  IVtlkins  argued  long  againft 
it.  The  King  was  much  for  having  it  pafs,  not  that  he  intend- 
ed to  execute  it,  but  he  was  glad  to  have  that  body  of  men  at 
mercy,  and  to  force  them  to  concur  in  the  defign  for  a general 
toleration.  He  fpoke  to  IVtlkins  not  to  oppofe  it.  He  anfwer- 
ed,  he  thought  it  an  ill  thing  both  in  confcience  and  policy : 
Therefore,  both  as  he  was  an  Engltjh  man,  and  a Bifhop,  he 
was  bound  to  oppofe  it.  The  King  then  defired  him  not  to 
come  to  the  Houfe  while  it  depended.  He  faid,  by  the  law  and 
conftitution  of  England,  and  by  his  Majefty’s  favour,  he  had  a 
right  to  debate  and  vote : And  he  was  neither  afraid  nor  afharn- 
cd  to  own  his  opinion  in  that  matter,  and  to  aft  purfuant  to 
it.  So  he  went  on : And  the  King  was  not  offended  with  his  free- 
dom. But  tho’  he  bore  with  fuch  a frank  refufing  to  comply 
with  his  defire,  yet  if  any  had  made  him  fuch  general  anfwers, 
as  led  him  to  believe  they  intended  to  be  compliant,  and  had  not 
in  all  things  done  as  he  expefted,  he  called  that  a juggling  with 
him;  and  he  was  apt  to  fpeak  hardly  of  them  on  that  account. 
No  l'ooner  was  the  King  at  eafe,  and  had  his  fleet  put  in  good 
cafe,  and  his  ftores  and  magazines  well  furnifhed,  than  he  im- 
mediately fell  to  negotiating  with  France,  both  to  ruine  Holland, 
and  to  fiibvert  the  government  of  England.  The  Brook-hottfe 
bufinefs,  as  well  as  the  burning  his  fleet,  ftuck  as  deep  as  any 
thing  could  do  in  his  heart.  He  refolved  to  revenge  the  one, 
and  to  free  himfelf  from  the  apprehenfions  of  the  others  return- 
ing upon  him : Tho’  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  fo  far  praftifed 
on,  that  the  report  of  Brook-houfe  was  let  fall ; and  that  matter 
was  no  more  infilled  on.  Yet  he  abhorred  the  precedent,  and 
the  difeoveries  that  had  been  made  upon  it. 
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The  Prince  of  Orange  came  over  to  him  in  the  winter  1669.  1 66y. 
He  was  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age:  So  he  came  over,  '.'ff' 
both  to  fee  how  the  King  intended  to  pay  the  great  debt  that  of  Orange 

he  owed  him,  which  had  been  contracted  by  his  father  oh  his  

account,  and  likewife  to  try  what  offices  the  King  would  do  in 
order  to  his  advancement  to  the  Stadtholderfhip.  The  King 
treated  him  civilly.  He  allured  him  he  would  pay  the  debt:  But 
did  not  lay  down  any  method  of  doing  it:  So  thefe  were  only 
good  words.  He  tryed  the  Prince,  as  the  Prince  himfelf  told  me  in 
point  of  religion : He  fpoke  of  all  the  Proteftants  as  a factious 
body,  broken  among  themfelves  ever  fince  they  had  broken  off 
from  the  main  body,*  and  wifhed,  that  he  would  take  more  * 
pains,  and  look  into  thefe  things  better,  and  not  to  be  led  by 
his  Dutch  blockheads.  The  Prince  told  all  this  to  Znylejleyn 
his  natural  uncle.  They  were  both  amazed  at  it,*  ami  wonder- 
ed, how  the  King  could  truft  fo  great  a fecret,  as  his  being  a 
Papift,  to  lo  young  a perfon.  The  Prince  told  me,  that  he 
never  fpoke  of  this  to  any  other  perfon,  till  after  his  death: 

But  he  carried  it  always  in  his  own  mind,  and  could  not  hinder 
himfelf  from  judging  of  all  the  King’s  intentions  after  that  from 
the  difeovery  he  had  then  made  of  his  own  fentiments.  Nor 
did  he,  upon  his  not  complying  with  that  proportion,  expeCt 
any  real  affiftance  of  the  King,  but  general  interceffions,  which 
fignifyed  nothing:  And  that  was  all  he  obtained. 

So  far  have  I carried  on  the  thread  of  the  affairs  of  England , The  affair* 
down  from  the  peace  of  Breda  to  the  year  1670,  in  which  theofW,w‘ 
negotiation  with  the  Court  of  France  was  let  on  foot.  I am  not 
fure,  that  every  thing  is  told  in  juft  order;  becaufe  I was  all  the 
while  very  much  retired  from  the  world  and  from  company.  But 
I am  confident,  I have  given  a true  reprefentation  of  things,*  fince 
I had  moftof  thefe  matters  from  perfbns  who  knew  them  well,  and 
who  were  not  like  to  deceive  me.  But  now  I return  to  my  own 
country,  where  the  fame  fpirit  appeared  in  the  adminiftration.  A treaty  for 

The  King  was  now  upon  meafures  of  moderation  and  com-  modation 
prehenfion : So  thefe  were  alfo  purfued  in  Scotland.  Le’ightoun  £'r‘^b^ri- 
was  the  only  perfon  among  the  Bifhops  who  declared  for  thefe  ans  in  Scot- 
methods : And  he  made  no  ftep  without  talking  it  over  to  me. 

A great  many  Churches  were  already  vacant.  The  people  fell 
off  entirely  from  all  the  Epifcopal  Clergy  in  the  weftern  Coun- 
ties: And  a fet  of  hot,  fiery,  young  teachers  went  about 
among  them,  inflaming  them  more  and  more : So  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  find  a remedy  for  this.  Le’ightoun  propofed,  that  a trea- 
ty fhould  be  fet  on  foot  in  order  to  the  accommodating  our  dif- 
ferences, and  for  changing  the  laws  that  had  carried  the  Epif- 
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\66<).  copal  authority  much  higher  than  any  of  the  Bifhops  them- 
felves  put  in  practice.  He  faw  both  Church  and  State  were  rent: 
Religion  was  like  to  be  loft:  Popery,  or  rather  barbarity,  was 
like  to  come  in  upon  us:  And  therefore  he  propofed  fuch  a 
fcheme,  as  he  thought  might  have  taken  in  the  fobereft  men 
of  Prefbyterian  principles ; reckoning  that,  if  the  fchifm  could 
be  once  healed,  and  order  be  once  reftored,  it  might  be  eafy 
to  bring  things  into  filch  management,  that  the  concefTions  then 
to  be  offered  fhould  do  no  great  hurt  in  prefent,  and  fhould  die 
with  that  generation.  He  obferved  the  extraordinary  concefft- 
ons  made  by  the  African  Church  to  the  Donatifts , who  were  eve- 
ry whit  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  our  people  were:  Therefore 
he  went  indeed  very  far  in  the  extenuating  the  Epifcopal  autho- 
rity: But  he  thought,  it  would  be  eafy  afterwards  to  recover 
what  feemed  neceflary  to  be  yielded  at  prefent. 

He  propofed,  that  the  Church  fhould  be  governed  by  the 
Bifliops  and  their  Clergy,  mixing  together  in  the  Church  Judi- 
catories -y  in  which  the  Bifhop  fhould  ad  only  as  a prefident, 
and  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  his  Prefbyters,  both  in 
matters  of  jurifdidion  and  ordination:  And  that  the  Prefbyterians 
fhould  be  allowed,  when  they  fat  down  firft  in  thefe  Judicatories, 
to  declare,  that  their  fitting  under  a Bifhop  was  fubmitted  to 
by  them  only  for  peace  fake,  with  a refervation  of  their  opi- 
nion with  relation  to  any  fuch  prefidency : And  that  no  negative 
vote  fhould  be  claimed  by  the  Bifhop : That  Bifhops  fhould  go 
to  the  Churches,  in  which  fuch  as  were  to  be  ordained  were  to 
ferve,  and  hear  and  difeufs  any  exceptions  that  were  made  to 
them,  and  ordain  them  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Prefbyte- 
ry : That  fuch  as  were  to  be  ordained  fhould  have  leave  to  de- 
clare their  opinion,  if  they  thought  the  Bifhop  was  only  the 
head  of  the  Prefbyters.  And  he  alfo  propofed,  that  there  fhould 
be  provincial  Synods,  to  fit  in  courfe  every  third  year,  or  oft- 
ner,  if  the  King  fhould  fummon  them,-  in  which  complaints  of 
the  Bifhops  fhould  be  received ; and  they  fhould  be  cenfiired 
accordingly.  The  laws  that  fettled  Epifcopacy,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  a National  Synod,  were  to  be  altered  according  to  this 
fcheme.  To  juftify,  or  rather  to  excufe  thefe  conceffions,  which 
left  little  more  than  the  name  of  a Bifhop,  he  faid,  as  for  their 
proteftation,  it  would  be  little  minded,  and  foon  forgotten: 
The  world  would  fee  the  union  that  would  be  again  fettled  among 
us,  and  the  proteftation  would  lie  dead  in  the  books,  and  die 
with  thofc  that  made  it:  As  for  the  negative  vote,  Bifhops 
generally  managed  matters  fo,  that  they  had  no  occafion  for 
it:  But,  if  it  fhould  be  found  neceflary,  it  might  be  lodged  in  the 
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King’s  name  with  fome  fecular  perfon,  who  Ihould  interpofe  1669. 
as  often  as  the  Bifhop  faw  it  was  expedient  to  life  it:  And  if 
the  prefent  race  could  be  but  laid  in  their  graves  in  peace,  all 
, thofe  heats  would  abate,  if  not  quite  fall  off.  He  alfo  thought, 
it  was  a much  decenter  thing,  for  Bifliops  to  go  upon  the  place 
where  the  Minifter  was  to  ferve,  and  to  ordain  after  folemn 
fading  and  prayer,  than  to  huddle  it  up  at  their  Cathedrals, 
with  no  folemnity,  and  fcarce  with  common  decency.  It  feem- 
ed  alfo  reafonable,  that  Bifhops  Ihould  be  liable  to  cenfure,  as 
well  as  other  people:  And  that  in  a fixed  Court,  which  was  to 
confift  of  Bilhops,  and  Deans,  and  two  chofen  from  every 
Prelbytery.  The  liberty  offered  to  fiich  as  were  to  be  ordained, 
to  declare  their  opinion,  was  the  hardcft  part  of  the  whole.  It 
looked  like  the  perpetuating  a fa&ious  and  irregular  humour. 

But  few  would  make  ufe  of  it.  All  the  Churches  in  the  gift  of 
the  King,  or  of  the  Bifliops,  would  go  to  men  of  other  princi- 
ples. But  tho’  fome  things  of  an  ill  difgeftion  were  at  fuch  a 
time  admitted,  yet,  if  by  thefe  means  the  fchifm  could  be  once 
healed,  and  the  Nation  again  fettled  in  a peacable  date,  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  would  balance  all  that  was  lod  by  thofe  abate- 
ments that  were  to  be  made  in  the  Epifcopal  authority  ,•  which 
had  been  raifed  too  high,  and  to  correct  that  was  now  to  be  let  fall 
too  low,  if  it  were  not  for  the  good  that  was  to  be  hoped  for 
from  this  Accommodation : For  this  came  to  be  the  word  as  / 
Comprehenfion  was  in  England.  He  propofed  farther,  that  a 
treaty  might  be  fet  on  foot,  for  bringing  the  Prefbyterians  to 
accept  of  thefe  conccffions.  The  Earl  of  Kincardm  was  againd 
all  treating  with  them:  They  were  a trifling  fort  of  difputatious 
people:  They  would  fall  into  much  wrangling,  and  would  fub- 
divide  among  themfelves:  And  the  young  and  ignorant  men 
among  them,  that  were  accudomed  to  popular  declamations, 
would  fay,  here  was  a bargain  made  to  fell  ChrijV s Kingdom, 
and  his  prerogative.  He  therefore  propofed,  that  fince  we  knew 
both  their  principles  and  their  tempers,  we  ought  to  carry  the 
conceflions  as  far  as  it  was  either  reafonable  or  expedient,  and 
pafs  thefe  into  laws:  And  then  they  would  fubmit  to  a fettle- 
ment  that  was  made,  and  that  could  not  be  helped,  more  eafi- 
ly  than  give  a confent  before  hand  to  any  thing  that  feemed  to 
entrench  on  that  which  they  called  the  liberty  of  the  Church. 
Letghtoun  did  fully  agree  with  him  in  this.  But  Lord  Lauder- 
dale would  never  confent  to  that.  He  laid,  a law  that  did  fo 
entirely  change  the  conftitution  of  the  Church,  when  it  came  to 
be  pafs’d  and  printed,  would  be  conftrued  in  England  as  a pulling 
down  of  Epilcopacyi  unlefs  he  could  have  this  to  fay  in  cxcuie 
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1669.  for  it,  that  the  Prelbyterians  were  willing  to  come  under  that 
model.  So  he  faid,  lince  the  load  of  what  was  to  be  done  in  Scot- 
land would  fall  heavieft  on  him,  he  would  not  cxpofe  himfelf  lo 
much,  as  the  palling  any  liich  aft  mud  certainly  do,  till  he 
knew  what  effefts  would  follow  on  it.  So  we  were  forced  to  try 
how  to  deal  with  them  in  a treaty. 

I was  lent  to  propole  this  feheme  to  Hutchmfon , who  was 
edecmed  the  learnedeft  man  among  them.  But  I was  only  to 
try  him,  and  to  talk  of  it  as  a notion  of  my  own.  He  had  mar- 
ried my  coulin  german ; and  I had  been  long  acquainted  with 
him.  He  look’d  on  it  as  a projeft  that  would  never  take  elfeft: 
So  he  would  not  give  his  opinion  about  it.  He  faid,  when  thefe 
conceffions  were  pafs’d  into  laws,  he  would  know  what  he  lliould 
think  of  them:  But  he  was  one  of  many,  fo  he  avoided  to  de- 
clare himfelf.  The  next  thing  under  conlideration  was,  how 
to  difpofe  of  the  many  vacancies,  and  how  to  put  a ftop  to  Con- 
venticles. Leightoun  propofed,  that  they  Ihould  be  kept  dill  va- 
cant, while  the  treaty  was  on  foot;  and  that  the  Prelbyterians 
Ihould  fee  how  much  the  Government  was  in  earned  in  the  de- 
lign  of  bringing  them  to  ferve  in  the  Church,  when  fo  many 
places  were  kept  open  for  them. 

An  indtii-  The  Earl  of  Tweedale  thought  the  treaty  would  run  into  a 

pofed,pr°  great  length,  and  to  many  niceties,  and  W'ould  perhaps  come 
to  nothing  in  conclufion.  So  he  propofed  the  granting  fome 
of  the  outed  Miniders  leave  to  go  and  ferve  in  thofe  parilhes 
by  an  Aft  of  the  King’s  indulgence,  from  whence  it  came  to  be 
called  the  Indulgence.  Lcijthtoun  was  againd  this.  He  thought, 
nothing  would  bring  on  the  Prelbyterians  to  a treaty,  fo  much  as 
the  hopes  of  being  again  differed  to  return  to  their  benefices: 
Whereas,  if  they  were  once  admitted  to  them,  they  would  reck- 
on they  had  gained  their  point,  and  would  grow  more  back- 
ward. I was  defired  to  go  into  the  wedern  parts,  and  to  give 
a true  account  of  matters,  as  I found  them  there.  So  I went, 
as  in  a vifit  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ; whofe  Duchefs  was  a wo- 
man of  great  piety,  and  great  parts.  She  had  much  credit 
among  them ; for  Ihe  pals’d  for  a zealous  Prelbyterian,  tho  fhc 
proteded  to  me,  die  never  entred  into  the  points  of  controverly, 
and  had  no  fettled  opinion  about  forms  of  Government;  only 
Ihe  thought  their  Miniders  were  good  men,  who  kept  the  coun- 
try in  great  quiet  and  order : They  were,  Ihe  faid,  blamelels  in 
their  lives,  devout  in  their  way,  and  diligent  in  their  labours. 
The  people  were  all  in  a phrenzy,  and  were  in  no  difpolition 
to  any  treaty.  The  furioufed  men  among  them  were  bufy  in 
Conventicles,  indaming  them  againd  all  agreements:  So  Ihe 
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thought,  that,  if  the  more  moderate  Prefbyterians  were  put  in  1 
vacant  Churches,  the  people  would  grow  tamer,  and  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  mad  preachers,  that  were  then  moft  in  vogue : 

This  would  likewife  create  a confidence  in  them : For  they  were 
now  ib  poffeffed  with  prejudices,  as  to  believe  that  all  that  was 
propofed  was  only  an  artifice  to  make  them  fall  out  among  them- 
felves,  and  deceive  them  at  laft.  This  feemed  reafonable:  And 
(he  got  many  of  the  more  moderate  of  them  to  come  to  me: 

And  they  all  talked  in  the  fame  (train. 

A ftrange  accident  happened  to  Sharp  in  July  166S,  as  he  An  ittempt 
was  going  into  his  coach  in  full  daylight,  the  Biihop  of  Qrhfey'sfof*' 
being  with  him.  A man  came  up  to  the  coach,  and  difeharged  a 
piftol  at  him  with  a brace  of  bullets  in  it,  as  the  Biihop  of  Ork- 
ney was  going  up  into  the  coach.  He  intended  to  (hoot  through 
his  cloak  at  Sharp , as  he  was  mounting  up : But  the  bullet  (tuck 
in  the  Bi(hop  of  Orkney's  arm,  and  (hattered  it  fo,  that,  tho’  he 
lived  fome  years  after  that,  they  were  forced  to  open  it  every 
year  for  an  exfoliation.  Sharp  was  fo  univerfally  hated,  that, 
tho’  this  was  done  in  full  day  light,  and  on  the  high  ftreet,  yet 
no  body  offered  to  feize  the  aflaffin.  So  he  walked  off,  and 
went  home,  and  (bifted  himfelf  of  an  odd  wig,  which  he  was 
not  accuftomed  to  wear,  and  came  out,  and  walked  on  the 
ftreets  immediately.  But  Sharp  had  viewed  him  (o  narrowly* 
that  he  dilcovered  him  afterwards,  as  (hall  be  mentioned  in  its 
proper  place.  1 lived  then  much  out  of  the  world : Yet  1 thought 
it  decent  to  go  and  congratulate  on  this  occafiou.  He  was 
much  touched  with  it,  and  put  on  a (hew  of  devotion  upon  it.  He 
faid  with  a very  ferious  look,  my  times  are  wholly  in  thy  hand* 

O thou  God  of  my  life.  This  was  the  (ingle  expreflion  favour- 
ing of  piety,  that  ever  fell  from  him  in  all  the  converfation  that 
palfed  between  him  and  me.  Proclamations  were  iffued  out  with 
great  rewards  for  difeovering  the  aftor : But  nothing  followed 
on  them.  On  this  occafion  it  was  thought  proper,  that  he 
fhould  be  called  to  Court,  and  have  feme  marks  of  the  King’s 
favour  put  on  him.  He  promifed  to  make  many  good  motions : 

And  he  talked  for  a while  like  a changed  man:  And  went  out  of 
his  way,  as  he  was  going  tx>  Court,  to  vifit  me  at  my  parfonnge 
houfe,  and  feemed  relblved  to  turn  to  other  methods.  The 
King,  as  he  had  a particular  talent  that  way,  when  he  had  a 
mind  to  it,  treated  him  with  fpecial  chara<ffers  of  favour  and 
refpeft.  But  he  made  no  propofition  to  the  King : Only  in  gene- 
ral terms  he  approved  of  the  methods  of  gentlenels  and  mode- 
ration then  in  vogue. 
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1669.  When  he  came  back  to  Scotland,  he  moved  in  Council  that 
an  indulgence  might  be  granted  to  fome  of  the  Publick  Re(o- 
pi.ftd  ihein-lutioners,  with  fome  rules  and  reftraints;  fuch  as,  that  they  Ihould 
fomeMini-  hot  fpeak,  or  preach,  againft  Epifcopacy,  and  that  they  (hould 
(tcrs  ih.t did not  admit  to  either  of  the  Sacraments  anv  of  the  neighbouring 
form.  parilnes  without  a delire  from  their  own  Minilters,-  and  that 
they  (hould  engage  themlelves  to  obferve  thele  rules.  He  knew 
that  his  propolition,  for  all  the  (hew  of  moderation  that  was  in 
it,  could  have  no  effetft : For  the  Refolutioners  and  the  Proteftors 
had  laid  down  their  old  difputes,  and  were  refolved  to  come  un- 
der no  difcrimination  on  that  account;  nor  would  they  engage 
to  obferve  any  limitations  that  (hould  be  laid  on  them.  They 
faid,  the  Government  might  lay  reftraints  on  them,  and  punjfti 
them,  if  they  broke  thro’  them:  And  they  would  obey  them, 
or  not,  at  their  peril.  But  they  laid  down  this  for  a maxim,  that 
they  had  received  a compleat  Miniftry  from  Cbrijl,  and  that 
the  judicatories  of  the  Church  had  only  power  to  govern  them 
in  the  exercife  of  their  fun&ion.  If  the  King  (hould  lay  any 
limitations  on  them,  they  might  obey  thefe,  as  prudence  (hould 
diredt:  But  they  would  not  bind  themfelves  up  by  any  engage- 
ment of  their  own.  Burnet , and  his  Clergy,  (for  the  diocele  of 
Glafcow  is  above  the  fourth  part  of  all  Scotland,)  came  to  Eden- 
burgh  foil  of  high  complaints,  that  the  Churches  were  univer- 
fally  forfaken,  and  that  Conventicles  abounded  in  every  corner 
of  the  country.  A proclamation  was  upon  that  illued  out,  it; 
imitation  of  the  Enghjh  A ft,  fetting  a fine  of  50/.  upon  every 
landlord,  on  whofe  grounds  any  Conventicle  was  held,  which 
he  might  recover,  as  he  could,  of  thofe  who  were  at  any  foch 
Conventicle.  This  was  plainly  againft  law;  for  the  Council  had 
no  power  by  their  authority  to  let  arbitrary  fines.  It  was  pre- 
tended on  the  other  hand,  that  the  A£t  of  Parliament  that  had 
reftored  Epifcopacy  had  a daufe  in  it,  recommending  the  exe- 
cution of  that  Adi  to  the  Privy  Council  by  all  the  beft  way 
they  could  think  of.  But  the  lawyers  of  the  Council-hoard  faid, 
that  in  matters  of  property  their  power  was  certainly  tied  up  to 
the  diredtion  of  the  law:  And  the  claufe  mentioned  related  on- 
ly to  particular  methods,  but  could  not  be  conftrued  fo  far,  as 
this  proclamation  carried  the  matter.  The  proclamation  went 
out,  but  was  never  executed.  It  was  fent  up  to  London , and 
had  a (hew  of  zeal;  and  fo  was  made  u(e  of  by  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale to  bear  down  the  clamour,  that  was  railed  againft  him 
and  his  party  in  Scotland,  as  if  they  defigned  to  pull  down  Ejn(- 
copacy.  The  model  of  the  county  militia  was  now  executed: 
And  above  two  thoufand  horfe,  and  (ixteen  thoufand  foot  were 
1 armed. 
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armed,  nnd  trained,  and  call  into  independent  regiments  and  1669. 
troops,  who  were  all  to  be  under  (uch  orders  as  the  Council  if- 
fued  out.  All  this  was  againft  law:  For  the  King  hid  only  a 
power  upon  an  extraordinary  occafion  to  raife,  and  march  fuch 
a body  of  men,  as  he  (hould  fummon  together ; and  that  at  his 
own  charge:  But  the  converting  this  into  a (landing  militia, 
which  carried  with  it  a (landing  charge,  was  thought  a great 
flretch  of  prerogative.  Yet  it  was  refolved  on,-  tho’  great  ex- 
ceptions were  made  to  it  by  the  lawyers,  chiefly  by  Sir  John  Nif- 
hit , the  King’s  advocate,  a man  of  great  learning,  both  in  law 
and  in  many  other  things,  chiefly  in  the  Greek  learning:  He 
was  a per(on  of  great  integrity,  and  always  flood  firm  to  the 
law.  The  true  fecret  of  this  defign  was,  that  Lord  Lauderdale 
was  now  prefling  to  get  into  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
England.  And  he  fawwhat  the  Court  was  aiming  at.  And  he 
had  a mind  to  make  himfelf  confiderable  by  this,  that  he  had 
in  his  hand  a great  army,  with  a magazine  of  arms,  and  a 
flock  of  money  laid  up  in  Scotland  for  any  accident  that  might 
happen.  So  all  his  creatures,  and  Lady  Djf'ert  more  than  all 
the  reft,  had  this  up  in  all  companies,  that  none  before  him 
ever  dreamt  how  to  make  Scotland  confiderable  to  the  King: 

But  now  it  began  to  make  a great  figure.  An  Army,  a Maga- 
zine, and  a Treafure,  were  words  of  a high  found ; chiefly  now 
that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  like  to  grow  fo  intra&able, 
that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  delpaired  of  being  able  to  manage 
them.  He  moved  the  diflolving  the  Parliament,  and  calling 
a new  one : And  thought  the  Nation  would  choo(e  men  lefs  zea- 
lous for  the  Church;  for  thele  were  all  againft  him.  But  the 
King  would  not  venture  on  it.  He  knew  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons was  either  firm  to  him  by  their  own  principles:  Or  by 
his  management  they  could  be  made  fo:  And  therefore  he 
would  not  run  the  rifle  of  any  new  ele&ion.  He  had  the  Dif- 
fenters  much  in  his  power,  by  the  (evere  laws  under  which  they 
lay  at  his  mercy:  But  he  did  not  know  what  influence  they 
might  have  in  elections,  and  in  a new  Parliament:  Thele  he 
knew  were  in  their  hearts  enemies  to  prerogative,-  which  he 
believed  they  would  (hew,  as  foon  as  they  got  themlelves  to 
be  delivered  from  the  laws,  that  then  put  them  in  the  King’s 
power. 

Lord  Tweedale  was  then  at  London : And  he  fet  on  foot  aPropofitiom 
propofition,  that  came  to  nothing,  but  made  (o  much  noife,  ^/'hc  1” 
and  was  of  fuch  importance,  that  it  deferves  to  be  enlarged  on.Kin£doms* 
It  was  for  the  union  of  both  Kingdoms.  The  King  liked  it; 
becaufe  he  reckoned,  that,  at  lead  for  his  time,  he  (hould  be 
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1669.  fore  of  all  the  members  that  ihould  be  fent  up  from  Scotland. 
^<vS•'The  Duke  of  Buckingham  went  in  eafily  to  a new  thing:  And 
Lord  Keeper  Bridgman  was  much  for  it.  The  Lord  Lauder- 
dale preffed  it  vehemently:  It  made  it  neceffary  to  hold  a Par- 
liament in  Scotland , where  he  intended  to  be  the  King’s  Com- 
milfioner.  The  Earl  of  Twee  dale  was  for  it  on  other  accounts, 
both  to  fettle  the  eftablifhment  of  the  militia,  and  to  get  fome 
alterations  made  in  the  laws  that  related  to  the  Church : And  he 
really  drove  at  the  union,  as  a thing  which  he  thought  might  be 
brought  about.  Scotland , he  faid,  was  even  then  under  great  unea- 
finefs,  tho’  the  King  knew  the  ftate  of  that  Kingdom : But  when 
another  King  Ihould  reign  that  knew  not  Jofeph , (fo  he  expeffed 
it,)  the  Nation  would  be  delivered  up  to  favourites,  and  be  de- 
voured by  them:  Rich  provinces,  like  thofe  that  belong-? 
«d  to  Spam , could  hold  out  long  under  oppreflion:  But  a 
ppcir  country  would  be  foon  difpeopled,  if  much  oppreffed:  And 
if  a King  of  deep  defigns  againft  publick  liberty  Ihould  cards 
the  Scots , he  might  eafily  engage  them;  ^nce  a poor  country 
may  be  foppofed  filling  to  change  their  fcats,  and  to  break  in 
on  a richer  one:  There  was  indeed  no  fear  of  that  at  prefent  j 
for  the  dojtage  of  the  Nation  on  Prefbytery,  and  the  Hrmnefo 
with  which  the  Government  foppotted  Epifcopacy,  let  them  lo 
for  from  one.  another,  that  no  engagement  of  that  fort  could 
be  attenapfi^d, : But  if  a King  Ihould  take  a dextrous  method 
fexr  putting  that  out  of  the  way,  he  might  carry  Scotland  to  any 
defi.gn  he  thought  fit  to  engage  in.  Lord  Tweedale  blamed  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  much  for  laying  it  down  as  a maxim,  that  Scot- 
land was  tp  be  reckoned  as  the  third  part  of  the  Bland,  and  to 
be  treated  accordingly:  "Whereas  he  allured  me,  Scotland  for 
numbers,  of  people  was.  not  above  a temh  part,  and  for  wealth 
n,Ot  above  a fortieth  part  of  the  Ifland. 

The  difco.ude  of  the  union  was  kept  up,  till  it  was  relblved 
to  fommon  a new  Parliament  in  Scotland.  Then  Lord.  Lau- 
derdale made  the  King  reflet  . on  the  old  fcheme  he  had  laid 
before  him.  at  the  Reiteration:  And  he  undertook  to  managa 
the  Parliament  fo,  as  to  make  it  anfwcr  that  end  more  effectual- 
ly than  any  before  him  had  ever  done.  This  was  refolved  on 
in  the  fomraer  1669.  I being  then  at  Hamilton^  and  having 
got  the  belt  information  of  the  ftate  of  the  country  that  I could, 
wrote  a long  account  of  . all  k had  heard  to  the  Lord  Tweedale , 
and  concluded  it  with  an  advice  to  Put  fome  of  the  mote  mo- 
derate  of  the  Prelbyterians  into.  the.  vacant  Churches.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Murray  told  me,  the  letter  was  fo  well  liked,  that  it  was 
read  to  the  King. : Such  a letter  would  have  fignifyed  nothing, 
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if  Lord  Tweedale  had  not  been  fixed  in  the  fame  notion.  He  1 669. 
had  now  a paufible  thing  to  fupport  it.  So  my  principles,  and'^*v~N-' 
zeal  for  the  Church,  and  I know  not  what  befides  were  railed 
to  make  my  advice  fignify  fomewliat.  And  it  was  faid,  I was 
the  man  that  went-  molt  entirely  into  Leightonrfs  maxims.  So 
this  indifereet  letter  of  mine,  lent  without  communicating  it  to 
Leightoun , gave  the  deciding  ftroke.  And,  as  may  be  eafily  be- 
lieved, it  drew  much  hatred  on  me  from  all  that  either  knew  it, 
or  did  fufpeCt  it. 

The  King  wrote  a letter  to  the  Privy  Council,  ordering  them  The  King 
to  indulge  fuch  of  the  Prefbyterians  as  were  peaceable  and  loyal,  Sr  the  in-* 
fo  far  as  to  fuffer  them  to  ferve  in  vacant  Churches,  tho*  they  duigence. 
did  not  liibmit  to  the  prefent  cftablifhment : And  he  required 
them  to  fet  them  fuch  rules  as  might  preferve  order  and  peace, 
and  to  look  well  to  the  execution  of  them  : And  as  for  fuch  as 
could  not  be  provided  to  Churches  at  that  time,’  he  ordered 
a penfion  of  20  l.Jler.  a year  to  be  paid  every  one  of  them,  as 
long  as  they  lived  orderly.  Nothing  followed  on  the  fecond  ar- 
ticle of  this  letter : The  .Prefbyterians  look’d  on  this,  as  the 
King’s  hire  to  be  filent,  arid  not  to  do  their  duty : And  none  of 
them  would  accept  of  it.  But,  as  to  the  firft  part  of  the  letter, 
on  the  firft  Council  day  after  it  was  read,  twelve  of  the  Mini- 
fters  were  indulged:  They  had  parifhes  afligned  them:  And 
about  thirty  more  were  afterwards  indulged  in  the  fame  manner: 

And  then  a ftop  was  put  to  it  for  fome  time.  With  the  warrants 
that  they  had  for  their  Churches,  there  was  a paper  of  rules 
likewife  put  in  their  hands.  Hutchefon  in  all  their  names  made 
a fpeech  to  the  Council : He  began  with  decent  expreflions  of 
thanks  to  the  King,  and  their  Lordftiips:  He  laid,  they  fhould 
at  all  times  give  fuch  obedience  to  laws,  and  orders,  as  could 
ftand  with  a good  confidence.  And  fo  they  were  difmiffed.  As 
for  thofe  of  them  that  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  Churches  where 
they  had  ferved  before,  no  difficulty  could  be  made : But  thofe  of 
them  that  were  named  to  other  Churches  would  riot  enter  on 
the  ferving  them,  till  the  Church  feffions,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parifh  met,  and  made  choice  of  them  for  their  paftors,  and 
gave  them  a call 11  (as  they  worded  it)  to  ferve  among  them. 

But  upon  this,  fcruples  arofe  among  fome,  who  faid  the  peoples 
choice  ought  to  be  free,*  whereas  now  they  were  limited  to 
the  perfon  named  by  the  Council,  which  looked  like  an  elect- 
ion upon  a Conge  d' elite  with  a letter  naming'  the  perfon, 
with  which  they  had  often  diverted  themfelves.  But  fcruples 
are  mighty  things,  when  they  concur  with  inclination  or  inter- 
eft:  And  when  they  are  not  fupported  by  thefe,  men  learn  dif* 
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t66y.  tin&ions  to  get  free  from  them.  So  it  happened  in  this  cafe: 
'^“V'N~'For  tho’  fome  few  were  ftartled  at  thefe  things,  yet  they  lay  in 
no  man’s  way  j for  every  man  went,  and  was  pofTeffed  of  the 
Churches  marked  out  for  him.  And  at  firfl:  the  people  of  the 
country  ran  to  them  with  a fort  of  tranfport  of  joy.  Yet  this 
w.as  foon  cooled.  It  was  hoped,  that  they  would  have  begun 
their  miniftry  with  a publick  teftimony  againfl  all  that  had  been 
done  in  oppofition  to  what  they  were  accuflomed  to  call  the 
work  of  God.  But  they  were  filent  at  that  time,  and  preached 
only  rhe  doctrines  of  Chriflianity.  This  difgufted  all  thofe  who 
( loved  to  hear  their  Minifters  preach  to  the  times,  as  they  call’d 
it.  The  flop  put  to  the  Indulgence  made  many  conclude,  that 
thofe,  who  had  obtained  the  favour,  had  entred  into  fecret  en- 
gagements. So  they  came  to  call  them  the  King’s  Curates,  as 
they  had  called  the  Clergy  in  derifion  the  Bifhop’s  Curates. 
Their  caution  brought  them  under  a worfe  character  of  dumb 
dogs,  that  could  not  bark.  Thofe,  who  by  their  fierce  behaviour 
had  fhut  themfelves  out  from  a fhare  in  the  Indulgence,  began  to 
call  this  Eraftianifm,  and  the  Civil  Magiftrates  affuming  the  pow- 
er of  facred  matters.  They  faid,  this  was  vifibly  an  artifice  to  lay 
things  afleep  with  the  prefent  generation,*  and  was  one  of  the 
depths  of  Satan , to  give  a prefent  quiet,  in  order  to  the  certain 
deftrudion  of  Prefbytery.  And  it  was  alfo  laid,  that  there  was 
a vifible  departing  of  the  divine  afliftance  from  thofe  preachers: 
They  preached  no  more  with  the  power  and  authority  that  had 
accompanied  them  at  Conventicles.  So  many  began  to  fall  off 
from  them,  and  to  go  again  to  Conventicles.  Many  of  the 
preachers  confeffed  to  me,  that  they  found  an  ignorance  and  a 
deadnefs  among  thofe  who  had  been  the  hotteft  upon  their 
meetings,  beyond  what  could  have  been  imagined.  They  that 
could  have  argued  about  the  intrinfick  power  of  the  Church, 
and  Epifcopacy,  and  Prefbytery,  upon  which  all  their  fermons 
had  chiefly  run  for  feveral  years,  knew  very  little  of  the  eflen- 
tials  of  religion.  But  the  indulged  preachers,  inftead  of  letting 
themfelves  with  the  zeal  and  courage  that  became  them  againfl: 
the  follies  of  the  people,  of  which  they  confeffed  to  my  felf 
they  were  very  fenfible,  took  a different  method,-  and  ftudied 
by  mean  compliances  to  gain  upon  their  affedions,  and  to  take 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  fome  fiery  men,  that  were  going  up 
and  down  among  them.  The  tempers  of  fome  brought  them 
under  this  fervile  popularity,  into  which  others  went  out  of  a de- 
fire to  live  eafy. 
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The  Indulgence  was  fettled  in  a hurry.  But  when  it  came  to  i66y^ 
be  defcanted  on,  it  appeared  to  be  plainly  againft  law:  For  by 
the  Ad  reftoring  Epifcopacy  none  were  capable  of  benefices,  piained° of 
but  fuch  as  fhould  own  the  authority  of  Bifhops,  and  be  infti-  faswafaiDl1 
tuted  by  them.  So  now  the  Epifcopal  party,  that  were  wont  to 
put  all  authority  in  the  King,  as  long  as  he  was  for  them,  be- 
gan to  talk  of  law.  They  faid,  the  King’s  power  was  bounded 
by  the  law*  and  that  thefe  proceedings  were  the  trampling  of 
law  under  foot.  For  all  parties,  as  they  need  the  fhelter  of  law, 
or  the  ftretches  of  the  prerogative,  are  apt  by  turns  to  magnify 
the  one,  or  the  other.  Burnet  and  his  Clergy  were  out  of  mea- 
fiire  enraged  at  the  indigence.  They  were  not  only  abandon- 
ed, but  ill  ufed  by  the  people,  who  were  beginning  to  threat- 
en, or  to  buy  them  out  of  their  Ghurches,  that  they  alfo  might 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Indulgence.  The  Synod  of  the  Clergy 
was  held  at  Glafc.w  in  Otlober:  And  they  moved,  that  an  ad- 
drefs  might  be  drawn  up,  reprefenting  to  the  King  the  miferies 
they  were  under,  occafioned  by  the  Indulgence:  They  complain- 
ed of  it  as  illegal,  and  as  like  to  be  fatal  to  the  Church.  This 
was,  according  to  the  words  in  fome  of  their  A<5ts  of  Parliament, 
a mifreprefenting  the  King’s  proceedings,  in  order  to  the  alie- 
nating the  hearts  of  his  fubje&s  from  him,*  which  was  made  ca- 
pital, as  may  appear  by  the  account  given  in  the  former  book  of 
the  proceedings  againft  the  Lord  Balmennock.  He  that  drew  this 
addrefs  was  one  Rofs , afterwards  Archbifhop,  firft  of  Glafcow> 
and  then  of  St.  Andrews ; who  was  an  ignorant  man,  and  vio- 
lent out  of  meafure.  So  it  was  drawn  full  of  acrimony.  Yet  they 
refolved  to  keep  it  fecret,  till  advice  fhould  be  taken  upon  it  j 
and  accordingly  to  prefent  it  to  the  Privy  Council,  or  not.  A 
Copy  of  this  was  procured  by  indirect  methods:  And  it  was  lent 
up  to  Court,  after  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  come  off,  and 
was  in  his  way  to  hold  the  Parliament  in  Scotland.  Lord 
Lauderdale  had  left  all  his  concerns  at  Court  with  Sir  Robert 
Murray : For,  tho’,  at  his  Miftrifs’s  inftigation,  he  had  ufed  him 
very  unworthily,  yet  he  had  fo  great  an  opinion  of  his  vertue 
and  candor,  that  he  left  all  his  affairs  to  his  care.  As  foon  as 
the  King  faw  the  Clergy’s  addrefs,  he  faid,  it  was  a new  weft- 
ern  remonftrance:  And  he  ordered,  that  Burnet  fhould  not  be 
fuffered  to  come  to  the  Parliament,  and  that  he  fhould  be  pro- 
ceeded againft  as  far  as  the  law  could  carry  the  matter.  It  was 
not  eafy  to  ftretch  this  fo  far,  as  to  to  make  it  criminal.  But 
Burnet  being  obnoxious  on  other  accounts,  they  intended  to 
frighten  him  to  fubmit,  and  to  refign  his  Bifhoprick. 
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1669.  The  Parliament  was  opened  in  November.  Lord  Lauderdale's 
^J^jT^fpeech  ran  upon  two  heads.  The  one  was,  the  recommending 
mem  in  to  their  care  the  prefervation  of  the  Church,  as  eftablifhed  by 
law:  Upon  which  he  took  occafion  to  exprefs  great  zeal  for  Epif- 
copacy.  The  other  head  related  to  the  union  of  both  Kingdoms. 
All  that  was  done  relating  to  that  was,  that  an  Aft  pafs’d  for  a 
treaty  about  it:  And  in  the  following  fummer,  in  a fubfequent 
felfion,  Commiffioners  were  named,  who  went  up  to  treat  about 
it.  But  they  made  no  progrefs:  And  the  thing  fell  fo  loon, 
that  it  was  very  vifible  it  was  never  intended  in  good  earned:. 

The  Suprc-  The  two  firft  A<5ts  that  pafs’d  in  Parliament  were  of  more 
cTmyhjgh.  importance,  and  had  a deeper  defign.  The  firft  explained,  and 
afferted  the  King’s  Supremacy ; but  carried  it  in  fuch  general  words, 
that  it  might  have  been  ftretched  to  every  thing.  It  was  de- 
clared, that  the  fettling  all  things  relating  to  the  external  go- 
vernment of  the  Church  was  a right  of  the  Crown:  And  that  all 
things  relating  to  Ecclefiaftical  meetings,  matters,  and  perfbns, 
were  to  be  ordered  according  to  fuch  directions  as  the  King 
fhould  fend  to  his  Privy  Council:  And  that  thefe  fhould  be  pub- 
lifhed  by  them,  and  fhould  have  the  force  of  laws.  Lord  Lau- 
derdale very  probably  knew  the  fecret  of  the  Duke’s  religion, 
and  had  got  into  his  favour.  So  it  was  very  likely,  that  he  in- 
tended to  eftablilh  himfelf  in  it,  by  putting  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land wholly  in  his  power.  But  that  was  yet  a fecret  to  us  all  in 
Scotland.  The  method  he  took  to  get  it  pafs’d  was  this:  He 
told  all  thofc  who  loved  Prelbytery,  or  that  did  not  much  fa- 
vour the  Bifhops,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  keep  them  under,  by 
making  them  depend  abfolutcly  on  the  King:  This  was  indeed 
a transferring  the  whole  legillature,  as  to  the  matters  of  the 
Church,  from  the  Parliament,  and  veiling  it  fingly  in  the  King: 
Yet,  he  told  them,  if  this  was  done,  as  the  circumftances  might 
happen  to  be  favourable,  the  King  might  be  prevailed  on,  if  a 
dafh  of  a pen  would  do  it,  to  change  all  on  the  fudden:  Where- 
as that  could  never  be  hoped  for,  if  it  could  not  be  brought 
about,  but  by  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  a Parliament.  He 
made  the  Nobility  fee,  they  needed  fear  no  more  the  infolence  of 
Bifhops,  if  they  were  at  mercy,  as  this  would  make  them.  Sharp 
did  not  like  it,  but  durft  not  oppofe  it.  He  made  a long  dark  fpeech, 
copied  out  of  Dodor  Taylor,  diftinguifhing  between  the  Civil  and 
Ecclefiaftical  authority,*  and  then  voted  for  it:  So  did  all  the 
Bifhops  that  were  prefent:  Some  abfented  themfelves.  Leigh - 
torn  was  againft  any.  fuch  Ad:,  and  got  fome  words  to  be  alter- 
ed in  it.  He  thought,  it  might  be  ftretched  to  ill  ends:  And  fo 
he  was  very  averfe  to  it.  Yet  he  gave  his  vote  for  it,  not  hav- 
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ing  lufficiently  confidered  the  extent  of  the  words,  and  the  cohfe-  i66y. 
quences  that  might  follow  on  fuch  an  Aft;  for  which  he  was^-^'^ 
very  forry,  as  long  as  he  lived.  Bat  at  that  time  there  was  no 
apprehenfions  in  Scotland  of  the  danger  of  Popery.  Many 
of  the  belt  of  the  Epifcopal  Clergy,  Nairn,  and  Charters  in  par- 
ticular, were  highly  offended  at  the  Aft.  They  thought  it 
plainly  made  the  King  our  Pope.  The  Preibyterians  faid, 
it  put  him  in  Chrifi' s ftead.  They  faid,  the  King  had  alrea- 
dy too  much  power  in  the  matters  of  the  Church:  And  no- 
thing ruined  the  Clergy  more,  than  their  being  brought  into 
fervile  compliances,  and  a bale  dependance  upon  Courts.  I had 
no  lhare  in  the  connfels  about  this  Adi.  I only  thought  it  was 
defigned  by  Lord  Tweedale  to  juftify  the  Indulgence,  which  he 
protefted  to  me  was  his  chief  end  in  it.  And  nobody  could  ever 
tell  me  how  the  word  Eccleftaflical  matters  was  put  in  the  Adi. 
Leightoun  thought,  he  was  fure  it  was  put  in  after  the  draught 
and  form  of  the  Adi  was  agreed  on.  It  was  generally  charged 
on  Lord  Lauderdale.  And  when  the  Duke’s  religion  came  to  be 
known,  then  all  people  faw,  how  much  the  legal  lettlement  of 
our  religion  was  put  in  his  power  by  this  means.  Yet  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Aft  being  only  concerning  the  external  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  it  was  thought,  that  the  word  Ecclefiajli- 
cal  matters  were  to  be  confined  to  the  fenfe  that  was  limited  by 
the  preamble. 

The  next  Aft  that  pafs’d  was  concerning  the  Militia : All  that  An  A a for 
had  been  done  in  raifing  it  was  approved:  And  it  was  enafted, Mjiki°,um7 
that  it  Ihould  ftill  be  kept  up,  and  be  ready  to  march  into  any 
of  the  King’s  dominions,  for  any  caule  in  which  his  Majefty’s 
authority,  power,  or  greatncls  Ihould  be  concerned;  and  that 
the  orders  Ihould  be  tranfmitted  to  them  from  the  Council  board, 
without  any  mention  of  orders  from  the  King.  Upon  this  great 
refleftions  were  made.  Some  faid,  that  by  this  the  Army  was 
taken  out  of  the  King’s  power  and  command,  and  put  under 
the  power  of  the  Council:  So  that  if  the  greater  part  of  the 
Council  Ihould  again  rebel,  as  they  did  in  the  year  1638,  the 
Army  was  by  the  words  of  this  Aft  bound  to  follow  their  orders. 

But,  when  jealoufies  broke  out  in  England  of  the  ill  defigns  that 
lay  hid  under  this  matter,  it  was  thought  that  the  intent  of  this 
claufe  was,  that,  if  the  King  Ihould  call  in  the  Scotijh  Army, 
it  Ihould  not  be  neceffary  that  he  himfelf  Ihould  fend  any  or- 
ders for  it;  but  that,  upon  a fecret  intimation,  the  Council 
might  do  it  without  order,  and  then,  if  the  defign  Ihould  mif- 
carry,  it  Ihould  not  lie  on  the  King,  but  only  on  the  Council, 
whom  in  that  cafe  the  King  might  difown ; and  lo  none  about 
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1669.  him  fhould  be  blameable  for  it.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  valued 
himfelf  upon  thefe  A£ts,  as  if  he  had  conquered  Kingdoms  by 
them.  He  wrote  a letter  to  the  King  upon  it,  in  which  he  faid, 
all  Scotland  was  now  in  his  power:  The  Church  of  Scotland  was 
now  more  fubjedt  to  him  than  the  Church  of  England  was:  This 
Militia  was  now  an  Army  ready  upon  call:  And  that  every  man 
in  Scotland  was  ready  to  march,  whenfoever  he  fhould  order  it, 
with  feveral  very  ill  infinuations  in  it.  But  fo  dangerous  thing  it 
is  a to  write  fuch  letters  to  Princes:  This  letter  fell  into  Duke 
Hamilton's  hands  fome  years  after:  And  I had  it  in  my  hands  for 
fome  days.  It  was  intended  to  found  an  impeachment  on  it. 
But  that- happened  at  the  time  when  the  bufinefs  of  the  exclu- 
fion  of  the  Duke  from  the  fucceflion  of  the  Crowr?  was  fo  hot- 
ly pur  filed,  that,  this,  which  at  another  time  would  have  made 
great,  noife,  was  not  fo  much  confidered  as  the  importance  of 
of  it  might  feem  to  deferve.  The  way  how  it  came  into  fuch 
hands  was  this:  The  King,  after  he  had  read  the  letter,  gave  it 
to  Sir  Robert  Murray.  And  when  he  died  it  was  found  among 
his  papers.  He  had  been  much  trufted  in  the  King’s  laboratory, 
and  had  feveral  of  his  chymical  proceffes  in  his  hands.  So  the 
King  after  his  death  did  order  one  to  look  over  all  his  pa- 
pers for  chymical  matters:  But  all  the  papers  of  State  were 
let  alone.  So  this,  with  many  other  papers,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  executors.  And  thus  this  letter  came  into  Duke  Hamil- 
ton's hands  j who  would  have  made  ufe  of  it,  if  greater  matters 
had  not  been  then  in  agitation.  This  is  not  the  fingle  inftance, 
that  I have  known,  of  papers  of  great  confluence  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  executors  of  great  Miniflers,  that  might  have 
been  turned  to  very  bad  ufes,  if  they  had  fallen  into  ill  hands. 
It  feems  of  great  concern,  that  when  a Minifter,  or  an  Am- 
baffadour,  dies,  or  is  recalled,  or  is  difgraced,  all  papers  rela- 
ting to  the  fecrets  of  his  employment  fhould  be  of  right  in  the 
power  of  the  Government.  But  I of  all  men  fhould  complain 
the  leaft  of  this,  fince  by  this  remiffnefs  many  papers  of  a high 
nature  have  fallen  in  my  way. 

Bumet  turn-  By  the  A6t  of  Supremacy  the  King  was  now  matter,  and  could 
ed  r;«rd  turn  out  Bifliops  at  pleafure.  This  had  its  firft  effed  on  Bur - 
made  Arch- net-,  who  was  offered  a penfion,  if  he  would  fubmit  and  refign, 
G7^L°f  and  was  threatened  to  be  treated  more  feverely,  if  he  flood  out. 

He  complied,  and  retired  to  a private  flate  of  life,  and  bore  his 
difgrace  better  than  he  had  done  his  honours.  He  lived  four 
years  in  the  fhade,  and  was  generally  much  pitied : He  was  of 
himfelf  good  natured,  and  fincere;  but  was  much  in  the  power 
of  others : He  meddled  too  much  in  that  which  did  not  belong 
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to  him,  and  he  did  not  underftand,*  for  he  was  not  cut  out  for  1 669, 
a Court,  or  for  the  Miniftry:  And  he  was  too  remils  in  that^~v~\j 
which  was  properly  his  bufinefs,  and  which  he  underftood  to  a 
good  degree ; for  he  took  no  manner  of  care  of  the  fpiritual  part 
of  his  function.  .. 

At  this  time  the  Univerfity  of  Glafcow , to  whom  the  choice  The  date  1 
of  the  Profeffor  of  divinity  does  belong,  chofe  me,  tho’  un- 
known  to  them  all,  to  be  Profeffor  there.  There  was  no  fort""- 
of  artifice  or  management  to  bring  this  about:  It  came  of  them- 
felves:  And  they  did  it  without  any  recommendation  of  any  per- 
fon  whatfoever.  So  I was  advifed  by  all  my  friends  to  change 
my  poft,  and  go  thither.  ,This  engaged  me  both  into  much 
ftudy,  and  in  a great  deal  of  bufinefs.  The  Clergy  came  all  to 
me,  thinking  I had  fome  credit  with  thofe  that  governed,  and 
laid  their  grievances  and  complaints  before  me.  They  were 
very  ill  ufed,  and  were  fo  entirely  forfaken  by  their  people,  that 
in  mofl  places  they  (hut  up  their  Churches:  They  were  alfo 
threatened  and  affronted  on  all  occafions.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  country  came  much  to  me,  and  told  me 
fuch  ftrangc  things  of  the  vices  of  fome,  the  follies  of  others, 
and  the  indifcretions  of  them  all,  that,  tho’  it  was  not  reafbna- 
ble  to  believe  all  that  they  faid,  yet  it  was  impoffible  not  to  be-  . 
licve  a great  deal  of  it.  And  fo  I foon  faw,  what  a hard  pro- 
vince I was  like  to  have  of  it.  Accounts  of  the  ftate  of  thofe 
parts  were  expe&ed  from  me,  and  were  like  to  be  believed.  And 
it  was  not  eafy  to  know,  what  ought  to  be  believed,  nor  how 
matters  were  to  be  reprefentcd : For  I found  calumny  was  fo  equally 
practifed  on  both  fides,  that  I came  to  miftruft  every  thing  that 
I heard.  One  thing  was  vifible,  that  Conventicles  abounded, 
and  ftrange  do&rine  was  vented  in  them.  The  King’s  Supre- 
macy was  now  the  chief  fubjedt  of  declamation:  It  was  faid, 

Bifhops  were  indeed  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  but 
the  King’s  little  finger  would  be  heavier  than  their  loins  had 
been.  After  I had  been  for  fome  months  among  them,  and  had 
heard  fo  much,  that  I believed  very  little,  I wrote  to  Lord  Twee- 
dale  > that  diforders  did  certainly  increafe^  but,  as  for  any  parti- 
culars, I did  not  know  what  to  believe,  muchjefs  could  I fug- 
ged what  remedies  feemed  proper:  I therefore  propofed,  that  a 
Committee  of  Council  might  be  fent  round  the  country  to  exa-‘ 
mine  matters,  and  to  give  fuch  orders  as  were  at  prefent  necefi- 
fary  for  the  publick  quiet , and  that  they  might  prepare  a report  , . . 
againft  the  next  felfion  of  Parliament,  that  then  proper  remedies 
might  be  found  out. 
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1 669.  Duke  Hamilton,  Lord  Kincardin , P rimer ofe,  and  Drumond, 
^Tv^were  fent  to  thefe  parts.  They  met  firft  at  Hamilton , next  at 
teeofCmin- Glafcow:  Then  they  went  to  other  parts;  and  came  back,  and 
rounchhe  ended  their  circuit  at  Glafcow.  They  punilhed  fome  diforders. 
Weft.  and.  threatened  both  the  indulged  Ministers,  and  the  countries, 
with  greater  leverities,  if  they  Ihould  ftill  grow  more  and  more 
infolent  upon  the  favour  that  had  been  ihewed  them.  I was 
blamed  by  the  Prelbyterians  for  all  they  did,  and  by  the  Epis- 
copal party  for  all  they  did  not;  fince  thefe  thought  they  did 
too  little,  as  the  others  thought  they  did  too  much.  They  con- 
jfulted  much  with  me ; and  luffered  me  to  intercede  lo  effectual- 
ly for  thofe  whom  they  had  put  in  prifon,  that  they  were  all 
let  at  liberty.  The  Epifcopal  party  thought  I intended  to  make 
my  felf  popular  at  their  coft:  So  they  began  that  ftrain  of  fury 
and  calumny  that  has  purlued  me  ever  fince  from  that  fort  of 
people,  as  a Secret  enemy  to  their  intereft,  and  an  underminer 
of  it.  But  I was,  and  ftill  am,  an  enemy  to  all  force  and  vio- 
lence in  matters  of  confcience:  And  there  is  no  principle  that 
is  more  hated  by  bad,  ill  natured  Clergymen,  than  that. 

The  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Twee  dale  prefled  Leightoun  much 
to  accept  of  the  See  of  Glafcow.  He  declined  it  with  fo  much 
averfion,  that  we  were  all  uneafy  at  it.  Nothing  moved  him  to 
hearken  to  it,  but  the  hopes  of  bringing  about  the  accommodati- 
on that  was  propofed;  in  which  he  had  all  afliftance  promifed 
him  from  the  Government.  The  King  ordered  him  to  be  fent 
for  to  Court.  He  lent  for  me  on  his  way ; where  he  ftopt  a 
day,  to  know  from  me  what  profpeCt  there  was  of  doing  any 
good.  I could  not  much  encourage  him:  Yet  I gave  him  all 
the  hopes  that  I could  raile  my  felf  to : And  I was  then  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  accommodation  was  not  impracticable.  Up- 
on his  coming  to  London , he  found  Lord  Lauderdale's  temper 
was  much  inflamed : He  was  become  fierce  and  intractable.  But 
Lord  Tweedale  made  every  thing  as  ealy  to  him  as  was  poflible. 
They  had  turned  out  an  Archbifhop:  So  it  concerned  them  to 
put  an  eminent  man  in  his  room,  who  fliould  order  matters 
with  fuch  moderation,  that  the  Government  fhould  not  be  un- 
der perpetual  disturbance  by  reafon  of  complaints  from  thole 
parts. 

1670.  But  now  the  Court  was  entring  into  new  defigns,  into  which 
Lord  Lauderdale  was  thrufting  himlelf,  with  an  obfequious,  or 
rather  an  officious  zeal.  1 will  dwell  no  longer  at  prefent  on 
that,  than  juft  to  name  the  Duchels  of  Orleans's  coming  to  Do- 
ver, of  which  a more  particular  account  lhall  be  given,  after 

that 
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that  I have  laid  together  all  that  relates  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1670. 
1670,  and  the  whole  bufineft  of  the  Accommodation.  Leigh- 
toun  propofed  to  the  King  his  fcheme  of  the  Accommodation, 
and  the  great  advantages  that  his  Majefty’s  affairs  would  have, 
if  that  country  could  be  brought  into  temper.  The  King  was  inaru&ions 
at  this  time  gone  off  from  the  defign  of  a comprehenfion  in  En - commo^a* 
gland.  Toleration  was  now  thought  the  beft  way.  Yet  thetion- 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  poffefTed  him  with  the  neceffity  of  doing  fome- 
what  to  foften  the  Scots,  in  order  to  the  great  defign  he  was 
then  engaging  in.  Upon  that  the  King,  who  feldom  gave  him-1* 
felf  the  trouble  to  think  twice  of  any  one  thing,  gave  way  to  it. 
Leightourts  paper  was  in  fome  places  corrected  by  Sir  Robert 
Murray ; and  was  turned  into  inftrudions,  by  which  Lord  Lau- 
derdale was  authorifed  to  paft  the  conceffions,  that  were  to  be 
offered,  into  laws.  This  he  would  never  own  to  me,  tho’  Leigh- 
toun  fhewed  me  the  copy  of  them.  But  it  appeared  probable 
by  his  condud  afterwards,  that  he  had  fecret  directions  to  fpoii 
the  matter,  and  that  he  intended  to  deceive  us  all.  Lord  Twee- 
dale  was  more  to  be  depended  on.  But  he  began  to  loofe  ground 
with  Lady  Dyfert:  And  fo  his  intereft  did  not  continue  ftrong 
enough  to  carry  on  fuch  a matter. 

Leightoun  undertook  the  adminiftration  of  the  See  of  Glafcow: 

And  it  was  a year  after  this  before  he  was  prevailed  on  to  be 
tranflated  thither.  He  came  upon  this  to  Glafcow , and  held  a 
Synod  of  his  Clergy  j in  which  nothing  was  to  be  heard,  but 
complaints  of  defertion  and  ill  ufage  from  them  all.  Leigh-  Leightoun' i 
toun , in  a fermon  that  he  preached  to  them,  and  in  feveral  dif- jJsVQesr^; 
courfes,  both  in  publick  and  private,  exhorted  them  to  look  up 
more  to  God,  to  confider  themfelves  as  the  minifters  of  the 
Croft  of  Chrifi , to  bear  the  contempt  and  ill  ufage  they  met  with 
as  a Croft  laid  on  them  for  the  exercife  of  their  faith  and  patience, 
to  lay  afide  all  the  appetites  of  revenge,  to  humble  themfelves 
before  God,  to  have  many  days  for  feCret  fafting  and  prayers, 
and  to  meet  often  together  that  they  might  quicken  and  affift  one 
another  in  thofe  holy  exercifes : And  then  they'  might  exped  blef* 
fings  from  Heaven  upon  their  labours.  This  was  a new  (train 
to  the  Clergy.  They  had  nothing  to  fay  againft  it : But  it  was 
a comfortlefs  dodrine  to  them : And  they  had  not  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  it.  No  fpeedy  ways  were  propofed  for  forcing  the  people 
to  come  to  Church,  nor  for  fending  foldiers  among  them,  or 
railing  the  fines  to  which  they  were  liable.  So  they  went  home, 
as  little  edified  with  their  new  Bifhop,  as  he  was  with  them. 

"When  this  was  over,  he  went  round  fome  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  moft  eminent  of  the  indulged  Minifters,  and  carried  me 
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1670.  with  him.  His  bufinefs  was,  to  perfuade  them  to  hearken  to 
propofitions  of  peace.  He  told  them,  fome  of  them  would  be 
quickly  fent  for  to  Edenburgh,  where  terms  would  be  offered  them 
in  order  to  the  making  up  our  differences:  All  was  fincerely 
meant:  They  would  meet  with  no  artifices,  nor  hardfhips:  And 
if  they  received  thofe  offers  heartily,  they  would  be  turned  into 
laws:  And  all  the  vacancies  then  in  the  Church  would  be  filled 
by  their  brethren.  They  received  this  with  fo  much  indifference, 
or  rather  neglcdt,  that  it  would  have  cooled  any  zeal,  that  was 
lefs  warm,  and  Ids  adtive,  than  that  good  man’s  was.  They  were 
fcarce  civil  ,•  and  did  not  fo  much  as  thank  him  for  his  tender- 
nefs  and  care : The  more  artful  among  them,  fuch  as  Hutche - 
fon , laid,  it  was  a thing  of  general  concern,  and  they  were  but 
fingle  men.  Others  were  more  metaphyfical,  and  entertained 
us  with  fome  poor  arguings  and  diftindtions.  Letghtoun  began 
to  lofe  heart.  Yet  he  refolved  to  let  the  negotiation  on  foot, 
and  carry  it  as  far  as  he  could. 

When  Lord  Lauderdale  came  down  to  hold  a feffion  of  Par- 
liament, letters  were  writ  to  fix  of  the  Prefbyterian  preachers,, 
ordering  them  to  come  to  town.  There  was  a long  conference 
between  Leightoun  and  them,  before  the  Earls  of  LauderdaUy 
Rothes , Tweedale , and  Ktncardtn . Sharp  would  not  be  prefent 
at  it:  But  he  ordered  Paterfony  afterwards  Archbifhop  of  Glaf- 
cow  to  hear  all,  and  to  bring  him  an  account  of  what  paffed. 
Lelghfoun  laid  before  them  the  mifehief  of  our  divifions,  and  of 
thefehifm  that  they  had  occafioned:  Many  fouls  were  loft,  and 
many  more  were  in  danger  by  thele  means:  So  that  every  one 
ought  to  do  all  he  could  to  heal  this  wide  breach,  that  had  al- 
ready let  in  fo  many  evils  among  us*  which  were  like  to  make 
way  to  many  more:  For  his  own  part,  he  was  perfuaded  that 
Epifcopacy,  as  an  order  diftindt  from  Prefbyters,  had  continued 
in  the  Church  ever  fince  the  days  of  the  Apoftlesj  that  the 
world  had  every  where  received  the  Chriftian  religion  from  Bi- 
fhops,  and  that  a parity  among  Clergymen  was  never  thought 
of  in  the  Church  before  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  and 
was  then  fet  up  rather  by  accident  than  on  defign:  Yet,  how 
much  foever  he  was  perfuaded  of  this,  fince  they  were  of  ano- 
ther mipd,  he  was  now  to  offer  a temper  to  them,  by  which 
both  fides  might  ftill  preferve  their  opinions,  and  yet  unite  in 
carrying-on  the  ends  of  the  Gofpei  and  their  Mlniftry:  They 
had  Moderators  amongft  them,  which  was  no  divine  inftitution, 
but  only  a matter  of  order:  The  King  therefore  might  name 
thefe : And  the  making  them  conftant  could  be  no  fuch  encroach- 
ment on  their  function,  as  that  the  peace  of  the  Church  muft 
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be  broke  on  fuch  an  account:  Nor  could  they  fay,  that  the  1670.1 
bleffing  of  the  men  named  to  this  function  by  an  imposition  of 
hands  did  degrade  them  from  their  former  office,  to  (ay  no  more 
of  it:  So  they  were  ftill  at  lead  Minifters:  It  is  true,  others 
thought,  they  had  a new  and  fpecial  authority,  more  than  a 
bare  prefidency:  That  did  not  concern  them,  who  were  not 
required  to  concur  with  them  in  any  thing,  but  in  Submitting 
to  this  prefidency : And,  as  to  that,  they  (hould  be  allowed  to  de- 
clare their  own  opinion  againft  it,  in  as  full,  and  as  pubtick  a 
manner  as  they  pleafed:  He  laid  it  to  their  confciences,  to  con- 
fider  of  the  whole  matter,  as  in  the  prefence  of  God,  without 
any  regard  to  party,  or  popularity.  He  (poke  in  all  near  half 
an  hour,  with  a gravity  and  force  that  made  a very  great 
impreffion  on  thoSe  who  heard  it.  Hutchefon  anfwered,  and 
faid,  their  opinion  for  a parity  among  theClergy  was  well  known: 

The  prefidency  now  Spoke  of  had  made  way  to  a lordly  domi- 
nion in  the  Church:  And  therefore  how  inconfiderable  focver 
the  thing  might  feem  to  be,  yet  the  effe<5ts  of  it  both  had  been, 
and  would  be  very  confiderable : He  therefore  defired,  fome 
time  might  be  given  them  to  confider  well  of  the  propositions 
now  made,  and  to  confult  with  their  brethren  about  them:  And, 

Since  this  might  Seem  an  aSTembling  together  againft  law,  he 
defired,  they  might  have  the  King’s  Commiffioner’s  leave  for  it. 

This  was  immediately  granted.  We  had  a fecond  conference, 
in  which  matters  were  more  fully  opened,  and  pteffed  home, 
on  the  grounds  formerly  mentioned.  Lord  Lauderdale  made 
us  all  dine  together,  and  came  to  us  after  dinner:  But  could 
Scarce  reftrain  himfelf  from  flying  out;  for  their  behaviour 
Seemed  both  rude  and  crafty.  But  Letghtoun  had  prepared  him 
for  it,  and  prefted  him  not  to  give  them  a handle  to  excule  their 
flying  off,  by  any  roughneSs  in  his  deportment  towards  them. 

The  propofitions  offered  them  were  now  generally  known.  Sharp 
cried  out,  that  Epifcopacy  was  to  be  undermined,  fince  the 
negative  vote  was  to  be  let  go.  The  in/eriour  Clergy  thought, 
that  if  it  .took  effedt,  and  the  Presbyterians  were  to  be  general- 
ly brought  into  Churches,  they  would  be  neglected,  and  that 
their  people  would  forfake  them.  So  they  hated  the  whole  thing. 

The  bigotted  Prefbytcrians  thought,  it  was  a Share,  apd  the  doing 
that,  which  had  a fair  appearance  at  prefent,  and  was  meant  on- 
ly do  lay  that  generation  iu  their  graves  in  peace  $ by  which 
mean r Epifcopacy,  that  was  then  Shaking  over  all  the  Nation, 
would  come  to  have  another  root,  and  grow  again  out  of  that. 

But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Nation  approved  of  this  defign: 

And  they  reckoned,  either  we  Should  gain  our  point,  and  then 
i all 
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1670.  all  would  be  at  quiet,  or,  if  fuch  offers  were  rejeftcd  by  the 
Prclbyterians,  it  would  difcover  their  temper,  and  alienate  all 
indifferent  men  from  them ; and  the  Nation  would  be  convinced, 
how  unreafonable  and  ftubborn  they  were,  and  how  unworthy 
they  were  of  any  farther  favour.  All  that  was  done  in  this  fefli- 
on  of  Parliament  was,  the  railing  a tax,  and  the  naming 
Commiflioners  for  the  union  with  England ■,  befides  two  levere 
Adis  pafs’d  againft  Conventicles. 

New  fcveri-  There  had  been  a great  one  held  in  Fife,  near  Dunfermlin, 
Convenii!1  where  none  had  ever  been  held  before.  Some  Gentlemen  of 
dM.  eftates  were  among  them:  And  the  novelty  of  the  thing  drew  a 
great  croud  together;  for  intimation  had  been  given  of  it  fome 
days  before.  Many  of  thefe  came  in  their  ordinary  arms.  That 
gave  a handle  to  call  them  the  Rendezvous  of  rebellion.  Some 
of  them  were  taken,  and  brought  to  Edenburgh,  and  preffed  to 
name  as  many  as  they  knew  of  their  fellow  Conventiclers : But 
they  refufed  to  do  it.  This  was  fent  up  to  Court,  and  repre- 
fented  as  the  fore-runner  of  rebellion.  Upon  which  Lord  Lau- 
derdale, hearing  what  ufe  his  enemies  made  of  it,  was  tranfport- 
ed  almoft  to  fits  of  rage.  Severe  Adis  paffed  upon  it,  by  which 
their  fines  were  raifed  higher,  and  they  were  made  liable  to  ar- 
bitrary feverities.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  with  his  own  hand 
put  in  a word  in  the  Adi,  that  covered  the  Papifts,  the  fines  be- 
Thertform- ing  laid  on  fuch  of  the  reformed  religion  as  went  not  to  Church, 
ed  religion.  j_je  pretended  by  this  to  merit  with  the  Popifh  party,  the  Duke 
in  particular;  whofe  religion  was  yet  a fecret  to  us  in  Scot- 
land, tho’  it  was  none  at  Court.  He  faid  to  my  felf,  he  had 
put  in  thefe  words  on  defign  to  let  the  party  know,  they  were 
to  be  worfe  ufed  than  the  Papifts  themfelves.  All  Field  Con- 
venticles were  declared  treafonable:  And  in  the  preacher  they 
were  made  capital.  The  Landlords,  on  whofe  grounds  they  were 
held,  were  to  be  feverely  fined:  And  all  who  were  at  them  were 
to  be  punilhed  arbitrarily,  if  they  did  not  difcover  all  that  were 
prefent,  whom  they  knew.  Houfe  Conventicles,  crouded  with- 
out the  doors,  or  at  the  windows,  were  to  be  reckoned,  and  pu- 
nilhed,  as  Field  Conventicles.  Sir  Robert  Murray  told  me,  that 
the  King  was  not  well  pleafed  with  this  Aft,  as  being  extrava- 
gantly fevere;  chiefly  in  that  of  the  preachers  being  to  be  punifhed 
by  death.  He  faid,  bloody  laws  did  no  good ; and  that  he  would 
never  have  palled  it,  if  he  had  known  it  before  hand.  The 
half  of  the  Parliament  abhorred  this  Aft.  Yet  fo  abjeft  were 
they  in  their  fubmiflions  to  Lord  Lauderdale , that  the  young 
Earl  of  Cajfilis  was  the  Angle  perion  that  voted  in  the  negative. 
This  pafs’d  in  Parliament  lb  luddenly,  that  Letghtoun  knew  no- 
thing 
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thing  of  it,  till  it  was  too  late.  He  expoftulated  with  Lord  Twee-  1670 ; 
dale  feverely  about  it:  He  faid,  the  whole  complex  of  it  was  fo 
contrary  to  the  common  rules  of  humanity,  not  to  fay  Chriftia- 
nity,  that  he  was  afhamed  to  mix  in  counfels  with  thofe  who 
could  frame  and  pafs  fuch  A<fts : And  he  thought  it  fomewhat 
ftrange,  that  neither  he,  nor  I,  had  been  advifed  with  in  it. 

The  Earl  o {Tweedale  faid,  the  late  Field  Conventicle  being  a 
new  thing,-  it  had  forced  them  to  feverities,  that  at  another  time 
could  not  be  well  excufed : And  he  affured  us*  there  was  no  de- 
fign  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Leightoun  fentto  the  weftern  Counties  fix  Epifcopal  Divines,  all 
except  my  felf  brought  from  other  parts : Nairn  and Chartens  were 
two  of  them : The  three  others  Aird,  Cooky  an&Paterfon,  were  the 
beft  we  could  perfuade  to  go  round  the  country  to  preach  in  va- 
cant Churches,  and  to  argue  upon  the  grounds  of  the  accommo- 
dation with  fuch  as  fhould  come  to  them;  The  Epifcopal  Clergy, 
who  were  yet  in  the  country,  could  not  argue  much  for  any 
thing  $ and  would  not  at  all  argue  in  favour  of  a propofition  that 
they  hated.  The  people  of  the  country  came  generally  to  hear 
us,  tho’  not  in  great  crouds.  We  were  indeed  amazed  to  fee  a 
poor  commonalty  fo  capable  to  argue  upon  points  of  government, 
and  on  the  bounds  to  be  fet  to  the  power  of  Princes  in  matters  of 
religion : Upon  all  thefe  topicks  they  had  texts  of  fcripture  at  hand ; 
and  were  ready  with  their  anfwers  to  any  thing  that  was  faid  to 
them.  This  meafure  of  knowledge  was  fpread  even  among  the 
meaneft  of  them,  their  cottagers,  and  their  fervants.  They  were 
indeed  vain  of  their  knowledge,  much  conceited  of  themfelves, 
and  were  full  of  a moft  entangled  fcrupulofity ; fo  that  they  found, 
or  made,  difficulties  in  every  thing  that  could  be  laid  before 
them.  Wc  ftaid  about  three  months  in  the  country:  And  in 
that  time  there  was  a ftand  in  the  frequency  of  Conventicles. 

But,  as  foon  as  we  were  gone,  a fet  of  thofe  hot  preachers  went 
round  all  the  places  in  which  we  had  been,  to  defeat  all  the 
good  we  could  hope  to  do.  They  told  them,  the  Devil  was 
never  fo  formidable,  as  when  he  was  transformed  into  an  Angel 
of  light. 

The  outed  Minifters  had  many  meetings  in  feveral  parts  of  theThePresby- 
Kingdom.  They  found  themfelves  under  great  difficulties.  The^JJJJJ" 
people  had  got  it  among  them,  that  all  that  was  now  driven  at,  the  0f- 
was  only  to  extinguifh  Presbytery,  by  fome  feeming  conceflions,them.a  * 
with  the  prefent  generation  $ and  that  if  the  Minifters  went  into 
it,  they  gave  up  their  caufe,  that  fo  they  themfelves  might  be 
provided  for  during  their  lives,  and  die  at  more  eafe.  So  they, 
who  were  ftraDgely  fubdued  by  their  defire  of  popularity,  refolv- 
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1670.  cd  td  rejedt  the  propofitions , tho’  they  could  not  well  tell  on 
what  grounds  they  Ihould  juftify  it.  A report  was  alfo  fpread  a- 
mong  them,  which  they  believed,  and  had  its  full  effedt  upon 
them:  It  was  faid,  thatthe  King  was  alienated  from  the  Church 
of  England , and  weary  of  fupporting  F.pifcopacy  in  Scotland ■> 
and  fo  was  refolved  not  to  clog  his  Government  any  longer  with 
itj  and  that  the  conceflions  now  made  did  not  arife  from  any 
tendemefs  we  had  for  them,  but  from  an  artifice  to  preferve 
F.pifcopacy : So  they  were  made  believe,  that  their  agreeing  to 
them  was  really  a {lengthening  of  that  Government,  which  was  o- 
therwife  ready  to  fall  with  its  own  weight.  And  becaufc  a paf- 
fage  of  Scripture,  according  to  its  general  found,  was  apt  to  work 
much  on  them,  that  of  touch  not,  tafie  not,  handle  not,  it  was  often 
repeated  among  them.  It  was  generally  agreed  on  to  rejcdl  the 
offers  made  them.  The  next  debate  among  them  was,  about  the 
realons  they  Were  to  give  for  rej citing  them ; or  whether  they 
would  comply  with  aaother  proportion , which  Leightoim  had 
made  them,  that,  if  they  did  not  like  the  propofitions  he  had 
made,  they  would  foe,  if  they  could  be  more  happy  than  he 
was,  and  offer  at  other  propofitions.  In  their  meetings  they 
named  two  to  maintain  the  debate,  fro  and  con.  They  difputed 
about  the  proteftation  that  they  were  allowed  to  make:  And  Pro- 
tejlatio  contrar'ia  faBo  was  a maxim  that  was  in  great  vogue  among 
them.  They  argued  upon  the  obligation  by  the  Covenant  to 
maintain  their  Church,  as  then  eftablifhed,  in  doftrine,  wor/hip, 
difeipline,  and  government : And  fo  every  thing  that  was  contra- 
ry to  that,  was  represented  as  a breach  of  covenant:  And  none 
durft  objeil  to  that.  But  that  they  might  make  a propofition, 
which  they  were  fore  would  not  be  hearkened  to,  they  propofed, 
that  among  the  conceffions  to  be  infifted  on , one  might  be  a li- 
berty to  ordain  without  the  Bifhops.  When  we  heard  what  their  rea- 
fonings  were,  papers  were  writ,  and  font  among  them,  in  anfiver 
to  them.  But  it  is  a vain  thing  to  argue,  when  a refolution  is 
taken  up,  not  founded  on  argument;  and  arguments  are  only 
fought  for,  to  juftify  that  which  is  already  refolved  on.  We  prel- 
fed  them  with  this,  that,  notwithftanding  their  Covenant,  they 
themfelves  had  afterwards  made  many  alterations,  much  more 
important  than  dais  of  fubmitting  to  a conftant  Moderator,  named 
by  the  King:  Cromwell  took  from  them  the  power  of  meeting 
in  General  Affemblies:  Yet  they  went  on  doing  the  other  duties 
of  their  ftmdtion;  tho’ this,  which  they  eftvemed  the  greateft  of 
all  their  rights,  was  denied  diem:  When  an  order  came  out  to 
fequefter  the  half  of  the  benefices  of  fuch  as  Should  ftill  pray  for 
the  King,  they  upon  that  fubmitted,  tho’  before  they  had  affer- 
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ted  it  as  a duty,  to  which  they  were  bound  by  their  Covenant:  1670. 
Theiy  had  difcotatinued  their  miniftry,  in  obedience  to  laws  and 
proclamations  now  for  nine  years:  And  thofe,  who  had  accept- 
ed the  Indulgence,  had  come  in  by  the  King’s  authority,  and  had 
only  a parochial  government,  but  did  not  meet  in  Presbyteries: 

From  all  which  we  inferred,  that,  when  they  had  a mind  to  lay 
down  any  thing  that  they  thought  a duty*  or  to  fubmit  to  any 
thing  that  they  thought  an  invafion  of  their  rights,  they  could 
find  a diftin&ion  for  it:  And  it  was  not  edify  to  Ihew,  Why  they 
were  not  as  compliant  in  this  particular.  But  all  was  loft  labour: 

Hot  men  among  them  were  pofitive:  And  all  df  them  were  full 
of  contention. 

Duchefs  Hamilton  lent  for  fome  of  them,  Hutchefin  in  parti- 
cular. She  faid,  {he  did  not  pretend  to  underftand  nice  diftinc- 
tions,  and  the  terms  of  difpute:  Here  was  plain  fenfe:  The  coun- 
try might  be  again  at  quiet,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  that  were  outed 
admitted  to  Churches,  on  terms,  that  feemed  to  all  reafonable 
men  very  eafy:  Their  rejecting  this  would  give  a very  ill  cha- 
racter of  them,  and  would  have  very  bad  effects,  of  which  they 
might  fee  caufe  to  repent,  when  it  would  be  too  late.  She  told 
me,  all  that  fhe  could  draw  from  him,  that  fhe  underftood,  was, 
that  he  faw  the  generality  of  their  party  was  refolved  agaiuft  all 
treaties,  or  any  agreement;  and  that,  if  a fmall  number  ftiould 
break  off  from  them,  it  would  not  heal  the  old  breaches,  but 
would  create  new  ones.  In  conclufion,  nothing  was  like  to  fol- 
low on  this  whole  negotiation.  We,  who  were  engaged  in  it, 
had  loft  all  our  own  fide  by  offering  at  it:  And  the  Presbyterians 
would  not  make  one  ftep  towards  us. 

, Leightoun  defired  another  meeting  with  them  at  Pajley , to 
which  he  carried  me  and  one  or  two  more.  They  were  about 
thirty.  We  had  two  long  conferences  with  them.  Leightoun  laid  someconfe- 
out  before  them  the  obligations  that  lay  on  them  to  feek  for  peace 
at  all  times,  but  more  especially  when  we  already  faw  the  dif- 
mal  effedls  of  our  contentions:  There  could  be  no  agreement, 
unlefs  on  both  fides  there  was  a difpofition  to  make  fome  abate- 
ments, and  fome  fteps  towards  one  another:  It  appeared,  that 
we  were  willing  to  make  even  unreafonable  ones  on  our  fide: 

And  would  they  abate  nothing  in  theirs?  Was  their  opinion  fo 
mathematically  certain,  that  they  could  not  difpenfe  with  any  part 
of  it,  for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  faving  of  fouls? 

Many  poor  things  were  faid  on  their  fide,  which  would  have  made 
a lefs  mild  man,  than  he  was,  lofe  all  patience.  But  he  bore 
with  all:  And  urged  this  queftion  on  them.  Would  they  have 
held  communion  with  the  Church  of  God  at  the  time  of  the 
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1670.  council  of  Nice,  or  not?  If  they  fhould  fay,  not,  he  would  be 
defirous  of  entring  into  communion  with  them,-  fince  he 
mull  fay  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  let  my  foul  be  with  theirs: 
If  they  faid,  they  would ; then  he  was  lure,  they  would  not  re- 
ject the  offers  now  made  them,  which  brought  Epifcopacy  much 
lower  than  it  was  at  that  time.  One  of  the  moft  learned  among 
them  had  prepared  a fpeech  full  of  quotations,-  to  prove  the  dif- 
ference between  the  primitive  Epifcopacy  and  ours  at  prefent.  I 
was  then  full  of  thofe  matters:  So  I anfwered  all  his  fpeech,- 
and  every  one  of  his  quotations,  and  turned  the  whole  upon 
him,  with  advantages  that  were  too  evident  to  be  fo  much  as 
denied  by  their  own  party:  And,  it  feemed,  the  perfbn  himfelf 
thought  fo  ,•  for  he  did  not  offer  at  one  word  of  reply.  In  con- 
clufion , the  Prefbyterians  defired , that  the  proportions  might 
be  given  them  in  writing:  For  hitherto  all  had  pafs’d  only  ver- 
bally,- and  words,  they  faid,  might  be  mifunderflood , mifre- 
peated,  and  denied.  Leightoun  had  no  mind  to  doit:  Yet,  fince 
it  was  plaufible,  to  fay  they  had  nothing  but  words  to  fliew  to 
their  brethren,  he  wrote  them  down,  and  gave  me  the  original, 
which  I flill  have  in  my  hands  > but  fuffered  them  to  take  as  ma- 
ny copies  of  it  as  they  pleafed.  At  parting  he  defired  them  to 
come  9o  a final  refolution,  as  foon  as  they  could;  for  he  believ- 
ed , they  would  be  called  for  by  the  next  January  to  give  their 
anfwers.  And  by  the  end  of  that  month  they  were  ordered  to 
come  to  lidenburgh . I went  thither  at  the  fame  time  upon  Leigh - 
toun’s  defire. 

Atiafi  they  We  met  at  the  Earl  of  Rothes' s houfe,  where  all  this  treaty 

IccepfoHhe came  to  3 ^10rt  conclufion.  Hutchefon  in  all  their  names  faid, 

conceffions.  they  had  confidered  the  propofitions  made  to  them,  but  were  not 
fatisfied  in  their  confciences  to  accept  of  them.  Leightoun  de- 
fired to  know  upon  what  grounds  they  flood  out.  Hutchefon  faid 
it  was  not  fafe  to  argue  againfl  law.  Leightoun  faid,  that,  fince 
the  Government  had  fet  on  a treaty  with  them  in  order  to  the 
altering  the  laws,  they  were  certainly  left  to  a full  freedom  of  ar- 
guing  againfl  them:  Thefe  offers  were  no  laws:  So  the  arguing 
about  them  could  not  be  called  an  arguing  againfi  law:  He  of- 

fered them  a publick  conference  upon  them,  in  the  hearing  of 
all  that  had  a mind  to  be  rightly  informed:  He  faid,  the  peo- 

ple were  drawn  into  thofe  matters  fo  far,  as  to  make  a fchifmup- 
on  them:  He  thought,  it  was  therefore  very  reafonable,  that 
they  fnould  likewise  hear  the  grounds  examined,  upon  which 
both  fidcs  went.  Hutchefon  refufed  this : He  find,  he  was  but 
one  man ,-  and  that  what  he  faid  was  in  the  name  of  his  brethren 
who  had  given  him  no  farther  authority.  Leightoun  then  alked^ 
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if  they  had  nothing  on  their  fide  to  propofe  towards  the  healing  1670. 
of  our  breaches.  Hutchefon  anfwercd,  their  principles  were 
well  enough  known,  but  he  had  nothing  to  propole.  Up- 
on this  Leightoun,  in  a long  difeourfe,  told  what  was  the  de- 
lign  he  had  been  driving  at  in  all  this  negotiation:  It  was  to  pro- 
cure peace,  and  to  promote  religion : He  had  offered  fcveral 
things , which  he  was  perfuaded  were  great  diminutions  of  the 
juft  rights  ofEpifcopacy : Yet  fince  all  Church-power  was  for  edifi- 
cation, and  not  for  deftrurtion,  he  had  thought,  that  in  our 
prefent  circumftances  it  might  have  conduced  as  much  to  the 
intereft  of  religion,  that  Epifcopacy  Ihould  diveft  it  felf  of  a great 
part  of  the  authority  that  belonged  to  it,  as  the  Bilhop’s  ufing 
it  in  former  ages  had  been  an  advantage  to  religion : His  offers 
did  not  flow  from  any  miftruft  of  the  caufe : He  was  perfuaded, 
Epifcopacy  was  handed  down  thro’  all  the  ages  of  the  Church 
from  the  Apoftles  days:  Perhaps  he  had  wronged  the  order  by 
the  concelfions  he  had  made:  Yet  he  was  confident  God  would 
forgive  it,  as  he  hoped  his  brethren  would  excule  it:  Now 
they  thought  fit  to  reject  thele  concelfions,  without  either  offer- 
ing any  reafon  for  doing  it,  or  any  expedient  on  their  fide: 
Therefore  the  continuance  of  our  divifions  muft  lie  at  their  door, 
both  before  God  and  man:  If  ill  effeds  followed  upon  this,  he 
was  free  of  all  blame,  and  had  done  his  part.  Thus  was  this 
treaty  broke  off,  to  the  amazement  of  all  fober  and  difpalfio- 
nate  people,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  Sharp , and  the  reft  of  the 
Bilhops ; who  now  for  a while  feemed  even  pleafed  with  us,  be- 
caufe  we  had  all  along  afferted  Epifcopacy,  and  had  pleadedfor 
it  in  a high  and  pofitive  ftrain. 

I hope  this  will  be  thought  an  ufeful  part  of  the  hiftory  ofCmforcs 
that  time:  None  knew  the  fteps  made  in  it  better  than  my  felf.  This who?e° 
The  fierce  Epifcopal  men  will  Ice,  how  much  they  were  to  blame nu"“- 
for  accufing  that  Apoftolical  man  Leightoun,  as  they  did,  on  this 
occafion;  as  if  he  had  defigned  in  this  whole  matter  to  betray 
his  own  order,  and  to  fet  up  Prelbytery.  The  Prelbyterians 
may  alfo  fee,  how  much  their  behaviour  difgufted  all  wile,  mo- 
derate and  good  men,  when  they  rejeded  propofitions,  that  came 
fo  home  even  to  the  maxims  they  had  fet  up,  that  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  offending,  that  is  of  loofing  the  credit  they  had  with 
their  party,  could  be  fo  much  as  pretended  for  their  refilling  to 
agree  to  them.  Our  part  in  the  whole  negotiation  was  fincere 
and  open.  We  were  ailed  with  no  other  principle,  and  had 
no  other  defign,  but  to  allay  a violent  agitation  of  men’s  Ipirits, 
that  was  throwing  us  into  great  diftradions;  and  to  heal  a 
breach,  that  was  like  to  let  in  an  inundation  of  naileries  upon 
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1670.  us,  as  has  appeared  but  too  evidently  ever  fince.  The  high  par- 
keeping  ftill  their  old  biafs  to  perfection,  and  recovering  af- 
terwards their  credit  with  the  Government,  carried  violent  pro- 
ceedings fo  far,  that,  after  they  had  thrown  the  Nation  into  great 
convulfions,  they  drew  upon  themfelves  fuch  a degree  of  fury 
from  enraged  multitudes,  whom  they  had  opprefled  long  and 
heavily,  that,  in  conclufion,  the  Epifcopal  order  was  put  down,  as 
fhallbe  told  in  its  proper  place.  The  roughnels  of  our  own  fide, 
and  the  perverfenefs  of  the  Prelbyterians,  did  fo  much  alienate 
me  from  both,  thatl  relolved  to  withdraw  my  felf  from  any  far- 
ther meddling,  and  to  give  my  felf  wholly  to  ftudy.  I was  then, 
and  for  three  years  after  that,  offered  to  be  made  a Bifhop : But 
I refufed  it.  1 faw  the  counfels  were  altering  above : So  I refolved 
to  look  on,  and  fee  whither  things  would  turn. 


1671.  My  acquaintance  at  Hamilton , and  the  favour  and  friendfhip 
^1  met  with  from  both  the  Duke  and  Duchefs,  made  me  offer 
moirs  nfihcmy  fervice  to  them,  in  order  to  the  fearch  of  many  papers,  that 
were  very  carefully  preferved  by  them : For  the  Duchefs’s  uncle 
was  writ  by  had  charged  her  to  keep  them  with  the  fame  care,  as  fhe  kept 
lime.  the  writings  of  her  eftate;  fince  in  thefe  a full  juftification  of  her 
father’s  publick  actings,  and  of  his  own,  would  be  found,  when 
fhe  fhould  put  them  in  the  hands  of  one  that  could  fet  them  in 
order,  and  in  a due  light.  She  put  them  all  in  my  hands, 
which  I acknowledge  was  a very  great  truft:  And  I made  no 
ill  ufe  of  it.  I found  there  materials  for  a very  large  hiftory. 
I writ  it  with  great  fincerity ; and  concealed  none  of  their  errors. 
I did  indeed  conceal  feveral  things  that  related  to  the  King:  I 
left  out  fome  pafTages  that  were  in  his  letters ; in  fome  of  which 
was  too  much  weaknefs,  and  in  others  too  much  craft  and  an- 
ger. I got  thro’  that  work  in  a few  months.  When  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  heard  that  I had  finifhed  it,  he  defired  me  to 
come  up  to  him ; for  he  was  fure,  he  could  both  reftify  many 
things,  and  enlarge  on  a great  many  more.  His  true  defign  was, 
to  engage  me  to  put  in  a great  deal  relating  to  himtelf  in  that 
work.  I found  another  degree  of  kindnefs  and  confidence 
from  him  upon  my  coming  up,  than  ever  before.  I had  nothing 
to  aik  for  my  felf,  but  to  be  excufcd  from  the  offer  of  two  Bifhop- 
ricks.  But  whatfoever  I alkcd  for  any  other  perfon  was  granted : 
And  1 was  confidercd  as  his  favourite.  He  trufted  me  with  all 
fecrcts,  and  feemed  to  have  no  referves  with  me.  He  indeed 
prefled  me  to  give  up  with  Sir  Robert  Murray : And  I faw,  that 
upon  my  doing  that  1 fhould  have  as  much  credit  with  him 
as  I could  defire.  Sir  Robert  himfelf  apprehended  this  would  be 
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put  to  me,-  and  prefTed  me  to  comply  with  him  in  it..  But  I 167*1 
hated  fervitude,  as  much  as  I loved  him:  So  I refufed  it. flatly. 

I told  Lord  Lauderdale , that  Sir  Robert  had  been  as  afecond 
father,  or  governour  to  me,  and  therefore  I could  not  break 
friendfliip  with  him.  But  I promifed  to  fpeak  to  him  of  nothing 
that  he  trufted  to  me.  And  this  was  all  that  ever  he  could.bring 
me  to,  tho’  he  put  it  often  to  me.  . I was  treated  by  him  with 
an  entire  confidence.  Applications  were  made  to  me:  And  eve- 
ry thing  that  I propofed  was  done.  I laid  before  him  the  ill 
flate  the  affaiis  of  Scotland  were  falling  into,  by  histhrowing  off 
fo  many  of  his  friends.  Duke  Hamilton  and  he  had  been  for 
fome  years  in  ill  terms.  I laid  down  a method  for  bringing  them 
to  a better  underftanding.  I got  kind  letters  to  pafs  on  both 
fidcs,  and  put  their  reconciliation  in  fo  fair  a way,  that  upon 
my  return  to  Scotland  it  was  for  that  time  fully  made  up.  I had 
authority  from  him  to  try,  how  both  the  Earls  of  Argtle , and 
Twee  dale,  might  return  to  their  old  friendfhip  with  him.  The 
Earl  of  Argtle  was  ready  to  do  every  thing.  But  the  Earl  of  Athol 
had  propofed  a match  between  his  fon  and  Lady  Dyferfs  daugh- 
ter, and  he  had  an  hereditary  hatred  to  the  Lord  Argile  and  his 
family:  So  that  could  not  be  eafily  brought  about.  Lord  Twee- 
dale  was  refolvcd  to  withdraw  from  bufinefs.  The  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale had  for  many  years  treated  his  brother  the  Lord  Halton 
with  as  much  contempt  as  he  defer ved;  for  he  was  both  weak 
and  violent,  infolent  and  corrupt.  He  had  promifed  to  fettle 
his  eftate  on  his  daughter,  when  the  Lord  Tweedale\  fon  mar- 
ried her.  But  his  brother  offered  now  every  thing  that  Lady  Dy- 
fert  defired,  provided  fhe  would  get  his  brother  to  fettle  his  eftate 
on  him.  So  Lord  Halton  was  now  taken  into  affairs ; and  had  fo 
much  credit  with  his  brother,  that  all  the  dependance  was  upon 
him.  And  thus  the  breach  between  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and 
Tweedale  was  irreconcilable ; tho’  I did  all  I could  to  make  it  up. 

As  to  Church  affairs,  Lord  Lauderdale  afked  my  opinion  con- 
cerning them.  I gave  it  frankly  to  this  purpofe:  There  were  A farther  la-, 
many  vacances  in  the  difaffeded  Counties,  to  which  no  con- ^“3. 
formable  men  of  any  worth  could  be  prevailed  on  to  go:  So 
I propofed,  that  the  Indulgence  fliould  be  extended  to  them 
all ; and  that  the  Minifters  fliould  be  put  into  thofe  parifhes  by  cou- 
ples, and  have  the  benefice  divided  between  them,*  and,  in  the 
Churches  where  the  Indulgence  had  already  taken  place,  that 
a fecond  Minifter  fliould  be  added,  and  have  the  half  of  the 
benefice:  By  this  means  I reckoned,  that  all  the  outed  Minifters 
would  be  again  employed,  and  kept  from  going  round  the 
uninfe&ed  parts  of  the  Kingdom:  I alfo  propofed  that  they 
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167 fhould  be  confined  to  their  parifhes,  not  to  ftir  out  of  them 
without  leave  from  the  Bifhop  of  the  dioccfe,  or  a Privy  Coun- 
feilour;  and  that,  upon  tranfgreffing  the  rules  that  fhould  be 
fet  them,  a proportion  of  their  benefice  fhould  be  forfeited, 
and  applied  to  fome  pious  ufe.  Lord  Lauderdale  heard  me 
to  an  end:  And  then,  without  arguing  one  word  upon  any 
one  branch  of  this  fcheme,  he  defired  me  to  put  it  in  wri- 
ting; which  I did.  And  the  next  year,  when  he  came  down 
again  to  Scotland,  he  made  one  write  out  my  paper,  and  turned  it 
into  the  flyle  of  inflru&ions.  So  eafily  did  he  let  himfelf  be  go- 
verned by  thofe  whom  he  truflcd,  even  in  matters  of  great  con- 
fluence. Four  Bilhops  happened  to  die  that  year,  of  which 
Edenburgh  was  one.  I was  defired  to  make  my  own  choice: 
But  I refilled  them  all.  Yet  I obtained  a letter  to  be  writ,  by 
the  King’s  order,  to  Lord  Rothes , that  he  fhould  call  the  two 
Archbiflhops,  and  four  of  the  Officers  of  State,  and  fend  up  their 
opinion  to  the  King  of  the  perfons  fit  to  be  promoted : And  a 
private  letter  was  writ  to  the  Lords,  to  join  with  Letghtoun  in 
recommending  the  perfons  that  he  fhould  name.  Letghtoun 
was  uneafy,  when  he  found  that  Charteris , and  Nairn , as  well 
as  my  felf,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  Bifhopricks. 
They  had  an  ill  opinion  of  the  Court,  and  could  not  be  brought 
to  leave  their  retirement.  Letghtoun  was  troubled  at  this.  He 
faid,  if  his  friends  left  the  whole  load  on  him,  he  mull  leave  all 
to  providence.  Yet  he  named  the  bed  men  he  could  think  on. 
And,  that  Sharp  might  not  have  too  publick  an  affront  put  on 
him,  Letghtoun  agreed  to  one  of  his  nomination.  But  now  I go 
to  open  a feene  of  another  nature. 

Foreign  af-  The  Court  was  now  going  into  other  meafures.  The  Parli- 
fair*.  ament  had  given  the  King  all  the  money  he  had  afked  for  re- 
pairing his  fleet,  and  for  fupplying  his  ftores  and  magazines. 
An  alliance  Additional  revenues  were  alfo  given  for  fome  years.  But  at  their 
ret'oiffoo?  ^ fltc‘n8>  *n  t^ie  beginning  of  the  year  1670,  it  appeared  that 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  out  of  countenance  for  having  giv- 
en fo  much  money,  and  feemed  refolved  to  give  no  more.  All 
was  obtained  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. When  the  Court  faw  how  little  reafon  they  had  to  ex- 
pert farther  fiipplies,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  told  the  King, 
that  now  the  time  was  come  in  which  he  might  both  revenge 
the  attempt  on  Chatham , and  fhake  off  the  uneafy  reftraint  of  a 
Houfe  of  Commons.  And  he  got  leave  from  the  King  to  fend 
over  Sir  Ellis  Letghtoun  to  the  Court  of  France , to  offer  the 
project  of  a new  alliance,  and  a new  war.  Sir  Ellis  told  me 
this  himfelf:  And  was  proud  to  think,  that  he  was  the  firft  man 
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employed  in  thole  black  and  fatal  defigns.  But,  in  the  firft  pro-  1671. 
pofition  made  by  us,  the  fubduing  of  England,  and  the  tolerati- 
on  of  Popery,  here  was  offered,  as  that  with  which  the  defign 
muft  be  begun.  France,  feeing  England  fo  inclined,  refolved 
to  pufh  the  matter  farther. 

The  King’s  fifter,  the  Duchefs  of  Orleans , was  thought  theTheDuch- 
wittieft  woman  in  France.  The  King  of  France  had  made  love^  came^to 
to  her,  with  which  fhe  was  highly  incenfed,  when  fhe  faw  it  \^as  zw'< 
only  a pretence  to  cover  his  addreffes  to  Madamotfelle  LaValtere , 
one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  whom  he  afterwards  declared  open- 
ly to  be  his  Miftrifs : Yet  fhe  had  reconciled  her  felf  to  the  King  j 
and  was  now  fo  entirely  trufted  by  him,  that  he  ordered  her  to 
propofe  an  interview  with  her  brother  at  Dover.  The  King 
went  thither,  and  was  fo  much  charmed  with  his  fifter,  that 
every  thing  fhe  propofed,  and  every  favour  fhe  afked,  was  grant- 
ed. The  King  could  deny  her  nothing.  She  propofed  an  alli- 
ance in  order  to  the  conqueft  of  Holland.  The  King  had  a mind 
to  have  begun  at  home.  But  fhe  diverted  him  from  that.  It 
could  not  be  forefeen,  what  difficulties  the  King  might  meet 
with  upon  the  firft  opening  the  defign : As  it  would  alarm  all 
his  people,  fo  it  would  fend  a great  deal  of  wealth,  and  trade, 
and  perhaps  much  people  over  to  Holland:  And  by  fuch  an  ac- 
ceffion  they  would  grow  ftronger,  as  he  would  grow  weaker. 

So  fhe  propofed,  that  they  fhould  begin  with  Holland , and  at- 
tack it  vigoroufly,  both  by  fea  and  land : And  upon  their  fuc- 
cefs  in  that,  all  the  reft  would  be  an  eafy  work.  This  account 
of  that  negotiation  was  printed  twelve  years  after,  at  Parts,  by 
one  Abbot  Prtmt.  I had  that  part  of  the  book  in  my  hands,  in 
which  this  was  contained.  Lord  Prefion  was  then  the  King’s  En- 
voy at  Parts:  So  he,  knowing  how  great  a prejudice  the  publishing 
this  would  be  to  his  mafter’s  affairs,  complained  of  it.  The 
book  was  upon  that  fuppreffed  • and  the  writer  was  put  in  the 
Bafttlle.  But  he  had  drawn  it  out  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  Le  TeU 
Iter's  office:  So  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
thing.  Madame , as  this  book  fays,  prevailed  to  have  her  ficheme 
fettled,  and  fo  went  back  to  France.  The  journey  proved  fatal 
to  her : For  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  heard  fuch  things  of  her 
behaviour,  that  it  was  faid  he  ordered  a great  dofe  of  fublimatesoon  after 
to  be  given  her  in  a glafs  of  fuccory- water,  of  which  file  died  a ^as  P°yfon* 
few  hours  after  in  great  torments : And  when  fhe  was  opened, 
her  ftomach  was  all  ulcerated. 

Since  I mention  her  death,  I will  fet  down  one  ftory  of  her,  Some  of  her 
that  was  told  me  by  a perfon  of  diftin&ion,  who  had  it  from  intri6“«. 
fome  who  were  well  informed  of  the  matter.  The  King  of 
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1671.  I*  ■ance  had  courted  Madame  Soiffons,  and  made  a fiiew  of  court- 
ing  Madame.  But  his  affections  fixing  on  Madamoifelle  ha  l dli- 
ere , file  whom  he  had  forfaken,  as  well  as  fhe  whom  he  had  de- 
ceived, refolved  to  be  revenged:  And  they  entred  into  a friend- 
fiiip  in  order  to  that.  They  had  each  of  them  a Gallant:  Ma- 
dame had  the  Count  r/e  Quiche , and  the  other  had  the  Marquifs 
Des  [ aides,  then  in  great  favour  with  the  King,  and  a very 
graceful  perfon.  When  the  treaty  of  the  King  of  France’s  mar- 
riage was  fet  on  foot,  there  was  an  opinion  generally  received, 
that  the  Infanta  of  Spain  was  a woman  of  great  genius,  and 
would  have  a confidera'ole  ftroke  in  all  affairs.  So,  many  young 
men  of  Quality  fet  tluwnfelves  to  learn  the  Spanijh  language, 
to  give  them  the  more  credit  with  the  young  Queen.  All  that 
fell  to  the  ground,  when  it  appeared  how  weak  a woman  (lie 
was.  Thefe  two  Were  of  that  number.  Count  De  Guiche  watch- 
ed an  occalion,  when  a letter  from  the  King  of  Spain  was  giv- 
en to  his  daughter  by  the  Spanijh  Ambafiador,  and  fhe  tore 
the  envelope,  and  let  it  fall.  He  gathered  up  all  the  parcels 
of  it,  together  with  the  feal.  From  thefe  they  learnt  to  imitate 
the  King  of  Spain’s  writing.  And  they  fent  to  Holland  to  get 
a fcal  engraven  from  the  imprefiion  of  the  wax.  When  all  was 
prepared,  a letter  was  writ,  as  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
reproaching  his  daughter  for  her  tamcnefs  in  fuffering  fuch  an 
affront  as  the  King  put  on  her  by  his  amours,  with  reflexions 
full  both  of  contempt  and  anger  upon  the  King.  There  was 

Son, f of  the  one  Spantjlo  Lady  left  about  the  Queen:  So  they  forged  ano- 

initifiues.  t]1cr  iettcrj  as  from  the  Spanijh  Ambafiadour  to  her,  with  that  to 
the  Queen  inclofed  in  it,  defiring  her  to  deliver  it  fecretly  into  the 
Queen’s  own  hand.  And  they  made  a livery,  fuch  as  the  Spa- 
nijh Ambafiadour’s  pages  wore:  And  a boy  was  fent  in  it  with 
the  letter.  The  Lady  fufpeCted  no  forgery ; but  fancied,  the 
letter  might  be  about  fome  matter  of  State.  She  thought  it 
fafeft  to  carry  it  to  the  King,  who  reading  it  ordered  an  enqui- 
ry to  be  made  about  it.  The  Spanijh  Ambafiadour  faw  he  was 
abufed  in  it.  The  King  fpoke  to  the  Marquis  Des  Vardes , not 
fufpeCting  that  he  was  in  it,  and  charged  him  to  fearch  after 
the  auchour  of  this  abufe  that  was  intended  to  be  put  on  him. 
The  two  Lddies  now  rejoyced,  that  the  looking  after  the  difeo- 
Very  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a man  fo  much  concerned  in  it. 
He  amufed  the  King  with  the  enquiries  that  he  was  making, 
tho*  he  was  ever  in  a wrong  feent.  But  in  all  this  time  Madame 
was  fo  plealed  with  his  conduct,  that  lhe  came  to  like  his  per- 
fon j and  had  fo  little  command  of  her  lelf,  that  fhe  told  Ma- 
dame SoiJJ'ons , file  was  her  rival.  The  other  readily  complied 
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with  her.  And,  by  an  odd  piece  of  extravagance,  he  was  lent  for : 1671. 
And  Madam  Soiffbns  told  him,  fince  he  was  in  Madame' s favour, 
fhe  releafed  him  from  all  obligations,  and  delivered  him  over  to 
her.  The  Marquis  Des  Fardes  thought,  this  was  only  an  artifice 
of  gallantry,  to  try  how  faithful  he  was  to  his  amours:  So  he 
declared  himfelf  incapable  of  changing,  in  terms  full  of  refpeft 
for  Madame , and  of  paffion  for  the  other.  This  raifed  in  Ma- 
dame fo  deep  a refentment,  that  fhe  refolved  to  facrifice  Des  Var- 
des,  but  to  fave  the  Count  De  Quiche.  So  fhe  gave  him  notice, 
that  the  King  had  difcovered  the  whole  intrigue ; and  charged  him 
to  haften  out  of  France.  And,  as  foon  as  fhe  believed  that  he  was 
in  Flanders , fhe  told  all  to  the  King  of  France.  LTpon  which  Des 
Vardes  was  not  only  difgraccd,  but  kept  long  a prifoner  in  Ai- 
gues  Mortes.  And  afterwards  he  was  fuffered  to  come  to  Mon- 
pelier.  And  it  was  almoft  twenty  years  after,  before  he  was  fuf- 
fered to  come  to  Court.  I was  at  Court  when  he  came  firft  to 
it.  He  was  much  broke  in  his  health,  but  was  become  a philofo- 
pher,  and  was  in  great  reputation  among  al  l Des  Cartes's.  followers. 
Madame  had  an  Intrigue  with  another  perfon,  whom  I knew  well, 
the  Count  of  Treville.  When  fhe  was  in  her  agony,  fhe  faid, 
adieu  Treville.  He  was  fo  ftruck  with  this  accident,  that  it  had 
a good  effect  on  him ; for  he  went  and  lived  many  years  among 
the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  became  both  a very  learned, 
and  devout  man.  He  came  afterwards  out  into  the  world.  I 
law  him  often.  He  was  a man  of  a very  fweet  temper,  only 
a little  too  formal  for  a French  man.  But  he  was  very  fincere. 

He  was  a Janfenift.  He  hated  the  Jefirits.  And  had  a very  mean 
opinion  of  the  King,  which  appeared  in  all  the  inftances,  in 
which  it  was  fafe  for  him  to  fhew  it. 

Upon  Madame' % death,  as  the  Marfhal  Bellefonds  came  from  The  ireity 
France  with  the  complement  to  the  Court  of  England,  fo  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  was  fent  thither  on  pretence  to  return  the 
complement,  but  really  to  finifh  the  treaty.  The  King  of  France 
ufed  him  in  fo  particular  a manner,  knowing  his  vanity,  and  ca- 
reffed  him  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  went  in  without  referve 
into  the  interefts  of  France.  Y et  he  protefted  to  me,  that  he 
never  confentcd  to  the  French  fleet’s  coming  into  our  feas  and 
harbours.  He  faid,  he  was  offered  40000  I.  if  he  could  perfuade 
the  King  to  yield  to  it:  And  he  appealed  to  the  Earl  of  Dorfet 
for  this,  who  was  on  the  fecret . He  therefore  concluded,  fince, 
after  all  the  unenfinefs  fhewed  at  firft,  the  King  had  yielded  to 
it,  that  Lord  Arlington  had  the  money.  Lord  Shaftsbary  laid 
the  blame  of  this  chiefly  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  : For  he 
told  me,  that  he  himfelf  had  writ  a peremptory  inftruction  to 
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1671.  him  from  the  King,  to  give  up  all  treaty,  if  the  French  did  in- 
fid  on  the  fending  a fleet  to  our  afliftance.  And  therefore  he 
blamed  him,  as  having  yielded  it  up,  fince  he  ought  to  have 
broke  off  all  farther  treaty,  upon  their  infilling  on  this.  But  the 
Duke  of  York  told  me,  there  was  no  money  given  to  corrupt  the 
King’s  Minifters;  that  the  King  and  he  had  long  infilled  on 
having  all  their  fupplies  from  France  in  money,  without  a fleet; 
and  that  the  French  fhewed  them  it  was  not  polhble  for  them  to 
find  out  funds  for  fo  great  an  expence,  unlefs  we  took  a Iqua- 
dron  of  their  fhips;  fince  they  could  not  both  maintain  their 
own  fleet,  and  furnifli  us  with  the  money  that  would  be  nccef- 
fary,  if  we  took  not  their  Iquadron.  It  was  agreed,  that  the 
King  Ihould  have  35:0000/.  a year  during  the  war,  together 
with  a fleet  from  France.  England  was  to  attack  the  Dutch  by 
fea,  while  the  King  of  France  (hould  invade  them  by  land  with 
a mighty  Army,  it  was  not  doubted,  but  that  the  States  would 
find  it  impoffible  to  refill  lo  great  a force,  and  would  therefore 
fubmit  to  the  two  Kings:  So  the  divifion  they  agreed  on  was, 
that  England  Ihould  have  Zealand , and  that  the  King  of  France 
Ihould  have  all  the  reft,  except  Holland , which  was  to  be  given 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange , if  he  would  come  into  the  alliance; 
And  it  (hould  be  Hill  a trading  country,  but  without  any  capi- 
tal (hips.  Lord  Lauderdale  faid  upon  that  occafion  to  me,  that 
whatfoever  they  intended  to  do,  they  were  refolved  to  do  it  ef- 
fectually all  at  once:  But  he  would  not  go  into  farther  particulars. 
That  the  year  1671  might  be  fatal  to  other  Common-wealths, 
as  well  as  to  the  States,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  encouraged  to 
make  a conqueft  of  Genoa  -,  tho  he  afterwards  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt: And  the  King  of  Denmark  was  invited  into  the  alliance, 
with  the  offer  of  the  town  of  Hamburgh , on  which  he  had 
long  fet  his  heart.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  fent  to  give  a 
luftre  to  that  negotiation,  which  was  chiefly  managed  by  Mr. 
Henjhaw ; who  told  me,  that  we  offered  that  King  lomc  fhips 
to  aflift  him  in  feizing  that  rich  town.  But  he  was  then  in  thole 
engagements  with  the  Sates  of  Holland,  that  even  this  offer  did 
not  prevail  on  him. 

Lockbtn  Lockhart  was  at  this  time  brought  to  Court  by  Lord  Lauder- 

fruut.  dale,  hoping  that  he  would  continue  in  an  entire  dependance  on 
him,  and  be  his  creature.  He  was  under  fo  great  a jealouly  from 
the  Government  for  his  former  actings,  that  he  was  too  eaiy  to 
enter  into  any  employment,  that  might  bring  him  into  favour, 
not  fo  much  out  of  any  ambition  to  rife,  as  from  a defire  to  be 
fafe,  and  to  be  no  longer  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  the  Court: 
For  when  a foreign  Minifter  alked  the  King’s  leave  to  treat  with 
6 him 
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him  in  his  mailer’s  name,  the  King  confented;  but  with  this  1671* 
(evere  reflexion,  that  he  believed  he  would  be  true  to  any  body 
but  himielf.  He  was  fent  to  the  Courts  of  Brandenburgh  and 
Lunenburgh,  either  to  draw  them  into  the  alliance,  or,  if  that 
could  not  be  done,  at  lead  to  fecure  them  from  all  apprehenfi- 
ons.  But  in  this  he  had  no  fuccefs.  And  indeed  when  he  faw 
into  what  a negotiation  he  was  engaged,  he  became  very  unea- 
ly  • For,  tho’  the  blacked  part  of  the  fecret  was  not  truded  to 
him,  as  appeared  to  me  by  his  indrudtions,  which  I read  after 
his  death  ,•  yet  he  faw  whither  things  were  going.  And  that 
affe&ed  him  fo  deeply,  that  it  was  believed  to  have  contributed 
not  a little  to  the  languilhing  he  foon  fell  under,  which  ended  in 
his  death  two  years  after. 

The  war  being  thus  refolved  on,  fome  pretences  were  in  the  Ponded 
next  place  to  be  fought  out  to  excufe  it:  For,  tho’  the  King  oflh^zw^ 
France  went  more  roundly  to  work,  and  published  that  he  wasWar- 
fo  ill  fatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  States,  that  it  did  not  con- 
fid  with  his  glory  to  bear  it  any  longer,  yet  we  thought  it  de- 
cent for  us  to  name  fome  particulars.  It  was  faid,  we  had  fome 
pretenfions  on  Surinam , not  yet  compleatly  fatisfied ; and  that 
the  States  harboured  traitors,  that  fled  from  judice,  and  lived 
in  Holland:  Some  medals  were  complained  of,  that  feemed  dif- 
honourable  to  the  Kingj  as  alio  fome  p;6tures:  And,  tho’  thefe 
were  not  made  by  publick  order,  yet  a great  noife  was  raifed 
about  them.  But  an  accident  happened,  that  the  Court  laid 
great  hold  of.  The  Dutch  fleet  lay  off  the  coad  of  Eng- 
land the  former  year:  And  one  of  the  King’s  Yatchs  failed  by^ 
and  cxpe&ed  they  lhould  drike  fail.  They  faid , they  ne- 
ver refufed  it  to  any  man  of  war:  But  they  thought  that  honour 
did  not  belong  to  fuch  an  inconfiderable  veffel.  I was  then  at 
Court:  And  I law  joy  in  the  looks  of  thofe  that  were  in  the  fe- 
cret. Selden  had  in  his  Mare  claufum  raifed  this  matter  fo  high* 
that  he  made  it  one  of  the  chiel  rights  and  honours  of  the 
Crown  of  England , as  the  acknowledgement  of  the  King’s  Em- 
pire in  the  four  feas.  The  Dutch  offered  all  fatisfa&ion  for 
the  future  in  this  matter:  But  they  would  not  fend  their  Admi- 
ral over  as  a criminal.  While  France  was  treating  with  England, 
they  continued  to  amufe  th e Dutch:  And  they  fo  poffefled  De 
Groot , then  the  Dutch  Ambaflador  at  Pans , or  they  corrupted 
him  into  a belief  that  they  had  no  defign  on  them,  that  they 
were  too  fecure,  and  depended  too  much  on  his  advertifements. 

Yet  the  States  entred  into  a negotiation,  both  with  Spain  and 
the  Emperour,  and  with  the  King  of  Denmark , the  Ele&or  of 
Brandenburgh , and  the  Duke  oi  Lunenburgh . The  King  of 
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1671.  Sweden  was  yet  under  age : And  the  Miniftry  there  defired  a neu- 
trality.  Fiance  and  England  fent  two  Ambaffadors  to  them, 
both  men  of  great  probity,  Pompone  and  Coventry , who  were 
both  recalled  at  the  fame  time  to  be  Secretaries  of  State.  Co- 
ventry was  a man  of  wit  and  heat,  of  fpirit  and  candor.  He  ne- 
ver gave  bad  advices:  But  when  the  King  followed  the  ill  ad- 
vices that  others  gave,  he  thought  himlclt  bound  to  excufe,  if 
not  to  juftify  them.  For  this  the  Duke  of  Tork  commended 
him  much  to  me.  He  faid,  in  that  he  was  a pattern  to  all  good 
fubjeCts,  fince  he  defended  all  the  King’s  counfels  in  publick, 
even  when  he  had  blamed  them  moft  in  private  with  the  King 
himfelf.  • 


1671.  Our  Court  having  rcfolved  on  a war,  did  now  look  out  for 
money  to  carry  it  on.  The  King  had  been  running  into  a great 
up  of  the  h debt  ever  fince  his  Reftoration.  One  branch  of  it  was  for  the  pay 
Exchequer.  0p  tbat;  flcet  tjiat  brought  him  over.  The  main  of  it  had  been 

contracted  during  the  former  Dutch  war.  The  King  in  order 
to  the  keeping  his  credit  had  dealt  with  fome  Bankers,  and  had 
alfigned  over  the  revenue  to  them.  They  drove  a great  trade, 
and  had  made  great  advantage  by  it.  The  King  paid  them 
at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent:  And  they  paid  thofe  who  put  money 
in  their  hands  only  6 per  cent:  And  had  great  credit;  for  pay- 
ments were  made  very  punctually.  The  King  had  in  lome  pro- 
clamations given  his  faith,  that  he  would  continue  to  make  good 
all  his  alignments,  till  the  whole  debt  fhould  be  paid,  which 
was  now  growing  up  to  almoft  a million  and  a half.  So  one  of 
the  ways  propofed  for  fupplying  the  King  with  money  was,  that 
he  fhould  (top  thefe  payments  for  a year,  it  being  thought  cer- 
tain that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  King  would  be  out  of  all  hisne- 
ceffities,  by  the  hopes  they  had  of  fuccefs  in  the  war.  The  Earl 
of  Shaft sbury  was  the  chief  man  in  this  advice.  He  excufcd  it 
to  me,  telling  me  what  advantage  the  Bankers  had  made,  and 
how  juft  it  was  for  the  King  to  bring  them  to  an  account  for 
their  ufury  and  extortions:  And  added,  that  he  never  meant 
the  hop  fhould  run  beyond  the  year.  He  certainly  knew  of  it 
before  hand;  and  took  all  his  own  money  out  of  the  Bankers 
hands,  and  warned  fome  of  his  friends  to  do  the  like.  Lord 
Lauderdale  did  about  this  time  marry  Lady  Dyfert  upon  his  own 
Lady’s  death : And  {he  writ  me  a long  account  of  the  {hutting  up 
the  Exchequer,  as  both  juft  and  neceffary.  The  Bankers  were 
broke;  and  great  multitudes,  who  had  trufted  their  money  in 
their  hands,  were  ruined  by  this  dilhonourablc  and  perfidious 
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a&ion.  Bnt  this  gave  the  King  only  his  own  revenue  again.  1672. 
So  other  ways  were  to  be  found  for  an  encreale  of  treafure. 

By  the  peace  of  Breda  it  was  provided,  that,  in  order  to  the  The  attempt 
fecurity  of  trade,  no  merchant’s  ihips  ihould  be  for  the  future 
fallen  on,  till  fix  months  after  a declaration  of  war.  The  Dutch 
had  a rich  fleet  coming  from  Smyrna , and  other  parts  in  the 
Mediterranean , under  the  convoy  of  a few  men  of  war.  Our 
Court  had  advice  of  this.  And  Holmes  was  ordered  to  lye  for 
them,  and  to  take  them  near  the  Ille  of  H ight  with  eight  men 
of  war.  As  he  was  failing  thither  he  met  Spragge,  who  was 
returning  from  the  Straits  with  a fquadron  of  our  fhips;  and 
told  him,  that  he  had  failed  along  with  the  Dutch  moll  of  the 
way,  and  that  they  would  pal's  within  a day  or  two.  Holmes 
thought,  he  was  much  too  llrorig  for  them ; fo  did  not  ac- 
quaint Spragge  with  his  defign : For,  if  he  had  (lopp’d  him  to  af- 
fid  in  the  execution,  probably  the  whole  fleet  had  been  taken, 
which  was  reckoned  worth  a million  and  a half.  When  they 
came  up,  Holmes  fell  upon  them : But  their  convoy  did  their 
part  fo  well,  that  not  only  the  whole  fleet  failed  away,  while 
they  kept  him  in  play,  but  they  themfelves  got  off  at  lafl  fa- 
voured by  a mid:  And  there  were  only  a few  (hips  taken,  of  fo 
fmall  a value,  that  they  were  not  worth  the  powder  that  was 
(pent  in  the  a<5lion.  This  was  a breach  of  faith , fuch  as  even 
Mahometans  and  Pyrates  would  have  been  afhamed  of.  The  un- 
fuccelsfulnefs  of  it  made  it  appear  as  ridiculous,  as  it  was  bale. 

Holmes  was  preffed  to  put  it  on  the  Dutch  refufing  to  (Irike  fail. 

Yet  that  was  fo  falle,  and  there  were  fo  many  witneffes  to  it,  that 
he  had  not  the  impudence  to  affirm  it. 

To  crown  all,  a Declaration  was  ordered  to  be  fet  out,  fufpen-  a DcctamU 
ding  the  execution  of  all  penal  laws,  both  againft  Papifts  and 
Nonconformifts.  Papifts  were  no  more  to  be  profecuted  for  their 
way  of  worlhip  in  their  own  houfes,  and  the  Nonconformifts 
were  allowed  to  have  open  Meeting  Houfes ; for  which  they  were 
to  take  out  licences,  and  none  were  to  difturb  thole  who  Ihould 
meet  for  worftiip  by  virtue  of  thole  licences.  Lord  Kee- 
per Bridgman  had  loll  all  credit  at  Court:  So  they  were  leeking 
an  occafion  to  be  rid  of  him,  who  had  indeed  loil  all  the  repu- 
tation he  had  formerly  acquired,  by  his  being  advanc’d  to  a poll 
of  which  he  was  not  capable.  He  refufed  to  put  the  feal  to  the 
Declaration,  as  judging  it  contrary  to  law.  So  he  was  difmifs’d,  and 
the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  was  made  Lord  Chancellour.  Lord  Clifford 
was  made  Lord  Trealurer:  Lord  Arlington  and  Lord  Lauderdale 
had  both  of  them  the  Garter:  And,  as  Arlington  was  madeanEarl, 
Lauderdale  was  made  a Duke : And  this  Junto,  together  with  the 
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\6 72.  Duke  of  Buckingham,  being  called  the  Cabal,  it  was  oblerved, 
that  Cabal  proved  a technical  word,  every  letter  in  it  being  the 
fir  ft  letter  of  thole  five,  Clifford,  Afhly,  Buckingham,  Arlington , 
and  Lauderdale . They  had  all  of  them  great  presents  from  France , 
befides  what  was  openly  given  them:  For  the  French  Ambafta- 
dour  gave  them  all  a pi&ure  of  the  King  of  France  let  in  dia- 
monds, to  the  value  of  3000  /.  Thus  was  the  Nation,  and  our 
religion,  as  well  as  the  King’s  faith  and  honour,  let  to  fale,  and 
fold.  Lord  Shaftsbury  relolvcd  to  recommend  himlelf  to  the 
confidence  of  the  Court  by  a new  ftrain  never  before  thought  of. 
He  laid,  the  writs  for  chooling  the  members  of  the  Houle  of  Com- 
mons might  be  iftued  out  in  the  intervals  of  a feflion,*  and  the 
elections  made  upon  them  were  to  be  returned  into  Chancery,  and 
fettled  there.  So  the  writs  were  iftued  out,  but  whether  any  elec- 
tions were  made  upon  them,  and  returned,  I cannot  tell.  I know, 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  intended  to  have  impeached  him  for  this 
among  other  things:  But  he  had  the  forelight  and  fkill  to  prevent 
it.  When  the  Declaration  for  Toleration  was  publilhed,  great 
endeavours  were  ufed  by  the  Court  to  perfuade  the  Nonconfor- 
mifts  to  make  addreftes  and  complements  upon  it.  But  few  were 
fo  blind,  as  not  to  fee  what  was  aimed  at  by  it. 

ThePresby-  The  Duke  was  now  known  to  be  a Papift:  And  the  Duchels 
was  much  fufpe&ed.  Yet  the  Presbyterians  came  in  a body:  And 
Ih^Xoicra-  M ant  on  in  their  name  thanked  the  King  for  it,  which  of- 

iion.  fended  many  of  their  beft  friends.  There  was  alfo  an  order,  to 
pay  a yearly  penlion  of  fifty  pounds  to  mod  of  them,  and  of  an 
hundred  pounds  a year  to  the  chief  of  the  party.  Baxter  lent  back 
his  penlion,  and  would  not  touch  it.  But  moft  of  them  took  it. 
All  this  I fay  upon  Dr.  Stillingfleet’s,  word  who  aftured  me,  he 
knew  the  truth  of  it.  And  in  particular,  he  told  me,  that  Pool, 
who  wrote  the  Synoplis  of  the  criticks,  confefted  to  him,  that  he 
had  had  fifty  pounds  for  two  years.  Thus  the  Court  hired  them 
to  be  filent:  And  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  fo,  and 
very  compliant.  But  now  the  pulpits  were  full  of  a new  ftrain: 
Popery  was  every  where  preached  againft,  and  the  authority  of 
the  laws  was  much  magnified.  The  Bifhops,  the  Bilhop  of  Lon- 
don in  particular,  charged  the  Clergy  to  preach  againft  Popery, 
and  to  inform  the  people  of  the  controverfy  between  us  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  This  alarmed  the  Court,  as  well  as  the  City, 
and  the  whole  Nation.  Clifford  began  to  Ihew  the  heat  of  his 
temper ; and  feemed  a fort  of  Enthufiaft  for  Popery.  The  King 
complained  to  Sheldon  of  this  preaching  on  controverfy,  as  done 
on  purpole  to  inflame  the  people,  and  to  alienate  them  from  him, 
and  his  government.  Upon  this  Sheldon  called  fome  ©f  the  Cler- 
gy 
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gy  together  to  confider  what  anfwer  he  fhould  make  the  King,  i6jz. 
if  he  preffed  him  any  farther  on  that  head.  Ttllotfon  was  one  of 
thefe:  And  he  fuggefted  this  anfwer,  that,  fince  the  King  him- 
felf  profeffed  the  Proteftant  religion,  it  would  be  a thing  with- 
out a precedent,  that  he  fhould  forbid  his  Clergy  to  preach  in 
defence  of  a religion  which  they  believed,  while  he  himlelf  faid  he 
was  of  it.  But  the  King  never  renewed  the  motion. 

While  things  were  in  this  fermentation,  the  Duchefs  of  Tort  The  Da- 
died.  It  was  obferved,  that  for  fifteen  months  before  that  time J-'j’ of3ari 
fhe  had  not  received  the  facrament ; and  that  upon  all  occafi- 
ons  fhe  was  excufing  the  errours  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
charged  with , and  was  giving  them  the  beft  colours  they  were 
capable  of.  An  unmarried  Clergy  was  alfo  a common  topick  with 
her.  Morly  had  been  her  father  confeffour : For,  he  told  me, 
fhe  pradtifed  fecret  confeffion  to  him  from  the  time  that  fhe 
was  twelveyears  old  : And,  when  he  was  fent  away  from  the  Court, 
he  put  her  in  the  hands  of  Blanford,  who  died  Bifhop  of  IVorcefier. 

Morley  alfo  told  me,  that  upon  the  reports  that  were  brought  him 
of  her  flacknefs  in  receiving  the  facrament,  fhe  having  been  for 
many  years  punftual  to  once  a month,  he  had  fpoken  plainly  to 
her  about  it,  and  told  her  what  inferences  were  made  upon  it. 

She  pretended  ill  health,  and  bufinefs ; but  protefted  to  him,  fhe 
had  no  fcruples  with  relation  to  her  religion,  and  was  ftill  of  the 
Church  of  England-,  and  affined  him,  that  no  Popifh  Pried  had 
ever  taken  the  confidence  to  fpeak  to  her  of  thofe  matters.  He 
took  a folemn  engagement  of  her,  that,  if  fcruples  fhould  arife 
in  her  mind,  fhe  would  let  him  know  them,  and  hear  what  he 
fhould  offer  to  her  upon  all  of  them.  And  he  proteded  to 
me,  that  to  her  death  fhe  never  owned  to  him  that  fhe  had  any 
fcruples,  tho’  fhe  was  for  fome  days  entertained  by  him  at  Earn- 
ham , after  the  date  of  the  paper  which  was  afterwards  publifhed 
in  her  name.  All  this  pafs’d  between  the  Bifhop  and  me,  upon 
the  Duke’s  fhewing  me  that  paper  all  writ  in  her  own  hand,  which 
was  afterwards  publifhed  by  Maimburg.  He  would  not  let  me  take 
a copy  of  it;  but  he  gave  me  leave  to  read  it  twice.  And  I went 
immediately  to  Morley,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  it;  from 
whom  1 had  all  the  particulars  already  mentioned.  And  upon 
that  he  concluded,  that  that  unhappy  Princefs  had  been  prevail- 
ed onto  givefalfewoods  under  her  hand,  and  to  pretend  that  thefe 
were  the  grounds  of  her  converfion.  Along  decay  of  health  came 
at  laft  to  a quicker  crifis  than  had  been  apprehended.  All  of 
the  fudden  (he  fell  into  the  agony  of  death.  Blanford  was  fent  for, 
to  prepare  her  for  it,  and  to  offer  her  the  facrament.  Before 
he  could  come,  the  Queen  came  in,  and  fat  by  her.  He  was 
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1671.  modeft  and  humble,  even  to  a fault.  So  he  had  not  prefence 
of  mind  enough  to  begin  prayers,  which  probably  would  have 
driven  the  Queen  out  of  the  room.  But,  that  not  being  done, 
'fhe  pretending  kindnefs  would  not  leave  her.  The  Bifhop  fpoke 
but  little  and  fearfully.  He  happened  to  fay,  he  hoped  {he  con- 
tinued ftill  in  the  truth:  Upon  which  fhe  aflced,  what  is  truth: 
And  then,  her  agony  encreafing,  fhe  repeated  the  word  T ruth  T ruth 
often:  And  in  a few  minutes  after  fhe  died,  very  little  beloved,  or 
lamented.  Her  haughtinefs  had  raifed  her  many  enemies.  She 
was  indeed  a firm,  and  a kind  friend:  But  the  change  of  her  re- 
ligion made  her  friends  reckon  her  death  rather  a blefling  than 
a lofs  at  that  time  to  them  all.  Her  father,  when  he  heard  of 
her  fhaking  in  her  religion,  was  more  troubled  at  it,  than  at  all 
his  own  misfortunes.  He  writ  her  a very  grave  and  long  letter 
upon  it,  eDclofed  in  one  to  the  Duke.  But  fhe  was  dead  before 
it  came  into  England.  I have  fet  down  all  that  1 know  concern- 
ing the  fatal  alliance  with  France , and  our  preparations  for  the 
fecond  Dutch  War. 

But  that  I may  open  the  fcene  more  diftinctly,  I will  give  as 
particular  an  account  as  I was  able  to  gather  of  the  affairs  of 
the  States  of  Holland  at  this  time.  And,  becaufe  this  was  the 
fifth  great  crifis,  under  which  the  whole  Proteftant  religion  was 
brought,  I will  lead  my  reader  thro*  a full  account  of  them  all; 
fince  I may  probably  lay  things  before  him,  that  he  may  other- 
wife  pals  over,  without  making  due  reflections  on  them. 

Thefirft  The  firft  crifis  was,  when  Charles  V.  by  the  defeating  the  Duke 
Pr^Sen»RthC  Saxony , and  the  getting  him  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hejfe  in-- 
religion.  to  his  hands,  had  fubdued  the  Smalcaldick  league ,-  in  which  the 
ftrength  of  the  Proteftant  religion  did  then  confift,  having  been 
weakened  by  the  fucceeding  deaths  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I. 
Upon  that  defeat  all  fubmitted  to  the  Emperor:  Only  the  Town 
of  Magdeburgh  flood  out.  The  Emperor  fhould  either  not  have 
trufled  Maurice , or  have  ufed  him  better:  And  it  feems,  that 
he  reckoned  Maurice  had  neither  religion  nor  honour,  fince  his 
ambition  had  made  him  betray  his  religion,  and  abandon  his 
party.  When  Maurice  had  got  the  Electorate,  he  made  him- 
felf  fare  of  the  Army ; and  entred  into  an  alliance  with  France , 
and  other  Princes  of  the  Empire,*  and  made  fo  quick  a turn  on 
the  Emperor,  that  he  had  almoft  farprifed  him  at  Inchfpruck , 
and  of  a fudden  overturned  all  that  defign,  upon  which  the  Em- 
peror had  been  labouring  for  many  years.  This  ended  in  the 
Edict  of  PaJfattj  which  fettled  the  peace  of  Germany  for  that 
time. 
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The  fecond  Crifis  was,  towards  the  end  of  Queen  Mat  Ys  reign,  1 672. 
when  the  Protedant  religion  Teemed  cxtinguifhed  in  England-,  Xcoad 
and  the  two  Cardinals  of  Lorrain  and  Granvell , then  the  chief1 Criiis. 
Miniders  of  the  two  Crowns,  defigned  a peace  for  that  very 
end,  that  their  maders  might  be  at  leifure  to  extirpate  herefy, 
which  was  then  fpreading  in  both  their  dominions.  But,  after 
they  had  formed  their  fcheme,  Queen  Mary  died,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  England.  Soon  after  that  the 
King  of  France  was  accidentally  killed;  So  that  Kingdom  fell 
under  a long  continuance  of  a minority,  and  a civil  war.  And 
the  Netherlands  felt  from  thence,  and  from  England , fuch  en^- 
couragement,  that  they  made  the  longed  and  braved  refidance 
that  is  to  be  found  in  all  hidoryj  w'hich  was  in  a great  meafare 
owing  to  the  obdinate  and  implacable  cruelty  of  Philip  II,  and 
his  great  didance  from  the  fcene  of  the  war;  and  was  pad  all 
poflibility  of  being  made  up,  by  reafbn  of  his  perfidious  breach 
of  all  agreements,  and  his  ufing  thole  that  ferved  him  well  in 
fo  bafe  a manner,  as  he  did  both  the  Duke  of  Alvti,  and  the 
Prince  of  Parma . 

The  third  Crifis  laded  from  1585  to  the  year  1589.  Then  The  third 
began  the  League  of  France.  The  Prince  of  Parma  was  viCtori-Gtlfis* 
ous  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Prince  of  Orange  Was  murdered. 

The  States  fell  under  great  didra&ions.  And  Spain  entered  into  a 
defign  of  dethroning  the  Queen  of  England , and  putting  the 
Queen  of  Scots  in  her  dead.  In  order  to  that  they  were  for 
fome  years  preparing  the  greated  fleet  that  the  world  had  ever 
feen,  which  came  to  be  called  the  Invincible  Armada.  All  Eu- 
rope was  amazed  at  thefe  great  preparations : And  many  conjec- 
tures were  made  concerning  the  defign  of  fuch  a vad  fleet.  Some 
thought  of  Conjlantinople.  Others  talked  of  JEgypt,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Emperor  of  the  Abijfens.  But  that  which  was 
mod  probable  was,  that  King  Philip  intended  to  make  a great 
effort,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  Netherlands  in  one 
campaign.  At  lad  the  true  intent  of  it  was  found  out.  Wal- 
fingham's  chief  fpies  were  Prieds : As  he  ufed  always  to  fay,  an 
adtive,  but  vicious,  Pried  was  the  bed  fpy  in  the  world.  By 
one  of  thefe  he  had  advice,  that  the  King  of  Spain  had  fixed 
on  a refblution  with  relation  to  his  fleet,-  but  that  it  was  not  yet 
communicated  to  any  of  his  Miniders  in  foreign  Courts.  The 
King  himfelf  had  indeed  writ  a letter  about  it  to  the  Pope:  But 
it  was  not  entred  in  any  office:  So  this  was  all  that  the  intel- 
ligence from  Madrid  could  difeover.  Upon  this  one  was  lent 
to  Venice , from  whence  the  correfpondence  with  Rome  was  held. 

And  at  Rome  it  was  found  out,  that  one  of  the  Pope’s  chief 
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1671.  confidents  had  a Miftrils,  to  whom  twenty  thoufand  crowns  Were 
given  for  a fight  and  copy  of  that  letter.  The  copy  of  it  was  fent 
over  loon  after  Chr'tflmafs , in  the  winter  158  6.  By  it  the  King 
of  Spain  had  acquainted  the  Pope,  that  the  defign  of  his  fleet 
was  to  land  in  England , to  deftroy  Queen  Elizabeth , and  here- 
fy,  and  to  fet  the  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne : In  this  he  had 
the  concurrence  of  the  Houfe  of  Gutfe:  And  he  aho  depended 
on  the  King  of  Scotland.  This  proved  fatal  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  It  is  true,  King  J ames  lent  one  Steward , the  anccftor 
of  the  Lord  Blantye , who  was  then  of  his  bedchamber,  with 
an  earned:  and  threatening  meflage  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for 
faving  his  mother.  But  in  one  of  the  intercepted  letters  of 
the  French  Ambafladours  then  in  Scotland , found  among  Wal- 
fmghams  papers,  it  appears,  that  the  King,  young  as  he 
was  then,  was  either  very  double,  or  very  inconftant  in  his  re- 
folutions.  The  French  Ambafladour  allured  him,  that  Steward 
had  advifed  the  Queen  to  put  a fpcedy  end  to  that  bufinefs, 
which  way  {he  pleafedj  and  that  as  for  his  mafter’s  anger,  he  would 
foon  be  pacified,  if  {he  would  but  fend  him  dogs  and  deer.  The 
King  was  fo  offended  at  this,  that  he  faid,  he  would  hang  him 
up  in  his  boots,  as  foon  as  he  came  back.  Yet  when  he  came 
back,  it  was  fo  far  from  that,  that  he  lay  all  that  night  in  the 
bedchamber.  As  for  the  pompous  Embafly  that  was  fent  from 
France  to  proteft  againft  it,  Maurier  has  told  a very  probable 
(lory,  of  Henry  III,  writing  a letter  with  them  to  the  Queen, 
advifing  her  to  proceed  with  all  hafte  to  do  that  which  the  Em- 
bafly was  fent  to  prevent.  He  faw,  the  Houle  of  Guife  built  a 
great  part  of  their  hopes  on  the  profpeft  of  their  coufin’s  com- 
ing to  the  Crown  of  England , which  would  cut  off  all  the  hopes 
the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  had  of  afliftance  from  thence.  I have 
feen  an  original  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicejler's  to  the  Earl  of 
Bedford , who  had  married  his  After,  and  was  then  Governour 
of  Berwick , telling  him,  that,  how  high  foever  the  French  Am- 
bafladours had  talked  in  their  harangues  upon  that  occafion, 
calling  any  proceeding  againft  the  Queen  of  Scots  an  open  in- 
dignity, as  well  as  an  a<5  of  hoftility  againft  France , fince  {he 
was  Queen  Dowager  of  France  $ yet  all  this  was  only  matter  of 
form  and  decency,  that  was  extorted  from  the  King  of  France ; 
and,  how  high  foever  they  might  talk,  they  were  well  aflured 
he  would  do  nothing  upon  it.  So  that  unfortunate  Queen  fell 
at  that  time,  by  realon  of  the  Spanifh  preparations  to  conquer 
England , under  the  pretence  of  letting  her  on  the  throne.  She 
died,  much  more  decently  than  {he  had  lived,  in  Febr.  1^87. 
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But  the  Court  of  England  faw,  that  if  King  Philip's  fleet  was  1671. 
in  a condition  to  conquer  England,  he  would  not  abandon 
defign  for  her  being  put  ont  of  the  way  j and  that  he  certainly  fleet  came 
intended  to  conquer  it  for  himfelf,  and  not  for  another.  So  ^tended, 
orders  were  given  to  make  all  poflible  hafte  with  a fleet.  Yet 
they  were  lb  little  provided  for  fuch  an  invafion,  that,  tho*  they 
had  then  twenty  good  fhips  upon  the  flocks,  it  was  npt  poflible  to 
get  them  in  d condition  to  ferve  that  fummer:  And  the  defign  of 
Spain  was  to  fail  over  in  1587.  So,  unlels  by  corruption,  or 
any  other  method,  the  attempt  could  be  put  off  for  that  year, 
there  was  no  ftrength  ready  to  refill  fo  powerful  a fleet.  But, 
when  it  leemed  not  poflible  to  divert  the  prefent  execution  of  fo 
great  a defign,  a merchant  of  London  to  their  furprile  undertook 
it.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  the  revenue  of  Spain , 
with  all  their  charge,  and  all  that  they  could  raife.  He  Knew 
all  their  funds  were  fo  Iwallowcd  up,  that  it  was  impoflible  for 
them  to  vi&ual,  and  fet  out  their  fleet,  but  by  their  credit  in  the 
banic  of  Genoa.  So  he  undertook  to  write  to  all  the  places  of 
trade,  and  to  get  luch  remittances  made  on  that  bank,  that  he 
fliould  by  that  means  have  it  lo  entirely  in  his  hands,  that  there 
fhould  be  no  money  current  there,  equal  to  the  great  occafion 
of  victualling  the  fleet  of  Spain.  He  reckoned,  the  keeping  fuch 
a trealure  dead  in  his  hands  till  the  feafon  of  victualling  was 
over,  would  be  a lofs  of  40000  /.  And  at  that  rate  he  would 
lave  England.  He  managed  the  matter  with  luch  fecrecy,  and 
fuccels,  that  the  fleet  could  not  be  fet  out  that  year.  At  fo 
fmall  a price,  and  with  fo  Ikillful  a management,  was  the  Nati- 
on faved  at  that  time.  This  it  leems  was  thought  too  great  a 
myftery  of  State  to  be  communicated  to  Cambden , or  ’to  be  pub- 
lifhed  by  him,  when  the  inftructions  were  put  in  his  hands  for 
writing  the  hiftory  of  that  glorious  reign.  But  the  famous 
Boyle , Earl  of  Cork , who  had  then  a great  lhare  in  the  affairs  of 
Ireland , came  to  know  it,*  and  told  it  to  two  of  his  children, 
from  whom  I had  it.  The  ftory  is  fo  coherent,  and  agrees  lb 
well  with  the  ftate  of  affairs  at  that  time,  that  it  leems  highly 
credible.  And,  if  it  is  true,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  curiouleft 
paflages  in  our  whole  Englifh  hiftory.  I return  from  this  di- 
greflion,  which  I hope  will  be  no  unacceptable  entertainment 
to  the  reader : It  is  well  known,  how  the  defign  of  the  Armada 
milcarried : And  loon  after  that  the  Duke  of  Gnife  was  ftabbed : 

Not  long  after  Henry  III.  was  alfo  ftabbed  : And  Henry  IY.  luc- 
ceeded,  who  broke  the  League,  with  which  the  great  defigns  of 
Spain  fell  to  the  ground.  So  happily  did  this  third  Crifis  pals 
over. 

The 
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1671.  The  fourth  Crifis  was  from  the  battel  of  Prague  to  the  year 
1630,  in  which,  as  was  told  in  the  firft  book,  not  only  the 
Grids.  EleCtor  Palatine  fell,  .but  almoft  all  the  Empire  came  under  the 
Auftrtan  yoke.  All  attempts  to  {hake  it  off  proved  unfuccefsful, 
and  fatal  to  thofe  who  undertook  it,  till  the  young  and  great 
King  of  Sweden , Gufiavus  Adolphus , engaged  in  it.  The  wars 
of  Rochelle , together  with  the  lols  of  that  important  place,  Teem- 
ed to  threaten  the  deftruCtion  of  the  Proteftants  of  France.  En- 
gland fell  under  thofe  unhappy  jealoufies,  which  began  a dis- 
jointing between  the  King  and  his  people.  And  the  States  were 
much  prefTed  by  the  Spaniards  under  Spinola.  Breda  was  taken. 
But  the  worft  of  all  was,  a quarrel  that  was  railed  between 
Prince  Maurice  and  Barnevelt , that  will  require  a fuller  dicuff- 
on,  than  was  offered  in  the  former  book.  All  agree,  that  Wil- 
liam Prince  of  Orange  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  ftory,  who, 
after  many  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  the  liberty  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, was  in  conclufton  fuccefsful,  and  formed  that  Republick. 
In  the  doing  of  it  he  was  guilty  of  one  great  error,  unleft  he 
was  forced  to  it  by  the  neceflity  of  his  affairs  ,•  which  was  the  fettling 
a negative  in  every  one  of  the  Towns  of  Holland \ in  the  mat- 
ters of  religion,  of  taxes , and  of  peace  and  war.  It  had  been 
much  fafer,  if  it  had  been  determined,  that  the  two  thirds  muff 
concur  ,•  by  which  the  Government  would  have  been  much  ftron- 
ger.  Some  thought,  that  he  brought  in  fo  many  little  Towns  to 
balance  the  greater,  of  whom  he  could  not  be  lure;  whereas 
he  could  more  eafily  manage  theft  fmaller  ones.  Others  have 
fa'id,  that  he  was  forced  to  it,  to  draw  them  to  a more  hearty 
concurrence  in  the  war,  fince  they  were  to  have  filch  a {hare 
in  the  Government  for  the  future.  But,  as  he  fettled  it,  the 
corruption  of  any  one  fmall  Town  may  put  all  the  affairs  of 
Holland  in  great  diforder.  He  was  alfo  Dlamed,  becauft  he  la- 
boured to  raift  the  power  of  the  Stadtholder  fo  high,  that  in 
many  regards  it  was  greater  than  the  power  of  the  Counts 
of  Holland  had  been.  But  this  was  balanced  by  its  being  made 
elective,  and  by  the  fmall  appointments  he  took  to  himfelf.  It 
feems,  he  defigncd  to  have  fettled  that  honour  in  his  family: 
For  after  his  death  there  were  reverfal  letters  found  among  his 
papers  from  the  Duke  of  Anjou , when  the  Provinces  invited  him 
to  be  their  Prince,  by  which  the  Duke  engaged  himfelf  to  leave 
Holland  and  Zealand  in  the  Prince’s  hands.  Before  he  died,  he 
had  in  a great  meafure  loft  the  affections  of  the  Clergy  $ becaufe 
he  was  very  earned:  for  the  toleration  of  Papifts,  judging  that 
neceftary  for  the  engaging  men  of  all  perfuafions  in  the  common 
concerns  of  liberty,  and  for  encouraging  the  other  Provinces  to 
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Come  into  the  union.  This  was  much  oppofed  by  the  preach-  1671. 
crs  in  Holland , who  were  for  more  violent  methods.  Thofe, 
who  but  a few  years  before  had  complained  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Church  of  Rome , were  no  fooner  delivered  from  that,  than 
they  began  to  call  for  the  fame  ways  of  profecuting  thofe  who 
were  of  the  other  fide.  This  made  that  great  Prince  loole  ground 
with  the  zealots  of  his  own  fide  before  he  died.  With  him  all 
their  affairs  funk  fo  faft,  that  they  faw  the  neceffity  of  feeking 
protection  elfewhere.  Their  Minifters  did  of  themfelves,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  States,  fend  to  Queen  Elizabeth , to 
defire  her  to  take  them  under  her  protection,  on  fuch  terms  as 
fhe  fhould  preferibe.  And,  tho’  the  States  were  highly  offended 
at  this,  yet  they  durft  not  at  that  time  complain  of  it,  much 
le/s  punifh  it;  but  were  forced  by  the  clamour  of  their  people 
to  follow  an  example  that  was  fo  irregularly  fet  them.  This  I 
had  from  Halewyn  of  Dort , of  whom  I fhall  have  occafion  to 
write  afterwards.  When  the  Queen  lent  over  the  Earl  of  Leice - 
fter , with  a new  title,  and  an  authority  greater  than  was  either 
in  the  Counts  of  Holland , or  in  the  Stadtholder,  by  the  name 
of  Supreme  Governour:  He  as  foon  as  he  landed  at  Flujhing  went 
fir  ft  to  Church,  where  he  ordered  prayers  to  be  offered  up  for  a 
blefting  on  his  counfels,  and  defired  that  he  might  receive  the 
Sacrament  next  day:  And  there  he  made  folemn  proteftations  of 
his  integrity  and  zeal.  This  pleafed  the  people  fo  much,  that 
Barnevelt , and  the  States  at  the  Hague,  thought  it  neceffary  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  the  effects  of  fuch  a threatning  popula- 
rity: So  they  fent  for  the  Count,  afterwards  Prince,  Maurice . 
who  was  then  at  Leyden,  not  yet  eighteen,  and  chofe  him  Stadt- 
holder of  Holland  and  Zealand.  There  had  been  no  provi- 
fion  made  againft  that  in  their  treaty  with  the  Earl  of  Leicefter . 

Yet  he  was  highly  offended  at  it.  I will  go  no  farther  into  the 
errors  of  his  government,  and  the  end  that  the  Queen  put  to 
it;  which  (he  did,  as  foon  as  it  appeared  that  he  was  incapa- 
ble of  it,  and  was  beginning  to  betray,  and  to  fell  their  beft 
places. 

Prince  Maurice  and  Barnevelt  continued  long  in  a perfeCt  Differences 
conjunction  of  counfels : Till  upon  the  negotiation  for  a peace,  j^c'ea 
or  at  leaft  for  a truce,  they  differed  fo  much,  that  their  friend-  Maurice  of 
fhip  ended  in  a rnoft  violent  hatred,  and  a jealoufy  that  -could  BmvtwUL 
never  be  made  up.  * Prince  Maurice  was  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  which  fet  him  at  the  head  of  a great  army.  And  he  had 
fo  great  an  intereft  in  the  conquefts  they  made,  that  for  that 
very  reafon  Barnevelt  infufed  it  into  the  States,  that  they  were 
now  fafe,  and  needed  not  fear  th t Spaniards  any  more;  fo  there 
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1672.  was  no  reafon  for  continuing  the  war.  Prince  Maurice  on  the 
other  hand  (aid,  their  perfecuted  brethren  in  thePopilh  Provinces 
wanted  their  help  to  let  them  at  liberty.  The  work  leemed  ve- 
ry eafy,  arid  the  profped:  of  luccels  was  great.  In  oppofition  to 
this  it  was  faid;  fince  the  feven  Provinces  were  now  fafe,  why 
Ihould  they  extend  their  territories?  Thole  who  loved  their  re- 
ligion and  liberty  in  the  other  Provinces  might  come  and  live 
among  them:  This  would  encreafe  both  their  numbers,  and  their 
wealth : Whereas  the  conqueft  of  Antwerp  might  prove  fatal  to 
them:  Befides,  that  both  France  and  England  interpofed : They 
would  not  allow  them  to  conquer  more,  nor  become  more  for- 
midable. All  the  zealous  preachers  were  for  continuing  the  war: 
And  thofe  that  were  for  peace  were  branded  as  men  of  no  religi- 
on, who  had  only  carnal  and  political  views.  While  this  was 
in  debate  every  where,  the  difputes  began  between  Arminius  and 
Gomarus , two  famous  Profeffors  at  Leyden  y concerning  the 
decrees  of  God,  and  the  efficacy  of  grace  j in  which  thole  two 
great  men,  Maurice  and  Barnevelt , went  upon  intereft,  to  lead 
the  two  parties,  from  which  they  both  differed  in  opinion. 
Prince  Maurice  in  private  always  talked  on  the  fide  of  the  Armi - 
mans:  And  Barnevelt  believed  predeftination  firmly.  But,  as  he  left 
reprobation  out  in  his  fcheme,  fo  he  was  againft  the  unrealona- 
blc  feverity  with  which  the  Minifters  drove  thofe  points.  He 
found  the  Arminians  were  the  better  patriots:  And  he  thought 
the  other  fide  out  of  their  zeal  were  engaged  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  fo  as  that  they  called  all  the  others  indifferent  as  to  all 
religions,  and  charged  them  as  favourers  of  Spain  and  Popery. 

I will  go  no  farther  into  the  differences  that  followed,  concerning 
the  authority  of  the  States  General  over  the  feveral  Provinces. 
It  is  certain,  that  every  Province  is  a leparated  State,  and  has 
an  entire  fovereignty  within  it  felf;  and  that  the  States  General 
are  an  affembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  feveral  Provinces,  but 
without  any  authority  over  them.  Yet  it  was  pretended,  that 
extraordinary  difeales  required  extraordinary  remedies:  And  Prince 
Maurice , by  the  afliftance  of  a party  that  the  Minifters  made 
for  him  among  the  people,  engaged  the  States  to  aftiime  an  au- 
thority over  the  Province  of  Holland , and  to  put  the  Government 
in  new  hands.  A Court  was’ere&ed  by  the  fame  authority,  to 
judge  thofe  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  magiftracy.  Barnevelt 
was  accufed,  together  with  Grotius , and  lome  others,  as  fomen- 
ters  of  fedition,  and  for  railing  diftraCtions  in  the  country.  He 
was  condemned,  and  beheaded.  Others  were  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprifonment.  And  every  one  of  the  Judges  had  a great 
gold  medal  given  them,  in  the  reverfe  of  which  the  Synod  of 
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Dort  was  reprefeated,  which  was  called  by  the  fame  authority.  1672. 

1 faw  one  of  thofe  medals  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  pofterity 
one  of  thofe  Judges.  King  "fames  affifted  Prince  Maurice  in  all 
this : So  powerfully  do  the  interefts  of  Princes  carry  them  to  con- 
cur in  things  that  are  moft  contrary  to  their  own  inclinations. 

The  prevailing  paflion  of  that  King  was  his  hatred  of  the  Pu- 
ritans: That  made  him  hate  thefe  opinions  into  which  they 
went  with  great  heat:  And,  tho’  he  encouraged  all  that  were  of 
the  At  minum  party  in  his  own  dominions,  yet  he  helped  to 
crufh  them  in  Holland : He  hated  Barnevelt  upon  another  fcorej 
for  his  getting  the  cautionary  towns  out  of  his  hands : And,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  impotent  paffions,  this  carried  him  to 
procure  his  ruine.  After  this  vidtory  that  Prince  Maurice  had 
got  over  the  party  that  oppofed  him,  he  did  not  ftudy  to  car- 
ry it  much  farther.  He  found  quickly  how  much  he  had  loft 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  had  before  that  time  made  him 
their  idol,  and  now  look’d  at  him  with  horrour.  He  ftudied 
to  make  up  matters  the  beft  he  could,  that  he  might  engage 
the  States  in  the  Bohemian  war.  But  all  that  was  foon  at  an  end. 

It  was  plain,  that  he  had  no  defign  upon  their  liberty:  Tho’  he 
could  not  bear  the  opposition  that  he  began  to  meet  with  from 
a free  State. 

His  death  put  an  end  to  all  jealoufies:  And  his  brother  Prince  Prince  Ht*. 
Henry  Frederick  quickly  fettled  the  difputes  of  Arminianifm,  by  2^*0?*'* 
the  toleration  that  was  granted  them.  He  was  known  to  be  avernment* 
lecret  favourer  of  their  tenets:  He  conducted  the  Armies  of  the 
States  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  and  left  them  fo  much  at  liberty  as 
to  all  their  ftate  affairs,  that  all  the  jealoufies  which  his  brother’s 
conduft  had  railed,  were  quite  extinguifhed  by  him.  The  States 
made  him  great  prefents.  He  became  very  rich.  And  his  fon 
had  the  furvivance  of  the  Stadtholderfhip.  But  his  fon  had  more  hi*  Wi  ; 
of  his  uncle’s  fire  in  him,  than  of  his  father’s  temper.  He  op-^* 
pofed  the  peace  of  Munfier  all  he  could.  The  States  came  then 
to  fee,  that  they  had  continued  too  long  in  their  alliance  with 
France  againft  Spain , fince  France  had  got  the  afcendant  by 
too  vifible  a fuperiority.  So  that  their  intereft  led  them  now 
to  fupport  Spain  againft  France . Prince  William  fell  to  be  in 
ill  terms  with  his  mother.  And  fhe,  who  had  great  credit  with 
the  States,  fet  up  fuch  an  open  oppofition  to  her  fon,  that  the 
peace  of  Munfier  was  in  a great  meafure  the  effed  of  their  private 
quarrel.  Prince  William , being  married  into  the  Royal  family 
of  England,  did  all  he  could  to  embroil  the  States  with  the  new 
Common-wealth.  But  he  met  with  fuch  oppofition,  that,  he, 
finding  the  States  were  refolved  to  difmifs  a great  part  of  their 
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\67ii  Army,  fuffered  himfclf  to  be  carried  to  violent  counfels.  I need 

^""V^-znot  enlarge  on  things  that  are  fo  well  known,  as  his  (ending 
Tome  of  the  States  prifoners  to  Loveflein,  and  his  defign  to  change 
the  government  of  Amjlerdam ; which  wasdifeovered  by  the  poft- 
boy,  who  gave  the  alarm  a few  hours  before  the  Prince  could 
get  thither. 

Thefe  things,  and  the  effects  that  followed  on  them,  are 
well  known : As  is  alfo  his  death  which  followed  a few  weeks 
after,  ,in  the  moil  unhappy  time  poffible  for  the  Princefs  Royal’s 
big-belly.  For  as  (he  bore  her  fon  a week  after  his  death,  in 
the  eighth  month  of  her  time,  fo  he  came  into  the  world 
under  great  difadvantages.  The  States  were  poffefled  with  great 
jealoOiies  of  the  family ; as  if  the  afpiring  to  fubdue  the  liberties 
of  their  country  was  inherent  in  it,  and  infeparable  from  it. 
iTis  private  affairs  were  alfo  in  a very  bad  condition:  Two  great 
jointares  went  out  of  his  eftate,  to  his  mother,  and  grand- 
mother, befides  a vaft  debt  that  his  father  had  contracted  to  af- 
filt  the  King.:  Who  could  have  thought  that  an  infant,  brought 
into  the  world  with  fo  much  ill  health,  and  under  fo  many  ill 
citcnmftartces,  was  born  for  the  prefervation  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  Proteftant  religion?  So  unlike  do  the  events. of  things  prove 
to  their  firft  appearances.  And,  fince  I am  writing  of  his  birth, 
I will  fet  down  a dory,  much  to  the  honour  of  aftrology,  how 
little  regard  foever  I my  felf  have  to  it.  I had  it  from  the  late 
Queen’s  own  mouth:  And  (he  directed  me  to  fome  who  were  of 
the  Prince’s  Court  in  that  time,  who  confirmed  it  to  me.  An 
unknown  perfon  put  a paper  in  the  old  Princefs’s  hands,  which  (he 
took  from  him,  thinking  it  was  a petition.  When  (he  looked 
into  ir?  (he  found  it  was  her  (bn’s  nativity,  together  with  the 
fortunes  of  his  life,  and  a full  deduction  of  many  accidents, 

s which  followed  very  punctually,  as  they  were  predicted.  But  that 
which  was  mod  particular  was,  that  he  was  to  have  a fon  by  a 
widow,  and  Was  to  die  of  the  (mall  pox  in  the  twenty  fifth  year 
of  his  age.  So-  thole  who  were  apt  to  give  credit  to  predicti- 
ons of  that  fort  fancied,  that  the  Princefs  Royal  was  to  die; 
and  that  he  Was  upon  that  to  marry  the  widow  of  fome  other 
perlbn.  It  was  a common  piece  of  raillery  in  the  Court,  upon 
the  death  of  any  Prince,  to  alk  what  a perfon  his  widow  was. 
But  when  he  Was  taken  ill  of  the  (mall  pox,  then  the  decy- 
phering the  matter  was  obvious,  and  it  (truck  his  fancy  fo  much, 
that  probably  it  had  an  ill  effect  upon  him.  Thus  was  the 
youhg  Prince  bortv;  who  was  fome  years  after  barred  by  the 
Perpetual  Edict,  from  all  hopes  of  arriving  at  the  Stadtholder- 
(hip.-  - - r • “ "•  ‘ . . 
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The  chief  error  in  De  IVtfs  adminillration  was,  that  he  did  1671. 
not  again  raife  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  State-  fince 
was  very  inconvenient  to  have  both  the  legiflature  and  the  ex- of 
ecution  in  the  fame  hands.  It  feemed  neceffary  to  put  the  con- 
dutt  of  affairs  in  a body  of  men,  that  fliould  indeed  be  accoun- 
table to  the  States,  but  (hould  be  bred  to  bufinefs.  By  this  means 
their  counfels  might  be  both  quick  and  fecret;  whereas,  when 
all  is  to  be  determined  by  the  States,  they  can  have  no  fecrets: 

And  they  mud  adjourn  often  to  confult  their  principals : So  their 
proceedings  mull  be  flow.  During  De  Miniftry,  the 

Council  of  State  was  fo  funk,  that  it  was  confidered  only  as  one 
of  the  forms  of  the  government.  But  the  whole  execution  was 
brought  to  the  States  themfelves.  Certainly  a great  affembly 
is  a very  improper  fubjedl  of  the  executive  part  of  power.  It  is 
indeed  very  proper,  that  fuch  a body  Ihould  be  a check  on  thofe, 
who  have  the  executive  power  trulled  to  them.  It  is  true,  De 
Hrtt  found  it  lb;  which  was  occafioned  by  reafon  of  the  Enghjh 
Ambaflador’s  being  once  admitted  to  fit  in  that  Council.  They 
pretended,  indeed,  that  it  was  only  on  the  account  of  the  cau- 
tionary towns ; which  moved  the  States  to  give  England  a right 
to  lome  fliare  in  their  counfels.  After  thefe  were  reftored,  they 
did  not  think  it  decent  to  difpute  the  right  of  the  Ambalfador’s 
fitting  any  more  there.  But  the  eafier  way  was,  the  making 
that  Council  to  fignify  nothing,  and  to  bring  all  matters  im- 
mediately to  the  States.  It  had  been  happy  for  De  IVit  him- 
felf,  and  his  country,  if  he  had  made  ufe  of  the  credit  he  had 
in  the  great  turn  upon  Prince  tVilliam’s  death,  to  have  brought 
things  back  to  the  State  in  which  they  had  been  anciently  • fince 
the  ellabliflied  errors  of  a conftitution  and  government  can  only 
be  changed  in  a great  revolution.  He  fet  up  on  a popular  bot- 
tom : And  fo  he  was  not  only  contented  to  fuller  matters  to  go 
on  in  the  channel  in  which  he  found  them ; but  in  many  things  he 
gave  way  to  the  railing  thefeparated  jurifdidlion  of  the  towns,  and 
to  the  leffening  the  authority  of  the  Courts  at  the  Hague.  This 
railed  his  credit,  but  weakened  the  union  of  the  Provinces.  The 
fecret  of  all  affairs,  chiefly  the  foreign  negotiations,  lay  in  few 
hands.  Others,  who  were  not  taken  into  the  confidence,  threw 
all  mifearriages  on  him  5 which  was  fatal  to  him.  The  repu- 
tation he  had  got  in  the  war  with  England,  and  the  happy  con- 
clufion  of  it,  broke  a party  that  was  then  formed  againll  him. 

After  that  he  dictated  to  the  States:  And  all  lubmitted  to-him. 

The  concluding  the  Triple  Alliance  in  fo  Ihort  a time,  and 
againll  the  forms  of  their  government,  (hewed,  how  fure  he  was 
of  a general  concurrence  with  every  thing  that  he  propofed. 
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1672,.  In  tht  negotiations  between  the  States,  and  France,  and  England, 
he  fell  into  great  errors.  He  ftill  fancied  that  the  King  of 
England  mull  lee  his  own  intereft  fo  vifibly  in  the  exaltation  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  he  reckoned  that  the  worft  that  could 
happen  was,  to  raiie  him  to  the  trull  of  Stadtholder;  fince£»- 
gland  could  not  gain  lo  much  by  a conjunction  with  France,  as 
by  the  King’s  having  fuch  an  intereft  in  their  government,  as 
he  muft  certainly  come  to  have,  when  his  nephew  fhould  be 
their  Stadtholder.  So  he  thought,  he  had  a fure  relerve  to  gain 
England  at  any  time  over  to  them.  But  he  had  no  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  King’s  being  a Papift,  and  his  defign  to  make  him- 
lelf  ablolute  at  home.  And  he  was  amazed  to  find,  that,  tho* 
the  Court  of  England  had  talked  much  of  that  matter  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  when  the  States  were  in  no  difpofition  to 
hearken  to  it,  and  fo  ufed  it  as  a reproach  or  a ground  of  a 
quarrel , yet  when  it  came  more  in  view,  they  took  no  lore  of 
notice  of  it,  and  feemed  not  only  cold,  but  even  difpleafed  with 
it.  The  Prince,  as  his  natural  refervednefs  faved  him  from  com- 
mitting many  errors , lo  his  gravity,  and  other  vertues  recom- 
mended him  much  to  the  Minifters,  and  to  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  family  of  De  fVit,  and  the  town  of  Arrifierdam,  car- 
ried ftill  the  remembrance  of  what  was  pafs’d  frelh  in  their 
thoughts.  They  fet  it  alfo  up  for  a maxim,  that  the  making  of 
a Stadtholder  was  the  giving  up  their  liberty,  and  that  the  con- 
lequence  of  it  would  be  the  putting  the  fovereignty  of  their 
country  in  him,  or  at  leaft  in  his  family.  The  long  conti- 
nuance of  a Miniftry  in  one  perfon,  and  that  to  fo  high  a de- 
gree, muft  naturally  raife  envy,  and  beget  difeontent,  efpecial- 
ly  in  a popular  government.  This  made  many  become  De 
fFit’s  enemies,  and  by  confequence  the  Prince’s  friends.  And 
the  Preachers  employed  all  their  zeal  to  raife  the  refpedt  of  the 
people  for  a family,  under  which  they  had  been  fo  long  ealy 
and  happy. 

The  Prince  When  the  Prince  was  of  full  age,  it  was  propoled  in  fo  ma- 
m.deTftne  ny  pliccs  that  he  (hould  have  the  fupream  command  of  their 
ni.  armies  and  fleets,  that  De  FE'tt  faw  the  tide  was  too  ftrong 
to  be  refilled.  So,  after  he  had  oppofed  it  long,  he  propoled 
fome  limitations,  that  Ihould  be  fettled  previous  to  his  advance- 
ment. The  hardeft  of  all  was,  that  he  Ihould  bind  himfelf  by 
oath  never  to  pretend  to  be  Stadtholder,  nor  fo  much  as  to  ac- 
cept of  it,  tho’  it  Ihould  be  offered  him.  Thefe  conditions  were 
not  of  an  eafy  digeftion.  Yet,  it  was  thought  neceffary,  that  the 
Prince  Ihonld  be  once  at  the  head  of  their  armies:  That  would 
create  a great  dependance  on  him : And  if  God  blefs’d  him  with 
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fuccefs,  it  would  not  be  poflible  to  keep  him  fo  low,  as  thefe  1671. 
limitations  laid  him : And  the  obligation  never  to  accept  of  the  V"' 
Stadtholderlhip  could  only  be  meant  of  his  not  accepting  the 
.offer  from  any  tumultuary  bodies  of  the  populace,  or  the  army; 
but  could  not  be  a reftraint  on  him,  if  the  States  fhould  make 
the  offer,  fince  his  oath  was  made  to  them,  .and  by  cpofequence 
it  was  in  their  power  to  releafe  the  obligation  that  did  arife  from 
at  .to  themfelves.  The  Court  of  England  blamed  him  for  fub- 
mitting  to  fuch  conditions.  But  he  had  no  reafou  to  rely  much 
on  the  advices  of  thofe,  who  had  taken  fo  little  care  of  him 
during  all  the  credit  they  had  with  the  States,  while  the  Triple 
Alliance  gave  them  a great  intereft  in  their  affairs.  As  fbon  as  he 
was  brought  into  the  command  of  the  armies,  he  told  me,  he 
/poke  to  De  Wit,  and  defired  to  live  in  an  entjre  confidence  with 
him.  His  anfwer  was  cold:  So  he  faw  that  he  could  not  depend 
upon  him.  When  he  told  me  this,  he  added,  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greated  men  of  the  age,  and  he  believed  he 
ferved  his  country  faithfully.  De  Wtt  reckoned,  that  the  French 
could  not  come  to  Holland  but  by  the  Maefe,  And  he  had  taken 
great  care  of  the  garrifbn  of  Majlricht ; but  very  little  of  thofe  that 
lay  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Ifel,  where  the  States  had  many  places, 
but  none  of  them  good.  They  were  ill  fortified,  and  ill  fupplied. 

But  moll  of  them  were  worfe  commanded,  by  men  of  no  cour 
rage,  nor  pradtice  in  military  affairs,  who  confidered  their  go- 
vernments as  places,  of  which  they  were  to  make  all  the  advan- 
tage that  they  could. 

Now  I come  to  give  an  account  of  the  fifth  Crifis  brought  The  fifth 
on  the  whole  Reformation,  which  has  been  of  the  longed  con-Clilis' 
tinuance,  fince  we  are  yet  in  the  agitations  of  it.  The  defign 
was  fird  laid  againd  the  States.  But  the  method  of  invading 
them  was  furprizing,  and  not  look’d  for.  The  Elector  of  Colen 
was  all  his  life  long  a very  weak  man:  Yet  it  was  not  thought 
that  he  could  havebeen  prevailed  on  to  put  the  French  in  pofferfion 
of  his  country,  and  to  deliver  himfelf  with  all  his  dominions  over 
into  their  hands.  When  he  did  that,  all  upon  the  Rhine  were  druck 
with  fuch  a condernation,  that  there  was  no  fpirit  nor  courage 
left.  It  is  true,  they  could  not  have  made  a great  refi  dance. 

Yet  if  they  had  but  gained  a little  time,  that  had  given  the  States 
lome  leifure  to  look  round  them,  to  fee  what  was  to  be  done. 

The  King  of  France  came  down  to  Utrecht,  like  a land  flood. 

This  druck  the  Dutch  with  fo  jud  a terror,  that  nothing  but  The  Fmtt 
great  errors  in  his  management  could  have  kept  them  from  de-foci:cf‘’ 
livering  themfelves  entirely  up  to  him.  Never  was  more  ap- 
plaufe  given  with  lels  rcafon  than  the  King  of  France  had  upon 
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\6ji.  this  campaign.  His  luccels  was  owing  rather  to  De  ff'it’s  er- 
rors,  than  to  his  own  conduit.  There  was  fo  little  heart  or  judg- 
ment (hewn  in  the  management  of  that  run  of  luccels,  that,  when 
that  year  is  fet  out,  as  it  may  well  be,  it  will  appear  to  be  one 
of  the  lead  glorious  of  his  life ; tho’,  when  feen  in  a falle  light, 
it  appears  one  of  the  molt  glorious  in  hiftory.  The  conqueft 
of  the  Netherlands  at  that  time  might  have  been  lb  ealily  cora- 
pafled,  that,  if  his  underftanding  and  his  courage  had  not  been 
equally  defective,  he  could  not  have  mifcarried  in  it.  When  his 
army  pafs’d  the  Rhine,  upon  which  fo  much  eloquence  and  poetry 
have  been  bellowed,  as  if  all  had  been  animated  by  his  prelence 
and  diredtion,  he  was  viewing  it  at  a very  fafe  diftance.  When 
he  came  to  Utrecht,  he  had  neither  the  Prince  of  Conde,  nor 
Mr.  Turenne  to  advife  with : And  he  was  wholly  left  to  his  Mini- 
fters.  The  Prince  of  Conde  was  flightly  wounded,  as  he  palled 
the  Rhine : And  Turenne  was  fent  againft  the  Eledtor  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  who  was  coming  down  with  his  army,  partly  to  fave 
his  own  counrry  of  Cleve,  but  chiefly  to  aflill  his  allies  the  Dutch. 
So  the  King  had  none  about  him  to  advife  with,  but  Pompone 
and  Louvoy,  when  the  Dutch  fent  to  him  to  know  what  he  de- 
manded. Pompone’%  advice  was  wife  and  moderate,  and  would 
in  conclufion  have  brought  about  all  that  he  intended.  He  pro- 
pofed,  that  the  King  Ihould  reftore  all  that  belonged  to  the  fe- 
ven  Provinces,  and  require  of  them  only  the  places  that  they 
had  without  them  j chiefly  Maftricht,  Bois  Le  Due,  Breda,  and 
Bergen-op-zoom:  Thus  the  King  would  maintain  an  appearance 
of  preferving  the  (even  Provinces  entire,  which  the  Crown  of 
France  had  always  protected.  To  this  certainly  the  Dutch 
would  have  yielded,  without  any  difficulty.  By  this  he  had  the 
Spani/h  Netherlands  entirely  in  his  power , feparated  from  Hol- 
land and  the  Empire;  and  might  have  taken  them,  whenfee- 
ver  he  pleafed.  This  would  have  an  appearance  of  moderation, 
and  would  Hop  the  motion  that  all  Germany  was  now  in ; which 
could  have  no  effeCt,  if  the  States  did  not  pay  and  fublill  the 
troops.  Louvoy  on  the  other  hand  propofed,  that  the  King 

But  follow-  Ihould  make  ufe  of  the  conllernation  the  Dutch  were  then  in, 

«d  by  «n  ill  an{j  put  them  out  of  a condition  of  oppoling  him  for  the  future. 
He  therefore  adviled,  that  the  King  Ihould  demand  of  them, 
befides  all  that  Pompone  moved,  the  paying  a vafl  fum  for  the 
charge  of  that  campaign ; the  giving  the  chief  Church  in  eve- 
ry town  for  theexercifeof  thePopilh  religion ; and  that  they  Ihould 
put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  France ; and  Ihould  fend 
an  Embalfador  every  year  with  a medal  acknowledging  it;  and 
ihould  enter  into  no  treaties,  or  alliances,  but  by  the  directions 
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of  France.  The  Dutch  Embalfadors  were  amazed,  when  they  1671. 
faw  that  the  demands  role  to  fo  extravagant  a pitch.  One  of -OTv 
them  fwooned  away,  when  he  heard  them  read : He  could  nei- 
ther think  of  yielding  to  them,  nor  fee  how  they  could  refill 
them.  There  was  an  article  put  in  for  form,  that  they  fhould 
give  the  King  of  England  full  fatisfaftion.  But  all  the  other 
demands  were  made  without  any  concert  with  England , tho’ 
Lockhart  was  then  following  the  Court. 

I fay  nothing  of  the  fea  fight  in  Solbay,  in  which  De  Ruyter 
had  the  glory  of  lurprizing  the  Englijh  fleet,  when  they  were 
thinking  lefs  of  engaging  the  enemy,  than  of  an  extravagant 
preparation  for  the  ufual  diforders  of  the  twenty  ninth  of  May: 

Which  he  prevented,  engaging  them  on  the  twenty  eighth,  in 
one  of  the  moll  obllinate  lea  fights  that  has  happened  in  our 
age;  in  which  the  French  took  more  care  of  themfclves  than 
became  gallant  men,  unlels  they  had  orders  to  look  on,  and 
leave  the  Englijh  and  Dutch  to  fight  it  out,  while  they  preferved 
the  force  of  France  entire.  De  Ruyter  difabled  the  (hip  in  which 
the  Duke  was,  whom  lome  blamed  for  leaving  his  fhip  too  loon. 

Then  his  perfonal  courage  began  firll  to  be  called  in  quedion. 

The  Admiral  of  the  blue  fquadron  was  burnt  by  a fire-lhip,  af- 
ter a long  engagement  with  a Dutch  fhip  much  inferior  to  him  in 
flrength.  In  it  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  perilhed  with  a great  many 
about  him,  who  would  not  leave  him,  as  he  would  not  leave  his 
fhip,  by  a piece  of  obllinate  courage,  to  which  he  was  provoked 
by  an  indecent  refle&ion  the  Duke  made  on  an  advice  he  had  of- 
fered, of  drawing  nearer  the  (hore,  and  avoiding  an  engagement, 
as  if  in  that  h e took  more  care  of  himfelf  than  of  the  King’s  honour. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  came  aboard  the  fleet ; tho’  it  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  made  great  hade  away,  when  he  heard  the  Dutch 
fleet  was  in  view.  The  Duke  told  me,  that  he  faid  to  him,  fince 
they  might  engage  the  enemy  quickly,  he  intended  to  make 
fure  of  another  world : So  he  defired  to  know  who  was  the  Duke’s 
Pried,  that  he  might  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  Church.  The 
Duke  told  him,  Talbot  would  help  him  to  a Pried.  And  he  brought 
one  to  him.  They  were  for  fome  time  Ihut  up  together.  And 
the  Pried  faid,  he  had  reconciled  him  according  to  their  form. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham , who  had  no  religion  at  heart,  did 
this  only  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  Duke’s  confidence. 

It  may  be  eafily  imagined,  that  all  things  were  at  this  time  inThe  D h 
great  dilorder  at  the  Hague.  The  French  podelfed  themfclves  in  g'm 
of  Naerden:  And  a party  hadentred  into  A luyden,  who  had  the'"1"11"1’ 
keys  of  the  gates  brought  to  them.  But  they,  leeing  it  was  an 
iaconfiderable  place,  not  knowing  the  importance  of  it,  by  the 
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1 671.  command  of  the  water  that  could  drown  all  to  Amfterdam , flung 
the  keys  into  the  ditch,  and  went  back  to  Naerden.  But  when 
the  confequence  of  the  place  was  underftood,  another  party  was 
jfent  to  fecure  it.  But  before  their  return  two  battalions  were  fent 
from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  ftcured  the  place  $ and  by  that 
means  preferved  Amfterdam,  where  all  were  trembling,  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  of  treating  and  fabmiflion.  The  States  were  ve- 
ry near  the  extremities  of  defpair.  They  had  not  only  loft  ma- 
ny places,  but  all  their  garrifons  in  them.  Guelder , Overyjfel , 
and  Utrecht , were  quite  loft:  And  the  Bilhop  of  Munfler  was 
making  a formidable  impreflion  on  Groninghen , and  at  laft  befieg- 
ed  it.  All  thelc  misfortunes  came  fo  thick  one  after  another, 
that  no  fpirit  was  left.  And,  to  com  pleat  their  ruine,  a jealouly 
was  fpread  thro’  all  Holland , that  they  were  betrayed  by  thoft 
who  were  in  the  government-  and  that  De  [Fit  intended,  all 
fliould  perifh,  rather  than  the  family  of  Orange  fhould  be  fet  up. 
Motnbas , one  of  their  Generals,  who  married  De  Groot’s  filler, 
had  bafely  abandoned  his  poft,  which  was  to  defend  the  Rhine 
where  the  French  patted  it:  And  when  he  was  put  in  arreft  for 
that,  he  made  his  efcape,  and  went  to  the  French  for  fan&uary. 
Upon  this  the  people  complained  loudly : And  the  States  were  fo 
puzzled,  that  their  hearts  quite  failed  them.  When  they  were 
aflembled,  they  looked  on  one  another  like  men  amazed  •>  fome- 
times  all  in  tears.  Once  the  Spanijh  Embattador  came,  and 
demanded  audience.  And  when  he  was  brought  in,  he  told  them, 
that  out  of  the  attention  that  he  bore  them,  and  the  union  of 
his  Matter’s  intercft  with  theirs,  he  came  to  blame  their  conduct: 
They  looked  fad : They  never  appeared  in  the  T orhaut  in  their 
coaches:  And  upon  all  occafions  they  looked  like  men  defpairing 
of  their  country : This  quite  difheartened  their  people : Therefore  he 
adviftd  them  to  put  on  another  countenance,  to  publilh  that  they 
had  good  news,  that  their  allies  were  in  march  j and  to  feed  their 
people  with  probable  ftories,  and  fo  to  keep  up  their  fpirits. 
They  thought  the  advice  was  feafonable,  and  followed  it. 

Embafla-  They  fent  two  Embattadors,  Dycvelt  and  Halewyn , to  join 
t0  with  Borely  who  was  ftill  in  England  to  try  if  it  was  pottible 
to  divide  England  from  France.  And  the  morning  in  which 
they  were  difpatch’d  away,  they  had  ftcret  powers  given  them 
to  treat  concerning  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  being  their  Stadthol- 
der:  For  Lord  Arlington  had  ft>  oft  reproached  Borel  for  their 
not  doing  it,  that  he  in  all  his  letters  continued  ftill  to  prels  that 
on  them.  When  they  came  over,  they  were  for  form’s  fake  put 
under  a guard.  Yet  Borel  was  differed  to  come  to  them*  and 
was  tranlported  with  joy,  when  they  told  him  what  powers  they 
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had  in  that  affair  of  the  Prince.  And  immediately  he  went  to  1671.’ 
Lord  Arlington:'  But  came  foon  back,  like  one  amazed,  when 
he  found  that  no  regard  was  had  to  that,  which  he  had  hoped 
would  have  entirely  gained  the  Court.  But  he  was  a plain  man, 
and  had  no  great  depth.  'The  others  were  fent  to  Hampton 
Court;  and  were  told,  that  the  King  would  not  treat  feparately, 
but  would  fend  over  Embaffadors  to  treat  at  Utrecht.  They  met 
fecretly  with  many  in  England,  and.  informed  themfelves  by 
them  of  the  ftate  of  the  Nation;  They  gave  money  liberally, 
arid  gained  fome  in  the  chief  offices  to  give  them  intelligence. 

The  Court  underflanding  that  they  were  not  idle,  and  that  the 
Nation  was  much  inflamed,  fince  all  the  offers  that  they  made 
were  rejected,  commanded  them  to  go  back.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Lord  Arlington  were  ordered  to  go  to  Utrecht. 

And,  to  give  the  Nation  fome  fatisfadtion,  Lord  Halltjax  was 
fent  over  afterwards.  But  he  was  not  put  on  the  fecret.  The 
Dutch , hearing  that  their  Embaffadors  were  coming  over  with- 
out making  peace  with  England , ran  together  in  great  numbers 
to  Maefland  fluce,  and  refolved  to  cut  them  in  pieces  at  their 
landing;  for  they  heard  they  were  at  the  Brill.  But,  as  they 
were  croffing  the  Maes , a little  boat  met  them,  and  told  them 
of  their  danger,  and  advifed  them  to  land  at  another  place, 
where  coaches  were  flaying  to  carry  them  to  the  Hague.  So  they 
miffed  the  florm,  that  broke  out  fatally  at  the  Hague  the  next 
day,  where  mens  minds  were  in  great  agitation. 1 

De  Wit  was  once  at  night  going  home  from  the  States,  when  The  tragical 
four  perfons  fet  on  him  to  murder  him.  He  fhewed  on  that  oc-c^(o(De 
cafion  both  an  intrepid  courage,  and  a great  prefence  of  mind. 

He  was  wounded  in  feveral  places.  Yet  he  got  out  of  their  hands. 

One  of  them  was  taken,  and  condemned  for  it.  All  De  lift's 
friends  preffed  him  to  fave  his  life.  But  he  thought,  that 
fuch  an  attempt  on  a man  in  his  poll  was  a crime  not  to  be  par- 
doned; tho’,  as  to  his  own  part  in  the  matter,  he  very  freely  for- 
gave it.  The  young  man  confeffed  his  crime,  and  repented  of 
it:  And  protefted  he  was  led  to  it  by  no  other  confideration, 
but  that  of  zeal  for  his  country  and  religion,  which  he  thought 
were  betrayed.  And  he  died  as  in  a rapture  of  devotion,  which 
made  great  impreflion  on  the  fpebtators.  At  the  fame  time  a Bar- 
ber accufed  De  Wit's  elder  brother  of  a practice  on  him,  in  or- 
der to  his  murdering  the  Prince.  There  were  fo  many  impro- 
babilities in  his  flory,  which  was  fiipported  by  no  circumflances, 
that  it  feemed  no  way  credible.  Y et  Cornelius  de  Wit  was  put  to 
the  torture  on  it,  but  flood  firm  to  his  innocence.  The  fentence 
was  accommodated  rather  to  the  ftate  of  affairs,  than  to  the 
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1671.  ftridt  rules  of  juftice.  In  the  mean  time,  while  his  brother  had 
rcfigned  his  charge  of  Penfionary,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  High  Court,  Cornelius  De  IVit  was  banifhed ; which 
was  intended  rather  as  a fending  him  out  of  the  way,  than  as 
a fentence  againft  him.  I love  not  to  deferibe  feenes  of  horror, 
as  was  that  black  and  infamous  one  committed  on  the  two  bro- 
thers. I can  add  little  to  what  has  been  fo  often  printed.  De 
fVit’%  going  in  his  own  coach  to  carry  his  brother  out  of  town  was 
a great  error : And  looked  like  a triumph  over  a fentence,  which 
was  unbecoming  the'tharafter  of  a Judge.  Some  furious  agita- 
tors, who  pretended  zeal  for  the  Prince,  gathered  the  rabble 
together.  And  by  that  vile  a&ion  that  followed  they  did  him, 
more  hurt,  than  they  were  ever  able  to  repair.  His  enemies  have 
taken  advantages  from  thence  to  call  the  infamy  of  this  on  him, 
and  on  his  party,  to  make  them  all  odious  j tho’  the  Prince 
fpoke  of  it  always  to  me  with  the  greateft  horror  partible.  The 
Minifters  in  Holland  did  upon  this  occafion  Ihew  a very  particu- 
lar violence.  In  their  fermons,  and  in  fome  printed  treaties,  they 
charged  the  Judges  with  corruption,  who  had  carried  the  fen- 
tence no  farther  than  to  banilhment:  And  compared  the  fate 
of  the  De  Hrtts  to  Hamaris. 

ThePrince  I need  not  relate  the  great  change  of  the  Magiftracy  in  all  the 
Provinces;  the  repealing  the  Perpetual  Edidt;  and  the  advancing 
bolder.  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  be  Stadtholder,  after  they  had  voided 
the  obligation  of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  about  which  he  took 
fome  time  to  deliberate.  Both  Lawyers  and  Divines  agreed, 
that  thole  to  whom  he  had  made  that  oath  releafing  the  obli- 

fation  of  it,  he  was  no  longer  bound  by  it.  The  States  gave 
im,  for  that  time,  the  full  power  of  peace  and  war.  All  this  was 
carried  farther  by  the  town  of  Hmfterdam ; for  they  fent  a deputa- 
tion to  him,  offering  him  the  fovereignty  of  their  town.  When 
he  was  pleafed  to  tell  me  this  paflage,  he  faid,  he  knew  the 
reafon  for  which  they  made  it  was,  becaufe  they  thought  all  was 
loll : And  they  chofe  to  have  the  infamy  of  their  lofs  fall  on 
him,  rather  than  on  themlelves.  He  added,  that  he  was  fure 
the  country  could  not  bear  a fovereign  j and  that  they  would  con- 
tribute more  to  the  war,  when  it  was  in  order  to  the  preferving 
their  own  liberty,  than  for  any  Prince  whatfoever.  So  he  told 
them,  that,  without  taking  any  time  to  confult  on  the  anfwer  to 
be  made  to  fo  great  an  offer,  he  did  immediately  refufe  it.  He 
was  fully  fatisfied  with  the  power  already  lodged  with  him,  and 
would  never  endeavour  to  carry  it  any  farther. 

The  Prince’s  advancement  gave  a new  life  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. He,  tho’  then  very  young,  and  little  acquainted  with  the 
3 affairs 
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affairs  of  State  or  War,  did  apply  himfelf  fo  to  both,  that,  not-  1 67  a, 
withstanding  the  defperate  ftate  in  which  he  found  matters,  he 
neither  loft  heart,  nor  committed  errors.  The  Duke  of  Buckle- 
ham  and  the  hoc  A Arlington  tried  to  bring  the  King  of  France  to 
offer  them  better  terms;  but  in  vain.  That  Prince  was  Fo  lift- The  E*giij b 
ed  up,  that  he  feemed  to  confider  the  King  very  little.  While 
he  was  fo  high  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  Ip 
ft  eddy  on  the  other,  the  Enghjh  Embaffadors  foon  faw,  that  all  of  fr»«. 
the  offices  they  could  do  were  ineffectual,  ■ One  day  the  Prince 
(who  told  me  this  himfelf)  was  arguing  Avith  them  upon  the 
King’s  conduct,  as  the  moft  unaccountable  thing  poffible,  who 
was  contributing  fo  much  to  the  exaltation  of  France , which  muft 
prove  in  conclusion  fatal  to  himfelf;  and  was  urging  this  in  Se- 
veral particulars.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  broke  out  in  an  oath, 
which  was  his  ufual  ftyle,  and  faid,  he  was  in  the  right;  and  fp 
offered  to  fign  a peace  immediately  with  the  Prince;  Lord  Ar- 
lington feemed  amazed  at  Iris  rafhnefs.  Yet  he  perfifted  in  ig,  and 
faid  pofitively  he  would  do  it.  The  Prince  upon  that,  not 
knowing  what  fecret  powers  he  might  have,  ordered  the  arti- 
cles to  be  engrofled.  And  he  believed,  if  he  could  poflibly  have 
got  them  ready  while  he  was  with  him,  that  he  would  liav^ 

Signed  them.  They  were  ready  by  next  morning:  But  by  that 
time  he  had  changed  his  mind.  That  Duke  at  parting  preffed 
him  much  to  put  himfelf  wholly  in  the  King’s  hands;  and  al- 
lured kifn  he  would  take  care  of  his  affairs,  as  of  his  own.  The 
Prince  cut  him  fhort : He  faid,  his  country  had  trufted  him,  and 
he  would  never  deceive,  nor  betray  them  for  any  bale  ends  of 
his  own.  The  Duke  anfwered,  he  was  not  to  think  any  more 
of  his  country,  for  it  was  loft : If  it  Should  weather  out  die  fum- 
mer,  by  reafon  of  the  waters  that  had  drowned  a great  part  of 
it,  the  winter’s  froft  would  lay  them  open : And  he  repeated  the 
words  often,  do  not  you  See  it  is  loft?  The  Prince’s  anfwer  de- 
ferves  to  be  remembred : He  faid,  he  faw  it  was  indeed  in  great 
danger : But  there  was  a fure  way  never  to  fee  it  loft,  and  that 
was  to  die  in  the  laft  ditch. 

The  perfon  that  the  Prince  relied  on  chiefly,  as  to  the  affairs  The  ch«r»c. 
of  Holland , was  Fagel:  A man  very  learned  in  the  law,  who  had  "r  of  F'stl’ 
a quick  apprehenfion , and  a clear  and  ready  judgment.  He 
had  a copious  eloquence,  more  popular  than  correct : And  was 
fit  to  carry  matters  with  a torrent  in  a numerous  affembly.  De 
Wit  had  made  great  ufe  of  him ; for  he  joined  with  him  very 
zealoufly  in  the  carrying  die  Perpetual  EdiCt,  which  he  negoti- 
ated with  the  States  of  Frizelaud,  who  oppofed  it  moft : And 
he  was  made  Greffier,  or  Secretary  to  the  States  General,  which 
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i'671.  is  the  mod  beneficial  place  in  Holland.  He  was  a pious,  and 

^^^vertuous  man:  Only  he  was  too  eager,  and  violent.  He. was 
too  apt  to  flatter  himfelf.  He  had  much  heart,  when  matters 
went  well ; but  had  not  the  courage  that  became  a great  Minifter 
on  uneafy  and  difficult  occafions.  ' , “ * . 

Prince  Wai-  Prince  Waldeck  was  their  Chief  General : A man  of  a great 
compafs,  and  a true  judgment  -y  equally  able  in  the  cabinet,  and 
in  the  camp.  But  he  was  always  unfuccefsful,  becaufe  he  was 
never  furnifhed  according  to  the  fchemes  that  he  had  laid  down. 
The  opinion  that  Armies  had  of  him,  as  an  unfortunate  Gene- 
ral, made  him  really  fo:  For  foldiers  cannot  have  much  heart, 
when  they  have  not  an  entire  confidence  in  him  that  has  the 
chief  command. 

Didveit.  Dickvelt  on  his  return  from  England , feeing  the  ruine  of  the 
De  Wits,  with  whom  he  was  formerly  united,  and  the  progrefs 
the  French  had  made  in  Utrecht , where  his  eftate  and  intereft 
lay,  defpaircd  too  foon$  and  went  and  lived  under  them.  Yet 
he  did  great  fervice  to  his  Province.  Upon  every  violation 
of  articles,  he  went  and  demanded  juftice,  and  made  prote- 
ftations  with  a boldnefs,  to  which  the  French  were  fo  little  ac- 
cuftomed,  that  they  were  amazed  at  it.  Upon  the  French  leav- 
ing Utrecht , and  on  the  re-eftablifhing  that  Province  he  was  left 
out  of  the  Government.  Yet  his  great  abilities,  and  the  infinu- 
ating  fmoothnefs  of  his  temper,  procured  him  fo  many  friends, 
that  the  Prince  was  prevailed  on  to  receive  him  into  his  con- 
fidence: And  he  had  a great  {hare  of  it  to  the  laft,  as  he  well 
deferved  it.  He  had  a very  perfedt  knowledge  of  all  the  affairs 
of  Europe , and  great  practice  in  many  Embaffies.  He  fpoke  too 
long,  and  with  too  much  vehemence.  He  was  in  his  private 
deportment  a vertuous  and  religious  man,  and  a zealous  Prote- 
ftant.  In  the  adminiftration  of  his  Province,  which  was  chief- 
ly trufted  to  him,  there  were  great  complaints  of  partiality,  *nd 
of  a defective  juftice. 

And  link-  Halewyn , a man  of  great  intereft  in  the  town  of  Dort , and 

vjy”-  one  of  the  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Holland , was  the  perfon  of  them 
all  whom  I knew  beft,  and  valued  moft:  And  was  the  next  to 

1 * • * 

Fa  gel  in  the  Prince’s  confidence.  He  had  a great  compafs  of 
learning,  befides  his  own  profeffion,  in  which  he  was  very  emi- 
nent. He  had  ftudied  divinity  with  great  exadtnefs;  and  was 
well  read  in  all  hiftory,  but  moft  particularly  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors.  He  was  a man  of  great  vivacity : He  apprehend- 
ed things  foon,  and  judged  very  correctly.  He  fpoke  fhort, 
but  with  life.  He  had  a courage  and  vigour  in  his  counfels,  that 
became  one  who  had  formed  himfelf  upon  the  beft  models  in 

the 
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the  ancient  authors.  He  was  a man  of  fevere  morals.  And  as  1671. 
he  had  great  credit  in  the  Court  where  he  fate,  fo  he  took-^N^- 
care  that  the  partialities  of  friendlhip  Ihould  not  mix  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice.  He  had  in  him  all  the  beft  notions  of 
a great  patriot,  and  a true  Ch riitian  philofopher.  He  was  brought 
in  very  early  to  the  fecret  of  affairs,  and  went  into  the  bufinefs 
of  the  Perpetual  EdiCt  very  zealoufly.  Yet  he  quickly  faw  the 
error  of  bringing  matters  of  State  immediately  into  numerous 
affemblies.  He  confidered  the  States  maintaining  in  themfelves 
the  fovereign  power,  as  the  balls  upon  which  the  liberty  of  their 
country  was  built.  But  he  thought,  the  adminiftration  of  the  go- 
vernment mull  be  lodged  in  aCouncil.  He  thought  it  a great  mif- 
fortune,  that  the  Prince  was  fo  young  at  his  firft  exaltation;  and  Co 
poffeffed  with  military  matters,  to  which  the  extremity  of  their  af- 
fairs required  that  he  fhould  be  entirely  applied,  that  he  did 
not  then  corrett  that  error,  which  could  only  be  done  upon  fo 
extraordinary  a conjuncture.  He  law  the  great  error  of  De  IVtfs 
miniilry , of  keeping  the  lecret  of  affairs  fo  much  in  his  own 
hands.  Such  a precedent  was  very  dangerous  to  publick  liber- 
ty* when  it  was  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  give  up  his  coun- 
try. Their  people  could  not  bear  the  lodging  fo  great  a trull 
with  one,  who  had  no  diftin&ion  of  birth  or  rank.  Yet  he  faw 
it  was  necelfary  to  have  fuch  an  authority,  as  De  tVtfs  merits 
and  fuccefs  had  procured  him,  lodged  fome  where.  The  fac- 
tions and  animofities,  that  were  in  almoft  all  their  towns,  made 
it  as  neceffary  for  their  good  government  at  home,  as  it  was 
for  the  command  of  their  armies  abroad,  to  have  this  power 
trailed  to  a perfbn  of  that  eminence  of  birth  and  rank,  that  he 
might  be  above  the  envy  that  is  always  among  equals,  when 
any  one  of  them  is  railed  to  a difproportioned  degree  of  greatnefs 
above  the  reft.  He  obferved  fome  errors  that  were  in  the  Prin- 
ce’s conduit.  But  after  all,  he  laid,  it  was  vifible  that  he  was  al- 
ways in  the  true  intereft  of  his  country;  So  that  the  keeping  up 
a faction  again!!  him  was  like  to  prove  fatal  to  all  Europe , 
as  well  as  to  themfelves. 

. . T~lle  greateft  misfortune  in  the  Prince’s  affairs  was,  that  the  The  Prince 
wifeft,  and  the  moll  conliderable  men  in  their  towns, 1 that  had  ftudied  10 
been  acquainted  with  the  conduit  of  affairs  formerly,  Were  now 
under  a cloud,  and  were  either  turned  out  of  the  Magiftracy,  or'““  fir“' 
thought  it  convenient  to  retire  from  bufinefs.  And  many  hot, 
but  poor  men,  who  had  fignalized  their  zeal  in  the  turn  new- 
ly  made,  came  to  be  called  the  Prince’s  friends,  and  to  be  put 
every  where  in  the  Magiftracy.  They  quickly  loft  all  credit, 
having  little  diferetion,  and  no  authority.  They  were  very 
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1 671.  part'll  in  the  government,  and  oppreffive,  chiefly  of  thole  of 
the  other  fide.  The  Prince  faw  this  fooner  than  he  could  find 
a remedy  for  it.  But  by  degrees  the  men  of  the  other  fide  came 
into  his  inttreft;  and  promifed  to  ferve  him  faithfully,  in  order 
to  the  driving  out  the  French,  and  the  faving  their  country. 
The  chief  of  thofe  were  Halewyn  of  Dort,  Pats  of  Rotterdam , 
and  Van  Bettnin g of  Amjlerdam. 

The  Iaft  of  thefe  was  fo  well  known,  both  in  France  and  En- 
ch*',c‘ gland,  artd  had  fo  great  credit  in  his  own  town,  that  he  delerves 
to  be  more  particularly  fet  out.  He  was  a man  of  great  noti- 
ons. He  had  a wonderful  vivacity,  but  too  much  levity  in  his 
thoughts.  His  temper  was  inconllant;  firm,  and  pofitive  for  a 
while;  but  apt  to  change,  from  a giddinefs  of  mind,  rather 
than  from  any  falfehood  in  his  nature.  He  broke  twice  with 
the  Prince,  after  he  came  into  a confidence  with  him.  He  em- 
ployed me  to  reconcile  him  to  him  for  the  third  time:  But  the 
Prince  faid,  he  could  not  truft  him  any  more.  He  had  great 
knowledge  in  all  fciences,  and  had  fuch  a copioufnefs  of  in- 
vention, with  fuch  a pleafantnefs,  as  well  as  a variety,  of  con- 
vention, that  I have  often  compared  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham:  Only  he  was  vertuous,  and  devout;  much  in 
the  ertthufiaftical  way.  In  the  end  of  his  days  he  fet  himfelf 
wholly  to  mind  the  Eaft  India  trade.  But  that  was  an  employ- 
ment not  fo  well  fuited  to  his  natural  genius.  And  it  ended  fa- 
tally: For,  the  ad! ions  finking  on  the  fudden  on  the  breaking 
out  of  a new  war,  that  funk  him  into  a melancholly,  which  quite 
Errors  com- di  ft  rafted  him.  The  town  of  / Imjlerdam  Was  for  many  years 
IheTown  ofcondufted  by  him  as  by  a diftator.  And  that  had  expofed  them 
jtmjurdtm.  t0  as  many  errors,  as  the  irregularity  of  his  notions  fuggefted. 
The  breaking  the  IVeft  India  company,  and  the  loft  of  Mnnfier 
in  the  year  was  owing  to  that.  It  was  then  demonftrat- 

ed,  that  the  loft  of  that  town  laid  the  States  open  on  that 
fide;  and  that  Munfler,  being  in  their  hands,  wotild  not  only 
cover  them,  but  be  a fit  place  for  making  levies  in  JVeJlpbalia. 
Y et  Amfterdam  would  not  conlcnt  to  that  new  charge ; and  fan- 
cied, there  was  no  danger  on  that  fide.  But  they  found  after- 
wards, to  their  coll,  that  their  unreafonable  managery  in  that 
particular  drew  upon  them  an  expence  of  many  millions,  by 
reafon  of  the  unquiet  temper  of  that  martial  Bifliop,  who  had 
almoft  ruined  them  this  year  on  the  fide  of  Frifeland.  But  his 
mifearriage  in  the  fiege  of  Gronmghen,  add  the  taking  Coevor- 
den  by  furprize  in  the  end  of  the  year,  as  it  was  among  the  firft 
things  that  railed  the  fpirits  of  the  Dutch,  fo  both  the  Bilhop’s 
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ftrength  and  reputation  funk  fo  entirely  upon  it,  that  he  never  1672. 
gave  them  any  great  trouble  after  that. 

Another  error,  into  which  the  managery  of  Amflerdam  drew 
the  States,  was  occafioned  by  the  offer  that  D'Ejlrades,  the  French 
Embaffador,  made  them  in  the  year  1663,  of  a divifion  of  the 
Spanifk  Netherlands , by  which  Ojlend  and  a line  from  thence 
to  Maflrtcht , within  which  Bruges , Ghent , and  Antwerp , 
were  to  be  comprehended,  was  offered  to  them ; the  French  de- 
firing only  St.  Omer , Valenciennes , Cambray , and  Luxernburgh : 

And  the  dominions  that  lay  between  thofe  lines  were  to  be  a 
free  Common-wealth  ,*  as  Halewyn  aflured  me,  who  faid,  he  was 
in  the  fecret  at  that  time.  This  was  much  debated  all  Holland 
over.  It  was  vifible,  that  this  new  Common-wealth,  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards , muft  naturally  have  fallen  into  a 
dependance  on  the  States,*  and  have  become  more  confiderable, 
when  put  under  a better  conduct.  Yet  this  would  have  put  the 
States  at  that  time  to  fome confiderable  charge.  And,  to  avoid  that, 
the  propofition  was  rejected,  chiefly  by  the  oppofition  that  Am - 
flerdam  made  to  it,*  where  the  prevailing  maxim  was,  to  reduce 
their  expence,  to  abate  taxes,  and  to  pay  their  publick  debts. 

By  fuch  an  unreafonable  parfimony  matters  were  now  brought 
to  that  ftate,  that  they  were  engaged  into  a war  of  fo  vaft 
an  expence,  that  the  yearly  produce  of  their  whole  eftates,  did 
Hot  anfwer  all  the  taxes  that  they  were  forced  to  lay  on  their 
people.' 

After  the  Prince  faw,  that  the  French  demands  were  at  this  The  Prince 
time  fb  high,  and  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  draw  England  into  a sJJJJfJJ ,he 
feparate  treaty,  he  got  the  States  to  call  an  extraordinary  afTembly,  continue  the 
the  moft  numerous  that  has  been  in  this  age.  To  them  the 
Prince  fpoke  near  three  hours,  to  the  amazement  of  all  that 
heard  him,  which  was  owned  to  me  by  one  of  the  deputies  of 
Amfttrdam.  He  had  got  great  materials  put  in  his  hands,  of 
which  he  made  very  good  ufe.  He  nrft  went  thro’  the  French 
propofitions,  and  fhewed  the  confequence  and  the  effe&s  that 
would  follow  on  them,*  that  the  accepting  them  would  be  cer- 
tain ruirre,  and  the  very  treating  about  them  would  diftrad  and 
dilpirit  their  people : He  therefore  concluded,  that  the  entertain- 
ing a thought  of  thefe  was  the  giving  up  their  country:  If  any 
Oould  hearken  to  fuch  a motion,  the  lovers  of  religion  and  li- 
berty muft  go  to  the  Indies , or  to  any  other  country  where  they 
might  be  free  and  fafe.  After  he  had  gone  thro’  this,  near  an 
houn,  he  in  the  next  place  fhewed  the  poffibility  of  making  a 
ftand,  notwithftanding  the  defperate  ftate  to  which  their  affairs 
feemed  reduced : Hfe  fhewed  the  force  of  all  their  allies;  that 
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1671.  England  could  not  hold  out  long  without  a Parliament ; and  they 
were  well  allured,  that  a Parliament  would  draw  the  King  to 
other  meafures : He  Ihew'ed  the  impoflibility  of  the  French  hold- 
ing out  long,  and  that  the  Germans  coming  down  to  the  lower 
Rhine  mull  make  them  go  out  of  their  country,  as  fall  as  they 
came  into  it.  In  all  this  he  Ihewed,  that  he  had  a great  in- 
fight  into  the  French  affairs.  He  came  laft  to  fliew,  how  it  was 
polfible  to  raife  the  taxes  that  muft  be  laid  on  the  country  to  an- 
fwer  fuch  a vaft  and  unavoidable  expence;  and  let  before  them 
a great  variety  of  projefts  for  railing  money.  He  concluded, 
that,  if  they  laid  down  this  for  a foundation,  that  religion  and 
liberty  could  not  be  purchafed  at  too  dear  a rate,  and  that  there- 
fore every  man  among  them,  and  every  Minifter  in  the  country, 
ought  to  infufe  into  all  the  people,  that  they  muft  fubmit  to  the 
prelent  extremity,  and  to  very  extraordinary  taxes;  by  this  means, 
as  their  people  would  again  take  heart,  lb  their  enemies  would 
loofe  theirs,  who  built  their  chief  hopes  on  that  univerfal  dejec- 
tion among  them,  that  was  but  too  vilible  to  all  the  world. 
Every  one  that  was  prelent  feemed  amazed  to  hear  fo  young  a 
man  fpeak  to  fo  many  things,  with  fo  much  knowledge,  and  fo 
true  a judgment.  It  raifed  his  character  wonderfully,  and  con- 
tributed not  a little  to  put  new  life  in  a country,  almoft  dead 
with  fear,  and  difpirited  with  fo  many  lolfes.  They  all  re- 
folved  to  maintain  their  liberty  to  the  laft;  and,  if  things 
fhould  run  to  extremities,  to  carry  what  wealth  they  could 
with  them  to  the  Eafi  Indies.  The  ftate  of  the  flapping  capa- 
ble of  lo  long  a voyage  was  examined:  And  it  was  reckoned, 
that  they  could  tranfport  above  two  hundred  thoufand  people 
thither. 

The  French  Yet  all  their  courage  would  probably  have  (erved  them  in  lit— 
b>ck  m p«.  tle  if  the  King  of  France  could  have  been  prevailed  on 

rit  to  ftay  longer  at  Utrecht.  But  he  made  hafte  to  go  back  to  Pa- 
ris. Some  faid,  it  was  the  effeCt  of  his  amours,  and  that  it  was 
haftened  by  fome  quarrels  among  his  Miftrifles.  Others  thought, 
he  was  haftening  to  receive  the  flatteries  that  were  preparing  for 
him  there.  And  indeed  in  the  outward  appearances  of  things 
there  was  great  occafion  for  them ; fiace  he  had  a run  of  fuc- 
cels  beyond  all  expectation,  tho’  he  himfelf  had  no  Ihare  in  it, 
unlcfs  it  was  to  fpoil  it.  He  left  a garrifon  in  every  place  he 
took,  againft  Turenne’s,  advice,  who  was  for  difmantling  them 
all,  and  keeping  his  army  ftill  about  him.  But  his  Minifters  faw 
fo  far  into  his  temper,  that  they  refolved  to  play  a fure  game, 
and  to  put  nothing  to  hazard.  Upon  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
hurgh's  coming  down,  Monficur  Turenne  was  fent  againft  him: 
6 By 
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By  which  means  the  army  about  the  King  Was  fo  diminilhed,  1672. 
that  he  could  undertake  no  great  delign,  befides  the  liege  of  Ni- 
meguen , that  held  out  lome  weeks,  with  fo  fmall  a force.  And  tho’ 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  not  above  eight  thoufand  men  about 
him,  employed  in  keeping  a pals  near  IVoerden,  yet  no  attempt 
was  made  to  force  him  from  it.  Another  probable  reafon  of  his 
returning  back  fo  foon  was,  a fuggedion  of  the  defperate  tem- 
per of  the  Dutch,  and  that  they  were  capable  of  undertaking 
any  delign,  how  black  foever,  rather  than  perilh.  Some  told 
him  of  vaults  under  the  ftreets  of  Utrecht,  where  gun-powder 
might  be  laid  to  blow  him  up,  as  he  went  over  them:  And  all 
thele  were  obferved  to  be  avoided  by  him.  He  would  never  lodge 
within  the  town,  and  came  but  leldom  to  it.  He  upon  one  or 
other  of  thele  motives  went  back.  Upon  which  the  Prince  of 
Conde  faid,  he  faw  he  had  not  the  foul  of  a conqueror  in  him ; 
and  that  his  Minifters  were  the  bell  Commit,  but  the  poorefi 
Miniders  in  the  world,  who  had  not  fouls  made  for  great  things, 
or  capable  of  them. 

If  the  King  had  a mind  to  be  flattered  by  his  people,  he 
found  at  his  return  enough  even  to  forfeit  him.  Speeches,  verfes, 
inferiptions,  triumphal  arches,  and  medals  were  prepared  With 
a prolufion , and  excels  of  flattery , beyond  what  had  been 
offered  to  the  word  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  baiting  the  ce- 
remony of  adoration.  But  blafphemous  impieties  were  not 
wanting  to  raife,  and  feed  his  vanity.  A folemn  debate  was 
held  all  about  Paris,  what  title  Ihould  be-  given  him.  Le  Grand 
was  thought  too  common.  Some  were  for  Invincible.  Others 
were  for  Le  Conquerant.  Some,  in  imitation  of  Charlemagne, 
for  Lewis  Le  magne.  Others  were  for  Maximus.  But  Ties 
Grand  founded  not  fo  well : No  more  did  Maxime.  So  they 
fettled  on  Le  Grand.  And  all  the  bodies  of  Parts  feemed  to 
vie  in  flattery.  It  appeared,  that  the  King  took  pleafore  in  it: 

So  there  has  followed  upon  it  the  greated  run  of  the  mod 
fulfom  flattery  that  is  in  hidory.  Had  the  King  of  France  left 
foch  a man  as  Turenne  at  Utrecht,  it  might  have  had  ill  effects 
on  the  relblutions  taken  by  the  Dutch.  But  he  left  Luxem- 
burgh  there,  who  had  no  regard  to  articles ; but  made  all  peo- 
ple fee  what  was  to  be  expected,  when  they  Ihould  come  under 
foch  a yoke,  that  was  then  fo  intolerable  a burden,  even  while 
it  ought  to  have  been  recommended  to  thofe  who  were  yet 
free  by  a gentle  adminidration.  This  contributed  not  a little 
to  fix  the  Dutch  in  thole  obdinate  refolutions  they  had  tak- 
en up. 
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1671.  There  was  one  very  extraordinary  thing  that  happened 
near  the  Hague  this  fummer:  I had  it  from  many  eye  wit- 
five  A by  ncflcs:  And  no  doubt  was  made  of  the  truth  of  it  by  any  at 

ordinary'**  the  Hague.  Soon  after  the  Englifh  fleet  had  refitted  them- 
Providcnce.  felves , (for  they  had  generally  been  much  damaged  by  the 
engagement  in  Solbayf)  they  appeared  in  fight  of  Schevel- 
ing,  making  up  to  the  ftiore.  The  tide  turned : But  they  reck- 
oned that  with  the  next  flood  they  would  certainly  land  the 
forces  that  were  aboard,  where  they  were  like  to  meet  with 
no  refiftance.  So  they  lent  to  the  Prince  for  lome  regiments 
to  hinder  the  defeent.  He  could  not  fpare  many  men,  hav- 
ing the  French  very  near  him.  So  between  the  two  the  country 
was  given  for  loft,  unlels  De  Rnyter  Ihould  quickly  come  up. 
The  flood  returned,  which  they  thought  was  to  end  in  their 
ruine.  But  to  all  their  amazement,  after  it  had  flowed  two  or 
three  hours , an  ebb  of  many  hours  fucceeded,  which  carried 
the  fleet  again  to  the  fea.  And,  before  that  was  fpent,  De 
Ruyter  came  in  view.  This  they  reckoned  a miracle  wrought 
for  their  prelervation.  Soon  after  that  they  efcaped  another 
defign,  that  otherwife  would  very  probably  have  been  fatal  to 
them. 

Offor y in-  The  Earl  of  OJfory,  eldcft  Ion  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond , a man 

futprifr'//,/.  °f  great  honour,  generofity,  and  courage,  had  been  oft  in  Hol- 
■majiuy,.  la„d:  And,  coming  by  Flelvoetjluys , he  obferved,  it  was  a place 
of  great  conlequence,  but  very  ill  looked  to.  The  Dutch  trail- 
ing to  the  danger  of  entring  into  it,  more  than  to  any  ftrength 
that  defended  it,  he  thought  it  might  be  eafy  to  feize,  and  for- 
tify that  place.  The  King  approved  this.  So  fome  fhips  were 
Ihearhed,  and  victualled,  as  for  a voyage  to  a great  diftance. 
He  was  to  have  five  men  of  war,  and  tranfport  fhips  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  men.  And  a fecond  Iquadron,  with  a farther 
fupply,  if  he  fucceeded  in  the  attempt,  was  to  follow.  He  had 
got  two  or  three  of  their  pilots  brought  out  on  a pretended  er- 
rand : And  thele  he  kept  very  life  to  carry  him  in.  This  was 
communicated  to  none,  but  to  the  Duke,  and  to  Lord  Arlington: 
And  all  was  ready  for  the  execution.  Lord  OJfory  went  to  this  fleet, 
and  faw  every  thing  ready  as  was  ordered,  and  came  up  to  re- 
ceive the  King’s  failing  orders.  But  the  King,  who  had  order- 
ed him  to  come  next  morning  for  his  difpatch,  difeovered  the 
defign  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  hated  both  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  and  Lord  OJfory,  and  would  have  feen  the  King 
and  all  his  affairs  perilh,  rather  than  that  a perfon  whom  he 
hated  ihould  have  the  honour  of  fuch  a piece  of  merit.  He  up- 
on that  did  turn  all  his  wit  to  make  the  thing  appear  ridiculous, 
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and  impratfticable.  He  reprefented  it  as  unfafe  on  many  accounts  ; 1 671. 
and  as  a defperate  ftroke,  that  put  things,  if  it  {hould  fucceed, 
out  of  a poflibility  of  treaty  or  reconciliation.  The  King  could 
not  withftand  this.  Lord  OJfory  found  next  morning  that  the 
King  had  changed  his  mind.  And  it  broke  out,  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  loofe  way  of  talking,  that  it  was  done  by  his 
means.  So  the  defign  was  laid  afide.  But  when  the  peace  was 
made.  Lord  OJfory  told  it  to  the  Dutch  Embafladors : And  faid, 
fince  he  did  not  deftroy  them  by  touching  them  in  that  weak 
and  fore  part,  he  had  no  mind  they  {hould  lye  any  longer  open 
to  fucli  another  attack.  When  the  Embaffadors  wrote  this  over 
to  their  mafters,  all  were  fenfiblc,  how  ealy  it  had  been  to  have 
feized,  and  fecured  that  place;  and  what  a terrible  diforder  it 
would  have  put  them  in : And  upon  this  they  gave  order  to 
put  the  place  in  a better  pofturc  of  defence  for  the  future.  So 
powerfully  did  fpite  work  on  thofe  about  the  King:  And  fo  ea- 
fy  was  he  to  the  man  of  wit  and  humour.  The  Duke  ftaid  long 
at  fea,  in  hopes  to  have  got  the  Eajl  India  fleet.  But  they  came 
failing  fo  near  the  German  coaft,  that  they  pafled  him  before 
he  was  aware  of  it.  So  he  came  back  after  a long  and  inglori- 
ous campaign.  He  loft  the  honour  of  the  aftion  that  was  at  Sol- 
bay-,  and  miffed  the  wealth  of  that  fleet,  which  he  had  long 
waited  for. 

I will  compleat  the  tranfaftions  of  this  memorable  year  with  An  army 
an  account  of  the  impreflion  that  Luxemburih  made  on  the f,onl,i"-';' 
Dutch  near  the  end  of  it;  which  would  have  had  a very  tragi-  ice  to  Hoi 
cal  conclufion,  if  a happy  turn  of  weather  had  not  faved  them. W' 
Stoupe  was  then  with  him,  and  was  on  the  fecret.  By  many 
feints,  that  amufed  the  Dutch  fo  fkillfully  that  there  was  no 
fufpicion  of  the  true  defign,  all  was  prepared  for  an  invafion, 
when  a froft  {hould  come.  It  came  at  laft:  And  it  froze 
and  thawed  by  turns  for  fomc  time,  which  they  reckon  makes 
the  ice  firmed.  At  laft  a froft  continued  fo  ftrong  for  fome  days, 
that  upon  piercing  and  examining  the  ice,  it  was  thought  it 
could  not  be  diflolved  by  any  ordinary  thaw  in  lefs  than  two 
days.  So  about  midnight  Luxemburgh  marched  out  of  Utrecht 
towards  Leyden  with  about  fixteen  thoufand  men.  Thofe  of 
Utrecht  told  me,  that,  in  the  minute  in  which  they  began  to 
march,  a thaw  wind  blew  very  frefti.  Yet  they  marched  on  till 
day  light,  and  came  to  Surnmcrdam  and  Bodegrave , which 
they  gained  not  without  difficulty.  There  they  ftopt,  and  com- 
mitted many  outrages  of  crying  lull  and  barbarous  cruelty ; and 
vented  their  impiety  in  very  blafphemous  expreflions,  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  thaw,  which  now  had  quite  melted  the  ice, 
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1671.  fo  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  go  back,  the  way  that  they  came, 
where  all  had  been  ice,  but  was  now  diffolved  to  about  three  foot 
depth  of  water.  There  were  caufe-ways:  And  they  were  forced 
to  march  on  thefe.  But  there  was  a fort,  thro’which  they  muft 
pafs.  And  one  Patnevtne  with  two  regiments  was  ordered  to 
keep  it,  with  fome  cannon  in  it.  If  he  had  continued  there, 
they  muft  all  have  been  taken  priloners,  which  would  have  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  But,  when  he  faw  them  march  to  him  in 
the  morning,  he  gave  all  for  loft;  and  went  to  Tergow,  where 
he  gave  the  alarm,  as  if  all  was  gone.  And  he  offered  to  them, 
to  come  to  help  them  by  that  garrifon  to  a better  capitulation. 
So  he  left  his  poft,  and  went  thither.  The  French  army,  not 
being  ftopt  by  that  fort,  got  fafe  home.  But  their  behaviour  in 
thofe  two  villages  was  fuch,  that,  as  great  pains  was  taken  to 
fpread  it  over  the  whole  country,  fo  it  contributed  not  a little 
to  the  cftablifhing  the  Dutch  in  their  relolutions,  of  not  only 
venturing  but  of  loofing  all,  rather  than  come  under  fo  cruel  a 
yoke. 

(Vm’nc 7'‘  Painevine's  withdrawing  had  loft  them  an  advantage  never  to 

be  regained.  So  the  Prince  ordered  a Council  of  war  to  try  him. 
He  pleaded,  that  the  place  was  not  tenable,-  that  the  enemy 
had  pafs’d  it;  fo  he  thought  the  ufe  it  was  intended  for  was 
loft;  And  if  the  enemy  had  come  to  attack  him,  he  muft  have 
furrendered  upon  difcretion : And  he  pleaded  farther,  that  he  went 
from  it  upon  the  defire  of  one  of  their  towns  to  fave  it.  Upon 
this  defence,  he  was  acquitted  as  to  his  life,  but  condemned  to 
infamy,  as  a coward,  and  to  have  his  fword  broke  over  his 
head,  and  to  be  for  ever  baniftied  the  States  dominions.  But  an 
appeal  lay,  according  to  their  difcipline,  to  a Council  of  war 
compofed  of  General  Officers:  And  they  confirmed  the  fentence. 
The  towns  of  Holland  were  highly  offended  at  thefe  proceed- 
ings. They  faid,  they  faw  the  officers  were  refolved  to  be  gen- 
tle to  one  another,  and  to  fave  their  fellow  officers,  how  guilty 
foever  they  might  be.  The  Prince  yielded  to  their  inftances, 
and  brought  him  to  a third  trial  before  himfelf,  and  a Court 
of  the  fupreme  officers,  in  which  they  had  the  affiftance  of  fix 
Judges.  Patnevtne  ftood  on  it,  that  he  had  undergone  two  tri- 
als, which  was  all  that  the  martial  law  fubjetted  him  to;  and 
in  thofe  he  was  acquitted.  Yet  this  was  over-ruled.  It  was  urged 
againft  him,  that  he  himfelf  was  prefent  in  the  Council  of  w ar 
that  ordered  the  making  that  fort ; and  he  knew,  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  a place  tenable  againft  an  army,  but  was  only 
meant  to  make  a little  ftand  for  fome  time,  and  was  intend- 
ed for  a defperate  ftate  of  affairs;  and  that  therefore  he  ought 
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nbt  to  have  left  his  poft,  becaufe  of  the  danger  he  was  in:  He  1672. 
faw  the  thaw  began  ; and  fo  ought  to  have  ftaid,  at  lcaft  till  he 
had  feen  how  far  that  would  go:  And  being  put  there  by  the 
Prince,  he  was  to  receive  orders  from  none  but  him.  Upon 
thefe  grounds  he  was  condemned,  and  executed,  to  the  great 
- fatisfaction  of  the  States,  but  to  the  general  difguft  of  all 
thcofScers,  who  thought  they  were  fife  in  the  hands  of  an  or- 
dinary council  of  war,  and  did  not  like  this  new  method  of 
proceeding. 

They  were  alfo  not  a little  troubled  at  the  ftri<ft  difeipline 
that  the  Prince  fettled,  and  at  the  fevere  execution  of  it.  But 
by  this  means  he  wrought  up  his  army  to  a pitch  of  obedience 
and  courage,  of  fobriety  and  good  order,  that  things  put  on 
another  face:  And  all  men  began  to  hope  that  their  armies 
would  ad:  with  another  fpirit,  now  that  the  difeipline  was  fo 
carefully  look’d  to.  It  feems,  the  French  made  no  great  account 
of  them:  For  they  rcleafed  twenty  five  thoufand  prifoners,  tak- 
en in  feveral  places,  for  fifty  thoufand  crowns. 

Thus  I have  gone  far  into  the  ftate  of  affairs  of  Holland  in  this 
memorable  year.  I had  mod  of  thefe  particulars  from  Dyckvelt 
and  Halewyn.  And  I thought  this  great  turn  defer ved  to  be  let 
out  w'ith  all  the  copioufnefs,  with  which  my  informations  could 
furnifh  me.  This  year  the  King  declared  a new  Miftrifs,  and  A French 
made  her  Duchefs  of  Portfmouth.  She  had  been  maid  of  honour  madeDach- 
to  Madame , the  King’s  filter  and  had  come  over  with  her  to  Z)<?-efs  Portfm 
ver-,  where  the  King  had  expreffed  fiich  a regard  to  her,  that  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham , who  hated  the  Duchefs  of  Cleveland , in- 
tended to  put  her  on  the  King.  He  told  him,  that  it  Was  a 
decent  piece  of  tendernefs  for  his  filter  to  take  care  of  fome  of 
her  fervants.  So  fhe  was  the  perfon  the  King  eafily  confented 
to  invite  over.  That  Duke  affured  the  King  of  trance,  that  he 
could  never  reckon  himfelf  fine  of  the  King,  but  by  giving  him 
a Miftrifs  that  fhould  be  true  to  his  interefts.  It  was  foon  agreed 
to.  So  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  fent  her  w'ith  a part  of  his 
equipage  to  Dieppe  ,•  and  faid,  he  would  prefently  follow.  But 
he,  who  was  the  mod  inconftant  and  forgetful  of  all  men,  ne- 
ver thought  of  her  more;  but  went  to  England  by  the  way  of 
Calais.  So  Montague , then  Embaffador  at  Parts , hearing  of 
this,  lent  over  for  a Yacht  for  her,  and  fent  fome  of  his  fer- 
vants to  wait  on  her,  and  to  defray  her  charge,  till  fhe  was 
brought  to  Whitehall : And  then  Lord  Arlington  took  care  of 
her.  So  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  loft  the  merit  he  might  have 
pretended  to;  and  brought  over  a Miftrefs,  whom  his  own  ftrange 
conduct  threw  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  King  was 
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\67Z.  prefently  taken  with  her.  She  ftudied  to  pleafe  and  obferve  him 
every  thing:  So  that  he  pafs’d  away  the  reft  of  his  life  in  a 

freat  fondnels  for  her.  He  kept  her  at  a vaft  charge.  And  (he 
y many  fits  of  ficknels,  fome  believed  real,  and  others  thought 
only  pretended,  gained  of  him  every  thing  {he  defired.  She 
ftuck  firm  to  the  French  intereft,  and  was  its  chief  lupport. 
The  King  divided  himfelf  between  her  and  MiftrilsGzt/yw ; and  had 
no  other  avowed  amour.  But  he  was  fo  entirely  poffefled  by 
the  Duchefs  of  Portfmouthy  and  fo  engaged  by  her  in  the  French 
intereft,  that  this  threw  him  into  great  difficulties,  and  expofed 
him  to  much  contempt  and  diftruft. 

The  affairs  I do  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland , to  give  an  account 

otS(otia*<t.  a pef£0Q  0f  Parliament,  and  the  other  tranfa&ions  there  in 

this  critical  year.  About  the  end  of  May,  Duke  Lauderdale 
came  down  with  his  Lady  in  great  pomp.  He  was  much  lifted 
up  with  the  French  fuccefi;  and  took  fuch  pleafure  in  talking  of 
De  H it's  fate,  that  it  could  not  be  heard  without  horror.  He 
treated  all  people  with  fuch  fcorn,  that  few  were  able  to  bear  it. 
He  adjourned  the  Parliament  for  a fortnight,  that  he  might  car- 
ry his  Lady  round  the  country  •>  and  was  every  where  waited 
on,  and  entertained,  with  as  much  refped,  and  at  as  great 
a charge,  as  if  the  King  had  been  there  in  perfon.  This  en- 
raged the  Nobility.  And  they  made  great  applications  to  Duke 
Hamilton , to  lead  a party  againft  him,  and  to  oppofe  the  tax, 
Lauderdale's  that  he  demanded,  of  a whole  year’s  affeffment.  I foon  grew 
fcn«.inf°  weary  of  the  Court,  tho5  there  was  fcarce  a perfon  fo 
well  ufed  by  him  as  I my  {elf  was,  that  I went  out  of  town. 
But  Duke  Hamilton  lent  for  me;  and  told  me,  how  vehemently 
he  was  folicited  by  the  majority  of  the  Nobility  to  oppofe  the 
demand  of  the  tax.  He  had  promifed  me  not  to  oppofe  taxes 
in  general : And  I had  affured  Duke  Lauderdale  of  it.  But  he 
faid,  this  demand  was  fo  extravagant,  that  he  did  not  imagine 
it  would  go  fo  far:  So  he  did  not  think  himfelf  bound,  by  a 
promife  made  in  general  words,  to  agree  to  fuch  a high  one. 
Upon  this  1 fpoke  to  Duke  Lauderdale , to  {hew  him  the  incli- 
nations many  had  to  an  oppofition  to  that  demand,  and  the 
danger  of  it.  He  rejected  it  in  a brutal  manner,  faying,  they 
durft  as  foon  be  damned  as  oppofe  him.  Yet  I made  him  fo 
fenfible  of  it,  that  he  appointed  the  Marquifs  of  Athol  to  go  and 
talk  in  his  name  to  Duke  Hamilton , who  moved  that  I might 
be  prefent:  And  that  was  eafily  admitted.  Lord  Athol  prefled 
Duke  Hamilton  to  come  into  an  entire  confidence  with  Duke 
Lauderdale ; and  promiffid,  that  he  ftiould  have  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  all  affairs  in  Scotland  under  the  other.  Duke  Hamilton 
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alked,  how  flood  the  Parliament  of  England  affedted  to  the  war.  1672. 
Lord  Athol  allured  him,  there  was  a fettled  defign  of  having  no 
more  Parliaments  in  England.  The  King  would  be  mailer y 
and  would  be  no  longer  curbed  by  a Houle  of  Commons.  He 
alfo  laid  out  the  great  advantages  that  Scotland , more  particular^ 
ly  the  great  Nobility,  might  find  by  linking  in  heartily  with  the 
King’s  defigns,  and  in  making  him  abfolute  in  England.  Duke 
Hamilton  anfwered  very  honellly,  that  he  would  never  engage 
in  'fuch  defigns:  He  would  be  always  a good  and  faithful  fub- 
jedt:  But  he  would  be  likewife  a good  country  man.  He  was 
very  unwilling  to  concur  in  the  land  tax.  He  laid,  Scotland  had 
no  reafon  to  engage  in  the  war,  fince  as  they  might  luffer  much 
by  it,  fo  they  could  gain  nothing,  neither  by  the  prelent  war, 
nor  by  any  peace  that  Ihould  be  made.  Yet  he  was  prevailed 
on,  in  conclufion,  to  agree  to  it.  And  upon  that  the  bufinels 
of  the  felfion  of  Parliament  went  on  fmoothly  without  any  op- 
pofition. 

The  Duchefs  of  Lauderdale , not  contented  with  the  great 
appointments  they  had,  fet  her  lelf  by  all  polfible  methods  to 
raile  money.  They  lived  at  a vail  expence:  And  every  thing 
was  fet  to  fale.  She  carried  all  things  with  a haughtinels,  that 
could  not  have  been  eafily  born  from  a Queen.  She  talked 
of  all  people  with  an  ungoverned  freedom,  and  grew  to  be  uni- 
verfally  hated.  I was  out  of  meafure  weary  of  my  attendance 
at  their  Court,  but  was  prelfed  to  continue  it.  Many  found  I 
did  good  offices.  I got  fome  to  be  confidered,  and  advanced, 
that  had  no  other  way  of  accefs.  But  that  which  made  it  more 
neceflary  was,  that  I faw  Sharp  and  his  creatures  were  making 
their  Court  with  the  moll  abject  flattery,  and  all  the  fubmilfi- 
ons  polfible.  Leightoun  went  feldom  to  them,  tho’  he  was  al- 
ways treated  by  them  with  great  dillindlion.  So  it  was  neceflary 
for  me  to  be  about  them,  and  keep  them  right:  Otherwile  all 
our  defigns  were  loll  without  recovery.  This  led  me  to  much 
uneafy  compliance*  tho’  I aflerted  my  own  liberty,  and  found 
fo  often  fault  with  their  proceedings,  that  once  or  twice  I ufed 
fuch  freedom,  and  it  was  lo  ill  taken,  that  I thought  it  was  fit 
for  me  to  retire.  Yet  1 was  fent  for,  and  continued  in  fuch  hi<»h 
favour,  that  I was  again  tried  if  I would  accept  of  a Bilhoprick, 
and  was  promifed  the  firft  of  the  two  Archbilhopricks  that  Ihould 
fall.  But  I was  Hill  fixed  in  my  former  refolutions,  not  to  en- 
gage early,  being  then  but  nine  and  twenty:  Nor  could  1 come 
into  a dependance  on  them. 

Duke  Lauderdale  at  his  coming  down  had  expelled,  that  the  He  expefied 
Prelbyterians  Ihould  have  addrefled  themfelves  to  him  for  a lhare  l Toicritf” 
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1671.  in  that  liberty,  which  their  brethren  had  now  in  England ; and 
which  he  had  aflerted  in  a very  particular  manner  at  the  Coun- 
cil table  in  White-hall.  One  Whatley,  a Juftice  of  peace  in 
Ljncolnfhire , if  I remember  the  County  right,  had  difturbed 
one  of  the  Meeting-houfes,  that  had  got  a licence  purfuant  to 
the  declaration  for  a Toleration:  And  he  had  fet  fines  on  thofe 
that  met  in  it,  conformably  to  the  Adt  againfl:  Conventicles. 
Upon  which  he  was  brought  up  to  Council,  to  be  reprimanded 
for  his  high  contempt  of  his  Majefty’s  declaration.  Some  Privy 
Counfellours  fliewed  their  zeal  in  leverc  reflections  on  his  pro- 
ceedings. Duke  Lauderdale  carried  the  matter  very  far:  He 
faid,  the  King’s  ed  Cts  were  to  be  confidered,  and  obeyed  as  laws, 
and  more  than  any  other  laws.  This  was  writ  down  by  fome 
that  heard  it,  who  were  rcfolved  to  make  ufe  of  it  againfl:  him 
in  due  time.  He  looked  on  near  two  months  after  he  came 
down  to  Scotland , waiting  ftill  for  an  application  for  liberty  of 
confcience.  But  the  defigns  of  the  Court  were  now  clearly  feen 
into.  The  Prefbyterians  underftood,  they  were  only  to  be  made 
ufe  of  in  order  to  the  introducing  of  Popery.  So  they  refolved 
to  be  filent  and  paflive.  Upon  this  he  broke  out  into  fury  and 
rage  againfl:  them.  Conventicles  abounded  in  all  places  of  the 
country.  And  fome  furious  zealots  broke  into  the  houfes  of  fome 
of  the  Minifters,  wounding  them,  and  robbing  their  goods,  forc- 
ing fome  of  them  to  fwear  that  they  would  never  officiate  anymore 
in  their  Churches.  Some  of  thefe  were  taken,  and  executed.  I vi- 
fired  them  in  pri/on ; and  faw  in  them  the  blind  madnefs  of  ill 
grounded  zeal,  of  which  they  were  never  fully  convinced.  One  of 
them  (eemed  to  be  otherwife  no  ill  man.  Another  of  them  was  a 
bold  villain.  He  juflified  all  that  they  had  done,  from  the  Jfraelites 
robbing  the  /Egyptians,  and  deftroying  the  Canaanites. 

Defigns  That  which  gave  Duke  Lauderdale  a jufter  ground  of  of- 
S'to^/aife ^ence  was,  that  one  Carjlairs , much  employed  fince  that  time 
a rebellion  jn  greater  matters,  was  taken  in  a flaip  that  came  from  Rot - 
in  Scotland.  i€r(^am^  He  HinTfclT  efcaped  out  of  their  hands:  But  his  let- 
ters were  taken.  They  had  a great  deal  writ  in  white  ink; 
which  fliewed,  that  the  delign  of  fending  him  over  was,  to 
know  in  what  difpofition  the  people  were,  promifing  arms  and 
other  neceflanes,  if  they  were  in  a condition  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment any  difturbance.  But  the  whole  was  fo  darkly  writ,  much 
being  referred  to  the  bearer,  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  under- 
ftand  what  lay  hid  under  fo  many  myfterious  expreflions.  Up- 
on this  a fevere  profecution  of  Conventicles  was  fet  on  foot: 
And  a great  deal  of  money  was  raifed  by  arbitrary  fines.  Lord 
Athol  made  of  this  in  one  week  1900  l.  fler.  I did  all  I could 
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to  moderate  this  fury : But  all  was  in  vain.  Duke  Lauderdale  1671. 
broke  out  into  the  moll  frantick  fits  of  rage  poflible.  When  I -''‘V'"'--' 
was  once  faying  to  him,  was  that  a time  to  drive  them  into  a 
rebellion?  Yes,  faid  he,  would  to  God  they  would  rebel,  that 
lb  he  might  bring  over  an  army  of  Ir'tjh  Papifts  to  cut  all  their 
throats.  Such  a fury  as  this  feemed  to  furnilh  work  for  a phy- 
fician,  rather  than  for  any  other  fort  of  men.  But  after  he  had 
let  himfelf  loofe  into  thele  fits  for  near  a month,  he  calmed  all 
on  the  fudden : Perhaps  upon  fome  fignification  from  the  King; 
for  the  party  complained  to  their  friends  in  London , who  had 
Rill  fome  credit  at  Court. 

He  called  for  me  all  on  the  fudden,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  a f„,h« 

• the  projeft  I had  laid  before  him,  of  putting  all  the  outed  Mi- lnd“l8'nce' 
sifters  by  couples  into  parilhes:  So  that  inftead  of  wandring 
about  the  country,  to  hold  Conventicles  in  all  places,  they  might 
fee  fixed  to  a certain  abode,  and  every  one  might  have  the 
lialf  of  a benefice.  I was  (fill  of  the  fame  mind : And  lo  was 
Le'ightoun  ■,  who  compared  this  to  the  gathering  the  coals  that 
were  fcattered  over  the  houfe,  fetting  it  all  on  fire,  into  the 
chimney,  where  they  might  burn  away  fafely.  Duke  Lauder- 
dale fet  about  it  immediately : And  the  benefit  of  the  Indulgence 
was  extended  to  forty  more  Churches.  This,  if  followed  as  to 
that  of  doubling  them  in  a parilh,  and  of  confining  them  with- 
in their  parilhes,  would  have  probably  laid  a flame  that  was 
fpreading  over  the  Nation,  and  was  like  to  prove  fatal  in  con- 
clufion.  But  Duke  Lauderdale' s way  was,  to  govern  by  fits, 
and  to  pafs  from  hot  to  cold  ones,  always  in  extreams.  So  this 
of  doubling  them,  which  was  the  chief  part  of  our  fcheme, 
was  quite  neglected.  Single  Minifters  went  into  thole  Church- 
es : And  thole,  who  were  not  yet  provided  for,  went  about  the 
country  holding  Conventicles  very  boldly,  without  any  reftraint: 

And  no  care  at  all  was  taken  of  the  Church. 

Sharp  and  his  inftruments  took  occafion  from  this  to  com-r^iM 
plain,  that  the  Church  was  ruined  by  Leightoun's  means.  And^f°r^j°a 
I wanted  not  my  lhare  in  the  charge.  And  indeed  the  remilf-  hi* 
nels  of  the  government  was  fuch,  that  there  was  juft  caufe  of 
complaint.  Great  numbers  met  in  the  fields.  Men  went  to 
thofe  meetings  with  fuch  arms  as  they  had.  And  we  were  blam- 
ed for  all  this.  It  was  faid,  that  things  went  fo  far  beyond 
what  a principle  of  moderation  could  luggeft,  that  we  did  cer- 
tainly defign  to  ruine  and  overturn  the  conftitution.  Leigh- 
toun  upon  all  this  concluded  he  could  do  no  good  on  either 
fide:  He  had  gained  no  ground  on  the  Prelbyterians,  and  was 
fu (peeled  and  hated  by  the  Epifcopal  party.  So  be  refolred 
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to  retire  from  all  publick  employments,  and  to  fpend  the  reft 
ot  his  days  in  a corner,  far  from  noife  and  bufmels,  and  to 
give  himfelf  wholly  to  prayer  and  meditation,  fince  he  faw  he 
could  not  carry  on  his  great  defigns  of  healing  and  reform- 
ing the  Church,  on  which  he  had  let  his  heart.  He  had  ga^ 
thered  together  many  inftances  out  of  Church  hiftory  of  Bi- 
Ihops  that  had  left  their  Sees,  and  retired  from  the  world: 
And  was  much  pleafed  with  thefe.  He  and  I had  many  difeourfes 
on  this  argument.  I thought  a man  ought  to  be  determined  by 
the  providence  of  God,  and  to  continue  in  the  ftation  he  was 
in,  tho’  he  could  not  do  all  the  good  in  it  that  he  had  propo- 
fed  to  himfelf:  He  might  do  good  in  a private  way  by  his 
example,  and  by  his  labours,  more  than  he  himfelf  could 
know:  And  as  a man  ought  to  fubmit  to  ficknels,  poverty,  or 
other  afili&ions,  when  they  are  laid  on  him  by  the  hand  of 
providence ; fo  I thought  the  labouring  without  fuccels  was  in- 
deed a very  great  trial  of  patience,  yet  fuch  labouring  in  aa 
ungrateful  employment  was  a crofs,  and  fo  was  to  be  bom 
with  fubmiflion  ,•  and  that  a great  uneafinefs  under  that,  or  the 
forfaking  a ftation  becaule  of  it,  might  be  the  effect  of  fecret 
pride,  and  an  indignation  againft  providence.  He  on  the  other 
hand  faid,  his  work  feemed  to  be  at  an  end:  He  had  no  more 
to  do,  unlels  he  had  a mind  to  pleafe  himfelf  with  the  lazy 
enjoying  a good  revenue.  So  he  could  not  be  wrought  on  by 
all  that  could  be  laid  before  him ; but  followed  Duke  Lauder- 
dale to  Court,  and  begged  leave  to  retire  from  his  Archbifhop- 
rick.  The  Duke  would  by  no  means  confent,  to  this.  So  he  de- 
ft red,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  do  it  within  a year.  Du*  e 
Lauderdale  thought  fo  much  time  was  gained:  So  to  be  rid  of 
his  importunities  he  moved  the  King  to  promife  him,  that, 
if  he  did  not  change  his  mind,  he  would  within  the  year  ac- 
cept of  his  resignation.  He  came  back  much  pleafed  with  whac 
he  had  obtained;  and  faid  to  me  upon  it,  there  was  now  but 
one  uneafy  ftage  between  him  and  reft,  and  he  would  wreftle 
thro’  it  the  beft  he  could. 

And  now  I am  come  to  the  period  that  I fet  out  for  this 
book.  The  world  was  now  in  a general  combuftion,  fet  on 
by  the  ambition  of  the  Court  of  France , and  fupported  by  the 
feeblcnefs  and  treachery  of  the  Court  of  England.  A ftand 
was  made  by  the  Prince  of  Orange , and  the  Ele&or  of  Bran - 
denburgh.  But  the  latter,  not  being  in  time  aftifted  by  the  Empe- 
ror, was  forced  to  accept  of  fuch  conditions  as  he  could  ob- 
tain. This  winter  there  was  great  pra&ice  in  all  the  Courts 
of  Europe,  by  the  Agents  of  France , to  lay  them  every  where 
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afleepj  and  to  make  the  world  look  on  their  King’s  defign  1672. 
m that  campaign,  as  a piece  of  glory,  for  the  humbling  of  a 
rich  and  proud  Common- wealth  ,•  and  that,  as  foon  as  that 
was  done  fuitably  to  the  dignity  of  the  Great  Monarch,  he 
would  give  peace  to  the  world,  after  he  had  (hewn  that  no- 
thing could  Hand  before  his  arms.  But  the  opening  the  pro- 
grefs  of  thefe  negotiations,  and  the  turn  that  the  affairs  o {Eu- 
rope took,  belongs  to  the  next  period. 
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Of  the  reft  of  King  Charles  IIV.  reign,  from 
the  year  1673  to  the  year  1685,  in 
which  he  died. 


1^73* 

Greit  jea- 

lonfiesofthe 

KiDg. 


S^Itherto  the  reign  of  King  Charles  was  pretty  fe- 


rene  and  calm  at  home.  A Nation  weary  of  a 
long  civil  war  was  not  eafily  brought  into  jea- 
loufies  and  fears,  which  were  the  feeds  of  diftrac- 
tion,  and  might  end  innew  confufions  and  troubles. 
But  the  Court  had  now  given  fuch  broad  intima- 


tions of  an  ill  defign,  both  on  our  religion  and  the  civil  con- 
ftitution,  that  it  was  no  more  a jealoufy:  All  was  now  open 
and  barefaced.  In  the  King's  prefence  the 
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always  magnifying  ablolute  government,  and  refle&ing  on  the  1 673. 
infolence  of  a Houfe  of  Commons.  The  King  faid  once  to  the 
Earl  of  E[fexy  as  he  told  me,  that  he  did  not  wilh  to  be  like  a 
Grand  Signior,  with  lome  mutes  about  him,  and  bags  of  bow- 
ftrings  to  ftrangle  men,  as  he  had  a mind  to  it:  But  he  did  not 
think  he  was  a King,  as  long  as  a company  of  fellows  were 
looking  into  all  his  actions,  and  examining  his  Minifters,  as 
well  as  his  accounts.  Me  reckoned,  now  he  had  fet  the  Church 
party  at  liich  a diftance  from  the  Diftcnters,  that  it  was  impoflible 
to  make  them  join  in  oppolition  to  his  defigns.  He  hoped,  the 
Church  party  would  be  always  fubmiflive:  And  he  had  the  Dilfen- 
ters  at  mercy.  . 

The  proceedings  of  the  former  year  had  opened  all  mens 
eyes.  The  King’s  own  religion  was  fulpe&ed,  as  his  brother’s 
was  declared:  And  the  whole  conduct  (hewed  a deftgn  to  go- 
vern by  the  French  model.  A French  General  was  brought  over 
to  command  our  armies.  Count  Schomberg, , who  was  a German  Schomberg 
by  birth,  (but  his  mother  was  an  Fngltjh  woman,)  was  lent  over,  command0 
He  was  a firm  Proteftant,  and  ferved  at  firft  in  Holland.  But  ihc Army, 
upon  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  death  he  went  into  France , where 
he  grew  into  fo  high  a reputation,  that  he  was  kept  under,  and 
not  railed  to  be  a Marfhal,  only  on  the  account  of  his  religion. 

He  was  a calm  man,  of  great  application  and  conduct.  He 
thought  much  better  than  he  fpoke.  He  was  a man  of  true 
judgment,  of  great  probity,  and  of  an  humble  and  obliging 
temper:  And  at  any  other  time  of  his  life  he  would  have  been 
very  acceptable  to  the  Fngltjh.  But  now  he  was  looked  on  as 
one  lent  over  from  France  to  bring  our  army  under  a French 
difeipline:  And  fo  he  was  hated  by  the  Nation,  and  not  much 
loved  by  the  Court.  He  was  always  prelfing  the  King  to  de- 
clare himfelf  the  head  of  the  Proteftant  party.  He  preis’d  him 
likewile  to  bring  his  brother  over  from  Popery:  But  the  King 
faid  to  him,  you  know  my  brother  long  ago,  that  he  is  as  ftiff  as 
a mule.  He  liked  the  way  of  Charenton  fo  well,  that  he  went 
once  a week  to  London  to  the  French  Church  there,  that  was 
according  to  that  form : So  the  Duke  and  Lord  Clifford  looked  on 
him  as  a Prcfbyterian,  and  an  unlit  man  for  their  purpofe.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  hated  him;  for  he  hoped  to  have  com- 
manded the  Army.  And  as  an  army  is  a very  unacceptable  thing 
to  the  Fngltjh  Nation,  lo  it  came  to  be  the  more  odious,  when 
commanded  by  a General  fent  over  from  Fra ’nee.  Schomberg 
told  me,  he  law  it  was  impolfible  that  the  King  could  bring 
any  great  defign  to  a good  effect:  He  loved  his  eale  fo  much, 
that  he  never  minded  bufinels:  And  every  thing  that  was  faid 
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1677,.  to  him  of  affairs  was  heard  with  fo  little  attention,  that  it  made 
no  impreflion. 

The  Court  The  Miniftry  was  all  broke  to  pieces.  The  Duke  of  Buckin - 
divided! gham  was  alone,  hated  by  all,  as  he  hated  all  the  reft.  But  he 
went  fo  entirely  into  all  their  ill  defigns,  that  the  King  confidered 
him,  and  either  loved  or  feared  him  fo  much,  that  he  had  a 
deep  root  with  him.  Lord  Clifford  ftuck  firm  to  the  Duke,  and 
was  heated  with  the  defign  of  bringing  in  Popery,  even  to  en- 
thufiafm.  It  was  believed,  if  the  defign  had  fucceeded,  he  had 
agreed  with  his  wife  to  take  orders,  and  to  afpire  to  a Cardinal’s 
hat.  He  grew  violent ; and  could  fcarce  fpeak  with  patience  of 
the  Church  of  England , and  of  the  Clergy.  The  Earl  of  Ar- 
lington thought,  that  the  defign  was  now  loft,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  King  to  make  up  with  his  people  in  the  beft  man- 
ner he  could.  The  Earl  o ( Shaftsbury  was  refolved  to  fave  him- 
felf  on  any  terms. 

a fcfiion  of  The  money  was  exhaufted : So  it  was  neceffary  to  have  a feflion 
Parliament.  0f  Parliament.  And  one  was  called  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

At  the  opening  it,  the  King  cxcufed  the  iffuing  out  the  writs,  as 
done  to  fave  time,  and  to  have  a full  Houfe  at  the  firft  opening: 
But  he  left  that  matter  wholly  to  them : He  fpoke  of  the  Declara- 
tion for  liberty  of  confcience  in  another  ftyle:  He  faid,  he  had 
feen  the  good  effects  of  it  j and  that  he  would  flick  to  it,  and 
maintain  it:  He  faid,  he  was  engaged  in  a war  for  the  honour 
of  the  Nation,  and  therefore  he  demanded  the  fupplies  that  were 
neceffary  to  carry  it  on.  On  thefe  heads  Lord  Shaftsbnry  enlarg- 
ed. But  no  part  of  his  fpecch  was  more  amazing  than  that,  fpcak- 
ing  of  the  war  with  the  Dutch , he  faid,  Delenda  efi  Carthago. 
Yet,  while  he  made  a bale  complying  fpeech  in  favour  of  the 
Court,  and  of  the  war,  he  was  in  a fecrct  management  with  ano- 
ther party. 

The  Deciar-  The  Houfe  of  Commons  was  upon  this  all  in  a flame.  They 
v'med illegal /aw  Popery  and  flaverylay  at  the  bottom.  Yet,  that  they  might 
not  grafp  at  too  much  at  once,  they  refolved  effectually  to  break 
the  whole  defign  of  Popery.  They  argued  the  matter  of  the  De- 
claration ; whether  it  was  according  to  law,  or  not.  It  was  plainly 
an  annulling  of  the  penal  Law,  made  both  againft  Papiftsand  Dif- 
{enters.  It  was  faid,  that  tho’  the  King  had  a power  of  pardoning, 
yet  he  had  not  a power  to  authorife  men  to  break  laws.  This  mull 
infer  a power  to  alter  the  whole  government.  The  ftrength  of 
every  law  was  the  penalty  laid  upon  offenders:  And,  if  the  King 
could  fecure  offenders  by  indemnifying  them  before  hand,  it  was 
a vain  thing  to  make  laws } fince  by  that  maxim  they  had  no  force, 
but  at  the  King’s  diferetion.  Thole  who  pleaded  for  the  Declara- 
6 tion 
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tion  pretended  to  put  a difference  between  penal  Laws  in  jfpiritu-  1673. 
al  matters,  and  all  others:  And  faid,  that  the  King’s  fupremacy 
feemed  to  give  him  a peculiar  authority  over  thefe:  By  vertue  of  this 
it  was,  that  the  fynagogue  of  the  Jews , and  the  Walloon  Church- 
es, had  been  fo  long  tolerated.  But  to  this  it  was  anfwered,  that 
the  intent  of  the  law  in  afferting  the  fupremacy  was  only  to  ex- 
clude all  foreign  jurifdidion,  and  to  lodge  the  whole  authority  with 
the  King:  But  that  was  ftill  to  be  bounded,  and  regulated  by  law: 

And  a difference  was  to  be  made  between  a connivance,  fuch  as  that 
th ejews  lived  under,  by  which  they  were  Bill  at  mercy,  and  a legal 
authority:  The  Parliament  had  never  difputed  the  legality  of  the 
Patent  for  the  Walloon  congregations, which  was  granted  to  encou- 
rage Grangers,  profeff  ng  the  fame  religion,  to  come  among  us, 
when  they  were  perfecuted  for  it  in  their  own  country : It  was  at 
firft  granted  only  to  ftrangers:  But  afterwards  in  the  days  of  their 
children,  who  were  natives,  it  had  been  made  void : And  now 
they  were  excepted  by  a fpecial  claufe  out  of  the  A<ft  of  Uniformi- 
ty. The  Houle  came  quickly  to  a very  unanimous  refolution, 
that  the  Declaration  was  againft  law.  And  they  let  that  forth  in 
an  addrefs  to  the  King,  in  which  they  prayed  that  it  might  be 
called  in.  Some  were  ftudying  to  divert  this,  by  fetting  them  on 
to  enquire  into  the  iffuing  out  the  writs.  And  the  Court  feemed 
willing  that  the  ftorm  fhould  break  on  Lord  Shaftsbury , and 
would  have  gladly  compounded  the  matter  by  making  him  the 
facrifice.  He  faw  into  that ; and  fo  was  refolved  to  change  fides  with 
the  firft  opportunity. 

The  Houfe  was  not  content  with  this:  But  they  brought  in  a a bin  for  a 
bill  difabling  all  Papifts  from  holding  any  employment,  or  placenewtcft- 
at  Court,-  requiring  all  perfons  in  publick  truft  to  receive  the  Sa- 
crament in  a parifh  Church,  and  to  carry  an  attefted  certificate 
of  that,  with  witnefles  to  prove  it,  into  Chancery,  or  the  Coun- 
ty Seffons ; and  there  to  make  a declaration  renouncing  Tranfub- 
ftantiation  in  full  and  pofitive  words.  Great  pains  was  taken  by 
the  Court  to  divert  this.  They  propofed  that  fome  regard  might 
be  had  to  Proteftant  Diffenters,  and  that  their  Meetings  might  be 
allowed.  By  this  means  they  hoped  to  have  fet  them  and  the 
Church  party  into  new  heats } for  now  all  were  united  againft  Po- 
pery. Love  who  ferved  for  the  city  of  London , and  was  himfelfThc  prn. 
a Diffenter,  faw  what  ill  effects  any  fuch  quarrels  might  have:^*°frJhc 
So  he  moved,  that  an  effectual  fecurity  might  be  found  againft  Po- 
pery, and  that  nothing  might  interpofe  till  that  was  done.  When 
that  was  over,  then  they  would  try  to  deferve  fome  favour : But 
at  prefen  t they  were  willing  to  lye  under  the  feverity  of  the  laws, 
rather  than  clog  a more  neceffary  work  with  their  concerns.  The 
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167  3 . chief  friends  of  the  feds  agreed  to  this.  So  a vote  pafs’d  to  bring 
in  a bill  in  favour  of  Protedant  Diffenters,  tho’  there  was  not  time 
enough,  nor  unanimity  enough,  to  fini(h  one  this  feflion : For 
it  went  no  farther  than  a fecond  reading,  but  was  dropt  in  the 
Committee.  But  this  prudent  behaviour  of  theirs  did  fo  (often 
the  Church  party,  that  there  was  no  more  votes  nor  bills  offered  at 
againft  them,  even  in  that  angry  Parliament,  that  had  been  for- 
merly fo  (evere  upon  them. 

Debates  in  The  Court  was  now  in  great  perplexity.  If  they  gave  way  to 
SufcofProceedin^s  ^ou(e  of  Commons,  there  was  a full  dop  put 

to  the  defign  for  Popery : And  if  they  gave  not  way  to  it,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  war.  The  French  could  not  furnifli  us  with  (o 
much  money,  as  was  necelfary : And  the  (hutting  up  the  Exche- 
quer had  put  an  end  to  all  credit.  The  Court  tried  what  could 
be  done  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  Lord  Clifford  rcfolved  to  aflert  the 
Declaration  with  all  the  force,  and  all  the  arguments,  he  could 
bring  for  it.  He  (hewed  the  heads  he  intended  to  fpeak  on  to  the 
King,  who  approved  of  them,  and  fuggefted  fome  other  hints  to 
him.  He  began  the  debate  with  rough  words:  He  called  the  vote 
of  the  Commons  Monjlrum  Horrendum  Ingens,  and  run  on  in  a very 
high  drain.  He  faid  all  that  could  be  faid,  with  great  heat,  and 
many  indecent  expreflions.  When  he  had  done,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftsbury , to  the  amazement  of  the  whole  Houfe,  faid,  he  mud 
differ  from  the  Lord  that  fpoke  lad  toto  coclo.  He  faid,  while 
thole  matters  were  debated  out  of  doors,  he  might  think  with 
others,  that  the  Supremacy,  alferted  as  it  was  by  law,  did  warrant 
the  Declaration:  But  now  that  fuch  a Houfe  of  Commons,  fo  loy- 
al and  affectionate  to  the  King  were  of  another  mind,  he  fubmit- 
ted  his  reafons  to  theirs:  They  were  the  King’s  great  Council: 
They  mud  both  advile  and  fupport  him:  They  had  done  it; 
and  would  do  it  dill,  if  their  laws  and  their  religion  were  once 
(ccure  to  them.  The  King  was  all  in  fury  to  be  thus  forfaken 
by  his  Chancellor : And  told  Lord  Clifford , how  well  he  was  pleaL 
cd  with  his  fpeech,  and  how  highly  he  was  offended  with  the 
other.  The  debate  went  on,  and  upon  a divifion  the  Court  had 
the  majority.  But  againd  that  vote  about  thirty  of  the  mod  con- 
dderable  of  the  Houle  proteded.  So  the  Court  faw,  they  had  gain- 
ed nothing  in  carrying  a vote,  that  drew  after  it  fuch  a protedation. 

This  matter  took  loon  after  that  a quick  turn.  It  had  been 
much  debated  in  the  cabinet,  what  the  King  fhould  do.  Lord 
Clifford  and  Duke  Lauderdale  were  for  the  King’s  danding  hi* 
ground.  Sir  Edits  Leightoun  alfured  me,  that  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Lord  Berkeley  offered  to  the  King,  if  he  would  bring 
the  army  to  town,  that  they  would  take  out  of  both  Houles  the 
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Members  that  made  the  oppofition.  He  fancied,  the  thing  might  1673. 
have  been  eafily  brought  about,  and  that,  if  the  King  would  have 
acted  with  the  Ipirit  that  he  fometimes  put  on,  they  might  have 
carried  their  bufinels.  Duke  Lauderdale  talked  of  bringing  an  ar-  The  vtrictf 
my  out  of  Scotland and  feizing  on  Neu/cajlle;  and  prels’d  this 
with  as  much  vehemence,  as  if  he  had  been  able  to  have  execut-  Council, 
ed  it.  Lord  Clifford  faid  to  the  King,  his  people  did  now  fee 
thro’  all  his  defigns : And  therefore  he  muft  relblve  to  make  him- 
felf  mafter  at  once,  or  be  for  ever  fubjeft  to  much  jealouly  and 
contempt.  The  Earls  of  Shaftsbury  and  Arlington  prelfed  the  King 
on  the  other  hand  to  give  the  Parliament  full  content:  And  they 
undertook  to  procure  him  money  for  carrying  on  the  war:  And, 
if  he  was  fuccelsful  in  that,  he  might  eafily  recover  what  he  mult 
in  this  extremity  part  with.  This  fiiited  the  King’s  own  temper. 

Yet  the  Duke  held  him  in  lufpence. 

Colbert’s  brother,  Croiffy,  was  then  the  French  EmbalTador  here.  The  Fr,„b 
Lord  Arlington  poffeffed  him  with  luch  an  apprehenfion  of  the  0,he 
madnels  of  violent  counfels,  and  that  the  leaft  of  the  ill  effects  yield  m 
they  might  have  would  be  theleaving  the  war  wholly  on  th e French  “ l,meD ' 
King,  and  that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  carry  it  on,  if  the  King 
fhould  run  to  fuch  extremities,  as  lome  were  driving  him  to  at 
home ; that  he  gained  him  both  to  prefs  the  King  and  his  brother 
to  comply  with  the  Parliament,  and  to  fend  an  exprefs  to  his  own 
mafter,  reprelenting  the  whole  matter  in  the  light  in  which  Lord 
Arlington  had  fet  it  before  him. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  in  which  the  matter  had  been  argu- 
ed in  the  Houle  of  Lords,  the  Earls  of  Shaftsbury  and  Arlington 
got  all  thofe  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  whom  they 
had  any  influence,  (and  who  had  money  from  the  King,  and  were 
his  fpies,  but  had  leave  to  vote  with  the  party  againft  the  Court, 
for  procuring  them  the  more  credit,)  to  go  privately  to  him,  and 
to  tell  him  that  upon  Lord  Clifford's  fpeech  the  Houfe  was  in  fuch 
fury,  that  probably  they  would  have  gone  to  fome  high  votes  and 
impeachments : But  the  Lord  Shaftsbury  fpeaking  on  the  other  fide 
reftrained  them : They  believed,  he  fpoke  the  King’s  fenfe,  as  the 
other  did  the  Duke’s:  This  calmed  them.  So  they  made  the  King 
apprehend,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  fpeech,  with  which  he  had 
been  lo  much  offended,  was  really  a great  lervice  done  him:  And 
they  perfuaded  him  farther,  that  he  might  now  fave  himfelf,  and 
obtain  an  indemnity  for  his  Minifters,  if  he  would  part  with  the 
Declaration, , and  pafs  the  bill.  This  was  fo  dextroully  managed  The  Kins 
by  Lord  Arlington,  who  got  a great  number  of  the  Members  to  Jh." fudden* 
go  one  after  another  to  the  King,  who  by  concert  (poke  all  the  iy- 
lame  language,  that  before  night  the  King  was  quite  changed,  and 
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1673.  faid  to  his  brother,  that  Lord  Clifford  had  undone  himlelf,  and 
had  fpoiled  their  bufinefs  by  his  mad  fpeech ; and  that,  tho’  Lord 
Sbaftsbury  had  fpoke  like  a rogue,  yet  that  had  ftopt  a fury  which 
the  indifcretion  of  the  other  had  kindled,  to  fuch  a degree  that  he 
could  ferve  him  no  longer.  He  gave  him  leave  to  let  him  know 
all  this.  The  Duke  was  ftruck  with  this,-  and  imputed  it  wholly 
to  Lord  Arlington's  management.  In  the  evening  he  told  Lord 
Clifford  what  the  King  had  laid.  The  Lord  Clifford,  who  was  na- 
turally a vehement  man,  went  upon  that  to  the  King,  who  fcarce 
knew  how  to  look  him  in  the  face.  Lord  Clifford  laid,  he  knew 
how  many  enemies  he  mull  needs  make  to  himfelf  by  his  fpeech 
in  the  Houle  of  Lords:  But  he  hoped  that  in  it  he  both  fervcd 
and  pleafed  the  King,  and  was  therefore  the  lefs  concerned  in  eve- 
ry thing  elfe:  But  he  was  furprifed  to  find  by  the  Duke,  that  tha 
Clifford i if-  King  was  now  of  another  mind.  The  King  was  in  fome  confu- 
graced.  f10n ; He  owned,  that  all  he  had  faid  was  right  in  it  lelf:  But  he 
faid,  that  he,  who  fat  long  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  fhould 
have  confidered  better  what  they  could  bear,  and  what  the  ne- 
celfity  of  his  affairs  required.  Lord  Clifford  in  his  firft  heat  was  in- 
clined to  have  laid  down  his  white  Half,  and  to  have  expoftulated 
roundly  with  the  King.  But  a cooler  thought  Hop’d  him.  He 
reckoned  he  mull  now  retire:  And  therefore  he  had  a mind  to 
take  fome  care  of  his  family  in  the  way  of  doing  it:  So  he  rcftrain- 
ed  himlelf;  and  faid,  he  was  forty  that  his  bell  meant  lervices 
were  fo  ill  underflood.  Soon  after  this,  letters  came  from  the  French 
King,  prefling  the  King  to  do  all  that  was  neceflary  to  procure 
money  of  his  Parliament,  fince  he  could  not  bear  the  charge  of 
the  war  alone.  He  alfo  writ  to  the  Duke,  and  excufed  the  ad- 
vice he  gave  upon  the  neceflity  of  affairs ; but  promiled  faithful- 
ly to  efpoufe  his  concerns,  as  foon  as  he  got  out  of  the  war,  and 
that  he  would  never  be  ealy,  till  he  recovered  that  which  he  was 
now  forced  to  let  go.  Some  parts  of  thefe  tranfadtions  I had  from 
the  Duke,  and  from  Duke  Lauderdale:  The  reft,  that  related  to 
the  Lord  Clifford , Titus  told  me,  he  had  from  his  own  mouth. 

As  foon  as  Lord  Clifford  faw  he  mull  loofe  the  white  ftaff,  he 
went  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  contributed  much  to 
the  procuring  it  to  him ; and  told  him,  he  brought  him  the  firft 
notice  that  he  was  to  lole  that  place  to  which  he  had  helped 
him,  and  that  he  would  affift  him  to  procure  it  to  fome  of  his 
friends.  After  they  had  talked  round  all  that  were  in  any  fort  ca- 
pable of  it,  and  had  found  great  objections  to  every  one  of  them, 
they  at  laft  pitched  on  Sir  Thomas  Osborn,  a Gentleman  of  Tork- 
(hhm  nude  /hue,  whofe  eftate  was  much  funk.  He  was  a very  plaufible  fpeak- 
tir«. 1 er>  but  too  copious,  and  could  not  eafily  make  an  end  of  his  dif- 
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courfe.  He  had  been  always  among  the  high  Cavaliers:  And  mif-  1673. 
fing  preferment  he  had  oppofed  the  Court  much,  and  was  one  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  bittereft  enemies.  He  gave  himfelf  great  liber- 
ties in  difcourle,  and  did  not  feem  to  have  any  regard  to  truth,  or 
fo  much  as  to  the  appearances  of  it$  and  was  an  implacable  ene- 
my: But  he  had  a peculiar  way  to  make  his  friends  depend  on 
him,  and  to  believe  he  was  true  to  them.  He  was  a pofitive,  and 
undertaking  man:  So  he  gave  the  King  great  eafe,  by  alluring  him 
all  things  would  go  according  to  his  mind  in  the  nextfeflion  of  Par- 
liament. And  when  his  hopes  failed  him,  he  had  always  Tome  ex- 
cufe  ready  to  put  the  mifcarriage  upon.  And  by  this  means 
he  got  into  the  higheft  degree  of  confidence  with  the  King,  and 
maintained  it  the  longeft,  of  all  that  ever  lerved  him. 

The  King  now  went  into  new  meafures.  He  called  for  the  Decla-  A great  fap- 
ratio'n,  and  ordered  the  leal  put  to  it  to  be  broken.  So  the  A<5t  for  jj,y  was  g,v* 
the  taking  the  Sacrament,  and  the  Tell  againft  Tranfubllantiation 
went  on : And  together  with  it  an  A<ft  of  Grace  pals’d,  which  was 
defired  chiefly  to  cover  the  Miniftry,  who  were  all  very  obnoxious 
by  their  late  a&ings.  The  Court  defired  at  leaft  1 200000  /.  for 
that  fum  was  neceflary  to  the  carrying  on  the  war.  The  great  bo- 
dy of  thofe  who  oppofed  the  Court  had  refolved  to  give  only 
600000  /.  which  was  enough  to  procure  a peace,  but  not  to  con- 
tinue the  war.  Garroway  and  Lee  had  led  the  oppofition  to  the 
Court  all  this  feflion  in  the  Houle  of  Commons:  So  they  were 
thought  the  propereft  to  name  the  fum.  Above  eighty  of  the  chief 
of  the  party  had  met  overnight,  and  had  agreed  to  name  600000/. 

But  Garroway  named  1 200000,  and  was  feconded  in  it  by  Lee . 

So  this  lurprife  gained  that  great  lum,  which  enabled  the  Court  to 
carry  on  the  war.  When  their  party  reproached  thefe  perfons  for 
it,  they  faid,  they  had  tried  fome  of  the  Court  as  to  the  lum  in- 
tended to  be  named,  who  had  alfurcd  them,  the  whole  agreement 
would  be  broke,  if  they  offered  lo  fmall  a fum : And  this  made 
them  venture  on  the  double  of  it.  They  had  good  rewards  from 
the  Court : And  yet  they  continued  ftill  voting  on  the  other  fide. 

They  faid,  they  had  got  good  pennyworths  for  their  money : A 
fure  law  againft  Popery,  which  had  claufes  in  it  never  ufed  before ; 
for  all  that  continued  in  office  after  the  time  lapled,  they  not  tak- 
ing the  Sacrament,  and  not  renouncing  Tranfubllantiation  (which 
came  to  be  called  the  Tell,  and  the  A<5t  from  it  theTeft  A£t,)  were 
rendred  incapable  of  holding  any  office:  All  the  A£ts  they  did  in 
it  were  declared  invalid  and  illegal,  befides  a fine  of  joo  /.  to  the 
difcoverer.  Yet  upon  that  Lord  Ccrvenchfh , now  Duke  of  Devon - 
fhtrey  faid,  that  when  much  money  was  given  to  buy  a law  againft 
Popery,  the  force  of  the  money  would  be  ftronger  in  order  to  the 
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1673.  bringing  it  in,  than  the  law  could  be  for  keeping  it  out.  I ne- 
vcr  knew  a thing  of  this  nature  carried  fo  fuddenly,  and  fo  ar- 
tificially, in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  as  this  was,  to  the  great  amaze- 
ment of  the  Dutch , who  relied  on  the  Parliament,  and  did  not 
doubt  but  that  a peace  with  England  would  be  procured  by  their 
interpofition. 

The  Duke  Thus  this  memorable  feffion  ended.  It  was  indeed  much  the  belt 
lfi1ifs°Com-  fetfi°n  that  long  Parliament.  The  Church  party  {hewed  a Do- 
minions. ble  zeal  for  their  religion : And  the  Diffenters  got  great  reputation 
by  their  filcnt  deportment.  After  the  ftflion  was  over,  the  Duke 
carried  all  his  commiflions  to  the  King,  and  wept  as  he  deliver- 
ed them  up : But  the  King  {hewed  no  concern  at  all.  Yet  he  put 
the  Admiralty  in  a Commiflion  compofed  wholly  of  the  Duke’s 
creatures:  So  that  the  power  of  the  navy  was  ftill  in  his  hands. 
Lord  Clifford  left  the  Treafury,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Osborn , who 
was  foon  after  made  Earl  of  Danby.  The  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  had 
loft  the  King’s  favour  quite.  But  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  lay 
him  afide,  till  it  fliould  appear  what  fervice  he  could  do  them  in 
another  feflion  of  Parliament.  Lord  /Arlington  had  loft  the  Duke 
more  than  any  other.  He  looked  on  him  as  a pitiful  coward,  who 
would  forfake  and  betray  any  thing,  rather  than  run  any  danger 
himfelf.  Prince  Rupert  was  fent  to  command  the  fleet.  ButtheCap- 
tains  were  the  Duke’s  creatures : So  they  crofs’d  him  all  they  could, 
and  complained  of  everything  he  did.  In  a word  they  faid,  he  had 
neither  fenfe  nor  conduct  left.  Little  could  be  expe&ed  from  a 
fleet  fo  commanded,  and  fo  divided.  He  had  two  or  three  engage- 
ments with  the  Dutch , that  were  well  fought  on  both  fides,  but 
were  of  no  great  confequence,  and  were  drawn  battels.  None  of 
the  French  {hips  engaged,  except  one,  who  charged  their  Admiral 
for  his  ill  conduft : But,  inftead  of  reward,  he  was  clapt  in  the 
Baffille  upon  his  return  to  France . This  opened  the  eyes  and 
mouths  of  the  whole  Nation.  All  men  cried  out,  and  faid,  we  were 
engaged  in  a war  by  the  French , that  they  might  have  the  plea- 
fure  to  fee  the  Dutch  and  us  deftroy  one  another,  while  they  knew 
our  feas  and  ports,  and  learned  all  our  methods,  but  took  care  to 
preferve  themfelves.  Count  Schomberg  told  me,  he  prels’d  the 
French  Embaflador  to  have  the  matter  examined.  Otherwife,  if 
fatisfadion  was  not  given  to  the  Nation,  he  was  lure  the  next  Parlia- 
ment would  break  the  alliance.  But  by  the  Embaflador’s  coldnels 
he  faw,  th t French  Admiral  had  a<fted  according  to  his  inftru&ions. 
So  Schomberg  made  hafte  to  get  out  of  England,  to  prevent  an 
addrefs  to  fend  him  away:  And  he  was  by  that  time  as  weary  of 
the  Court,  as  the  Court  was  of  him. 

The  Duke  was  now  looking  for  another  wife.  He  made  addref- 
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fes  to  the  Lady  Bellajis , the  widow  of  the  Lord  Bellajis’s  fon.  She  1673. 
was  a zealous  Proteftant,  tho’  fhe  was  married  into  a Popifh  fami- 
ly.  She  was  a woman  of  much  life,  and  great  vivacity,  but  of  a 
very  fmall  proportion  of  beauty  ; as  the  Duke  was  often  obferved 
to  be  led  by  nis  amours  to  objefts  that  had  no  extraordinary 
charms.  Lady  Bellafts  gained  fo  much  on  the  Duke,  that  he  gave 
her  a promife  under  his  hand  to  marry  her.  And  he  (entColeman  to 
. her  to  draw  her  over  to  Popery : But  in  that  (he  could  not  be  mov- 
ed. When  fome  of  her  friends  reproached  her  for  admitting  the 
Duke  fo  freely  to  fee  her,  fhe  could  not  bear  it,  but  faid,  fhe  could 
{hew  that  his  addreffes  to  her  were  honourable.  When  this  came  to 
the  Lord  Bellafis's  ears,  who  was  her  father  in  law,  and  was  a zea- 
lous Papift,  and  knew  how  intraftable  the  Lady  was  in  thofe  mat- 
ters, he  gave  the  whole  defign  of  bringing  in  their  religion  for 
gone,  if  that  was  not  quickly  broke : So  he,  pretending  a zeal  for 
the  King,  and  the  Duke’s  honor,  went  and  told  the  King  all  he 
had  heard.  The  King  fent  for  the  Duke,  and  told  him,  it  was 
too  much  that  he  had  plaid  the  fool  once:  That  was  not  to  be 
done  a fecond  time,  and  at  fuch  an  age.  The  Lady  was  alfo  fo 
threatened,  that  fhe  gave  Tip  the  promife,  but  kept  an  attefted  co- 
py of  it,  as  fhe  her  felf  told  me.  There  was  an  Archduchefs  of 
Ittfpruck , to  whom  marriage  was  folemnly  propofed : But,  the  Em- 
prefs  happening  to  die  at  that  time,  the  Emperor  himfelf  married 
her.  After  that  a match  was  propofed  to  the  Duke  of  Modencf  s 
daughter,  which  took  effeft.  But  becaufe  thofe  at  Rome  were  not 
willing  to  confent  to  it,  unlefs  fhe  might  have  a publick  Chapel, 
which  the  Court  would  not  hearken  to,  another  marriage  was  pro- 
pofed for  a daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Crequt s.  I faw  a long  letter 
of  the  Duke’s  writ  to  Sir  Wtlltam  Lockhart  upon  this  fubjeft  with 
great  anxiety.  He  apprehended,  if  he  was  not  married  before  the 
feflion  of  Parliament,  that  they  would  fall  on  that  matter,  and  li- 
mit him  fo,  that  he  fhould  never  be  able  to  marry  to  his  content : 

He  was  vexed  at  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  who  were  de- 
manding terms  that  could  not  be  granted : He  had  fent  a pofitive 
order  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was  negotiating  tne  bufi- 
nefs  at  Modena,  to  come  away  by  fuch  a day,  if  all  was  not  con- 
tented to:  In  the  mean  while  he  hoped,  the  King  of  France 
would  not  put  that  mortification  on  him,  as  to  expofe  him  to  the 
violence  of  the  Parliament,  (I  ufe  his  own  words;)  but  that  he 
would  give  order  for  difpatching  that  matter  with  all  poffible  haftc. 

But,  while  he  was  thus  perplexed,  the  Court  of  Rome  yielded:  And 
fo  the  Duke  married  that  Lady  by  proxy : And  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough brought  her  over  thro’  France. 

The  Swedes  offered  at  this  time  a mediation  in  order  to  a peace:  A trntr  o- 
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An&Cologn  was  propofed  to  he  the  place  of  treaty.  The  King  or- 
dered the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  Sir  Leoltn  Jenkins,  and  Sir  Jofeph 
Williamfon,  thither,  to  be  his  Plenipotentiaries.  Lord  Sunderland 
was  a man  of  a clear  and  ready  apprehenfion,  and  a quick  decifion  in 
bufincls.  He  had  too  much  heat  both  of  imagination  and  palfion, 
and  was  apt  to  fpeak  very  freely  both  of  perfons  and  things.  His 
own  notions  were  always  good : But  he  was  a man  of  great  expencc. 
And,  in  order  to  the  fupporting  himfelf,  he  went  into  the  prevail- 
ing counfels  at  Court:  And  he  changed  Tides  often,  with  little  re- 
gard either  to  religion,  or  the  intereft  of  his  country.  He  railed 
many  enemies  to  himfelf  by  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated 
thole  who  differed  from  him.  He  had  indeed  the  fuperior  genius 
to  all  the  men  of  bufinefs  that  I have  yet  known.  And  he  had  the 
dexterity  of  infinuating  himlelf  lo  entirely  into  the  greatell  degree 
of  confidence  with  three  fucceeding  Princes,  who  let  up  on  very 
different  interefts,  that  he  came  by  this  to  lole  himlelf  lo  much, 
that  even  thofe  who  efteemed  his  parts,  depended  little  on  his 
firmnels. 

The  treaty  of  Cologn  was  of  a Ihort  continuance:  For  the 
Emperor,  looking  on  Furjlenberg,  the  Dean  of  Cologn,  and  Bi- 
Ihop  of  Strasbourg,  afterwards  advanced  to  be  Cardinal,  who  was 
the  Ele&or’s  Plenipotentiary  at  that  treaty,  as  a fubjedt  of  the  Em- 
pire, who  had  betrayed  it,  ordered  him  to  be  feized  on.  The 
french  look’d  on  this  as  fucli  a violation  of  the  pafs-ports,  that 
they  let  it  up  for  a preliminary,  before  they  would  enter  upon  a 
treaty,  to  have  him  fet  at  liberty. 

Majhicht  was  taken  this  fummer;  in  which  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth diftinguilhed  himfelf  lo  eminently,  that  he  was  much  con- 
fidered  upon  it.  The  King  of  France  was  there.  After  the  tak- 
ing of  Majlncht  he  went  to  A^cyin  l.orratne,  and  left  the  Prince 
o fConcle  with  the  army  in  Flanders,  Turenne  having  the  command 
of  that  on  the  upper  Rhine  againft  the  Germans  ; for  the  Emperor 
and  the  whole  Empire  were  now  engaged. 

But  I return  now  to  the  intrigues  of  our  Court.  I came  up  this 
fummer,  in  order  to  the  publilhing  the  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of 
Flamilton . I had  left  Scotland  under  an  univerfal  dilcontent.  The 
whole  adminillration  there  was  both  violent  and  corrupt,  and 
feemed  to  be  formed  on  & French  model.  The  Parliament  had  in 
the  year  166$,  in  order  to  the  bringing  our  trade  to  a balance  with 
England,  given  the  King  in  truft  a power  to  lay  impofitions  on 
foreign  commodities.  So  upon  that  a great  duty  was  lately  laid  up- 
on French  fait,  in  order  to  the  better  vending  the  fait  made  at 
home:  Upon  which  it  was  fold  very  dear.  And  that  raifed  great 
complaints:  For,  as  the  fait  was  excelfive  dear,  fo  it  did  not  ferve 
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ail  purpofes,  All  people  looked  on  this,  as  the  beginning  of  a ga-  1673. 
bel.  An  impofition  was  alfo  laid  on  Tobacco : And  all  brandy  was 
prohibited  to  be  imported,  but  not  to  be  retailed:  So  thofe  who 
had  the  grant  of  the  feizures  fold  them,  and  raifed  the  price  very 
much.  Thefe  occafioned  monopolies:  And  the  price  of  thofe 
things  that  were  of  great  confumption  among  the  Commons  was 
much  raifed : So  that  a truft  lodged  with  the  Crown  was  now  abu- 
fed  in  the  higheft  degree.  As  thefe  things  provoked  the  body  of 
the  people,  fo  Duke  Lauderdale' % infolence,  and  his  engroffing 
every  thing  to  himfelf,  and  to  a few  of  his  friends,  and  his  wife 
and  his  brother  letting  all  things  to  fale,  raifed  a very  high  difeon- 
tent  all  over  the  Nation.  The  affairs  of  the  Church  were  altoge- 
ther neglected:  So  that  in  all  refpeCts  we  were  quite  out  of  joint. 

I went  up  with  a full  refolution  to  do  my  country  all  the  fervice 
I could,  and  to  deal  very  plainly  with  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale , 
rcfolving  if  I could  do  no  good,  to  retire  from  all  affairs,  and  to 
meddle  no  more  in  publick  bulinefs.  I loft  indeed  my  beft  friend 
at  Court.  Sir  Robert  Murray  died  fuddenly  at  that  time.  He  was 
the  wifeft,  and  worthieft  man  of  the  age,  and  was  as  another  fa- 
ther to  me.  I was  fenfible  how  much  I loft  in  fo  critical  a con- 
juncture, being  bereft  of  the  trueftand  faithfulleft  friend  I had  ever 
known : And  fo  I faw,  I was  in  danger  of  committing  great  errors 
for  want  of  fo  kind  a monitor. 

At  my  coming  to  Court,  Duke  Lauderdale  took  me  into  his  Lauderdale's 
clofet,  and  afked  me  the  ftate  of  Scotland . I upon  that  gave  him  defign‘ 
a very  punctual  and  true  account  of  it.  He  feemed  to  think  that  I 
aggravated  matters ; and  afked  me,  if  the  King  fhould  need  an  ar- 
my from  Scotland  to  tame  thofe  in  England,  whether  that  might 
be  depended  on  ? I told  him,  certainly  not:  The  Commons  in  the 
fouthern  parts  were  all  Prcfbyterians:  And  the  Nobility  thought 
they  had  been  ill  ufed,  and  were  generally  difeontented,  and  on- 
ly waited  for  an  occafion  to  fhew  it.  He  laid,  he  was  of  another 
mind:  The  hope  of  the  fpoil  of  England  would  fetch  them  all  in. 

I anfwer’d,  the  King  was  ruined  if  ever  he  trafted  to  that:  And  I 
added,  that  with  relation  to  other  more  indifferent  perfons,  who 
might  be  otherwife  ready  enough  to  pufh  their  fortunes  without 
any  anxious  enquiries  into  the  grounds  they  went  on,  yet  even  thefe 
would  not  truft  the  King,  fince  he  had  fo  lately  faid,  he  would 
flick  to  his  Declaration,  and  yet  had  fo  foon  after  given  it  up.  He 
faid,  Htnc  tlla  Lacryrme:  But  the  King  was  forfaken  in  that  mat- 
ter, for  none  ftuck  to  him  but  Lord  Clifford,  and  himfelf:  And 
then  he  fet  himfelf  into  a fit  of  railing  at  Lord  Shaftsbury.  I was 
ftruck  with  this  converfation : And  by  it  I clearly  faw  into  the  def- 
perate  defigns  of  the  Court,  which  were  as  foolifh,  as  they  were 
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wicked : For  I knew,  that  upon  the  lead  diforder  in  England  they 
were  ready  in  Scotland  to  have  broke  out  into  a rebellion:  So  far 
were  they  from  any  inclination  to  have  affided  the  King  in  the 
mafteriDg  of  England.  I was  much  perplexed  in  my  felf  what  I 
ought  to  do,  whether  I ought  not  to  have  tried  to  give  the  King 
a truer  view  of  our  affairs : But  I refolved  to  flay  for  a fit  opportu- 
nity. I tried  the  Duchefs  of  Lauderdale,  and  fet  before  her  the 
injudice  and  oppreffion  that  Scotland  was  groaning  under:  But  I 
faw  fhe  got  too  much  by  it  to  be  any  way  concerned  at  it.  They 
talked  of  going  down  to  hold  a feffion  of  Parliament  in  Scotland: 
I warned  them  of  their  danger.  But  they  defpifed  all  I could  fay: 
Only  great  offers  were  made  to  my  felf,  to  make  me  wholly  theirs, 
which  made  no  impreffion  on  me. 

He  carried  me  to  the  King,  and  propofed  the  licenfing  my  Me- 
moirs to  him.  The  King  bid  me  bring  them  to  him,*  and  faid,  he 
would  read  them  himfelf.  He  did  read  fome  parts  of  them,  par- 
ticularly the  account  I gave  of  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Bifhops,  that 
occafioned  the  beginning  of  the  wars ; and  told  me,  that  he  was 
well  pleafed  with  it.  He  was  at  that  time  fo  much  offended  with 
the  Engl'ifh  Bifhops  for  oppofing  the  toleration,  that  he  feemed 
much  fharpened  againd  them.  He  gave  me  back  my  book  to  car- 
ry it  to  Secretary  Coventry,  in  order  to  the  licenfing  it.  The  Se- 
cretary faid,  he  would  read  it  all  himfelf:  So  this  obliged  me  to  a 
longer  flay  than  I intended.  Sir  Ellis  Le'ightoun  carried  me  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  whom  I pafs’d  almoft  a whole  night; 
and  happened  fo  far  to  pleafe  him,  that  he,  who  was  apt  to  be 
fired  with  a new  acquaintance,  gave  fuch  a charader  of  me  to  the 
King,  that  ever  after  that  he  took  much  notice  of  me,  and  faid, 
he  would  hear  me  preach.  He  feemed  well  pleafed  with  my  fer- 
mon ; and  fpoke  of  it  in  a drain  that  drew  much  envy  on  me. 

He  ordered  me  to  be  fworn  a Chaplain,  and  admitted  me  to 
a long  private  audience,  that  laded  above  an  hour,  in  which  I 
took  all  the  freedom  with  him  that  I thought  became  my  pro- 
feffion.  He  run  me  into  a long  difeourfe  about  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  which  he  thought  we  made  much  of  in  our  difputes 
with  the  DifTenters,  and  then  took  it  all  away  when  we  dealt  with 
the  Papids.  I faw  plainly  what  he  aimed  at  in  this:  And  I quick- 
ly convinced  him,  that  there  was  a great  difference  between  an 
authority  of  government  in  things  indifferent,  and  a pretence 
to  infallibility.  He  complained  heavily  of  the  Bifhops  for  negled:- 
ing  the  true  concerns  of  the  Church,  and  following  Courts  fo 
much,  and  being  fo  engaged  in  parties.  I went  thro’  fome  other 
things  with  relation  to  his  courfeoflife,  and  entred  into  many  par- 
ticulars with  much  freedom.  He  bore  it  all  very  well ; and  thank’d 
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tr.c  for  it:  Some  things  he  freely  condemned,  fuch  as  living  with  1673. 
another  man’s  wife:  Other  things  he  excufed,  and  thought  God 
wouid  not  damn  a man  for  a little  irregular  pleafure.  He  feem- 
ed  to  take  all  I had  faid  very  kindly:  And  during  my  flay  at  Court 
he  ufed  me  in  fo  particular  a manner,  that  1 was  confidered  as  a 
man  growing  into  a high  degree  of  favour. 

At  the  fame  time  Lord  Ancram , a Scot'ifh  Earl,  but  of  a fmall  My  conm- 
fortune,  and  of  no  principles,  either  as  to  religion  or  vertue,  whofe  jjjj." DUke!h 
wife  was  a Papift,  and  himfelf  a member  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, told  the  Duke  that  I had  a great  intereft  in  Scotland , and 
might  do  him  fervice  in  that  Kingdom.  He  depended  on  Duke 
Lauderdale  j but  hated  him,  becaufe  he  did  nothing  for  him.  We 
were  acquainted  there:  And,  he  having  ftudied  the  moft  divinity 
of  any  man  of  quality  I ever  knew,  we  found  many  fubjedts  of  dif- 
courfe.  He  faw,  I did  not  flatter  Duke  Lauderdale : And  he  fancL 
ed  he  might  make  a tool  of  me.  So  he  feemed  to  wonder  that  I 
had  not  been  carried  to  wait  on  the  Duke  ,•  and  brought  me  a mef- 
(age  from  him,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  fee  me:  And  upon  that 
he  carried  me  to  him.  The  Duke  received  me  very  gracioufly, 

Lord  Ancram  had  a mind  to  engage  me  to  give  him  an  account  of 
the  affairs  of  Scotland:  But  I avoided  that,  and  very  bluntly  en- 
tred  into  much  difeourfe  with  him  about  matters  of  religion.  He 
laid  fome  of  the  common  things,  of  the  neccffity  of  having  but 
one  Church , otherwife  we  faw  what  fwarms  of  (efts  did  rile  up 
on  our  revolt  from  Rome , and  thefe  had  railed  many  rebellions, 
and  the  fhedding  much  blood:  And  he  named  both  his, father’s 
death,  and  his  great  grandmother’s,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots : He 
alfo  turned  to  feme  palfages  in  Heyltrf s hiflory  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  he  had  lying  by  him:  And  the  paffages  were  mark- 
ed, to  fhew  upon  what  motives  and  principles  men  were  led  in- 
to the  changes  that  were  then  made.  I enlarged  upon  all  thefe 
particulars  j and  fhewed  him  the  progrefs  that  ignorance  and  fu- 
perflition  had  made  inmany  dark  ages,  and  how  much  bloodshed 
was  occafioned  by  the  Papal  pretenfions,  for  all  which  the  opini- 
on of  infallibility  was  a fource  never  to  be  exhaufted.  And  I fpoke 
long  to  filch  things  as  were  beft  fuited  to  his  temper,  and  his  ca- 
pacity. I faw  Lord  Ancram  helped  him  all  he  could,  by  which  I 
perceived  how  he  made  his  Court,-  for  which  when  I reproached 
him  afterwards,  he  faid,  it  was  ill  breeding  in  me  to  prefs  fo  hard 
on  a Prince.  The  Duke  upon  this  converlation  expreffed  fuch  a 
liking  to  me,  that  he  ordered  me  to  come  oft  to  him:  And  af- 
terwards he  allowed  me  to  come  to  him  in  a private  way,  as  oft 
as  I pleafed.  He  defired  to  know  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Scotland \ 

1 told  him  how  little  that  Kingdom  could  be  depended  on.  I turn- 
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1673.  ed  the  difcourfe  often  to  matters  of  religion.  He  broke  it  very 
gently ; for  he  was  not  at  all  rough  in  private  convention.  He  will- 
ed, I would  let  thofe  matters  alone : I might  be  too  hard  for  him, 
and  filence  him,  but  I could  never  Convince  him.  1 told  him, 
it  was  a thing  he  could  never  anfwer  to  God  nor  the  world,  that, 
being  born  and  baptized  in  our  Church,  and  having  his  father’s 
laft  orders  to  continue  ftedfaft  in  it,  he  had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
feduced,  and  as  it  were  ftollen  out  of  it,  hearing  only  one  fide, 
without  offering  his  fcruples  to  our  divines,  or  hearing  what  they 
had  to  fay  in  anfwer  to  them ; and  that  he  was  now  fo  fixed  in 
his  Popery,  that  he  would  not  fo  much  as  examine  the  matter. 
He  faid  to  me,  he  had  often  picqueered  out  (that  was  his  word) 
on  Sheldon , and  fome  other  Bifhops  3 by  whole  anfwers  he  could 
not  but  conclude,  that  they  were  much  nearer  the  Church  of 
Rome , than  fome  of  us  young  men  were. 

Stillingfleet  had  a little  before  this  time  publifhed  a book  of  the 
idolatry  and  fanaticifm  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Upon  that  the 
Duke  faid,  he  afked  Sheldon , if  it  was  the  dodrine  of  the  Church 
of  England , that  Roman  Catholicks  were  idolaters : Who  anfwer- 
ed  him,  it  was  not  $ but  that  young  men  of  parts  would  be  popu- 
lar ; and  fuch  a charge  was  the  way  to  it.  He  at  that  time  (hew- 
ed me  the  Duchefs’s  paper,  that  has  been  fince  printed : It  was  all 
writ  with  her  own  hand.  He  gave  me  leave  to  read  it  twice  over : 
But  would  not  (uffer  me  to  copy  it.  And  upon  the  mention  made 
in  it  of  her  having  (poke  to  Biftiops  concerning  fome  of  her 
fcruples,  and  that  me  had  fuch  anfwers  from  them,  as  confirmed 
and  heightened  them,  I went  from  him  to  Morley , as  was  faid  for- 
1 carried  merly,  and  had  from  him  the  anfwer  there  let  down.  I alked  the 
Sjjki  to*"  Duke’s  leave  to  bring  Dodor  Sullingfleet  to  him.  He  was  averfe 
him.  to  it;  and  faid,  it  would  make  much  noife,  and  could  do  no  good. 

I told  him,  even  the  noife  would  have  a good  effed:  It  would  (hew 
he  was  not  fo  obftinate,  but  that  he  was  willing  to  hear  our  di- 
vines. I preffed  it  much : For  it  became  neceffary  to  me,  on 
my  own  account,  to  clear  my  felf  from  the  fufpicion  of  Popery, 
which  this  extraordinary  favour  had  drawn  upon  me.  I at  laft  pre- 
vailed with  the  Duke  to  confent  to  it:  And  he  afligned  an  hour  of 
audience.  Stillingfleet  went  very  readily,  tho’  he  had  no  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  We  were  about  two  hours  with  him,  and  went  over  moft 
of  the  points  of  controverly.  Sitllingfleet  thought,  the  point 
that  would  go  the  eafieft,  and  be  the  beft  underftood  by  him, 
was  the  Papal  pretenfions  to  a power  over  Princes,  in  depofing 
them,  and  giving  their  dominions  to  others:  And  upon  that,  he 
(hewed  him,  that  Popery  was  calculated  to  make  the  Pope  the 
fovereign  of  all  Chriftendom.  The  Duke  (hifted  the  difcourfe  from 
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one  point  to  another,-  arid  did  not  feem  to  believe  the  matters  1673. 
of  fad,  and  hiftory  all  edged  by  us.  So  we  defired,  he  would  call 
for  fome  Priefts,  and  hear  us  difcourfe  of  thole  matters  with  them 
in  his  prefence.  He  declined  this ; and  faid,  it  would  make  anoile. 

He  allured  us,  he  defired  nothing,  but  to  follow  his  own  con- 
fidence, which  he  impofed  on  no  body  elle,  and  that  he  would 
never  attempt  to  alter  the  eftablifhed  religion.  He  loved  to  repeat 
this  often.  But  when  I was  alone  with  him,  I warned  him  of  the 
great  difficulties  his  religion  was  like  to  call  him  into.  This 
was  no  good  argument  to  make  him  change : But  it  was  certain- 
ly a very  good  argument  to  make  him  confider  the  matter  fo  well^ 
that  he  might  be  fure  he  was  in  the  right.  He  obje&ed  to  me  the 
do&rine  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  point  of  liibmiffion,  and 
of  palfive  obedience.  I told  him,  there  was  no  trailing  to  a dif- 
putable  opinion : There  were  alio  diftindions  and  refer ves,  even 
in  thole  who  had  alferted  thele  points  the  moft:  And  it  was  ve- 
ry certain,  that  whea  men  faw  a vifible  danger  of  being  firft  un- 
done, and  then  burnt,  they  would  be  inclined  to  the  Ihorteft  way 
of  arguing,  and  to  fave  themlelves  the  bell  way  they  could:  In- 
tereft  and  felf-prelervation  were  powerful  motives.  He  did  very 
often  alfure  me,  he  was  againft  all  violent  methods,  and  all  per- 
fection for  confcience  fake,  and  was  better  furnilhed  to  fpeak  well 
on  that  head,  than  on  any  other.  I told  him,  all  he  could  fay  that 
way  would  do  him  little  lervice:  For  the  words  of  Princes  were 
looked  on  as  arts  to  lay  men  alleep:  And  they  had  generally  re- 
garded them  fo  little  themlelves,  that  they  ought  not  to  expedt 
that  others  Ihould  have  great  regard  to  them.  I added,  he  was 
now  of  a religion,  in  which  others  had  the  keeping  of  his  con- 
fidence, who  would  now  hide  from  him  this  point  of  their  religi- 
on, fince  it  was  not  fafe  to  own  it,  till  they  had  it  in  their  pow- 
er to  put  it  in  pra&ice:  And  whenever  that  time  Ihould  come, 

I was  fure,  that  the  principles  of  their  Church  mull  carry  him  to 
all  the  extremities  of  extirpation.  I carried  a volume  of  Judge 
Crook? s to  him,  in  which  it  is  reported,  that  King  ‘fames  had  once 
in  Council  complained  of  a Hander  call  on  him,  as  if  he  was  in- 
clined to  change  his  religion  and  had  folemnly  vindicated  him- 
felf  from  the  imputation  > and  prayed,  that  if  any  Ihould  ever 
fpring  out  of  his  loins  that  Ihould  maintain  any  other  religion 
than  that  which  he  truly  maintained  and  profelfed,  that  God 
would  take  him  out  of  the  world.  He  read  it:  But  it  made  no 
imprelfion.  And  when  I urged  him  with  lome  things  in  his  father’s 
book,  he  gave  me  the  account  of  it  that  was  formerly  mentioned. 

He  entered  into  great  freedom  with  me  about  all  his  affairs : And 
he  Ihewed  me  the  journals  he  took  of  bufinels  every  day  with  his 
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own  hand:  A method  he  faid,  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  (efc 
him  on.  The  Duchefs  had  begun  to  write  his  life.  He  (hewed  me 
a part  of  it  in  a thin  volume  in  folio.  I read  fome  of  it,  and  found 
it  writ  with  a great  deal  of  fpirit.  He  told  me,  he  intended  to 
trull  me  with  his  journals,  that  I might  draw  a hiftory  out  of 
them.  And  thus,  in  a few  weeks  time,  1 had  got  far  into  his  con- 
fidence. He  did  alfo  allow  me  to  fpeak  to  him  of  the  irregulari- 
ties of  his  life,  fome  of  which  he  very  freely  confeffed : And  when 
1 urged  him,  how  fuch  a courfe  of  life  did  agree  with  the  zeal 
he  (hewed  in  his  religion  ; he  anfwered,  mull  a man  be  of  no  re- 
ligion, unlefs  he  is  a (aint?  Yet  he  bore  my  freedon  very  gently, 
and  feemed  to  like  me  the  better  for  it.  My  favour  with  him  grew 
to  be  the  obfervation  of  the  whole  Court.  Lord  Ancram  faid,  I 
might  be  what  I plealed,  if  I would  be  a little  fofter  in  the  points 
of  religion.  Sir  Ella  Leightoun  brought  me  a melfage  from  F. 
Sheldon,  and  fome  of  his  Frieds,  alluring  me,  they  heard  (o  well 
of  me,  that  they  offered  me  their  fervice.  He  preffed  me  to  im- 
prove my  prefent  advantages  to  the  making  my  fortune:  The  Sec 
of  Durham  was  then  vacant:  And  he  was  confident,  it  would  be 
no  hard  matter  for  me  to  compafs  it.  But  I had  none  of  thole 
views,  and  fo  was  not  moved  by  them.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
hiked  me,  what  I meant  in  being  fo  much  about  the  Duke  ? If  I 
fancied  1 could  change  him  in  point  of  religion,  1 knew  him  and 
the  world  very  little : If  I had  a mind  to  raile  my  felf,  a fure  method 
for  that  was,  to  talk  to  him  of  the  Reformation,  as  a thing  done 
in  heat  and  hafte,  and  that  in  a calmer  time  it  might  be  fit  to  re- 
view it  all.  He  faid,  I needed  go  no  farther;  for  fuch  an  inti- 
mation would  certainly  raife  me.  And  when  I was  pofitive  not  to 
enter  into  fuch  a compliance,  he  told  me,  he  knew  Courts  better 
than  I did : Princes  thought  their  favours  were  no  ordinary  things: 
They  expected  great  lubmiffions  in  return : Otherwile  they  thought 
• they  were  defpiled : And  I would  feel  the  ill  effects  of  the  favour  I 
then  had,  if  I did  not  ftrike  into  fome  compliances:  And,  fince 
I was  relolved  againft  thele,  he  adviled  me  to  withdraw  from 
the  Court;  the  looncr  the  better.  I imputed  this  to  his  hatred  of 
the  Duke:  But  1 found  afterwards  the  advice  was  found  and  good. 
I likewile  faw  thole  things  in  the  Duke’s  temper,  from  which  I 
concluded,  1 could  not  maintain  an  intereft  in  him  long.  He  was 
for  (ubjeCts  fubmitting  in  all  things  to  the  King’s  notions;  and 
thought,  that  all  who  oppofed  him,  or  his  Miniflers  in  Parlia- 
ment, were  rebels  in  their  hearts ; and  he  hated  all  popular  things, 
as  below  the  dignity  of  a King.  He  was  much  (harpened  at  that 

The  Dole’s  t‘nle  by  cbc  proceedings  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

maniai'c up*  In  the  former  leffion  it  was  known,  that  he  was  treating  a mar- 
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riage  with  the  Archduchefs:  And  yet  no  addrefs  was  raade  to  the  167$. 
King  to  hinder  his  marrying  a Papid.  His  honour  was  not  then 
cngaged : So  it  had  been  leafonable,  and  to  good  purpole  to  have 
moved  in  it  then.  But  now  he  was  married  by  proxy,  and  Lord 
Peterborough  had  brought  the  Lady  to  Paris.  Yet  the  Houle  of 
Commons  refolved  to  follow  the  pattern  the  King  of  Prance  had 
lately  fet.  He  treated  with  the  Ele&or  Palatine  for  a marriage  be- 
tween his  brother  and  the  Eleftor’s  daughter;  in  which  one  of 
the  conditions  agreed  to  was,  that  (he  (hould  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  her  religion,  and  have  a private  Oratory  for  the  exercife  of  it. 

When  (he  came  on  her  way  as  far  as  Metz,  an  order  was  lent  to 
flop  her,  till  lhe  was  better  indrufted : Upon  which  (he  changed, 
at  lead  as  to  outward  appearance.  It  is  true,  the  Court  of  France 
gave  it  out  that  the  Elector  had  confented  to  this  method,  for  the 
faving  his  own  honour.  And  he  had  given  the  world  caufe  to  be- 
lieve, he  was  capable  of  that,  tho’  he  continued  openly  to  deny  it. 

The  Houle  of  Commons  refolved  to  follow  this  precedent,  and  to 
make  an  addrels  to  the  King,  to  Hop  the  Princels  of  Modena's 
coming  to  England,  till  Hie  ihould  change  her  religion.  Upon 
this  the  Duke  moved  the  King  to  prorogue  the  Parliament  for  a 
week ; And  a Commilfion  was  ordered  for  it.  The  Duke  went  to 
the  Houfe  on  that  day,  to  prels  the  calling  up  the  Commons  be- 
fore they  could  have  time  to  go  on  to  bufinefs.  Some  Peers  were 
to  be  brought  in.  The  Duke  prelfed  Lord  Shaftsbur y to  put  that 
off,  and  to  prorogue  the  Parliament.  He  faid  coldly  to  him,  there 
was  no  hafte.  But  the  Commons  made  more  hade : For  they  quick- 
ly came  to  a vote  for  dopping  the  marriage.  And  by  this  means 
they  were  engaged,  (having  put  fuch  an  affront  on  the  Duke,)  to 

Eroceed  farther.  Heprefently  told  me,  how  the  matter  went,  and 
ow  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  ufed  him : He  was  confident  the 
King  would  take  the  Seals  from  him,  if  he  could  not  manage 
the  felfions  lb  as  to  procure  him  money,  of  which  there  was  in- 
deed fmall  appearance.  I told  him,  I looked  on  that  as  a fatal 
thing,  if  the  Commons  began  once  to  affront  him : That  would 
have  a fad  train  of  confequences,  as  foon  as  they  thought  it  necef- 
fary  for  their  own  prefervation  to  fecure  thcmfelvcs  from  falling 
under  his  revenges.  He  faid,  he  was  refolved  to  dand  his  ground, 
and  to  fubmit  to  the  King  in  every  thing : He  would  never  take  off 
an  enemy:  But  he  would  let  all  the  world  fee,  that  he  was  ready  to 
forgive  every  one,  that  diould  come  off  from  his  oppofition,  and 
make  applications  to  him.  When  the  week  of  the  prorogation  was 
ended,  the  feffion  was  opened  by  a fpeech  of  the  King’s,  which 
had  fuch  various  drains  in  it,  that  it  was  plain  it  was  made 
by  different  perlons.  The  Duke  told  me,  that  Lord  Clarendon 
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i6y 3.  during  his  favour,  had  penned  all  the  King’s  fpeeches;  but  that  now 
they  were  compofed  in  the  Cabinet,  one  Minifter  putting  in 
one  period,  while  another  made  another ; fo  that  all  was  not 
of  a piece.  He  told  me,  Lord  Arlington  was  almoft  dead  with 
fear:  But  Lord  Shaftsbury  reckoned  himfelf  gone  at  Court,  and 
afted  more  roundly.  In  his  fpeech  he  ftudied  to  correct  his  De- 
lenda  eft  Carthago , applying  it  to  the  Loeveftetn  party,  whom  he 
called  the  Carthaginians : But  this  made  him  as  ridiculous,  as  the 
other  had  made  him  odious.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  took  up 
again  the  matter  of  the  Duke’s  marriage,  and  moved  for  an  ad- 
drefs  about  it.  But  it  was  faid,  the  King’s  honour  was  engaged. 
Yet  they  addrctfed  to  him  againft  it.  But  the  King  made  them  no 
anfwer.  By  that  time  I had  obtained  a licence  of  Secretary  Coven- 
try for  my  book,  which  the  King  faid  fhould  be  printed  at  his 
charge. 

memin*v«/  ^ut  now * mu^:  S*ve  an  account  a ft°rm  raifed  againft  my  feif, 

land.  the  effects  of  which  were  very  fenfible  to  me  for  many  years.  The 
Duke  of  Lauderdale  had  kept  the  Scotijlo  Nation  in  luch  a depen- 
dence on  himfelf,  that  he  was  not  pleafed  with  any  of  them  that 
made  any  acquaintance  in  England , and  leaft  of  all  in  the  Court: 
Nor  could  he  endure,  that  any  of  them  ftiould  apply  themlelves 
to  the  King,  or  the  Duke,  but  thro’  him.  So  he  looked  on  the 
favour  I had  got  into  with  a very  jealous  eye.  His  Duchefs  que- 
ftioned  me  about  it.  Thofe  who  know  what  Court  jealoufies  are 
will  eafily  believe,  that  I muft  have  faid  fomewhat  to  fatisfy  them, 
or  break  with  them.  I told  her,  w'hat  w'as  very  true  as  to  the  Duke, 
that  my  converlation  with  him  was  about  religion;  and  that  with 
the  King  I had  talked  of  the  courfe  of  life  he  led.  I obferved 
a deep  jealoufy  of  me  in  them  both  j efpecially,  becaufe  I could  not 
go  with  them  to  Scotland . I faid,  I would  follow',  as  foon  as  the 
Secretary  would  difpatch  me.  And  as  foon  as  that  was  done  I took 
poft,  and  by  a great  fall  of  fnow  was  ftopt  by  the  way.  But  I un- 
happily got  to  Edenburgh  the  Night  before  the  Parliament  met. 
Duke  Hamilton , and  many  others,  told  me  how'  ftrangely  Duke 
Lauderdale  talked  of  my  intereft  at  Court;  as  if  I was  ready  to 
turn  Papift.  Duke  Hamilton  alfo  told  me,  they  were  refolved  next 
day  to  attack  Duke  Lauder  dale , and  his  W'hole  adminiftration  in 
Parliament.  I was  troubled  at  this;  and  argued  with  him  againft 
the  fitnefs  of  it  all  I could.  But  he  faid  he  was  engaged : The 
Earls  of  Rothes , Argtle , and  Tweedale , and  all  the  Cavalier  par- 
ty, had  promifed  to  ftick  by  him.  I told  him,  what  afterwards  Hap- 
pened, that  moft  of  thefe  would  make  their  own  terms,  and  leave 
him  in  the  lurch:  And  the  load  would  lye  on  him.  When  I faw 
the  thing  wras  paft  remedy,  I refolved  to  go  home,  and  follow 
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my  ftudies;  fince  I could  not  keep  Duke  Lauderdale  and  him  1673. 
any  longer  in  a good  underltanding. 

Next  day,  when  the  Parliament  was  opened,  the  King’s  letter  a party 
was  read,  defiring  their  affiflance  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  Hoi- 
land,  and  alluring  them  of  his  affe&ion  to  them  in  very  kind  words.  derMe. 
This  was  feconded  by  Duke  Lauderdale  in  along  fpeech.  And  im- 
mediately it  was  moved  to  appoint  a Committee  to  prepare  an  anfwer 
to  the  King’s  letter,  as  was  ufual.  Duke  Hamilton  moved,  that 
the  Hate  of  the  Nation  might  be  firft  confidered,  that  fo  they  might 
fee  what  grievances  they  had:  And  he  hinted  at  fome.  And  then, 
as  it  had  been  laid,  about  twenty  men,  one  after  another,  fpoke 
to  feveral  particulars.  Some  mentioned  the  fait,  others  the  tobacco, 
and  the  brandy  : Some  complained  of  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
and  others  of  the  coin.  With  this  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  was 
ftruck,  as  one  dead;  for  he  had  raifcd  his  credit  at  Court  by  the 
opinion  of  his  having  all  Scotland  in  his  hand,  and  in  adependance 
on  him : So  a difcovery  of  this  want  of  credit  with  us  he  faw  mull 
fink  him  there.  He  had  not  looked  for  this;  tho’  I had  warned 
him  of  a great  deal  of  it.  But  he  reflc&ing  on  that,  and  on  the 
credit  I had  got  at  Court,  and  on  the  hafte  I made  in  my  journey, 
and  my  coming  critically  the  night  before  the  leflion  opened;  he 
laid  all  this  together,  and  fancied  I was  lent  upon  defign,  as  the 
agent  of  the  party,  and  that  the  licenling  my  book  was  only  a 
blind : He  believed  Sir  Robert  Murray  had  laid  it,  and  that  the  Earl 
of  Shaftsbury  had  managed  it.  And  becaule  it  was  a common  arti- 
fice of  King  Charles's  Minifters,  to  put  themifearriage  of  affairs  up- 
on fome  accident  that  had  not  been  forefeen  by  them,  but  lliould 
be  provided  againft  for  the  future;  he  allured  the  King,  that  I had 
been  the  incendiary,  that  I had  my  uncle’s  temper  in  me,  and  that 
I mult  be  fubdued,  otherwife  I would  embroil  all  his  affairs.  The 
King  took  all  things  of  that  kind  eafily  from  his  Minifters, 
without  hearing  any  thing  to  the  contrary:  For  he  was  wont  to 
fay,  a'l  apologies  were  lies:  Upon  which  one  faid  to  him  once, 
then  he  would  always  believe  the  firft  lye.  But  all  this  was  much 
encreafed,  when  Duke  Lauderdale  upon  his  coming  up  told  the 
King,  that  I had  boafted  to  his  wife  of  the  freedom  that  I hadufed 
with  him  upon  his  courfe  of  life.  With  this  the  King  was  highly 
offended : Or  at  leaft  he  made  much  ufe  of  it,  to  juftify  many  hard 
things  that  he  faid  of  me:  And  for  many  years  he  allowed  himfelf 
a very  free  fcopc  in  talking  of  me.  I was  certainly  to  blame  for 
the  freedom  1 had  ufed  with  the  Duchefs  of  Lauderdale : But  I was 
lurprized  by  her  cjueifion : And  I could  not  bring  my  felf  to  tell  a 
lye:  So  I had  no  other  Ihift  ready  to  fatisfy  her.  But  the  Duke  kept 
up  ftill  a very  good  opinion  of  me.  I went  home  to  Glafcow , 

where 
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16-3.  where  I profecuted  my  ftudies  till  the  June  following,  when  I went 
again  to  London. 

He  offers  to  Duke  Lauderdale  put  off  the  felfion  of  Parliament  for  fome  time; 

v!nc'«  in'"  an^  ca^et^  a Council,  in  which  he  faid,  great  complaints  had  been 
Council,  made  in  Parliament  of  grievances:  He  had  full  authority  to  redrels 
them  all  in  the  King’s  name : Therefore  he  charged  the  Privy  Coun- 
fellors  to  lay  all  things  of  that  kind  before  that  board,,  and  not  to. 
carry  them  before  any  other  alfembly,  till  they  faw  what  redrels 
was  to  be  had  there.  Duke  Hamilton  faid,  the  regular  way  of  com- 
plaints was  to  make  them  in  Parliament,  which  only  could  redrels 
them  efifedlually  ■ fince  the  putting  them  down  by  the  authority  of 
Council,  was  only  laying  them  alide  for  a while,  till  a fitter  op- 
portunity was  found  to  take  them  up  again.  Upon  this  Duke  Lau- 
derdale protefted,  that  he  was  ready  in  the  King’s  name  to  give  the 
fubjedt  eafe  and  freedom,  and  that  thofe  who  would  not  a (Till:  and 
concur  with  him  in  this  were  wanting  in  duty  and  refpedt  to  the 
King ; and  fince  he  faw  tire  matter  of  the  fait,  the  tobacco,  and 
the  brandy,  had  raifed  much  clamour,  he  would  qualh  thefe.  But 
the  party  had  a mind  to  have  the  inftruments  of  their  opprelfion 
punilhed,  as  well  as  the  opprelfion  itfclf  removed ; and  were  relolved 
to  have  thele  things  condemned  by  fome  exemplary  punilhments, 
and  to  purfue  Duke  Lauderdale  and  his  party  with  this  clamour. 

1 

1674..  Next  lelfion  of  Parliament  new  complaints  were  offered.  Duke 
A^dTp«c^  Lauderdale  faid,  thele  ought  to  be  made  firll  to  the  Lords  of  the 
railed  about  Articles,  to  whom  all  petitions  and  motions  ought  to  be  made  firft; 
Ac Ariicin!  and  that  they  were  the  only  Judges,  what  matters  were  fit  to  be 
brought  into  Parliament.  The  other  fide  faid,  they  were  only  a 
Committee  of  Parliament,  to  put  motions  into  the  form  of  Adts; 
but  that  the  Parliament  had  Hill  an  entire  authority  to  examine  in- 
to the  ftatc  of  the  Nation.  In  this-  debate,  they  had  the  reafon  of 
things  on  their  fide : But  the  words  of  the  Aft  favoured  Duke  Lau- 
derdale. So  he  lodged  it  now  where  he  wilhed  it  might  be,  in  a 
point  of  prerogative.  He  valued  himlelf  to  the  King  on  this,  that 
hehad  drawn  the  Adt  that  fettled  the  power  of  the  Lords  of  the  Ar- 
ticles; who  being  all  upon  the  matter  named  by  the  King,  it  was 
of  great  concern  to  him  to  maintain  that,  as  the  check  upon  fadti- 
ous  fpirits  there;  which  would  be  no  looner  let  go,  than  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland  would  grow  as  unquiet,  as  a Houfe  of  Com- 
mons was  in  England:  That  was  a confideration  which  at  this 
time  had  great  weight  with  the  King.  I now  return  to  give  an 
account  of  this  year’s  felfion  in  England. 

Therm-  ln  the  beginning  of  it,  the  Duke  of  Ormond , the  Earls  of  Shafts 
the  F>uia"  bury,  and  Arlington,  and  Secretary  Coventry,  offered  an  advice  to 
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the  King,  for  fending  the  Duke  for  fome  time  from  the  Court,  as  1674. 
a good  expedient  both  for  himfelf  and  the  Duke.  The  King  heark- 
ened  fo  far  to  it,  that  he  fent  them  to  move  it  to  the  Duke.  He 
was  highly  incenfed  at  it : He  faid,  he  would  obey  all  the  King’s  or- 
ders, but  would  look  on  thofe  as  his  enemies,  who  offered  him  luch. 
advices.  And  he  never  forgave  this  to  any  of  them  ,•  no  not  to  Co- 
ventry, for  all  his  good  opinion  of  him.  He  preffed  the  King  ve- 
hemently to  take  the  feals  from  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury.  So  it  was 
done:  And  they  were  given  to  Finch,  then  Attorney  General,  made 
afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham.  He  was  a man  of  probity,  and  well/^’sciu- 
verfed  in  the  laws.  He  was  long  much  admired  for  his  eloquence  :raacr* 

But  it  was  laboured  and  affeded : And  he  faw  it  as  much  defpifed  be- 
fore he  died.  He  had  no  fort  of  knowledge  in  foreign  affairs:  And 
yet  he  loved  to  talk  of  them  perpetually : By  which  he  expofed 
himfelf  to  thofe  who  underflood  them.  He  thought  he  was  bound 
to  juftify  the  Court  in  all  debates  in  the  Houle  of  Lords,  which  he 
did  with  the  vehemence  of  a pleader,  rather  than  with  the  folem- 
nity  of  a fenator.  He  was  an  incorrupt  Judge:  And  in  his  Court 
he  could  refill  the  flrongefl  applications  even  from  the  King  him- 
felf, tho’  he  did  it  no  where  elfe.  He  was  too  eloquent  on  the 
bench,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  in  common  converfation. 

One  thing  deferves  to  be  remembred  of  him : He  took  great  care 
of  filling  the  Church  livings  that  belonged  to  the  Seal  with  worthy 
men : And  he  obliged  them  all  to  refidence.  Lord  Shaftsbury  was 
now  at  liberty  to  open  himfelf  againfl  the  Court  j which  he  did  with 
as  little  referve  as  decency. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  were  refolved  to  fall  on  all  theMiniflry. 

They  began  with  Duke  Lauderdale,  and  voted  an  addrefs  to  remove 
him  from  the  King’s  Councils  and  prefence  for  ever.  They  went 
next  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham:  And,  it  being  moved  in  his 
name,  that  the  Houfe  would  hear  him,  he  was  fuffered  to  come  to 
the  Houfe.  The  firfl  day  of  his  being  before  them  he  fell  into  \ 

fuch  a diforder,  that  he  pretended  he  was  taken  ill,  and  defired  to 
be  admitted  again.  Next  day  he  was  more  compofed.  He  juftifi- 
ed  his  own  defigns,  laying  all  the  ill  counfels  upon  others,  chiefly 
on  Lord  Arlington , intimating  plainly  that  the  root  of  all  errors 
was  in  the  King  and  the  Duke.  He  faid,  hunting  was  a good  di- 
verfion,  but  if  a man  would  hunt  with  a brace  of  lobflers,  hewould 
have  but  ill  fport.  He  had  ufed  that  figure  to  my  felf,-  but  had  then 
applied  it  to  Prince  Rupert  and  Lord  Arlington : But  it  was  now  un- 
derflood to  go  higher.  His  fpeech  fignified  nothing  towards  the 
faving  of  himfelf:  But  it  loft  him  the  King’s  favour  fo  entirely, 
that  he  never  recovered  it  afterwards.  Lord  Arlington  was  next  at- 
tack’d : He  appeared  alfo  before  the  Commons,  and  fpoke  much 
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1^74.  better  than  was  expected : He  excufed  himfelf,  but  without  blam- 
the  King:  And  this  had  fo  good  an  effed,  that  tho’  he,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  was  more  expofed  than  any  other,  by  the  many 
warrants  and  orders  he  had  figned,  yet  he  was  acquitted,  tho’  by 
a fmall  majority.  But  the  care  he  took  to  preferve  himfelf,  and  his 
fuccefs  in  it,  loft  him  his  high  favour  with  the  King,  as  the  Duke 
was  out  of  meafure  offended  at  him:  So  he  quitted  his  poft,  and 
was  made  Lord  Chamberlain. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  was  refolved  to  force  the  King  to  a 
peace  with  the  Dutch . The  Court  of  France  recalled  Crotfjy , rind- 
ing that  the  Duke  was  offended  at  his  being  led  by  Lord  Arlington. 
Rouvtgny  was  fent  over:  A man  of  great  practice  in  bufinefs,  and 
in  all  intrigues.  He  was  ftill  a firm  Proteftant,  but  in  all  other 
refpeds  a very  dextrous  Courtier,  and  one  of  the  greateft  States- 
men in  Europe . He  had  the  appointments  of  an  Embaffador,  but 
would  not  take  the  charader,  that  he  might  not  have  a Chapel, 
and  Mafs  faid  in  it.  Upon  his  coming  over,  as  he  himfelf  told  me, 
he  found  all  theMinifters  of  the  Allies  were  perpetually  plying  the 
Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with  their  memorials.  He 
knew  he  could  gain  nothing  on  them:  So  he  never  left  the  King. 
A peace  The  King  was  in  great  perplexity : He  would  have  done  any  thing, 
w.chtheCd  an^  parted  with  any  perfbns,  if  that  would  have  procured  him  mo- 
Sutes.  ney  for  carrying  on  the  war.  But  he  faw  little  appearance  of  that. 
He  found  he  was  indeed  at  the  mercy  of  the  States.  So  Lord  Ar Jtng- 
ton  preffed  the Spamjh  Minifters  to  prevail  with  the  States,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ,to  get  a propofition  for  a peace  to  be  fet  on  foot.  And 
that  it  might  have  fome  (hew  of  a peace  both  beg’d  and  bought, 
he  propoled  that  a fum  of  money  fhould  be  offered  the  King  by  the 
States,  which  fhould  be  made  over  by  him  to  the  Prince  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  he  owed  him.  Rouvtgny  prefs’d  the  King  much 
to  give  his  Parliament  all  (atisfadion  in  points  of  religion.  The 
King  anfwered  him,  if  it  was  not  for  his  brother’s  folly,  (LaSntftfe 
de  mon  Frere})  he  would  get  out  of  all  his  difficulties.  Rouvingy 
drew  a memorial  for  informing  theHoufeofCommons  of  the  mo- 
defty  of  his  mailer’s  pretentions : For  now  the  French  King  was  fen- 
rible  of  his  errors  in  making  fuch  high  demands,  as  he  had  made 
at  Utrecht  •>  and  was  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  the  war  on  eafier 
terms.  The  States  committed  a great  error  in  defiring  a peace  with 
England , without  defiring  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  King  fhould 
enter  into  the  alliance  for  reducing  the  French  to  the  terms  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  But  the  Prince  of  Orange  thought,  that  if  he 
could  once  feparate  the  King  from  his  alliance  with  France , the 
other  point  would  be  foon  brought  about.  And  the  States  were  much 
fet  on  the  having  a peace  with  England , hoping  then  both  to  be 
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freed  of  the  great  trouble  of  fecuring  the  coaft  at  a vaft  charge,  1674. 
and  alfo  by  the  advantage  of  their  fleet  to  ruine  the  trade,  and  to 
infult  the  coaft  of  France.  The  States  did  this  winter  confer  a new 
and  extraordinary  dignity  on  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  made  him 
Hereditary  Stadtholder.  So  that  this  was  entailed  on  him,  arid  his 
iflue  male.  He  had  in  a year  and  a halfs  time  changed  the  whole 
face  of  their  affairs.  He  had  not  only  taken  Naerden , which  made 
Amjlerdam  eafy : But  by  a very  bold  undertaking  he  had  gone  up 
the  Rhine  to  Bon>  and  had  taken  it  in  a very  few  days : And  in 
it  had  cut  off  the  fupplies  that  the  French  fent  down  to  their  gar- 
rifons  on  th e Rhine  and  the  Ifel.  So  that  the  French  finding  they 
could  not  fubflft  longer  there,  were  now  refolved  to  evacuate  all 
thofe  places,  and  the  three  Provinces  of  which  they  were  poffef- 
fed ; which  they  did  a few  months  after.  An  alliance  was  al- 
fo made  with  the  Emperor.  And  by  this  means  both  the  Elector  of 
Cologn , and  theBifhopof  Munfter,  were  brought  to  a peace  with  the 
States.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  was  likewife  returning  to  the 
alliance  with  the  States : For  in  the  treaty,  to  which  he  was  forced 
to  fubmit,  with  Turenne  for  a truce  of  a year,  he  had  put  an  article, 
referving  to  himfelf  a liberty  to  a&  in  concurrence  with  the  Empire, 
according  to  fuch  refolutions  as  fhould  be  taken  in  the  Diet.  This 
change  of  the  affairs  of  the  States  had  got  the  Prince  of  Orange  the 
affections  of  the  people  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  could  have  ob- 
tained every  thing  of  them  that  he  would  have  defired : And  even 
the  lofs  of  fo  important  a place  as  Mafiricht  was  not  at  all  charged 
on  him.  So  he  brought  the  States  to  make  applications  to  the  King 
in  the  ftyle  of  thofe  who  beg’d  a peace,  tho’  it  was  vifible  they 
could  have  forced  it.  In  conclusion,  a projed:  of  a peace  with.  En- 
gland was  formed,  or  rather  the  peace  of  Breda  was  writ  over 
again,  with  the  offer  of  2 or  300000/.  for  the  expence  of  the 
war.  And  the  King  figned  it  at  Lord  Arlington's  office. 

He  came  up  immediately  into  the  drawing  room $ where  feeing 
Rouvigny  he  took  him  afide,  and  told  him,  he  had  been  doing  a 
thing  that  went  more  againft  his  heart,  than  the  lofing  of  his  right 
hand : He  had  figned  a peace  with  the  Dutch , the  project  being 
brought  him  by  the  Spantfh  Embaffador:  He  faw  nothing  could 
content  the  Houle  of  Commons,  or  draw  money  from  them:  And 
Lord  Arlington  had  preffed  him  fo  hard,  that  he  had  ftood  out  till 
he  was  weary  of  his  life : He  faw  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  carry  . 
on  the  war  without  fupplies,  of  which  it  was  plain  he  could  have  no 
hopes.  Rouvigny  told  him,  what  was  done  could  not  be  helped:  The  King 
But  he  would  let  him  fee  how  faithfully  he  would  ferve  him  on  this  ^cdSor  of 
occafion : He  did  not  doubt  but  his  mafter  would  lubmit  all  his  pre-thc  peace, 
tenfions  to  him,  and  make  him  the  arbiter  and  mediator  of  the 
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1674.  peace.  This  the  King  received  with  great  joy ; and  laid,  it  would 
be  the  moft  acceptable  fervice  that  could  be  done  him.  The  French 
refolved  upon  this  to  accept  of  the  King’s  mediation.  And  fo  the 
King  got  out  of  the  war,  very  little  to  his  honour,  having  both  en- 
gaged in  it  upon  unjuft  grounds,  and  managed  it  all  along  with  ill 
conduft,  and  bad  fuccefs : And  now  he  got  out  of  it  in  fo  poor  and 
fo  difhonourable  a manner,  that  with  it  he  loft  his  credit  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Y et  he  felt  little  of  all  this.  He  and  his  brother 


were  now  at  their  eafe.  Upon  this,  the  Parliament  was  quickly  pro- 
rogued : And  the  Court  delivered  it  felfup  again  to  its  ordinary  courfe 
of  floth  and  luxury.  But  Lord  Arlington,  who  had  brought  all  this 
about,  was  Co  entirely  loft  by  it,  that  tho’  he  knew  too  much  of  the 
fecret  to  be  ill  ufed,yet  he  could  never  recover  the  ground  he  had  loft. 
TheDuch-  The  Duchefs  of  Tori  came  over  that  winter.  She  was  then  very 
»ti’s  chine-  young,  about  fixteen,  but  of  a full  growth.  She  was  a graceful  per- 
iod, with  a good  meafure  of  beauty,  and  fo  much  wit  and  cunning, 
that  during  all  this  reign  fhe  behaved  her  felfin  fo  obliging  a man- 
ner, and  feemed  fo  innocent  and  good,  that  fhe  gained  upon  all 
that  came  near  her,  and  pofteffed  them  with  fuch  impreflions  of 
her,  that  it  was  long  before  her  behaviour  after  fhe  was  a Queen 
could  make  them  change  their  thoughts  of  her.  So  artificially  did 
this  young  Italian  behave  her  felf,  that  fhe  deceived  even  the  eld- 
eft  and  moft  jealous  perfons,  both  in  the  Court  and  Country.  Only 
fometimes  a fatyrical  temper  broke  out  too  much,  which  was  im- 
puted to  youth  and  wit  not  enough  praflifed  to  the  world.  She 
avoided  the  appearances  of  a zealot,  or  a meddler  in  bufinefs ; and 
gave  her  felf  up  to  innocent  cheerfulnefs ; and  was  univerfally 
efteemed  and  beloved,  as  long  as  (lie  was  Duchefs. 

Cokm*,'  1 She  had  one  put  about  her  to  be  her  Secretary,  Coleman ; who  be- 
chinflcr.  came  fo  4ft;ve  jn  tbc  affairs  of  the  party,  and  ended  his  life  fo  un- 
fortunately, that  fince  I had  much  converfation  with  him,  his  cir- 
cumftances  may  deferve  that  his  character  fhould  be  given,  tho’ his 
perfon  did  not.  I was  told,  he  was  a Clergyman’s  fon  : But  he  was 
early  catched  by  thejefuits,  and  bred  manyyears  among  them.  He 
underflood  the  art  of  managing  controverfies,  chiefly  that  great 
one  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  better  than  any  of  their  Priefts. 
He  was  a bold  man,  refolved  to  raife  himfelf,  which  he  did  by  de- 
dicating himfelf  wholly  to  thejefuits : And  fo  he  was  raifed  by  them. 

■ He  had  a great  eafinefs  in  writing  in  feveral  languages ; and  writ  ma- 
ny  long  letters,  and  was  the  chief  correfpondent  the  party  had  in 
England.  He  lived  at  a vaft  expence.  And  talked  in  fo  pofitive  a 
manner,  that  it  looked  like  one  who  knew  he  was  well  fupported. 

I foon  faw  into  his  temper;  and  I warned  the  Duke  of  it:  For  I 
looked  on  him,  as  a muu  much  liker  to  fpoil  bulinefs,  than  to  car- 
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ry  it  on  dextroufly.  He  got  into  the  confidence  of  P.  Ferrier  the  1 674. 
King  of  France’s  confeffor ; and  tried  to  get  into  the  fame  pitch  of 
confidence  with  P.  de  la  Chaife,  who  fucceeded  him  in  that  port. 

He  went  about  every  where,  even  to  the  jayls  among  the  criminals, 
to  make  profelytes.  He  dealt  much  both  in  the  giving  and  taking 
of  bribes.  But  now  the  affairs  of  England  were  calmed,  I look 
again  to  Scotland,  which  was  yet  in  a ftorm. 

The  King  writ  to  Duke  Hamilton  to  come  up.  And  when  heThe  iSkiri 
and  Lord  Tweedale  arrived,  they  were  fo  well  received,  that  theyof  s“,u“d- 
hoped  to  carry  their  point.  But  the  King’s  defign  in  this  was,  that,  if 
he  could  have  brought  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  have  given  mo- 
ney, hewasrefolved  to  have  parted  with  Duke  Lauderdale,  and  have 
employed  them.  And  his  kindufage  of  them  was  on  defign  to  per- 
fuade  the  Commons  to  ufe  himfelf  better,  by  (hewing  that  he  was 
ready  to  comply  with  them.  He  gave  them  fo  good  a hearing,  that 
they  thought  they  had  fully  convinced  him:  And  he  blamed  them 
only  for  not  complaining  to  himlelf  of  thofe  grievances.  But,  as 
foon  as  he  faw  it  was  to  no  purpofe  to  look  for  money  from 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  had  figned  the  peace,  he  fent 
them  down  with  full  a durances  that  all  things  (hould  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Parliament.  They  came  down  thro’  the  greateft 
fall  of  fnowthat  has  been  in  all  my  life  time.  When  they  got  home,  The P«ii«- 
inftead  of  a (effion,  there  was  an  order  for  a prorogation ; which 
gave  fuch  an  univerfal  difcontent,  that  many  offered  at  very  extra- 
vagant propofitions,  for  deftroying  Duke  Lauderdale  and  all  his  par- 
ty. Duk e Hamilton,  who  told  me  this  fome  years  after,  when  an  Aft 
of  Grace  was  publifhed,  was  neither  fo  bad  nor  fo  bold  as  to  hearken 
to  thefe.  The  King  writ  him  a cajoling  letter,  defiring  him  to 
come  up  once  more,  and  to  refer  all  matters  to  him : And  he  af- 
fured  him,  he  would  make  up  all  differences. 

In  the  mean  while  Duke  Lauderdale  tookall  poflible  methods  to  be-  DMmplft 
come  morepopular.  Heconnivedattheinfolenceof  the Prefbyteri- ch“*a"- 
ans,  who  took  poffeffion  ofone  of  the  vacant  Churches  of  Edenhurgh, 
and  preached  in  it  for  fome  months.  The  Earl  of  Argile  and  Sir  James 
Dalrimple  were  the  men  on  whom  the  Prefbyterians  depended 
mod.  Duke  Lauderdale  returned  to  his  old  kindnefs  with  the  for- 
mer: And  Lord  was  very  ready  to  forget  his  late  unkindnefs. 

So  matters  were  made  up  between  them.  Darltmple  was  the  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  feffion,  a man  of  great  temper,  and  of  a very  mild  de- 
portment, butacunningman.  He  was  now  taken  in  to  the  chief  con- 
fidence. He  told  the  Prefbyterians,  if  they  would  now  fupport  Duke 
Lauderdale,  this  would  remove  the  prejudice  the  King  had  againft 
them,  as  enemies  to  his  fervice.  This  wrought  on  many  of  them. 

What  influence  foever  this  might  have  on  the  Prefbyterians,  the  Thecwgj 
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1674.  Grange  conduct  with  relation  to  them  provoked  the  Clergy  out  of 
meafure.  Some  hot  men,  that  were  not  preferred  as  they  thought 
they  deferved,  grew  very  mutinous,and  complained  that  things  were 
let  fall  into  much  confufion.  And  they  raifed  a grievous  outcry  for 
the  want  of  a National  Synod  to  regulate  ourworfhip  and  govern- 
ment: And  fo  moved  in  the  Diocefan  Synods,  thatapetition  fliould 
be  offered  to  the  Privy  Council,  fetting  forth  the  necefTity  of  hav- 
ing a National  Synod.  I liked  no  part  of  this.  I knew  the  temper  of 
our  Clergy  too  well,  to  depend  much  on  them.  Therefore  I went  out 
of  the  way  on  purpofe  when  our  Synod  was  to  meet.  Petitions  were 
offered  for  a National  Synod,  which  was  thought  an  innocent  thing. 
Y et,  it  being  done  on  defign  to  heighten  the  fermentation  the  King- 
dom was  in,  great  exceptions  were  taken  to  it.  One  Bifhop,  and 
four  of  the  Clergy,  were  turned  out  by  an  order  from  the  King, 
purfuant  to  the  A$  afferting  theSupremacy.  After  a year,  upon  their 
fubmiffion,  they  were  reftored.  Tho’  I was  not  at  all  concerned  in 
this,  (for  1 was  ever  of  Nazianzerts  opinion,  who  never  wifhed  to 
fee  any  more  Synods  of  the  Clergy,)  yet  the  King  was  made  be- 
lieve, that  I had  laid  the  whole  matter,  even  tho’l  did  not  appear 
in  any  part  of  it. 

^ grMt  di-  Another  diforder  broke  out,  which  had  greater  effe&s.  A caufe 

slotted  n being  judged  in  the  fupreme  Court  of  Seffion,  the  party  appealed  to 
the  Parliament.  This  was  looked  on  as  a high  contempt,  done  on 
defign  to  make  the  Parliament  a Court  of  judicature,  that  fo  there 
might  be  a necefTity  of  frequent  Parliaments.  So  the  Judges  requir- 
ed all  the  lawyers  to  condemn  this,  as  contrary  to  law.  And  they 
had  the  words  of  a law  on  their  fide : For  there  lay  no  fuch  appeal : 
as  ftopt  procefs,  nor  was  there  a writ  of  error  in  their  law : But  up- 
on petitions,  Parliaments  had,  tho’  but  feldom,  reviewed  and  re- 
verfed  the  judgments  of  the  Courts.  So  the  debate  lay  about  the 
fenfe  of  the  wor <\/Jppeal.  Sir  George  Lockhart,  brother  to  theEm- 
baffador,  was  the  moft  learned  lawyer,  and  the  heft  pleader  I have 
ever  yet  known  in  any  Nation  $ and  he  had  all  the  lawyers  almoft 
in  a dependance  on  him.  He  was  engaged  with  the  party,  and  re- 
folved  to  ftand  it  out.  The  King  fentdown  an  order  to  put  all  men 
from  the  bar, that  did  not  condemn  appeals.  And, when  that  wrought 
not  on  them,  they  were  by  proclamation  banifhed  Edenburgh , and 
twelve  miles  about  it:  And  a new  day  was  affignedthem  for  making 
their  fubmiffion ; the  King  in  a veryunufual  ftyle  declaring,  on  the 
word  of  a Prince,  that,  if  they  fubmitted  not  by  that  day,  they  fhould 
never  be  again  admitted  to  their  pra&ice.They  Good  it  out : And  the 
day  lapfed  without  their  fubmitting.  Y et  afterwards  they  renounced 
appeals  in  the  fenfe  of  the  Rom  an  law : And,notwithftanding  the  unu- 
fual  threatning  in  the  proclamation, they  were  again  reftored  to  prac- 
tice. 
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ticc.  But  this  made  a ftop  for  a whole  year  in  all  legal  proceedings.  1674. 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  not  fo  coin- 
pliant,  as  was  expc&ed.  So  Duke  Lauderdale  procured  a letter  proceeding! 
from  the  King  to  tarn  out  twelve  of  the  chief  Magiftrates,  and 1 
to  declare  them  fot  ever  incapable  of  all  publick  trufts:  So  entirely 
had  he  forgot  his  complaints  formerly  made  againft  incapacity, 
even  when  pafs’d  in  an  Adt  of  Parliament.  The  boroughs  of  Scot- 
land have  by  law  a privilege  of  meeting  once  a year  in  a body,  to 
confider  of  trade,  and  of  by-laws  relating  to  it.  At  a convention 
held  this  year  a petition  was  agreed  on,  and  fent  to  the  King,  com- 
plaining  of  fome  late  Ads  that  hindered  trade,  for  the  repeal  of 
which  there  was  great  need  of  a feflion  of  Parliament:  They  there- 
fore prayed,  that  when  the  King  fent  down  a Commiflioner  to 
hold  a feflion,  he  might  be  inftrudted  in  order  to  that  repeal.  This 
was  judged  a legal  thing  by  the  lawyers  there,-  for  this  was  a law- 
ful aflembly : They  did  not  petition  for  a Parliament,  but  only  for 
inftrudtions  to  the  feflion.  Yet  it  was  condemned  as  feditious:  And 
thofe  who  promoted  it  were  fined  and  imprifoned  for  it.  Thus 
Duke  Lauderdale  was  lifted  upout  of  meafure,  and  refolved  tocrufh 
all  that  flood  in  his  way.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Guilford  in  England, 
and  had  a penfion  of  3000/:  And  he  lethimfelf  loofe  into  a very 
ungoverned  fury.  When  Duke  Hamilton,  and  lome  other  Lords 
came  up,  the  King  defired  they  would  put  their  complaints  in  wri- 
ting. They  faid,  the  laws  were  fo  oddly  worded,  and  more  oddly 
executed,  in  Scotland,  that  the  modefteft  paper  they  could  offer 
might  be  condemned  as  leafing-making,  and  mifreprefenting  the 
King’s  proceedings:  So  they  would  not  venture  on  it.  The  King 
promifed  them,  that  no  ill  ufe  fliould  be  made  of  it  to  their  pre- 
judice. But  they  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  truft  him ,-  for  he  feem- 
ed  to  be  entirely  delivered  up  to  all  Duke  Lauderdale's  paflions. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  I could  not  ftand  before  him ; tho’  at  1 w»s  dir- 
my  coming  np  the  Duke  of  York  received  me  with  great  kindnefs,  sr*c'd' 
and  told  me,  how  he  had  got  out  of  great  difficulties,  and  added,  that 
the  King  was  very  firm  to  him:  He  commended  likewife  his  new 
Duchefs  much : He  was  troubled  at  our  diforders : He  was  firm  to 
Duke  Lauderdale : But  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  mat- 
ters, if  there  had  been  room  for  it.  He  told  me,  the  King  was  high- 
ly incenfed  againft  me;  and  was  made  believe,  that  I was  the  chief 
fpring  of  all  that  had  happened : He  himfelf  believed  me  more  in- 
nocent; and  faid,  he  would  endeavour  to  fet  me  right  with  him: 

And  he  carried  me  to  the  King,  who  received  me  coldly.  Some  days 
after,  when  the  Duke  was  a hunting,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  told 
me,  he  had  orders  to  ftrike  my  name  out  of  the  lift  of  the  Chaplains  ; 
and  that  the  King  forbad  me  the  Court,  and  expeited  I fliould  go 

back 
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1674.  back  to  Scotland.  The  Duke  feemed  troubled  at  this,  and  {poke  to 
the  King  about  it:  But  he  was  pofitive.  Yet  he  admitted  me  to  fay 
to  him  what  I had  to  offer  in  my  own  juftification.  I faid  all  that  1 
thought  neceffary ; and  appealed  to  Duke  Hamilton , who  did  me 
juftice  in  it.  But  the  King  faid,  he  was  afraid  I had  been  too  bufy ; 
and  wifhed  me  to  go  home  to  Scotland , and  be  more  quiet.  The  Duke 
upon  this  told  me,  that,  if  I went  home  without  reconciling  my  felf 
to  Duke  Lauderdale , I fhould  be  certainly  (hut  up  in  a dole  prifon, 
where  I might  perhaps  lye  too  long.  This  I look’d  on  as  a very  high 
obligation : So  I refigned  my  employment,  and  refblved  to  ftay  in 
England.  I preached  in  many  of  the  Churches  of  London -,  and  was 
fo  well  receiv’d,  that  it  was  probable  I might  be  accepted  of  in  any 
that  was  to  be  difpofed  of  by  a popular  election.  So  a Church  fall- 
ing to  be  given  in  that  way,  the  electors  had  a mind  to  choofe  me: 
But  yet  they  were  not  willing  to  offend  the  Court.  The  Duke  fpoke 
to  Duke  Lauderdale,  and  told  him  that  he  had  a mind  I fhouldbe 
fettled  in  London , and  defired  he  would  not  oppofe  it.  Duke  Lau- 
derdale faid,  all  this  was  a trick  of  the  party  in  Scotland,  to  fettle 
me,  that  I might  be  a correfpondent  between  the  factions  in  both 
Kingdoms.  Yet,  upon  the  Duke’s  undertaking  that  I fhould  not 
meddle  in  thofe  matters,  he  was  contented  that  the  King  fhould  let 
the  ele&ors  know,  he  was  not  againft  their  chooftng  me.  Upon 
this  Duke  Lauderdale , feeing  what  a root  I had  with  the  Duke, 
fent  a meffage  to  me,  that,  if  I would  promife  to  keep  no  farther 
correfpondence  with  Duke  Hamilton , I fhould  again  be  reftored  to 
his  favour.  1 faid,  I had  promifed  the  Duke  to  meddle  no  more  in 
Scoftfh  affairs:  But  I could  not  forfake  my  friends,  nor  turn  againft 
them.  By  this  he  judged  I was  inflexible.  So  he  carried  a ftory 
to  the  King  the  very  night  before  the  ele&ion,  that  upon  enquiry 
was  found  to  be  falfe,  when  it  was  too  late  to  help  what  was  done. 
Upon  that,  the  King  fent  a levere  meffage  to  the  electors.  So  I 
miffed  that.  And  fome  time  after  a new  ftory  was  invented,  of  which 
Sharp  was  indeed  the  author,  by  which  the  King  was  made  believe 
that  I was  poffefflng  both  Lords  and  Commons  againft  Duke  Lau- 
derdale. Upon  that,  the  King  ordered  Coventry  to  command  me  to 
leave  London,  and  not  to  come  within  twenty  miles  of  it.  The  Duke 
told  me  what  the  particulars  were,  which  were  all  falfe:  For  Lord 
Faulconbridge  and  Lord  Carltjle  were  the  Lords,  into  whom  it  was 
faid  I was  infufing  thofe  prejudices.  Now  I was  known  to  neither 
of  them  j for,  tho’  they  had  defired  my  acquaintance,  I had  declin- 
ed it.  So  I told  all  this  to  Secretary  Coventry,  who  made  report  of 
it  to  the  King  in  the  Duke’s  prefence : And  thofe  Lords  juftifled  me 
i n the  matter.  I hoped  the  King  would  upon  all  this  recall  his  order. 
But  he  would  not  do  it.  So  I alked  to  have  it  in  writing.  TheSecre- 
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• tary  knew  it  was  againft  law:  So  he  would  not  do  it.  But  I was  forbid  1674. 
the  Court.  The  Duke  brought  Duke  Lauderdale  and  me  once  toge- 
ther,  to  have  made  us  friends.  But  nothing  would  do,  unlels  I would 
forfake  all  my  friends,  and  difeover  fecrets.  I faid,  I knew  no  wicked 
ones:  And  I could  not  break  with  perfons,with  whom  I had  lived  long 
in  great  friendfhip.  The  Duke  fpoke  to  the  Lord  Treafurer,  to  foften 
Duke  Lauderdale  with  relation  to  me ; and  fent  me  to  him. He  under- 
took to  do  it ; but  faid  afterwards,  Duke  Lauderdale  was  intradable. 

Thisviolentandgroundlefs  profecution  lafted  fome  months.  And 
during  that  time  I faid  to  fome,  that  Duke  Lauderdale  had  gone  fo 
far  in  opening  fome  wicked  defigns  to  me,  that  I perceived  he  could 
not  befatisfied,  unlefs  I was  undone.  So  I told  what  was  mention- 
ed before  of  the  difeourfes  that  pafs’d  between  him  and  me.  This 
I ought  not  to  have  done,  fince  they  were  the  effects  of  confidence 
and  friendfhip.  But  fuch  a courfe  of  provocation  might  have  heat- 
ed a cooler  and  elder  man  than  I was,  being  then  but  thirty,  to 
forget  the  caution  that  I ought  to  have  ufed.  if  he  perfonswho  had 
this  from  me,  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  it  againft  him,  in  the  next 
feffion  of  Parliament:  For  which  the  Earl  of  Danby  and  he  were 
preparing,  by  turning  to  new  methods. 

Lord  Danby  fet  up  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Church-party,  and  The  Mini- 
of  the  old  Cavaliers:  And  Duke  Lauderdale  joined  himfelf  to  him.  lt,oC[he'Urned 
was  faid,  the  King  had  all  along  negledted  his  beft  and  fureft  friends : t^hUrch  Par‘ 
So  a new  meafure  was  taken  up,  of  doing  all  poffible  honours  to  the 
memory  of  King  Charles  I,  and  to  all  that  had  been  in  his  interefts. 

Aftatue  of  brafs  on  horfe  back,  that  had  been  long  negledted,  was 
bought,  and  fet  up  at  Charing- cr ofs : And  a magnificent  funeral  was 
defigned  for  him.  The  building  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London  was  now 
fet  on  foot  with  great  zeal.  Morley  and  fome  of  the  Bifhops  were 
fent  for : And  the  new  Miniftry  fettled  a fcheme  with  them,  by 
which  it  was  offered  to  crufh  all  the  defigns  of  Popery.  The  Mi- 
nifters  expreffed  a great  zeal  in  this  $ and  openly  accufed  all  the  for- 
mer Miniflers  for  negle&mg  it  fo  long.  But,  to  excufe  this  to  the 
Duke,  they  told  him,  it  was  a great  misfortune,  that  the  Church 
party  and  the  Diffenters  were  now  run  into  one;  that  the  Church 
party  muff  have  fome  content  given  them*  and  then  a teft  was  to 
be  let  on  foot,  that  fhould  for  ever  {hut  out  all  Diffenters,  who  were 
an  implacable  fort  of  people.  A Declaration  renouncing  the  law- 
fulnefs  of  refiftance  in  any  cafe  whatfoever,  and  an  engagement  to 
endeavour  no  alteration  in  Church  or  State,  was  defigned  to  be  a 
neceffary* qualification  of  all  that  might  choole,  or  be  chofen  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  If  this  could  be  carried,  the  King’s  party  would 
be  for  ever  feparated  from  the  Diffenters,  and  be  fo  much  the  more 
united  to  him.  In  order  to  this,  it  was  neceflary  to  put  out  fevere 
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1674.  orders  of  Council  againft  all  convidted  or  fufpefted  Papifts.  The 
Duke  acquainted  me  with  this  fcheme.  He  difliked  it  much.  He 
thought,  this  would  raife  the  Church  party  too  high.  He  lookid 
on  them  as  intractable  in  the  point  of  Popery.  Therefore  he 
thought,  it  was  better  to  keep  them  under  by  fupporting  the  Papifts. 
He  looked  on  the  whole  projeft,  as  both  knavilh  and  foolifh.  And 
upon  this  he  fpoke  feverely  of  Duke  Lauderdale,  who  he  faw  would 
do  any  thing  to  fave  himielf:  He  had  been  all  along  in  ill  terms 
both  with  Sheldon  and  Morley.  But  now  he  reconciled  himfelf  to 
them:  He  brought  Sharp  out  of  Scotland,  who  went  about  allur- 
ing all  people,  that  the  party  fet  againft  him  was  likewife  let  againft 
the  Church.  This,  tho’ notorioufly  falfe,  palled  for  true  among 
ftrangers.  And,  Leightoun  coming  up  at  the  year’s  end  to  quit  his 
Archbilhoprick  of  Glafiow,  Burnet  had  made  fuch  fubmilfions  that 
he  was  reftored  to  it.  So  that  wound,  which  had  been  given  to 
Epifcopacy  in  his  perfon,  was  now  healed.  And  Leightoun  retired 
to  a private  houfe  in  Stiffen,  where  he  lived  ten  years  in  a moil  hea- 
venly manner,  and  with  a Alining  converfation.  So  now  Duke  Lau- 
derdale was  at  the  head  of  the  Church  party. 

Correfpon-  The  Court  was  fomewhat  difturbed  with  difeoveries  that  were 

HOMiw-  made  at  this  time.  When  Sir  Jofeph  Wtlliamfon  came  back  from 

covered.  Cologn,  he  fecretly  met  with  Wtcquefort,  who  has  publiftied  a work 
about  Embafladors.  He  was  the  Dutch  Secretary,  that  tranflated  the 
intelligence  that  came  from  England.  And  fometimes  the  originals 
were  left  in  his  hands.  Wtlliamfon  prevailed  with  him  to  deliver 
thefe  to  him.  Mod  of  them  were  writ  by  the  Lord  Howards  bro- 
ther, who  upon  his  brother’s  death  was  afterwards  Lord  Howard. 
He  was  a man  of  wit  and  learning,  bold  and  poor,  who  had  run 
thro’  many  parties  in  religion.  In  Cromwell’s  time  he  was  rebaptiz- 
cd,  and  had  preached  in  London.  He  fet  up  in  oppolition  to  Crom- 
well, as  a great  Common- wealth’s  man,  and  did  (ome  fervice  in  the 
Reftoration.  But  he  was  always  poor,  and  ready  to  engage  in  any 
thing  that  was  bold.  He  went  over  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  offered  to  ferve  DeU'it.  But  he  told  me,  he  found  him  a dry 
man.  As  foon  as  the  Prince  was  railed,  he  waited  on  him,  and  on  Fa- 
gel-,  and  undertook  not  only  to  lend  them  good  intelligence,  but  to 
make  a great  party  for  them.  He  prelTed  the  Prince  to  make  a defc 
cent  on  England,  only  to  force  the  King  to  call  a Parliament,  and 
to  be  advifed  by  it.  And  he  drew  fuch  a Manifefio,  as  he  believed 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Nation.  He,  and  one  of  the  JDu  Mou- 
hns,  that  was  in  Lord  Arlington’s  office,  joined  together,  and  gave 
the  States  very  good  intelligence.  Du  Mouhn,  fearing  that  he  was 
dilcovered,  took  the  alarm  in  time,  and  got  heyond  fea.  Moft  of 
the  papers  that  H'tcquefort  delivered  were  of  Howard's  writing.  So 
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« * * * 
upon  his  examination  in  the  Tower,  it  appeared  they  had  his  let-  1674- 
ters  againft  him.  And,  when  notice  was  tent  of  this  to  Holland,  Wic - 
quefort  was  cal  led  on  to  bring  before  them  all  the  original  letters  that 
were  trufted  to  him.  And,  upon  his  not  doing  it,  he  was  clapt  up.  And 
the  States  lent  word  to  the  King,  that,  if  any  perfon  buffered  in  En- 
gland on  the  account  of  the  letters  betray’d  by  him,  his  head  ftiould 
go  for  it.  Halewyn  told  me,  when  it  was  put  to  the  Judges  to  know 
what  fort  of  crime  this  could  be  made;  fince  the  papers  were  given 
up  after  the  peace  was  concluded,  (otherwife  the  betraying  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  State  to  enemies  was  a manifeft  crime,)  they  came  to 
this  refolution,  that  as  by  the  Roman  law  everything  was  made  ca- 
pital that  was  contra  falutem  Populi  Romani,  fo  the  delivering  up 
iuch  papers  was  a capital  crime.  This  threatning  faved  Howard . 

But  yet  IVicquefort  was  kept  very  long  in  prifon,  and  ruined  by  it. 

He  had  a fort  of  a character  from  one  of  the  Princes  of  Germany , 
upon  which  he  infilled.  But  the  States  thought,  that  his  coming  in- 
to their  forvice  was  the  throwing  up  of  that  character.  Upon  this  jeaiouGes  of 
occafion  Ca ft  airs,  mentioned  in  the  year  1672,  was  fent  over  from  o'^r"'ce°f 
Holland  to  England.  And  he  was  feized  on  with  a paper  of  inftruc- 
tions,  that  were  drawn  fo  darkly,  that  no  wonder  if  they  gave  a 
jealoufy  of  fome  ill  defigns  then  on  foot.  The  Prince  faid,  when 
alked  about  it,  that  it  was  only  meant  for  a direction  for  carrying 
on  the  levies  of  fome  regiments  that  the  King  had  allowed  the 
Dutch  to  make  in  Scotland,  which  the  King  did  the  better  to  ex- 
alte his  letting  fo  many  continue  in  the  French  fervice.  Howfoever, 
mention  being  made  of  money  to  be  paid,  and  of  men  to  be  raifed, 
and  a complement  being  ordered  to  be  made  to  Duke  Hamilton , 
this  looked  fufpicious.  Howard  had  confeffed  all  he  knew  upon  pro- 
mite of  pardon.  So  that  and  this  laid  together  gave  the  Court  fome 
apprehenlions.  Duke  Lauderdale  made  ufe  of  it  to  heighten  the 
King’s  ill  opinion  of  the  party  againft  him.  And,  becaufe  Lieute- 
nant General  Drummond  was  of  all  the  military  men  he  that  had 
the  bell  capacity,  and  the  greateft  reputation,  he  moved  that 
he  might  be  fecured.  The  method  he  took  in  doing  it  (hewed, 
that  he  neither  fufpefted  him,  nor  regarded  the  law.  The  ancient  Drummond 
method  was  to  require  men  to  render  themfelves  prifoners  by  fuch  to^fo 
a day.  This  was  a fnare  to  many,  who,  tho’  innocent,  yet  hating 
reftraint  went  out  of  the  way,  and  were  proceeded  againft  in  an  out- 
lawry: But  an  Ad:  of  Parliament  had  been  made,  condemning  that 
method  for  the  future.  Yet  Duke  Lauderdale  refolved  to  follow  it. 

And  Drummond,  knowing  his  innocence,  rendred  himfelf  as  requir- 
ed j and  was  kept  a year  in  a very  cold  and  inconvenient  prifon,  at 
Dunbarton,  on  the  top  of  a high  rock;  This,  coming  after  a whole 
life  of  loyalty  and  zeal,  was  thought  a very  extraordinary  reward  to  ' 
fuch  high  prctenfions.  One 
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1674.  One  thing  on  this  occafion  may  he  fit  to  be  told.  Lord  Ktncar - 
dm  had  ferved  Duke  Lauderdale  faithfully,  even  longer  than  he 
could  do  with  a good  confidence:  For  he  had  ftuck  to  him,  and 
was  left  by  him  with  the  King,  when  he  went  to  Scotland , who 
knew  well  with  how  much  zeal  he  had  fiupported  his  intereft,  and 
excufied  his  faults.  When  Duke  Lauderdale  was  hotly  pufhed  at,  he 
then  promiled  to  all  his  friends,  that  he  would  avoid  all  former  er- 
rors, if  he  got  out  of  his  trouble : And  that  made  Lord  Kmcardm 
fo  earneft  to  lerve  him.  But,  when  he  fiaw  into  how  much  fury  he 
was  running,  he  tried  to  have  pcrfiuaded  him  to  more  temper ; but 
found  it  was  in  vain.  Then  he  confefled  to  me,  that  I had  judged 
truer  than  he  had  done  ,•  for  I believed  he  would  grow  worfie  thaa 
ever.  When  Lor  & Kmcardm  found,  he  could  not  hinder  things  in 
private,  he  oppofied  them  at  Council:  And  fo  they  broke  with  him. 
He  came  up  to  juftify  himfelf  to  the  King,  who  minded  thole  mat- 
ters very  little ; but  thought  it  was  neceftary  to  give  a full  ficope  to 
Duke  Lauderdale' s motions,  who  had  told  the  King  there  was  a 
fipirit  of  rebellion  that  run  thro’ all  forts  of  people,  and  that  was  to 
be  fiubdued  by  a<fts  of  power,  tho’  perhaps  neither  legal  nor  juft: 
And  when  that  evil  fipirit  was  once  broken,  then  it  would  be  fit  to 
return  to  more  legal  and  moderate  counlels.  So  Lord  Kmcardm 
found,  there  was  no  arguing  with  the  King  upon  particulars.  There- 
fore he  beg’d  leave  to  ftay  fiome  time  at  Court,  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  to  oppole  that,  which  the  King  was  made  believe  his 
fervice  required.  The  King  confiented  to  this  ; and  upon  all  occa- 
fions  ufied  him  very  well.  Duk e Lauderdale  could  not  bear  that,  and 
prefted  the  King  often  to  command  him  home;  which  he  refufed 
to  do.  Once  he  urged  it  with  much  vehemence:  And  the  King  an- 
fwered  as  pofitively,  that  he  fiaw  no  reafion  for  it,  and  he  would  not 
do  it.  Upon  this  he  came  home  as  in  a fit  of  diftra&ion,  and  was 
gathering  together  all  his  commiftions  to  deliver  them  up  to  the 
King.  Upon  that  the  Marquifis  o {Atholy  who  was  then  in  high  fa- 
vour with  him,  went  to  the  King;  and  told  him  that  he  had  fient 
Duke  Lauderdale  home  half  dead,  and  half  mad;  and  beg’d  the 
King  to  take  pity  on  him.  So  the  King  fient  a meflage  to  Lord 
Kmcardm , ordering  him  to  go  home.  This  Lord  Athol  himfelf 
told  me  afterwards. 

Towards  the  end  of  fiimmer  the  battel  of  Seneff  was  fought:  In 
the  beginning  of  which  the  French  had  a great  advantage:  But  the 
Prince  of  Conde  puftied  it  too  far : And  the  Prince  of  Orange  enga- 
ged the  whole  army  with  lo  much  bravery,  that  it  appeared  that  the 
Dutch  army  was  now  brought  to  another  ftate  than  he  had  found 
it  in.  lie  charged  himlelf  in  many  places,  with  too  great  a negled 
of  his  peilon,  confidcring  how  much  depended  upon  it.  He  once 
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was  engaged  among  a body  of  French , thinking  they  were  hi$  own  1674. 
men,  and  bid  them  charge:  They  told  him,  they  had  no  more  pow- 
der : He, perceiving  they  were  none  of  his  men, with  great  prefence  of 
mind  got  out  of  their  hands,  and  brought  up  a body  of  his  army  to 
charge  them  $ who  quickly  routed  them.  The  adtion  in  the  after- 
noon recovered  the  lofs  that  was  made  in  the  morning;  and  pof- 
feffed  all  the  world,  the  Prince  of  Conde  in  particular,  with  a great 
efteem  of  the  Prince’s  condutt  and  courage.  I will  fay  little  of  fo- 
reign affairs,-  becaufe  there  are  many  copious  accounts  of  them  in 
print ; and  I can  add  little  to  them.  With  relation  to  the  battel  of 
Seneff,  the  Prince  himfelf  told  me  that  the  day  before  he  faw  a Ca- 
puchin, that  came  over  from  the  French  army,  and  had  a long  con- 
vention with  Zouch , the  Emperor’s  General ; who  behaved  him- 
felf fo  ill  on  the  day  of  battel,  that  the  Prince  faid  to  his  fon  at  night, 
that  his  father  had  atted  fo  bafely,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
refpe&he  bore  the  Emperor,  he  would  have  fhot  him  thro’ the  head. 

He  was  difgraced  on  this.  But  the  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  was  loft 
by  it.  They  had  a noble  army  ; and  might  have  done  much  more 
than  they  did.  Grave  was  retaken  in  the  end  of  the  campaign.  So 
the  Provinces  were  now  fafe  on  that  fide.  And  the  Prince  had 
gained  fo  much  credit  with  the  States,  that  he  was  now  more  than 
ever  the  mailer  of  their  counfcls. 

The  alarm  that  thofe  difeoveries  from  Holland  gave  our  Court,  Arlington 
made  Lor 6 Arlington  offer  at  one  trial  more  for  recovering  the  King’s  JJJ.* H°l‘ 
confidence.  He  offered  to  go  over  to  Holland  with  the  Earl  of  6f- 
fory : For  they  fancied  they  had  a great  interefl  in  the  Prince,  by 
their  having  married  two  of Bevervardt' s daughters : And  the  Prince 
had  always  a particular  affection  to  Lord  OJfory.  Lord  Arlington  (aid, 
he  would  go  to  the  bottom  of  every  thing  with  the  Prince  ; and 
did  not  doubt,  but  he  would  bring  him  into  an  entire  dependance 
on  his  uncle,  and  particularly  difpofe  him  to  a general  peace;  on 
which  the  King  was  much  fet,  it  being  earneltly  defired  by  the 
French.  It  was  likewife  believed,  that  he  had  leave  to  give  the  Prince 
the  hope  of  marrying  her,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  The  Duke 
told  me,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter:  He  had  heard,  Lordyfr- 
Ungton  had  talked,  as  if  the  managing  that  was  his  chief  errand : And 
upon  that  he  had  afked  the  King,  who  affured  him  that  he  had  a 
pofitive  order  not  fo  much  as  to  fpeak  of  that  matter.  Yet,  whe- 
ther notwithflanding  this  he  had  a fecret  order,  or  whether  he  did 
it  without  order,  he  certainly  talked  a great  deal  of  it  to  the  Prince, 
as  a thing  which  he  might  depend  on,  if  he  would  in  all  other 
things  be  governed  by  the  King. 

Sir  William  Temple  had  been  fent  over  the  fummer  before,  as  Ttmf\e  fetu 
Embaffador : And  his  chief  inflru&ions  were,  to  difpofe  all  peo- 
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1 674.  pies  minds,  chiefly  the  Prince’s,  to  a peace.  But  the  Prince  had  avoid- 
■^v^^ed  the  feeing  him  till  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Lord  Arlington  had 
thrown  him  off,  when  he  went  into  theAVewc^intereft : hn<\Tem- 
ple  was  too  proud  to  bear  contempt,  or  forget  fuch  an  injury  foon. 
He  was  a vain  man,  much  blown  up  in  his  own  conceit,  which  he 
{hewed  too  indecently  on  all  occafions.  He  had  a true  judgment  in 
affairs,  and  very  good  principles  with  relation  to  government  ; but  in 
nothing effe.  Hefeemed  to  think  that  things  were  as  they  are  from 
all  eternity:  At  leaft  he  thought  religion  was  fit  only  for  the  mob. 
He  was  a great  admirer  of  the  fed:  of  Confuftus  in  China , who  were  a- 
theiftsthemfelves,  but  left  religion  to  the  rabble.  He  was  a corrupter 
of  all  that  came  near  him.  And  he  delivered  himfelf  up  wholly  to  ftu- 
dy  eafe  and  pleafure.  He  entred  into  a clofe  friendship  with  Lord 
Danby , who  depended  much  on  him : And  was  directed  in  all  his  no- 
tions as  to  foreign  affairs  by  him;  for  no  man  ever  came  into  the 
Miniftry,  that  underftood  the  affairs  of  Europe  fo  little  as  he  did. 

I will  henceforth  leave  the  account  of  our  affairs  beyond  fea  whol- 
ly to  Temple's  letters,  in  which  they  are  very  truly  and  fully  let  forth. 
And  in  them  it  appears,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange , even  while  lb 
young,  and  fo  little  pradiled  in  affairs,  had  fo  clear  and  fo  juft  a 
view  of  them,  that  nothing  could  mifguide  him ; and  that  the  bad 
profped  he  had  from  the  ill  condition  of  affairs  did  not  frighten 
him  to  accept  of  any  mean  or  bafe  conditions  of  peace.  His  fideli- 
ty to  his  country,  and  the  publick  intereft,  was  fo  firm,  that  no  pri- 
vate confiderations  of  his  own  could  biafs  him,  or  indeed  be  much 
confidered  by  him.  The(e  letters  give  him  a c-harader  that  is  fo  fub- 
iime,  as  well  as  fo  genuine,  that  it  raifes  him  much  above  all  the  per- 
formances of  rhetorick  or  panegy  rick.  I will  mention  very  little  that 
is  to  be  found  in  them.  Holland  was  in  great  expcdation,  when  they 
law  two  fuch  men,  as  the  Earls  of  Offory  and  Arlington,  come  over, 
together  with  the  Earl  of  Danby'  seldeft  fon,  tho’the  laft  only  made 
the  {hew  a little  greater.  Lor d Arlington  for  lome  days  infilled  vehe- 
mently on  the  Prince’s  difmilfing  Du  Moulin, who  had  difcovered  the 
fecrets  of  his  office  to  him. In  this  the  Prince  complied : And  DuMou- 
/w  was  fen  t to  one  of  their  plantations.  As  to  all  other  things,  Lord 
Arlington  talked  to  him  in  the  ftrain  of  a governour ; and  leemed  to 
prefume  too  much  on  his  youth,  and  on  his  want  of  experience.  But, 
inftead  of  prevailing  on  the  Prince,  he  loft  him  lo  entirely,  that  all 
his  endeavours  afterwards  could  never  beget  any  confidence  in  him. 
So  he  came  back ; and  reckoned  this  was  his  laft  eflay,  which  fucceed- 
ing  lo  ill,  he  ever  after  that  withdrew  from  all  bulinefs.  He  made  him- 
felf eafy  to  the  King,  who  continued  to  be  ftill  very  kind  to  him. 


Affairs  in 
England. 


At  Eafier  a piece  of  private  news  came  from  trance , which  tlie 
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Duke  was  much  delighted  with,  becaufe  it  did  an  honour  to  the  or-  167  yf 
der  of  the  Jefuits,  to  whom  he  had  devoted  himfelf.  The  new  Con- 
feffor  had  fo  preffed  the  King  of  France  in  Lent  to  fend  away  his 
Miftrils,  Montefpan , that  he  prevailed  at  laft.  She  was  fent  to  a 
Nunnery.  And  fo  the  King  received  the  Sacrament,  as  was  laid,  in 
a ftate  of  contrition.  This  was  writ  to  the  Duke,  and  fet  out  with 
fuch  circumftances,  as  the  French  ufually  do  every  thing  that  relates 
to  their  King.  The  Duke  was  much  pleafed  with  it.  Ht  told  me, 
he  had  related  it  with  all  its  circumftances  to  the  King  in  the 
Duchefs  of  P ortfmouth’s  hearing  ,*  and  faid,  they  both  heard  itwith 
great  uneafinels,  and  were  much  out  of  countenance  at  it.  The  Duke 
himfelf  was  then  in  the  beft  temper  I had  ever  known  him  in.  He 
was  readin  gNurembergius  of  the  difference  of  things  temporal  and 
things  eternal:  And  we  had  much  good  difcourle  on  that  fiubje6t. 

Lord  Arlington  ran  fo  much  in  his  mind,  that  he  once  faid  to  me, 
if  Lord  Arlington  would  read  that  book,  he  would  not  meddle  in 
fo  many  affairs  as  he  did.  I faw  he  was  very  jealous  of  him,  and 
of  his  intereft  in  the  King.  Thus  I have  given  a full  account  of 
my  acquaintance  with  the  Duke. 

I loft  his  favour  loon  after  this.  For  in  April  16753.  felfion  of  Par- 1 was  etami* 
liament  was  held,  as  preparatory  to  one  that  was  defigned  next  win-  Houfe'of 
ter,  in  which  money  was  to  be  afked : But  none  was  now  alked ; it  Commons, 
being  only  called  to  heal  all  breaches,  and  to  beget  a good  under- 
ftanding  between  the  King  and  his  people.  The  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons fell  upon  Duke  Lauderdale.  And  thole  who  knew  what  had 
pals’d  between  him  and  me,  moved  that  I ftiould  be  examined  be- 
fore a Committee.  I was  brought  before  them.  I told  them  how  I 
had  been  commanded  out  of  town.  But  tho’  that  was  illegal,  yet, 
fince  it  had  been  let  fall,  it  was  not  infilled  on.  I was  next  examin- 
ed concerning  his  defign  of  arming  the  Irtfh  Papifts.  I faid,  I,  as  well 
as  others,  had  heard  him  fay,  he  wiftied  the  Prelbyterians  in  Scot- 
land would  rebel,  that  he  might  bring  over  the  Irijh  Papifts  to  cut 
their  throats.  I was  next  examined  concerning  the  defign  of  bring- 
ing a Scot  'tfh  army  into  England.  I defired  to  be  exculed,  as  to  what 
had  paffed  in  private  difcourle } to  which  I thought  I was  not  bound 
to  anfwer,  unlels  it  were  high  treafon.  They  preffed  me  long : And 
I would  give  them  no  other  anfwer.  So  they  all  concluded,  that  I 
knew  great  matters ; and  reported  this  fpecially  to  the  Houfe.  U pon 
that  I was  lent  for,  and  brought  before  the  Houle.  I ftood  upon  it 
as  I had  done  at  the  Committee,  that  I was  not  bound  to  anfwer ; 
that  nothing  had  paffed  that  was  high  trealon  j and  as  to  all  other 
things,  I did  not  think  my  felf  bound  todifcover  them.  I laid  far- 
ther, I knew  Duke  Lauderdale  was  apt  to  fay  things  in  a heat,  which 
he  did  not  intend  to  do.  And,  fince  he  had  ufed  roy  felf  lo  ill, I thought 
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1 67].  my  felf  the  more  obliged  not  to  fay  any  thing  that  looked  like  re- 
venge  for  what  I had  met  with  from  him.  I was  brought  four  times 
to  the  bar.  At  laft  I was  told,  the  Houfe  thought  they  had  a right 
to  examine  into  every  thing  that  concerned  the  lafety  of  the  Nation, 
as  well  as  into  matters  of  trealon : And  they  looked  on  me  as  bound 
to  fatisfy  them  : Otherwife  they  would  make  me  feel  the  weight  of 
their  heavy  difpleafure,  as  one  that  concealed  what  they  thought 
was  necelfary  to  be  known.  Upon  this  I yielded,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  difcourfe  formerly  mentioned.  They  laid  greatweight 
on  this,  and  renewed  their  addrefs  againft  Duke  Lauderdale. 

I was  much  blamed  for  what  I had  done.  Some,  to  make  it  look 
the  worfe,  added,  that  I had  been  his  Chaplain,  which  was  falfe,- 
and  that  1 had  been  much  obliged  to  him,  tho’  1 had  never  receiv- 
ed any  real  obligation  from  him,  but  had  done  him  great  lervices, 
for  which  I had  been  very  unworthily  requited.  Yet  the  thing  had 
an  ill  appearance,  as  thedifclofing  of  what  had  pafs’d  in  confidence  ■ 
tho’  I make  it  a great  queftion,  how  far  even  that  ought  to  bind  a 
man,  when  the  defigns  are  very  wicked,  and  the  perfon  continued 
ftill  in  the  fame  port,  and  capacity  of  executing  them.  I have  told 
the  matter  as  it  was,  and  mull  leave  my  felf  to  the  ccnfure  of  the 
reader.  My  love  to  my  country,  and  my  private  friendfhips  carried 
me  perhaps  too  far;  efpecially  fince  1 had  declared  much  againft 
Clergymen’s  meddling  in  fecular  affairs,  and  yet  had  run  my  felf 
fo  deep  in  them. 

This  broke  me  quite  with  the  Court,  and  in  that  refpedt  proved 
a great  blelfingtome.  It  brought  me  out  of  many  temptations ; the 
greateft  of  all  being  the  kindnefs  that  was  growing  upon  me  from 
the  Duke,  which  might  have  involved  me  into  great  difficulties, 
as  it  did  expofe  me  to  much  cenfure;  all  which  went  off  upon  this 
occafion.  And  I applied  my  felf  to  my  ftudies,  and  my  function, 
being  then  fettled  preacher  at  theRolls,  and  foon  after  Lecturer  of 
St.  Clements.  I lived  many  years  under  the  protection  of  St.  Harbot- 
tle  Grimfione,  Matter  of  the  Rolls,  whocontinued  Heady  in  his  fa- 
vour to  me,  tho’  the  King  fent  Secretary  IVtlUamfon  to  defire  him 
to  difmifs  me.  He  faid,  he  was  an  old  man,  fitting  himlelf  for  ano- 
ther world,  and  he  found  my  miniftry  ufeful  to  him;  fo  he  prayed 
that  he  might  be  excufed  in  that.  He  was  a long,  and  very  kind 
patron  to  me.  I continued  ten  years  in  that  poll,  free  from  all  ne- 
ceffuies ; And,  I thank  God,  that  was  all  I defired.  But,  fince  I was 
fo  long  happy  in  fo  quiet  a retreat,  it  feems  but  a juft  piece  of  gra- 
titude, that  1 (hould  give  fome  account  of  that  venerable  old  man. 

Sit  HtUuU  He  was  defcended  from  a long-lived  family ; for  his  great  grand- 
cSte*  father  lived  till  he  was  ninety  eight,  his  grand-father  to  eighty  fix, 
and  his  father  to  feventy  eight,  and  himlelf  to  eighty  two.  He  had 
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to  the  laft  a great  foundnefs  of  health,  of  memory,  and  of  judgment.  167 
He  was  bred  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  being  a younger  brother.  Upon 
his  elder  brother’s  death  he  threw  it  up.  But  falling  in  love  with  Judge 
Crook’s  daughter, the  father  would  not  beftow  her  on  him,  unlefs  he 
would  return  to  his  ftudies ; which  he  did  with  great  fuccefs.  That 
Judge  was  one  of  thofe  who  delivered  his  judgment  in  theExchequcr- 
chamber  againft  the  Ihip  money, which  hcdid  with  a long  and  learn- 
ed argument.  And  Sir  Harbottle’s  father,  who  ferved  in  Parliament 
for  E/fex,  lay  long  in  prifon,  becaufe  he  would  not  pay  the  loan-mo- 
ney. Thus  both  his  family,  and  his  wife’s,  were  zealous  for  the  inter- 
eft  of  their  country.  In  the  beginning  of  the  long  Parliament  he  was 
a great  afferter  of  the  laws;  and  inveigh’d  feverely  againft  all  that 
had  been  concerned  in  the  former  illegal  oppreflion.  His  principle 
was,  that  allegiance  and  protection  were  mutual  obligations;  and 
that  the  one  went  for  the  other.  He  thought  the  law  was  the  mea- 
fure  of  both ; and  that  when  a legal  protection  was  denied  to  one 
that  paid  a legal  allegiance,  the  fubjeCt  had  a right  to  defend  him- 
felf.  He  was  much  troubled,  when  preachers  aflerted  a divine  right 
of  regal  government.  He  thought  it  had  no  other  effeCt,  but  to  give 
an  ill  impreftion  of  them  as  afpiring  men : No  body  was  convinced 
by  it:  It  inclined  their  hearers  rather  to  fufpeCt  all  they  faid  befides : 

It  looked  like  the  facrificing  their  country  to  their  own  preferment; 
and  an  encouraging  of  Princes  to  turn  tyrants.  Yet  when  the  long 
Parliament  engaged  into  the  league  with  Scotland,  he  would  not 
fwear  the  Covenant.  And  he  difcontinued  fitting  in  the  Houfe  till 
it  was  laid  afide.  Then  he  came  back,  and  joined  with  Hollis,  and 
the  other  Preibyterians,  in  a high  oppofition  to  the  Independents, 
and  toCromwe/l  in  particular,  as  was  told  in  the  firft  book.  And  he 
was  one  of  the  fecluded  Members,  that  were  forced  out  of  the  Houfe. 

He  followed  afterwards  the  practice  of  theljw,  but  was  always  look- 
ed at  as  one  whowifhed  well  to  the  ancient  government  of  England. 

So  he  was  chofen  Speaker  of  that  Houfe  that  called  home  the  King ; 
and  had  fo  great  a merit  in  that  whole  affair,  that  he  was  foon  af- 
ter, without  any  application  of  his  own,  made  Mafter  of  the  Rolls: 

In  which  poft  he  continued  to  his  death  with  a high  reputation,  as 
he  well  deferved  it.  For  he  was  a juft  Judge ; very  flow,  and  ready 
to  hear  every  thing  that  was  offered,  without  paffion  or  partiality. 

I thought  his  only  fault  was,  that  he  was  too  rich : And  yet  he  gave 
yearly  great  fums  in  charity,  difcharging  many  prifoners  by  paying 
their  debts.  He  was  a very  pious  and  devout  man,  and  fpent  every 
day  at  leaft  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  as  much  at  night,  in  prayer 
and  meditation.  And  even  in  winter,  when  he  was  obliged  to  be  ve- 
ry early  on  the  bench,  he  took  care  to  rife  fo  foon,  that  he  had 
always  the  command  of  that  time,  which  he  gave  to  thofe  exercifes. 

He  was  much  fharpened  againft  Popery ; but  had  always  a tender- 
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167  j.  nefs  to  the  Diffenters,  tho’  he  himfelf  continued  ftill  in  the  com- 
munion  of  the  Church.  His  fecond  wife,  whom  I knew,  was  niece 
to  the  great  Sir  Francis  Bacon : And  was  the  laft  heir  of  that  family. 
She  had  all  the  high  notions  for  the  Church  and  the  Crown,  in 
which fhe had  been  bred;  but  was  the  humbleft,  thedevouteft,  and 
beft  tempered  perfon  I ever  knew  of  that  fort.  It  was  really  a plea- 
fure  to  hear  her  talk  of  religion : She  did  it  with  fo  much  elevation 
and  force.  She  was  always  very  plain  in  her  clothes : And  went  oft 
to  jayls,  to  confider  the  wants  of  the  prifoners,  and  relieve,  ordifi- 
charge  them ; and  by  themeannefs  of  her  drefs  fhe  pafs’d  but  for  2 
fervanttrufted  with  the  charities  of  others.  When  (he  was  travelling 
in  the  country,  as  fhe  drew  near  a village,  fhe  often  ordered  her 
coach  to  flay  behind  till  fhe  had  walked  about  it,  giving  orders  for 
the  inftru&ion  of  the  children,  and  leaving  liberally  for  that  end. 
With  two  fuch  perfons  I fpent  feveral  of  my  years  very  happily. 
But  I now  return  to  the  feffion  of  Parliament. 

£Wyat-  In  the  Houle  ofCommons  the  bufinefs  againft  Duke 
**‘J’d,batin  was  taken  up  warmly  at  three  feveral  times:  And  three  feveral  ad- 
dreffes  were  made  to  the  King  againft  him.  The  King’s  anfwer 
was,  that  he  would  protect  no  man  againft  law  and  juftice;  but 
would  condemn  none  without  fpecial  matter  well  made  out.  There 
was  no  money  offered : So  addreffes  were  feeble  things.  The  next 
attempt  was  againft  the  Earl  of  Dauby , who  had  begun  to  invert 
theufual  methods  of  the  Exchequer.  But  the  majority  were  for  him: 
So  that  charge  came  to  nothing.  Only  thofe  who  begun  it  formed 
a party  againft  him,  that  grew  in  conclufion  to  be  too  hard  for  him. 
He  took  a different  method  from  thofe  who  were  in  the  Miniftry 
before  him.  They  had  taken  off  the  great  and  leading  men:  And 
left  the  herd  as  a defpifed  company,  who  could  do  nothing,  be- 
caufe  they  had  none  tot  head  them.  But  Lord  Danby  reckoned 
that  the  major  number  was  the  furer  game : So  he  neglected  the 
great  men,  who  he  thought  railed  their  price  too  high ; and  reck- 
oned, that  he  could  gain  ten  ordinary  men,  cheaper  than  one  of 
thofe.  This  might  have  fucceeded  with  him,  if  they  that  did  lead  his 
party  had  been  wife  and  fkilful  men.  But  he  feemed  to  be  jealous 
of  all  fuch,  as  if  they  might  gain  too  much  credit  with  the  King. 
The  chief  men  that  he  made  ufe  of  were  of  fo  low  a fize,  that 
they  were  baffled  in  every  debate.  So  that  many,  who  were  inclin- 
ed enough  to  vote  in  all  obedience,  yet  were  afhamed  to  be  in  the 
vote  on  the  fide  that  was  manifeftly  run  down  in  the  debate. 
Stimoitr't  The  man  of  his  party  was  Stimour , who  was  the  firft  Speak- 
charaaer.  er  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  that  was  not  bred  to  the  law.  He  was. 
a man  of  great  birth,  being  the  elder  branch  of  the  Seimour  fami- 
ly } and  was  a graceful  man,  bold  and  quick.  But  he  had  a fort  of  a 
pride  fo  peculiar  to  himfelf,  that  I never  faw  any  thing  like  it. 
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He  had  neither  ihame  nor  decency  with  it.  He  was  violent  1675. 
againft  the  Court,  till  he  forced  himfelf  into  good  ports.  He  was 
the  moil  alfuming  Speaker  that  ever  fate  in  the  chair.  He  knew  the 
Houle,  and  every  man  in  it  fo  well,  that  by  looking  about  he  could 
tell  the  fate  of  any  queftion;  So,  if  any  thing  was  put,  when  the 
Court  party  was  not  well  gathered  together,  he  would  have  held  the 
Houfe  from  doing  any  thing,  by  a wilful  miftaking  or  miftating 
the  queftion.  By  that  he  gave  time  to  thofc,  who  were  appointed  for 
that  mercenary  work,  to  go  about  and  gather  in  all  their  party.  And 
he  would  difcern  when  they  had  got  the  majority.  And  then  he  would 
very  fairly  ftate  the  queftion,  when  he  faw  he  was  fure  to  carry  it. 

A great  many  of  the  Court  grew  to  be  lo  uneafy,  elpecially  when 
they  faw  the  King  was  under  the  influence  of  French  and  Popilh 
counlels,  that  they  were  glad  to  be  out  of  the  way  at  critical  times. 

On  fome  occalions  they  would  venture  to  vote  againft  the  Court : 

Of  which  the  memorable  anfwer  of  Harvey's , who  was  Trealurer  to 
the  Queen,  was  a noted  inftance.  He  was  one  whom  the  King  lov- 
ed perlonally : And  yet  upon  a great  occafion  he  voted  againft  that 
which  the  King  defired.  So  the  King  chid  him  leverely  for  it.  Next 
day,  another  important  queftion  falling  in,  he  voted  as  the  King 
would  have  him.  So  the  King  took  notice  of  it  at  night;  and  faid, 
you  were  not  againft  me  today.  He  anfwered,  no,  Sir,  I was  againft 
my  confcience  today.  This  was  lo  gravely  delivered,  that  the  King 
feemed  plcafed  with  it:  And  it  was  much  talked  of.  While  things 
went  thus  in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  there  was  the  greateft  and 
longeft  debate  in  the  Houle  of  Lords,  that  has  been  in  all  my 
time.  They  fate  upon  it  often  till  midnight. 

It  was  about  the  teft  that  Lord  Danby  had  contrived,  as  was  for-  Debates 
merly  mentioned.  Lord  Danby , and  Lord  Finch , and  fome  of  thec<^crniD® 
Bilhops,  were  the  chief  arguers  for  it.  They  faid,  it  was  necelfary 
that  a method  Ihould  be  found  out,  to  diferiminate  the  good  fubjedts 
from  the  bad : We  had  been  lately  involved  in  a long  civil  war, 
occalioned  by  the  ill  principles  that  fome  had  taken  up  with  relation 
to  government:  It  was  fit  to  prevent  the  return  of  fuch  naileries: 

The  King  had  granted  a very  full  indemnity,  and  had  obferved  it 
religioully : But  there  was  no  reafon,  while  fo  much  of  the  old  lea- 
ven ftill  remained,  to  leave  the  Nation  expofed  to  men  of  fuch  prin- 
ciples: It  was  not  fit  to  make  a Parliament  perpetual:  Yet  that 
was  a lels  evil,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of  a bad  election ; efpecially 
when  jealoufies  and  fears  had  been  blowed  about  the  Nation: 

A good  conftitution  was  to  be  preferved  by  all  prudent  methods: 

No  man  was  to  be  prelfed  to  take  this  teft:  But,  as  they,  who  were 
not  willing  to  come  into  fuch  an  engagement,  ought  to  have  the 
modefty  to  be  contented  with  the  favour  and  connivance  of  the  Go- 
vernment, fo,  if  that  did  not  teach  them  good  manners,  it  might  be 
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j 675.  fit  to  ufe  leverer  tools.  To  all  this  great  oppofition  was  made.  It 
was  plain,  the  Du!;e  did  not  like  it:  But  the  King  was  fo  fet  on  ft, 
that  he  did  not  declare  himfelf  againft  it.  But  all  the  Papifts  were 
again  ft  it:  They  thought  the  bringing  any  teft  in  pra&ice,  would 
certainly  bring  on  one  that  would  turn  them  out  of  the  Houle.  I lie 
Lords  Shaft  sbury,  Buckingham , Hollis , Halifax , and  all  thole  who 
were  thought  the  Country  party,  oppofed  this  extremely.  They 
thought,  there  ought  to  be  no  tefts,  beyond  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
upon  the  elections  to  Parliament:  That  it  being  the  great  privi- 
lege of  Englijh  men,  that  they  were  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  their 
representatives  j it  was  therefore  thought  a difinheriting  men  of  the 
main  part  of  their  birthright,  to  do  any  thing  that  Ihouldlhut  them 
out  from  their  votes  in  electing:  All  tefts  in  publick  aftemblieswere 
thought  dangerous,  and  contrary  to  publick  liberty:  For  if  a Par- 
liament thought  any  law  inconvenient  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
they  muft  be  luppoSed  ftill  free  to  alter  it:  And  no  previous  limi- 
tation could  bind  up  their  legiflature:  A great  deal  was  faid,  to  Ihew 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  was  beft  Secured  by  good  laws,  and  good 
government ; and  that  oaths  or  tefts  were  no  fecurity:The  Scrupulous 
might  be  fettered  by  them : Yet  the  bulk  of  the  world  would  boldly 
take  any  teft,  and  as  boldly  break  thro5  it;  of  which  the  late  times 
had  given  large  proofs:  The  matter  of  this  teft  was  very  doubtful: 
For,  tho5  generally  Speaking  the  King’s  perfon  and  his  power  were 
not  to  be  diftingui Hied,  yet  that  was  not  univerSally  true : An  infant 
King,  or  alunatick,  were  exceptions:  As  alfoaKinginhis  enemies 
hands  ,•  which  was  the  cafe  of  Henry  VI,  for  whofe  power  his  own 
party  fought  even  againft  his  perfon:  So  an  exception  was  to  be 
underftood  otherwife  the  propofition,  that  affirmed  it  was  a trai- 
terous  pofition  to  Separate  them,  was  not  true:  Nor  could  it  be  rea- 
sonable to  bind  up  men  againft  alterations : Every  new  law  was  an  al- 
teration : It  was  not  eaSy  to  define  how  far  the  power  of  making  al- 
terations might  go,  and  where  it  muft  ftop : Thefe  things  were  beft 
left  at  large:  Upon  the  whole  matter,  as  they  were  againft  any 
Parliamentary  tefts,  So  they  were  more  particularly  againft  this. 
Lord  Shaftsbury  diftinguiftied  himSelf  more  in  this  leflion,  than 
ever  he  had  done  before.  He  Spoke  once  a whole  hour,  to  ftiew 
the  inconvenience  ot  Condemning  allrefiftance  upon  any  pretence 
whatSoever.  He  Said,  it  might  be  proper  to  lay  Such  ties  upon  thole 
who  Served  in  the  militia,  and  in  Corporations,  becauSe  there  was 
ftill  a Superior  power  in  Paliament  to  declare  the  extent  of  the  oath  : 
But  it  might  be  of  very  ill  conSequence  to  lay  it  on  a Parliament: 
Since  there  might  be  cales,  tho5  So  far  out  of  view  that  it  was  hard  to 
Suppofe  them,  in  which  he  believed  no  man  would  lay,  it  was  not 
lawful  to  refill:.  If  a King  would  make  us  a Province,  and  tributa- 
ry to  France , and  Subdue  the  Nation  by  a French  army,  or  to  the 
6 Papal 
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Papal  authority,  muft  we  be  bound  in  that  cafe  tamely  to  lubmit?  1 67  f. 
Upon  which  he  Paid  many  things,  that  did  cut  to  the  quick.  And 
yet,  tho’  his  words  were  watched,  fo  thatitwas  relblved  to  have  lent 
him  to  the  Tower  if  any  one  word  had  fallen  from  him  that  had 
made  him  liable  to  fuch  a cenfure,  he  fpoke  both  with  fo  much  bold- 
nels  and  lo  much  caution,  that  tho’  he  provoked  the  Court  exrream- 
ly  no  advantage  could  be  taken  againft  him.  The  Court  carried  eve- 
ry queftion  in  favour  of  the  teft,  tho*  with  great  oppofition,  and  a 
protection  made  upon  every  ftep  that  was  carried.  So  that  the  bill 
was  in  a fair  way  to  have  pals’d : And  very  probably  it  would  have 
pafs’d  in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  when  by  an  unlooked  for  emer- 
gent the  feflion  was  broke. 

Ever  fince  the  end  of  King  James  I’s.  reign  petitions  of  appeal  A difpdte 
were  brought  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  from  decrees  in  Chancery.  Jeail'and 
This  rofe  from  a parity  of  reafon,  becaule  writs  of  error  lay  from  the  Pf  ivik8«- 
Courts  of  law  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  And  fince  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Chancery  grew  to  be  fo  extended  and  com  prehen  five,  it  was  not 
thought  fafe  to  leave  it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  confcience.  So  this 
practice,  tho’ lo  lately  begun,  grew  on  by  degrees  to  be  the  main  bu- 
finels  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  A petition  of  appeal  was  brought 
againft  a Member  of  the  Houle  of  Commons.  The  Lords  received 
it,  and  made  an  order  upon  it.  The  Member  being  ferved  with  it* 
brought  it  into  the  Houle  of  Commons.  And  they  voted  it  a breach 
of  privilege,  for  the  Lords  to  meddle  with  one  of  their  Houle. 

The  Lords  on  the  other  hand  faid,  they  were  bound  to  do  juftice 
to  all:  And  no  privilege  could  lye  againft  that:  And,  fince  they 
never  fate  but  when  the  Commons  fate  likewife,  if  a privilege  from 
that  Houle  could  ftop  their  proceedings,  there  muft  be  a failure  in 
juftice:  And  fince  no  privilege  was  ever  pretended  in  the  cafe  of 
a writ  of  error,  it  could  not  lye  againft  an  appeal.  So  they  refolved 
to  proceed  in  the  caufe.  The  Commons  pals’d  a vote  againft  any 
lawyers  that  Ihould  plead  at  the  Lords  bar  in  this  caufe.  But  the 
Lords  commanded  the  Council  to  go  on  $ with  which  they  comply 
ed.  And  as  they  went  from  the  Lords  bar,  they  were  by  an  order 
from  the  Houle  of  Commons  lent  to  the  Tower.  But  they  were  by 
another  order  from  the  Lords  fet  at  liberty.  So  the  two  Houfes  be- 
ing as  it  were  at  war,  it  was  necelfary  to  put  an  end  to  the  felfion. 

This  was  very  uneafy  to  the  Court : For  they  faw  it  was  a very  lure  The  fe^otI 
method  to  break  a felfion  of  Parliament,  every  time  that  it  was  tak-  br°k«  «p  on 
enup.  I am  not  lure,  if  this  was  laid,  or  if  it  happened  by  accident. 

Lord  Shaftsbury  faid,  it  was  laid  by  himlelf.  But  others  alfured  me, 
it  happened  in  courfe,  tho’  it  produced  great  effects : For  there 
never  was  a ftrength  in  the  Court  to  raife  this  debate  of  the  teft  in 
any  fubfequent  felfion.  And  as  this  made  the  Court  apprehend, 
they  might  by  the  profecution  of  the  fame  appeal  loofe  the  next  fef* 
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1675.  (ion,  fince  the  prorogation  did  only  difcontinue  Parliamentary  pro- 
^/~v'~'-'cecdings,  but  not  Judiciary  ones;  fo  they  feared  this  might  go  fo 
far  as  to  force  a diffolution  of  the  prefent  Parliament:  To  which 
the  Court  would  be  very  hardly  brought,  after  they  had  pradtifcd 
fo  long  upon  the  Members,  and  knew  them  all  fo  well. 

In  this  leffion,  on  a day  that  grievances  were  to  be  gone  upon, 
Grtmjlone  faid,  that  confidering  the  extent  of  privilege,  he  looked 
on  a Handing  Parliament  as  the  greateft  grievance  of  the  Nation  ; 
fo  many  men  being  exempted  from  juftice,  and  from  the  demands 
of  their  creditors,  for  fo  long,  and  fo  indefinite  a time.  This  mo- 
tion was  let  fall  at  thattime.  Butitwas  not  forgot.  And  it  was  likely 
to  be  taken  up,  when  new'  opportunities  Ihould  be  offered.  Thefum- 
mer  went  over  without  any  confiderable  accidents  at  home. 
a fdfion  of  A new'  felfion  met  next  winter.  And  at  the  firft  opening  it  the 
Parliament.  j£jng  |ajj  before  the  Commons  the  great  difficulties  he  was  in  by 
the  anticipations  of  his  revenues.  It  was  then  generally  thought, 
that  the  King  was  in  fuch  ftraits,  that,  if  money  could  not  be  obtain- 
ed, he  mull  turn  to  other  counfels,  and  to  other  Minifters.  The 
debate  went  high  in  the  Committee  of  the  whole  Houfe.  It  was 
offered  on  the  one  fide  to  fhew,  that  the  King  had  not  enough  in 
his  hands  to  maintain  the  government,  and  to  fecure  the  Nation : 
Tho’ ourneutrality  at  that  time  madetrade  flowin  upon  us,  fothat 
the  Cuftoms  rofe  higher  than  ever.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  faid, 
that  if  anticipations  were  once  admitted  as  a reafon  for  a fupply, 
the  Court  would  never  want  that  reafon.  It  was  fitter  to  examine  by 
whofe  means,  or  on  what  defign  thole  anticipations  were  made.  At 
laft  the  quefiion  was  put.  And,  the  vote  being  then  Hated,  and  the 
previous  qucHion  being  then  put,  whether  the  main  quefiion  fliould 
be  then  put,  or  not,  the  votes  were  equal.  So  Sir  Chat  le<.  Harbor d, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  gave  it  for  putting  the  main  quefiion.  But, 
lome  of  the  Country  fide  coming  in  between  the  two  quefiions,  the 
main  quefiion  was  loft  by  two  or  three.  So  near  was  the  Court  to 
the  carrying  fo  great  a point.  Harbord  was  much  blamed  for  his 
raftmefs.  He  faid,  the  duty  of  the  chair  was  always  to  fet  matters 
forward : And  fo  he  ought  to  have  given  it  for  putting  the  main  que- 
ftion : And, if  the  fame  equality  had  continued.he  faid, he  would  have 
given  it  for  the  Court.  He  was  a very  rich  and  covetous  man, 
who  knew  England  well : And  his  parts  were  very  quick  about  him 
in  that  great  age,  being  paft  eighty.  A lively  repartee  was  made 
by  his  own  fon  to  him  in  the  debate.  He  had  faid,  the  right  way 
of  dealing  with  the  King,  and  of  gaining  him  to  them,  was,  to  lay 
their  hands  on  their  purfes,  andtodeal  roundly  with  him.  So  his  Ion 
faid,  he  feconded  his  motion : But  he  meant, that  they  fliould  lay  their 
hands  on  their  purfes,  as  he  himfelf  did,  and  hold  them  well  fhut, 
that  no  money  fhould  go  out  of  them.  The  Earl  of  Dauby  was 
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much  difappointed  at  this.  Yet  he  took  heart,  fince  it  was  brought  1 675. 
fo  near,  that  he  reckoned  he  would  make  the  next  feftion  lure.  The 
petition  of  appeal,  that  had  broke  the  former  feftion,  was  now 
brought  on  again  before  the  Lords.  The  Court  tried  their  whole 
ftrength  to  keep  it  off,  till  they  faw  what  might  be  expe<5ted  from 
the  Commons.  So,  upon  the  mifearriage  of  the  great  vote  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  the  Lords  went  on  upon  the  petition:  And, 
the  Commons  opposing  them  vigoroufly,  as  before,  it  was  vifible 
that  the  Parliament  mult  be  prorogued. 

Upon  this  it  was  propofed  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  to  addrels  the’The  charac- 
King  fordiftolving  the  prefent  Parliament.  It  was  manifeft  the  two 
Houfes  could  no  longer  maintain  the  correfpondence  that  was  ne-mcn- 
celfary.  In  a new  Parliament  this  mull  fall  to  the  ground:  But  it 
could  not  while  this  lafted.  It  was  faid,  a Handing  Parliament  change 
ed  the  conftitution  of  England.  The  King  did  no  more  confult 
with  his  people,  nor  know  them:  But  he  had  now  a cabal  of  fingle 
perfons  to  deal  with.  The  people  were  now  cut  off  from  their  liber- 
ty of  electing ; and  fo  had  no  more  a truereprefentative.  It  was  faid, 
that  a Parliament  of  a long  continuance  would  be  either  an  engine 
to  (ell  the  liberties  of  their  country,  or  would  by  rendring  themfelves 
popular  join  with  the  people  againft  the  Crown.  In  either  cafe  it 
was  like  to  be  deftru&ive  to  the  conftitution.  So  it  was  moved,  that 
an  addrefs  ftiould  be  made  to  the  King  for  dilfolving  the  Parliament. 

And,  to  the  wonder  of  all  men,  the  Duke  joined  in  it.  The  majority 
of  the  temporal  Lords  were  for  it.  But  the  bench  of  Biftiops 
was  againft  it:  And  fo  it  was  not  carried.  The  thing  became  the 
univerfal  fubject  of  difeourfe.  It  was  infufed  into  the  Members  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that,  if  they  would  not  be  more  tradable, 
and  help  the  King  out  of  his  neceftities,  he  was  fure  a new  Parlia- 
ment would  give  him  money,  and  make  him  eafy ; and  that  the  ra- 
ther for  having  dilfolved  them.  This  wrought  on  many  of  them, 
who  had  been  chofen  while  the  Nation  was  in  a fit,  or  rather  a fury 
of  loyalty.  They  knew,  they  could  never  hope  to  be  chofcn  again. 

Many  of  them  were  ruined  in  their  fortunes,  and  lived  upon  their 
privileges,  and  upon  their  penfions.  They  had  got  it  among  them 
for  a maxim,  which  contributed  not  a little  to  our  prefervation 
while  we  were  in  fuch  hands,  that,  as  they  muft  not  give  the 
King  too  much  at  a time,  leaft  there  ftiould  be  no  more  ufe  of 
them,  fo  they  were  to  take  care  not  to  ftarve  the  Court,  leaft  they 
themfelves  ftiould  be  ftarved  by  that  means.  They  were  indeed  ge- 
nerally both  againft  Popery  and  France.  And,  to  redeem  their  cre- 
dit for  the  money  that  they  were  ready  to  give  fomewhat  too  la- 
viftily,  they  faid,  when  they  went  into  their  countries,  that  it  was 
on  defign  to  fix  the  King  to  an  Enghfh  intereft,  and  the  Prote- 
ftant  religion.  And  they  had  talked  fo  high  on  thole  heads,  that 
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167  j.  the  Court  it  felf  could  not  manage  them,  when  anything  relating 
v^'-v'^to  thefe  came  before  them.  Some  of  them  were  high  for  the  pre- 
rogative : Others  high  for  the  Church  : And  all  the  mercenary  men 
were  careful  of  themfelves.  In  oppoifition  to  thefe  a great  party 
Was  formed,  who  declared  more  heartily  for  the  Protedant  religi- 
on, and  for  the  interift  of  England.  The  Dukeof  Buckingham,  and 
the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  opened  many  of  their  eyes,  and  let  them 
know  the  defigns  of  the  Court.  And  indeed  they  were  then  fo  vifible, 
that  there  was  enough  feen,  without  fuch  lecret  intelligence,  to  con- 
vince the  moft  incredulous.  Sir  fVtlli am  Coventry  had  the  greated 
credit  of  any  man  in  the  Houfe.  He  never  meddled  perfonally  with 
any  Minifter.  He  had  a perfeft  underftanding  of  affairs.  So  he  laid 
op$n  the  errors  of  the  government  with  the  more  authority,  be- 
caule  he  mixed  no  paflion  nor  private  refentments  with  it.  His  bro- 
ther ufually  anfwered  him  with  much  life  in  a repartee,  but  not  with 
the  weight  and  force  with  which  he  fpoke.  Colonel  Birch  was  a 
man  of  a peculiar  charafter.  He  had  been  a carrier  at  fird,  and  re- 
tained ftill,  even  to  an  affe&ation,  the  clownilhnefs  of  his  education. 
He  got  up  in  the  progrefs  of  the  war  to  be  a Colonel,  and  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  Excife.  And  at  the  Redoration  he  was  found  to  be  lb 
uleful  in  managing  the  Excife,  that  he  was  put  in  a good  poll.  He 
was  the  roughed  and  bolded  fpeaker  in  the  Houle,-  and  talked  in 
the  language  and  phrafes  of  a carrier,  but  with  a beauty  and  elo- 
quence that  was  always  acceptable.  I heard  Coventry  fay,  he  was 
the  bed  fpeaker  to  carry  a popular  aflembly  before  him  that  he 
had  ever  koown.  He  fpoke  always  with  much  life  and  heat.  But 
judgment  was  not  his  talent.  IValler  was  the  delight  of  the  Houle : 
And  even  at  eighty  he  faid  the  livelied  things  of  any  among  them : 
He  was  only  concerned  to  fay  that  which  Inould  make  him  be  ap- 
plauded. But  he  never  laid  the  bufinels  of  the  Houfe  to  heart,  being 
a vain  and  empty,  tho’  a witty,  maD.  He  delerves  the  character 
ofbeing  one  of  the  great  refiners  of  our  language  and  poetry.  He 
was  for  near  fixty  years  one  of  the  bed  of  all  our  writers  that  way. 
The  two  men  of  quality  that  were  the  mod  confidered  were,  the 
Lord  Rujfell , and  the  Lord  Cavendijh.  Lord  Rujfell  was  a man  of 
great  candor,  and  of  a general  reputation ; univerfally  beloved,  and 
truded ; of  a generous  and  obliging  temper.  He  had  given  fuch 
proofs  of  an  undaunted  courage,  and  of  an  unlhaken  firmnefs,  that 
I never  knew  any  man  have  lo  entire  a credit  in  the  Nation  as  he 
had.  He  quickly  got  out  of  fome  of  the  diforders  into  which  the 
Court  had  drawn  him.  And  ever  after  that  his  life  was  unblemilh’d 
in  all  refpefts.  He  had  from  his  fird  education  an  inclination  to  fa- 
vour the  Non-conformids ; and  wilhed  the  laws  could  have  been 
made  eafier  to  them,  or  they  more  pliant  to  the  law.  He  was  a flow 
man,  and  of  little  difeourfe:  But  he  had  a true  judgment,  when  he 
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confidered  things  at  his  own  leifure.  His  underftanding  was  not  167  f. 
defedtive : But  nis  vertues  were  fo  eminent,  that  they  would  have 
more  than  balanced  real  defedls,  if  any  had  been  found  in  the  other. 

Lord  Cavendifh,  afterwards  Earl,  and  then  Duke,  of  Devonjhire 
was  too  much  a libertine  both  in  principle  and  pradlice.  He  went 
off  from  the  Court  at  firfl  npon  refentments  for  fome  difappoint- 
ments  there.  He  was  ambitious,  and  had  the  courage  of  a hero, 
with  an  unulual  proportion  both  of  wit  and  knowledge.  He  had  a 
great  foftnefs  in  his  exteriour  deportment.  Littleton  andPowle  were 
the  men  that  laid  the  matters  of  the  Houfe  with  the  greateft  dex- 
terity and  care.  Powle  was  very  learned  in  precedents,  and  Parlia- 
ment journals,  which  goes  a great  way  in  their  debates:  And,  when 
he  had  time  to  prepare  himfelf,  he  was  a clear  and  ftrong  fpeaker. 
Littleton'i/3.%  the  ableft  and  the  vehemcntefl  arguer  oT them  all.  He 
commonly  lay  quiet  till  the  end  of  a debate:  And  he  often  ended 
it,  fpeaking  with  a ftrain  of  convidlion  and  authority,  thatwas  not 
eafily  refilled.  I lived  the  very  next  door  to  him  for  feveral  years: 

And  we  fpent  a great  deal  of  our  time  every  day  together.  He  told 
me  all  their  management:  And  commonly,  when  he  was  to  put  his 
whole  ftrength  to  argue  any  point,  he  ufed  to  talk  it  over  with  me, 
and  to  fet  me  to  objedt  all  that  I could  againft  him.  He  lived  wholly  in 
London.  So  matters  were  mod  in  his  hands  during  the  intervals  of 
Parliament.  And  by  his  means  it  was,  that  1 arrived  at  fuch  know- 
ledge of  their  intrigues.  He  was  a wife  and  worthy  man,  had  ftu- 
died  much  modern  hiftory,  and  the  prefentftate  andintereftof  Eu- 
rope. Sir  Thomas  Lee  was  a man  that  valued  himfelf  upon  artifice 
and  cunning,  in  which  he  was  a great  mailer,  without  being  out  of 
countenance  when  it  was  difeovered.  Vaughan,  the  chief  Jullice’s 
fon,  was  a man  of  great  integrity,  had  much  pride,  but  did  great 
fervice.  Thefe  were  the  chief  men  that  preferved  the  Nation  from 
a very  deceitful  and  pradtifing  Court,  and  from  a corrupt  Houfe  of 
Commons.  And  by  their  (kill  and  firmnefs  they,  from  a fmall  num- 
ber who  began  the  oppofition,  grew  at  lall  to  be  the  majority. 


All  this  1 thought  fit  to  lay  together,  and  to  fill  as  it  were  an  emp-  1676. 
ty  place  in  my  hillory : For,  as  our  main  bufinefs  lay  in  preparing  for, 
or  managing  a felfion  of  Parliament,  fowe  had  now  a long  interval,  t«»«i  be- 
of  above  a year,  between  this  felfion  in  winter  1 67  j,  and  the  next  0'f 
felfion  of  Parliament,  which  was  not  till  the  fpring  in  1677.  The 
french  were  much  fet  on  procuring  a peace.  And  they,  feeing  how 
much  the  Parliament  was  fet  on  engaging  the  King  in  the  Alliance, 

E revailed  with  him  to  difcontinue  the  felfion ; for  which  no  doubt 
e had  round  fums  of  money  fent  to  him.  An  account 

About  this  time  Lockhart  the  Embaflador  in  France  died.  The 
farther  he  faw  into  the  defigns  of  the  Court,  he  grew  the  more  un-  £«iws 
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1676.  eafy  in  the  port  he  was  in,  tho’  he  a&ed  in  it  with  great  fpirit  and 

^■'~v'‘^refolution>  both  with  relation  to  his  own  mailer,  and  to  the  French 
King:  Of  which  I will  fetdown  two  paiTagcs,  that  maybe  very  in- 
ilrudtive  to  Embaifadors.  In  this  time  of  neutrality  the  French  pri- 
vateers took  many  Englijh  {hips,  pretending  they  were  Dutch  only 
with  FjngltJh  partes.  One  of  thefe  was  taken  by  a privateer,  that, 
as  was  believed,  Pepys , then  fecretary  to  the  Engltfh  Admiralty,  and 
in  great  favour  with  the  Duke,  had  built;  and,  as  was  faid,  out  of 
the  King’s  (lores.  The  merchants  proved  in  Council,  that  the  ihip 
was  Englijh.  So  Lockhart  had  an  order  to  demand  her:  And  heprei- 
(ed  it  fo  effectually,  that  an  order  was  fent  from  the  Court  of  France 
to  difeharge  her.  But,  before  that  was  executed,  the  King  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  Pepys,  to  tell  the  French  EmbaiTador,  that  he  did  not 
concern  himfelf  in  that  ihip : He  believed  merchants  were  rogues, 
and  could  bring  witnefles  to  prove  whatfoever  they  had  a mind  to : 
So  the  Court  of  France  might  do  what  they  pleafed  in  that  matter. 
This  was  writ  to  Verf allies  a day  or  two  after  the  former  order  was 
lent.  But  upon  it  a new  one  went  to  Dunkirk , where  the  ihip  lay, 
to  flop  her.  This  came  before  ihe  could  get  out.  So  Lockhart,  be- 
ing informed  of  that,  went  to  Court,  and  complained  heavily.  He 
was  told,  what  the  King  himfelf  had  faid  about  it.  He  aniwered 
reiolutely,  that  the  King  fpoke  to  them  only  by  him.  Yet  he  wrote 
upon  this  to  the  Court  of  England,  defiring  to  be  recalled,  iince  he 
could  ierve  no  longer  with  honour,  after  he  had  been  fo  difowned. 
Upon  this  the  King  wrote  him  a letter  with  his  own  pen,  excufing 
the  matter  the  beil  he  could ; and  juilified  him  in  what  he  had  done. 
And  upon  that  fecret  orders  were  fent,  and  the  ihip  was  difeharged. 
The  other  was  a higher  point,  confidering  the  bigotry  of  the 
King  of  France.  Lockhart  had  a French  Popiih  iervant,  who  was 
dying,  and  fent  for  the  Sacrament.  Upon  which  it  was  brought 
with  the  proceifion  ordinary  in  fuch  caies.  Lockhart , hearing  of 
this,  ordered  his  gates  to  be  fhut.  And  upon  that  many  were  enflam- 
ed,  and  were  running  to  force  his  gates : But  he  ordered  all  his  fami- 
ly to  (land  to  their  arms,  and,  if  any  force  was  offered,  to  fire.  There 
was  a great  noife  made  of  this.  But  no  force  was  offered.  He  reiolved 
to  complain  firil:  And  fo  went  to  Court,  and  expoilulated  upon  it. 
He  faid,  his  houfe  was  his  mailer’s  houfe:  And  here  a publick  tri- 
umph was  attempted  on  his  mailer’s  religion,  and  affronts  wereoP 
fered  him:  He  faid,  if  a Prieil  had  brought  the  Sacrament  private- 
ly, he  would  have  connived  at  it:  But  he  aiked  reparation  for  fo 
publick  an  injury.  The  King  of  France  feemed  to  be  highly  dip 
pleafed  at  this,  calling  it  the  greateil  indignity  that  had  ever  been 
done  to  his  God  during  his  reign.  Y et  the  point  did  not  bear  arguing : 
So  Lockhart  faid  nothing  to  that.  When  Lockhart  went  from  him, 
Pnmpone  followed  him,  fent  after  him  by  the  King;  and  told  him , 
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he  would  force  the  King  to  fuffer  none  of  his  lubjefts  to  lerve  him.  1676. 
He  anfwered,  he  would  order  his  coach-man  to  drive  the  quicker  to 
Paris,  to  prevent  that;  and  left Potnpone  toguefs  the  meaning.  As 
foon  as  he  came  to  his  houfe,  he  ordered  all  his  French  fervants  to 
be  immediately  paid  off,  and  difmifs’d.  The  Court  of  England  was 
forced  to  juftify  him  in  all  this  matter.  A publick  letter  of  thanks 
was  writ  to  him  upon  it.  And  the  Court  of  France  thought  it  fit  to 
digeft  it.  But  the  French  King  look’d  on  him  ever  after  with  great 
coldnefs,  if  not  with  averfion.  Soon  after  that  he  fell  into  a lan- 
guifhing,  which  after  fome  months  carried  him  off.  I have  ever 
look’d  on  him  as  the  greateftman  that  his  country  produced  in  this 
age,  next  to  Sic  Robert  Murray. 

The  Earl  of  Danby  began  now  to  talk  againft  the  French  inter-  Mtnixc- 
eftwithopen  mouth.  Rouvigny  (laid  but  two  years  in  England:  For, 
tho’  he  ferved  his  matter's  interefts  but  too  well,  yet  the  Popitti  par- 
ty could  not  bear  the  want  of  a Chapel  in  the  French  Embaflador’s 
houfe.  So  he  was  recalled;  And Courtin  was  fent  in  his  room.  Be- 
fore he  parted,  he  talked  roundly  with  Lord  Danby:  He  laid,  he 
was  going  into  popular  interefts  againft  thofe  of  his  matter’s  ho- 
nour, who  having  engaged  the  King  o f France  in  the  war,  and  be- 
ing forced  to  leave  him  to  fight  it  out  alone,  ought  not  to  turn 
againft  him ; efpecially,  fince  the  King  of  France  referred  every 
thing  to  him  as  the  arbiter  and  mediator  of  the  peace : He  remem- 
bred  him  of  the  old  Duke  of  Buckingham's  fate,  who  thought  to 
become  popular  by  breaking  the  Sfamfh  match ; and  it  was  his  ru- 
in : He  faid,  the  King  of  France  was  the  King’s  beft  friend,  and 
trueft  ally:  And  if  he  made  the  King  forfake  him,  and  depend  on 
his  Parliament,  being  fo  tempered  as  they  were  then,  both  the  King 
and  he  might  come  to  repent  it,  when  it  was  too  late.  I had  all  this 
from  himfelf.  To  this  Lord  Danby  replied,  that  hefpoke  as  a faith- 
ful lervant  to  his  own  matter,  and  that  he  himfelf  would  aft  as  a 
faithful  fervant  to  his  matter.  Courtin  fpoke  a great  deal  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  in  the  Prince  of  Condi's  prefence,  when  I had  the  honour 
to  wait  on  him.  He  told  me,  there  was  a ftrange  reverfe  in  things : 

Lord  Danby  was  at  that  time  fuffering  for  being  in  the  French  in- 
tereft : And  Lord  Montague  was  popular  as  being  againft  it : Where- 
as, to  his  knowledge,  during  his  employment  in  England, Lord  Dan- 
by was  an  enemy  to  their  intereft,  as  much  as  Lord  Montague  was 
for  it.  I can  fay  nothing  as  to  one  point,  whether  any  great  fums 
came  over  from  France  all  this  while,  or  not.  Some  watched  the  ri- 
ling and  falling  of  the  exchange,  bywhichmenlkilfulin  thofe  mat- 
ters can  judge,  when  any  great  fum  pafTes  from  one  Kingdom  to 
another,  either  in  fpecie,  or  by  bill:  But  they  could  never  find  out 
anything  to  make  them  conclude  it  was  done.  Lord  Montague  told 
me,  he  tried  often  to  get  into  that  fecret,  but  in  vain:  He  often  faid 
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1676.  to  theKing,  that,  if  he  would  truft  him,  he  could  make  better  bar- 
gains  for  him,  than  others  had  made:  But  theKing  never  anfwer- 
ed  him  a word  on  that  head : And  he  believed,  that  what  Turns  fo- 
ever  came  over,  they  were  only  to  the  Duchels  of  Portfmouth,  or 
to  the  King’s  privy  purfe ; and  that  the/r<wAEmbalTador  had  the 
folc  managing  of  that  matter,  the  King  perhaps  not  being  willing  to 
truft  any  of  his  own  fubjedts  with  To  important  and  To  dangerous  a 
fecret.  In  all  companies  the  Earl  of  Danby  was  declaring  openly 
againft  France,  and  Popery.  And  the  See  of  London  falling  then 
void  by  Henchman' % death,  he  brought  Compton,  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  to  fucceed  him.  He  was  made  Biftiop  of  Oxford, 
upon  Crew’s  being  promoted  to  Durefme. 

The  char ac-  Compton  carried  arms  for  fome  years.  When  he  was  pafs’d  thir- 
ty,  he  took  orders.  Hewas  an  humble  and  modeft  man.  He  appli- 
ed himfelf  more  to  his  function,  thanBilhops  had  commonly  done. 
He  went  much  about  hisdiocefe;  and  preached,  and  confirmed  in 
many  places.  His  preaching  was  without  much  life  or  learning: 
For  he  had  not  gone  tho’  his  ftudies  with  the  exa&ncfs  that  was  fit- 
ting. He  was  a great  patron  of  the  Converts  from  Popery,  and  of 
thofe  Proteftants,  whom  the  bad  ufage  they  were  beginning  tomeec 
with  in  France  drove  over  to  us:  And  by  theft:  means  he  came  to 
have  a great  reputation.  He  was  making  many  complaints  to  the 
King,  and  often  inCouncil,  of  the  infolence  of  the  Papifts,  and  of 
Coleman’s  in  particular.  So  that  theKing  ordered  the  Duke  to  dif- 
mifs  Coleman  out  of  his  fervice.  Yet  he  continued  ftill  in  his  confi- 
dence. But  with  thefe  good  qualities  Compton  was  a weak  man, 
willful,  and  ftrangely  wedded  to  a party.  He  was  a property 
to  Lord  Danby,  and  was  turned  by  him  as  he  picafed.  The  Duke 
hated  him.  But  Lord  Danby  perfuaded  both  the  King  and  him, 
that,  as  his  heat  did  no  great  hurt  to  any  perfon,  fo  the  giving  way 
to  it  helped  to  lay  the  jealoufies  of  theChurch  party.  About  a year 
after  that,  Sheldon  dying,  Compton  was  perfuaded  that  Lord  Dan- 
by had  tried  with  all  his  ftrength  to  promote  him  to  Canterbury ; tho’ 
that  was  never  once  intended.  There  were  none  of  the  order,  that 
were  in  any  fort  fitted  to  fill  that  See,  whom  the  Court  could  truft. 

Saner  oft,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  raifed  to  it.  He  was  a man  of  fo- 
lemn  deportment,  had  a fullen  gravity  in  his  looks,  and  was  confi- 
derably  iearned.  He  had  put  on  a monaftick  ftridtnefs,  and  lived 
abftraiked  from  company.  Thefe  things,  together  with  his  liv-. 
ing  unmarried,  and  his  being  fixed  in  the  old  maxims  of  high  k>y-  ' 
alty,  and  afuperftitious  valuing  of  little  things,  made  the  Court  con- 
clude, that  he  was  a man,  who  might  be  entirely  gained  to  ferve 
all  their  ends ; or,  at  leaft,  that  he  would  be  an  unaitive  fpeculative 
man,  and  give  them  little  oppofidon  in  any  thing  that  they  might 
attempt,  when  they  had  more  promifing  opportunities.  He  was  a 
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dry,  cold  man,  referved,  andpeevifh;  fo  that  none  loved  him,  1676. 
and  few  efteemed  him : Yet  the  high  church  party  were  well  plea- 
fed  with  his  promotion.  • 

As  Lord  Danby  thus  raifed  his  creatures  in  the  Church,  fo  he 
got  all  men  turned  out  of  their  places,  that  did  not  entirely  de- 
pend on  him:  And  went  on  in  his  credit  with  the  King,  ftill  allur- 
ing him,  that,  if  he  would  leave  things  to  his  conduct,  he  would  cer- 
tainly bring  about  the  whole  Cavalier  party  again  to  him.  And  fuch 
Was  the  corruption  and  poverty  of  that  party,  that,  had  it  not  been 
that  French  and  Popifh  connfelswere  fo  vifible  in  the  whole  courfe 
of  our  affairs,  he  had  very  probably  gained  them  to  have  raifed  the 
King’s  power,  and  to  have  extirpated  the  Diffenters,  and  to  have 
brought  things  very  near  to  the  ftate  they  were  in, in  KingC/w les  I’s. 
time,  before  the  war. 

All  this  while  the  Papifts  were  not  idle.  They  tried  their  ftrengthThepmjras 
with  the  King  to  get  the  Parliament  diffolved : In  which  their  hopes  l a‘ 
carried  themfo  far,  that  Coleman  drew  a declaration  for  juftifying  it. 

Their  defign  in  this  was,  once  to  divide  the  King  and  his  people : 

For  they  reckoned  the  new  Parliament  would  not  be  fo  eafy  to  him 
as  this  was.  For  how  angry  foever  this  was  athim,  andhefometimes 
at  them,  yet  they  faw  that  a fevere  A<5t  againft  Popery,  or  fome  fteps 
made  againft  Frame , would  difpofe  them  to  forget  all  former  qua- 
rels,  and  to  give  money.  And  as  the  King  always  wanted  that,  and 
loved  to  be  eafy,  fo  the  propped  of  it  was  ever  in  his  view.  They 
feared,  that  at  fome  time  or  other  this  might  make  him  both  facri- 
fice  Popery,  and  forfake  Frame.  So  they  took  all  poffible  methods 
to  engage  the  King  to  a more  entire  dependance  on  France , and 
to  a diftruft  of  his  own  people.  They  were  labouring  for  a general 
peace  in  all  Courts,  where  they  had  any  in  ter  eft.  The  Prince  of 
Orange' s obftinacy  was  the  common  fubjed  of  their  complaints. 

Lord  Shaftsbury  tried,  upon  the  Duke’s  concurring  in  the  vote  for 
an  addrefs  to  have  the  Parliament  diffolved,  if  he  could  feparate 
him  from  the  Earl  of  Danby.  And  he  fent  a meffage  to  him  by  the 
Lord  Stafford , that  his  voting  as  he  did  in  that  matter  had  gain- 
ed much  on  many  who  were  formerly  his  enemies : He  wifhed  he 
would  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  King  to  get  that  brought  about: 

And  he  durft  undertake,  that  a new  Parliament  fhould  be  more  in- 
clinable to  grant  the  Papifts  a toleration,  than  they  would  ever 
find  this  would  prove. 

But  the  Duke  and  Lord  Danby  were  too  firmly  united  to  be  ea-  Coleman’s 
fily  divided : For  whatever  Lord  Danby  gave  out,  he  made  the  Duke  ,Qlrlgues' 
believe,  that  all  that  he  intended  would  really  turn  to  his  fervice. 
Colemans  as  very  buly  in  writing  many  letters  to  all  places,  but  chief- 
ly to  the  Court  of  France.  He  was  in  all  his  difpatches  letting  forth 
the  good  ftate  of  the  Duke’s  affairs,  and  the  great  ftrength  he  was 
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1676.  daily  gaining.  Hewas  either  very  fan guine,  if  he  believed  this  him- 
felf,  or  very  bold  in  offering  to  impofe  it  fb  pofitively  on  others. 
He  was  always  full  of  affurances,  that,  if  a peace  could  be  brought 
about,  fb  that  the  King  of  France  was  fet  at  liberty  to  afTift  them 
with  his  purfe,  and  his  force,  they  were  never  in  fuch  hopes  in  fuc- 
ceeding  in  the  great  dcfign  of  rooting  out  this  peftilent  herefy,  that 
had  fb  long  over-run  thefe  northern  Kingdoms,  as  now.  He  had  a 
friend,  one  Sir  IVilliamTlorogmorton,  of  whom  he  intended  to  make 
great  ufe.  He  and  his  wife  had  prevailed  with  him  and  his  Lady  to 
change  their  religion.  And  fo  he  lent  them  over  to  France,  recom- 
mending him  to  the  King’s  confeffor,  F.  Ferrter,  as  a man  that 
might  do  them  great  fervice,  if  he  could  be  made  one  of  theirs.  So 
Ferrter,  looking  on  him  as  a man  of  importance,  applied  himfelf 
to  torn  him,  which  was  foon  done.  And  the  confeffor,  to  raife  the 
value  of  his  convert,  fpoke  of  him  to  the  King  in  fuch  a ftrain, 
that  he  was  much  confidered.  When  his  Lady  abjured,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  led  her  up  to  the  altar.  He  took  great  ftate  on  him,  and 
foon  fpent  all  he  had.  He  was  a bufy  man  between  the  two  Courts. 
But,  before  he  got  into  any  confiderable  poft,  Ferrter  died : And  the 
new  confeffor  did  not  take  fuch  care  of  him  as  his  predeceffor  had 
done.  So  he  was  forced  to  quit  his  high  living,  and  retire  to  a pri- 
vate houfe.  And  he  fent  his  Lady  into  a monaftery.  Yet  he  conti- 
nued ftill  to  beColeman’s  agent,  and  correfpondent.  He  went  often 
to  fee  an  Englijh  Lady,  that  was  of  their  religion,  Lady  Brown. 
And,  being  one  day  with  her,  he  received  a deep  wound  by  a knife 
ftruck  into  his  thigh,  that  pierced  the  great  artery.  Whether 
the  Lady  did  it  to  defend  her  felf,  or  he  to  fhew  the  violence  of 
hispaflion,  was  not  known.  It  was  not  poffible  to  flop  the  bleeding. 
Yet  the  Lady  would  have  him  carried  out  of  her  houfe.  He  died  in 
the  houfe  of  one  Hollman,  an  eminent  man  of  their  religion,  then 
it  Paris.  The  whole  matter  was  carried  off  in  fuch  fecrccy,that  f.ock- 
hart,  then  at  Paris , could  never  penetrate  farther  into  it.  I had 
this  from  his  Lady  after  his  death. 

Coleman  quickly  found  out  another  correfpondent,  that  was  more 
ufefut  to  him  than  he  whom  he  loft  could  ever  have  been,  F.  St. 
German,  ajefuit,  who  was  fent  over  with  the  Duchcfs,  and  pafs’d 
for  her  confeffor,  tho’  I have  been  affured  that  was  a miftakc.  He 
had  all  the  heat  of  his  order  in  him,  and  was  apt  to  talk  very  boldly. 
I was  fometimes  in  company  with  him.  He  was  complained  of 
in  Council  by  the  Bifhop  of  London  for  fome  pratftice  on  one  that 
was  come  over  a convert,  whom  he  was  between  threatning  and  per- 
fuafion  working  on,  in  order  to  the  fending  him  back.  This  came 
to  be  difeovered.  Upon  which  he  fled.  And  on  him  Coleman  fixed 
for  his  chief  correfpondent.  Howard  was  about  this  time  by  Cardi- 
nal /Utteris  means  promoted  to  be  a Cardinal.  And  upon  that  the 
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King  and  Duke  fent  complements  to  Rome.  This  opened  a nego-  1676. 
tiation  with  that  Court,  that  was  putin  the  hands  of  the  Internuncio 
nBruffels.  So  it  was  propofed,  that  a fum  of  money  fhould  be  giv- 
en the  King,  if  in  return  of  that  fome  fuitable  favours  for  thofe  of 
their  religion  could  be  obtained.  Coleman  was  fent  over  by  the  Duke 
to  Bruffels,  to  treat  about  it,  none  being  in  the  fecrct,  but  the  Lord 
Arundell.  Yet,  as  he  underftood  it,  the  King  himfelf  knew  of  it* 

When  he  went  thither,  he  found  the  (urn  offered  was  fo  fmall,  and 
the  conditions  demanded  were  fo  high,  that  he  made  no  progrefi 
in  the  negotiation.  Whatfoever  Coleman  did  in  the  main  bufinefs, 
he  took  good  care  of  himfelf.  All  his  letters  were  full  of  their  be- 
ingabletodo  nothing  for  want  of  money.  And  he.madethe/r«*flS 
Embaffador  believe, he  could  do  his  mafter  great  fervicc,if  he  was  well 
fupplied.  He  got  once  tyoo  guineas  from  him,  to  gain  his  mafter 
fome  friends.  But  he  applied  it  all  to  furnifh  out  his  own  expence. 

He  was  at  that  time  fo  lifted  up,  that  he  had  a mind  to  pafs  for  the 
head  of  the  party.  And  of  this  I will  give  one  inftance,  in  which 
I my  felf  had  a fhare. 

Sir  PhilipTerwhit,*  Papift,  had  married  a zealous  Proteftant,who 
fufpe&ing  his  religion  charged  him  with  it.  But  he  denied  it  before 
marriage ; and  carried  that  fo  far,  that  he  received  the  Sacra- 
ment with  her  in  her  own  Church.  After  they  were  married,  fhe 
found  that  he  had  deceived  her:  And  they  lived  untowardly toge- 
ther. At  this  time  fome  fcruples  were  put  in  her  head,  with  which 
fhe  acquainted  me,  and  feemed  fully  fatisfied  with  the  anfwersthat  I 
gave  her.  She  came  afterwards  to  me,  and  defired,  I would  come 
to  her  houfe,  and  talk  of  all  thofe  matters  with  fome  that  her  huf- 
band  would  bring  to  meet  us.  I told  her,  I would  not  decline  the 
thing,  ifdefired,  tho’ I feldom  knew  good  come  of  fuch  conferences. 

She  made  the  fame  propofition  to  Dr.  Stilhngfleet  j and  he  gave  the 
fame  anfwer.  So  aday  was  fet,  and  we  went  thither,  and  found  ten  a confe- 
or  twelve  perfons,  that  were  not  known  to  us.  We  were  fcarce  fet 
down,  when  Coleman  came  in,  who  took  the  whole  debate  upon  him.  *»*»  and 
I writ  down  a very  exa£t  account  of  all  that  pafs’d,  and  lent  it  tov°£J.dl' 
them,  and  had  their  additions  to  it:  And  I printed  it.  The  thing  made 
agreatnoife,  and  was  anew  indication  of  Coleman\  arrogance.  Soon 
after  that  the  Lady,  who  continued  firm  upon  this  conference,  was 
pofftffed  with  new  fcruples  about  the  validity  of  our  ordinations.  I 
got  from  her  the  paper  that  was  put  in  her  hand,  and  anfwered  it: 

And  flic  feemed  fatisfied  with  that  likewife.  But  afterwards  the 


uneafinefs  of  her  life  prevailed  more  on  her,  than  her  fcruples 
did;  and  fhe  changed  her  religion. 

Some  time  after  1 had  printed  the  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  ofi  undertook 
Hamilton , which  were  favourably  received,  the  reading  of  thefe  got 
me  the  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  of  Sir  #'////«»»  ^Ws,  then  At-our  Reior- 
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\6-6.  torney  General.  He  was  railed  to  that  high  poft  merely  by  merit, 
i^-~>r^and  by  his  being  thought  the  greateft  man  of  the  law:  For,  as  he 
was  no  flatterer,  but  a man  of  a morofe  temper,  fo  he  was  againft 
allthe  mealures  thattheytook  at  Court.  They  were  weary  ofhim, 
and  were  raiftng  Sir  John  King  to  vie  with  him : But  he  died  in  his 
rife,  which  indeed  went  on  very  quick.  Jones  was  an  honeft,  and 
wile  man.  He  had  a roughnefs  in  his  deportment,  that  was  very 
difagrecable:  Buthewasagoodnatured  man  at  bottom,  and  a faith- 
ful friend.  He  grew  weary  of  his  employment,  and  laid  it  down: 
And,  tho’  the  Great  Seal  was  offered  him,  he  would  not  accept  of 
it,  nor  return  to  bufinefs.  Thequickncfs  of  his  thoughts  carried 
his  views  far.  And  the  fournefs  of  his  temper  made  him  too  apt 
both  to  fufpeft  and  todefpife  molt  of  thofe  that  came  to  him.  My 
way  of  writing  hiftory  pleas’d  him : And  lb  he  prefled  me  to  under- 
take thehiftoryof£»^/a«i/.  But  Sanders's  book,  that  was  then  tran- 
flated  into  French , and  cried  up  much  in  France,  made  all  my  friends 
prefs  me  to  anfwer  it,  by  writing  the  hiftory  of  the  Reformation. 
So  now  all  my  thoughts  were  turned  that  way.  I laid  out  for  MSS, 
and  fearched  into  all  offices.  I got  for  fome  days  into  the  Cotton 
library.  But  Duke  Lauderdale,  hearing  of  my  defign,  and  appre- 
hending it  might  fucceed  in  my  hands,  got  Dolben,  Bifhop  of  Ro- 
chejler,  to  divert  Sit  John  Cotton  from  differing  me  to  learch  into  his 
library.  He  told  him,  1 was  a great  enemy  to  the  prerogative,  to 
which  Cotton  was  devoted, even  to  flavery . So  he  faid,  I would  certain- 
ly make  an  ill  ufe  of  all  1 had  found.  This  wrought  fo  much  on  him, 
that  1 was  no  more  admitted,  till  my  firft  volume  was  publilhcd.  And 
then, when  he  faw  how  1 had  compoled  it, he  gave  me  free  acccfs  to  it. 

The  Eari  of  At  this  time  the  Earl  of Effex  was  brought  over  from  being  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whole  friendfliip  to  mewas  afterwards  fuch, 
that  I think  my  felf  obliged  to  ftop,  and  to  give  fome  account  of 
him.  He  was  the  Lord  Capelt's  fon.  His  education  was  ncglcdtcd 
by  reafon  of  the  war.  But,  when  he  was  at  man’s  age,  he  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  made  a great  progrefs  in  ma- 
thematicks,  and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  learning.  He  knew  our 
law  and  conftitution  well,  and  was  a very  thoughtful  man.  He  be- 
gan foon  to  appear  againft  the  Court.  The  King  imputed  it  to 
his  relentments : So  he  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  him.  He  fent 
him  Embaflador  to  Denmark,  where  his  behaviour  in  the  affair 
of  the  flag  gained  him  much  reputation:  Tho’  he  faid  to  me 
there  was  nothing  in  it.  That  King  had  ordered  the  Govemour 
of  Croonenburgh to  make  all  (hips  that  pals’d  ftrike  to  him.  So  when 
Lord  Effex  was  failing  by,  he  fent  to  him,  either  to  ftrike  to  him, 
or  to  fail  by  in  the  night,  or  to  keep  out  of  his  reach : Otherwifc  he 
muft  (hoot,  firft  with  powder,  but  next  with  ball.  Lord  Effex  fent 
him  a refolute  anfwer,  that  theKings  of  England  made  others  ftrike 
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to  them.but  their  {hips  (Truck  to  none  :He  would  not  fteal  thro’ in  the  1676. 
dark,  nor  keep  out  of  his  reach : And  if  he  {hot  at  him,  he  would 
defend  himfelf.  The  Governour  did  (hoot  at  him,  but  on  defign  Hisempioy- 
fliot  over  him.  This  was  thought  great  bravery  in  him : Yet  he 
reckoned,  it  was  impoffible  the  Governour  would  endeavour  to  fink 
a fhip  that  brought  over  an  EmbafTador.  While  he  was  there,  the 
Kingdied,  which  made  a great  change  in  the  Court.  ForthatKing 
had  made  one  of  his  fervants  Stadtholder ; which  was  indeed  a 
ftrange  thing,  he  himfelf  being  upon  the  place.  He  was  but  a mean 
perfon,  and  was  advanced  by  the  favour  the  Queen  bore  him.  Lord 
Effex's  firft  bufinefs  was  to  juftify  his  behaviour  in  refufing  to  {Trike. 

Now  at  his  going  from  England  Sir  John  Cotton  had  defired  him  to 
take  fome  volumes  of  his  library  that  related  to  Damjh  affairs ; which 
he  rook,  without  apprehending  that  he  fhould  have  great  occafion 
to  ufe  them : But  this  accident  made  him  {earch  into  them.  And 
he  found  very  good  materials  to  juftify  his  conduct ; fince  by  formal 
treaties  it  had  been  exprellly  ftipulated,  that  the  £»g/{/Z>  {hips  of  war 
ihould  not  ftrike  in  the  Damjh  Teas.  This  raifed  his  character  fo 
high  at  Court,  that  it  was  writ  over  to  him,  that  he  might  expeCt 
every  thing  he  fhould  pretend  to  at  his  return.  The  change  of  go- 
vernment that  he  faw  in  Denmark,  and  the  bringing  it  about  with 
fo  little  difficulty,  made  a great  impreffion  on  him ; fince  one  of  the 
freeft  Nations  in  the  world  was  on  a fudden  brought  under  a mod 
arbitrary  form  of  government.  Many  of  the  ancient  Nobility 
feemed  uneafy  under  the  change.  And  even  the  Chancellor  him- 
felf, tho’  raifed  by  favour  from  very  mean  beginnings,  could  not 
forbear  to  lament  even  to  him  the  change  of  their  conftitution. 

Upon  his  return  from  Denmark,  he  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  And  h!s  RO 
of  Ireland.  He  could  never  underftand  how  he  came  to  be  raifed  to  v«nmcm i>< 
that  poftj  for  he  had  not  pretended  to  it:  And  he  was  a violent  ” ' 

enemy  to  Popery ; not  fo  much  from  any  fix’d  principle  in  religion, 
in  which  he  was  too  loofe,  as  becaufe  he  looked  on  it  as  an  invafi- 
on  made  on  the  freedom  of  human  nature.  In  his  government  of 
Ireland  he  exceeded  all  that  had  gone  before  him;  and  isftillcon- 
fidered  as  a pattern  to  all  that  come  after  him.  He  ftudied  to  un- 
derftand exactly  well  the  conftitution,  and  intereft  of  the  Nation. 

He  read  over  all  their  Council  books;  and  made  large  abftraCts  out 
of  them,  to  guide  him,  fo  as  to  advance  every  thing  that  had  been 
at  anytime  let  on  foot  for  the  good  of  the  Kingdom.  He  made  {e- 
veral  volumes  of  tables  of  the  ftate,  and  perfons  that  were  in  every 
county  and  town ; and  got  true  characters  of  all  that  were  capable 
to  ferve  the  publick.  And  he  preferred  men  always  upon  merit,  with- 
out any  application  from  themfelves;  and  watched  over  all  about 
him,  that  there  fhould  be  no  bribes  going  among  his  fervants.  The 
revenue  of  Ireland  was  then  in  the  Earl  of Ranelagh's  management ; 
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1 676 . tvho  ttas  one  of  the  ableff  men  that  Ifland  had  bred,  capable  of  alt 
affairs,  even  in  the  midftof  a loofe  run  of  pleafure,  and  much  ri- 
ot. He  had  the  art  of  pleafing  matters  of  very  different  tempers  and 
interefts  fo  much,  that  he  continued  above  thirty  years  in  great  pofts. 
He  had  undertaken  to  furnifh  the  King  with  money  for  the  building 
of  Windfor  out  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland.  And  it  was  believed  the 
Duchefs  of  Portfmouth  had  a great  yearly  penfion  out  of  his  office. 
By  this  means  payments  in  Ireland  were  not  regularly  made.  So  the 
Earl  of  EJfex  complained  of  this.  The  King  would  not  own  how 
much  he  had  from  Lord  Ranelagh , but  prefs’d  Lord  EJfex  to  pals 
his  accounts.  He  anfwered,  he  could  not  pafs  them  as  accounts : But, 
if  the  King  would  forgive  Lord  Ranelagh , he  would  pafs  a difeharge, 
but  not  an  ill  account.  The  King  was  not  pleafed  with  this,  nor  with 
his  cxa&nefs  in  that  government : It  reproached  his  own  too  much. 
So  he  took  a refolution  about  this  time  to  put  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
in  it  again.  Upon  this  occafion  the  Earl  of  EJfex  told  me,  that  he 
knew  the  King  did  often  take  money  into  his  privy  purfe,  to  de- 
fraud his  Exchequer : For  he  reckoned  that  what  was  carried  thither, 
was  not  fo  much  his  own,  as  his  privy  purfe  was.  And  Coventry  told 
LordZ^for,  that  there  was  once  a Plantation-caufe  at  the  Council 
board:  And  he  was  troubled  to  fee  the  King  efpoufe  the  worftfide: 
And  upon  that  he  went  to  him,  and  told  him  fecretly,  that  it  was 
a vile  caufe  which  he  was  fupporting:  The  King  anfwered  him, 
he  had  got  good  money  for  doing  it. 

About  this  time  there  was  a proportion  made  for  farming  the  re- 
venue of  Ireland.  And  Lord  Danby  feemed  for  fome  time  to  favour 
one  fetof  men,  who  offered  to  farm  it.  But  on  the  fudden  he  turn- 
ed to  another.  The  fecret  of  this  broke  out,  that  he  was  to  have 
great  advantages  by  the  fecond  proportion. The  matter  was  brought 
to  the  Council  table : And  fome  were  examined  to  it  upon  oath.  Lord 
W'tdr  'tngton  did  confefs  that  he  made  offer  of  a round  fum  to  Lord 
Danby , but  faid  that  he  did  not  accept  of  it.  Lord  Halifax  was  yet  of 
the  Council.  So  he  obferved  that  the  Lord  Treafurer  had  rejected 
that  offer  very  mildly  j but  not  foastodifcourageafecond  attempt: 
It  would  be  fomewhatftrange,  if  a man  fhouldafk  the  ufe  of  another 
man’s  wife,  and  if  the  other  fhould  indeed  refufe  it,  but  with  great 
civility.  This  nettled  Lord  Danby , who  upon  that  got  him  to  be 
difmils’d  from  that  board : At  which  the  Duke  was  much  pleafed, 
who  hated  Lord  Halitfax  at  that  time,  more  even  than  the  Earl  of 
Shaftsbury  himfelf;  for  he  had  fallen  feverely  on  the  declaration  for 
toleration  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  He  faid,  if  we  could  make  good 
the  Eaftern  complement,  0 King  live  for  ever , he  could  truft  the 
King  with  every  thing  j but  fince  that  was  fo  much  a complement, 
that  it  could  never  become  real,  he  could  not  be  implicite  in  his 
confidence.  Thus  matters  went  on  all  1 676,  and  to  the  begin- 
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taing  of  the  1 677,  when  another  feflion  of  Parliament  was  held.  I 
have  brought  within  this  year  feveral  things  that  may  be  of  ufeto  en- 
lighten the  reader  as  to  the  ftate  of  things,  tho’  perhaps  of  their  own 
nature  they  were  not  important  enough  to  deferve  to  be  told.  But 
in  fo  bare  a year,  as  this  proved  to  be,  it  feemed  no  impertinent 
digreflion,  to  bring  all  fuch  matters  into  the  reader’s  way. 

I fhall  next  give  fome  account  of  Scotijh  affairs.  The  Duke  of  The  affairs 
Lauderdale  had  mattered  the  oppofition  made  to  him  fo  entirely, of'iVMW* 
that  men  w'ere  now  tho’  filent,  not  quiet.  The  field  Conventicles 
increafcd  mightily.  Men  came  to  them  armed.  And  upon  that  great 
numbers  were  outlawed : And  a writ  was  iffued  out,  that  was  indeed 
legal,  but  very  feldom  ufed,  called  Intercommoning:  Becaufe  it 
made  all  that  harboured  fuch  perfons,  or  did  not  feize  them,  when 
they  had  it  in  their  power,  to  be  involved  in  the  fame  guilt.  By  this 
means  many , apprehending  a fevere  profecution,left  their  houfes,and 
went  about  like  a fort  of  Banditti,  and  fell  under  a fierce  and  favage 
temper.  The  Privy  Council  upon  this  pretended  they  were  in  a ftate 
of  war.  And  upon  an  old  ftatutc,  that  w as  almoft  quite  forgot,  it 
was  fet  on  foot,  that  the  King  had  a power  to  take  any  Cattle  that 
lay  convenient  for  his  forces,  and  put  a garrifon  in  it.  So  twelve 
houfes  were  marked  out:  Of  which  two  were  the  chief  dwelling 
houfes  of  two  Peers.  The  reft  were  the  houfes  of  gentlemen,  that 
had  gone  into  the  party  againft  Duk 0 Lauderdale.  And,  tho’  thefe 
were  houfes  of  no  ftrength,  and  not  at  all  properly  fituated  for  the 
jfupprettingof  Conventicles,  yet  they  were  taken.  Soldiers  were  put 
in  them.  And  the  countries  about  w’ere  required  to  fiirnifh  thofe  fmall 
garrifons  with  all  thingsneceffary.This  was  againft  the  exprefs  words 
of  the  law  that  had  lately  fettled  the  militia.  Great  oppofition  was 
made  to  it.  Yet  it  was  kept  up  above  a year,  till  the  houfes  were 
quite  ruined  by  the  rude  foldiers,who  underftood  that  the  more  wafte 
they  made  it  would  be  the  more  acceptable.  At  laft  it  was  let  fall. 

Another  thing  happened,  fcarce  worth  mentioning,  if  it  was  not 
for  the  effects  that  followed  on  it.  One  Carfiatrs , a loofe  and  vici- 
ous gentleman,  who  had  ruined  his  eftate,  undertook  to  Sharp  to 
go  about  in  difguife  to  fee  thofe  Conventicles,  and  to  carry  fome 
with  him  to  witnefs  againft  fuch  as  they  faw  at  them ; in  which  he 
himfelf  was  not  to  appear:  But  he  was  to  have  a proportion  of  all 
the  fines  that  fhould  be  fet  upon  this  evidence : And  he  was  to  have 
fo  much  for  every  one  of  their  teachers  that  he  could  catch.  He 
had  many  different  difguifes,  and  paffed  by  different  names  in  every 
one  of  them.  He  found  Kir kton7  an  eminent  preacher  among  them, 
who  was  as  cautious  as  the  reft  were  bold,  and  had  avoided  all  fuf- 
pitious  and  dangerous  meetings.  Carfiatrs , feeing  him  walking  on 
the  ftreets  of  Edenburgh,  told  him,  there  was  a perfon  that  was  Tick, 
and  fent  him  to  beg  a vilit  from  him.  He  fufpe&ing  nothing  went 
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1676.  with  him.  Carftatrs  brought  him  to  his  own  lodgings:  And  there 
he  told  him,  he  had  a warrant  againft  him,  which  he  would  execute, 
if  he  would  not  give  him  money  to  let  him  alone.  Kirkton  faid,  he 
had  not  offended,  and  was  willing  to  goto  prifon  till  his  innocence 
fhould  appear.  Carftatrs  really  had  no  warrant : But, as  was  afterwards 
difeovered,  he  had  often  taken  this  method,  and  had  got  money 
by  it.  So  he  went  out  to  procure  a warrant,  and  left  Kirkton  lock’d 
up  in  his  chamber.  Kirkton  called  to  the  people  of  the  houfe:  And 
told  them,  how  he  was  trepan’d.  And  he  got  one  of  them  tofeek 
Baillie  of  Jerri/wood,  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  a Gentleman  of 
great  parts,  but  of  much  greater  vertue.  Carftatrs  could  not  find 
nine  Privy  Councilors  to  fign  a warrant,  which  were  the  number 
required  bylaw.  Yet,  when  he  came  back,  he  pretended  he  had  a 
warrant,  and  would  force  Kirkton  to  go  to  prilon  upon  it.  Kirkton 
refufed  to  obey  any  fuch  warrant,  till  he  faw  it.  And  upon  thatGrrr- 
Jiairs  ftruggled,  and  pulled  him  to  the  ground,  and  fate  on  him, 
the  other  crying  out  murther.  At  that  time  Baillie  came  to  the  door : 
And,  hearing  him  cry  out,  he  called  to  Carft airs  to  open  the  door: 
And,  that  not  being  done,  he  forced  it,  and  found  Carftatrs  fitting 
upon  Kirkton.  He  drew  his  fword,  and  made  him  come  off  him. 
He  then  afked  him,  what  warrant  he  had  to  ufe  him  as  he  did.  He 
faid,  he  had  a warrant  to  carry  him  to  prifon : But  he  refufed  to  fhew 
it.  Baillie  offered  to  affift  in  executing  it,  if  he  had  any:  But  heper- 
fifted  in  this,  that  he  was  not  bound  to  fhew  it.  Baillie  made  Kirk- 
ton  to  go  out  ; and  followed  him,  no  violence  being  u(ed;  for  which 
he  had  many  witneffes,  whom  the  noife  had  brought  together. 
And  he  faid,  he  was  refolved  to  fue  Car  ft  airs  for  this  riot.  But  before 
the  next  Council  day  a warrant  was  figned  by  nine  Privy  Counfel- 
lors,  but  antedated,  for  the  committing  of  Kirkton , and  of  fix  or 
feven  more  of  their  preachers.  Lord  Athol  told  me,  he  was  one  of 
thofe  who  figned  it,  with  thatfalfedatctoit.  So  Baillie  was  cited  be- 
fore the  Council : Carftatrs  produced  his  warrant,  which  he  pretend- 
ed he  had  at  the  time  that  Kirkton  was  in  his  hands,  but  did  not 
think  fit  to  fhew,  fince  that  would  difeover  the  names  of  others, 
againft  whom  hewas  alfo  tomakeufeof  it.  Baillie  brought  his  wit- 
ncfTes  to  prove  his  behaviour.  But  they  would  not  fo  much  as  ex- 
aminethem.  Itwasfaid,  that  upon  Carjlatrs  faying  he  had  awarrant 
Kirkton  was  bound  to  go  to  jayl ; and  that,  if  it  had  been  found  that 
hewas  carried  thither  without  a warrant,  the  jaylor  would  not  have 
received  him.  Duke  Hamilton,  and  Lord  Kinkardin,  were  yet  upon 
the  Council.  And  they  argued  long  againft  this  way  of  proceeding, 
as  likeraCourtof  Inquifition,  than  a legal  government.  Yet  Baillie 
was  fined  joo  /,  and  condemn’d  to  a year’s  imprifonment.  Andupon 
this  an  occafion  was  taken  to  turn  Duke  Hamilton  and  Lord  Kinkar- 
din out  of  the  Council,  as  enemies  to  the  Church,  and  as  favourers  of 
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The  Parliament  of  England  had  been  prorogued  for  about  1 677 
a year  and  fome  months,  by  two  different  prorogations.  ^neAyCdro^ 
of  thefc  was  for  more  than  a year.  So  upon  that  it  was  maderaifcd  in 
a queftion,  whether  by  that  the  Parliament  was  not  diffolv-^jf/the  ic- 
ed. The  argument  for  it  was  laid  thus.  By  the  ancient gality°f> 
laws  a Parliament  was  to  be  held  once  a year,  and  oftener  if?I°n sjtlon- 
need  be:  It  was  faid,  the  words,  if  need  be,  in  one  a<ft,  which 
were  not  in  another  that  cna&ed  an  annual  Parliament  with' 
out  that  addition,  did  not  belong  to  the  whole  period,  by 
which  a feflion  was  only  to  be  held  once  a year  if  it  was 
needful;  but  belonged  only  to  the  word  oftener:  So  that  the 
law  was  poficive  for  a Parliament  once  a year : And  if  fo, 
then  any  adt  contrary  to  that  law  was  an  unlawful  adt : By 
confequence,  it  could  have  no  operation:  From  whence  it 
was  inferred,  that  the  prorogation  which  did  run  beyond  a 
year,  and  by  confequence  made  that  the  Parliament  could 
not  fit  that  year,  was  illegal;  and  that  therefore  the  Parlia- 
ment could  not  fit  by  virtue  of  fuch  an  illegal  a<ft.  Lord 
Shaftsbury  laid  hold  on  this  with  great  joy,  and  he  thought 
to  work  his  point  by  it.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  for 
every  thing  that  would  embroil  matters.  The  Earl  of  Salts. - 
lut^y  was  brought  into  it,  who  was  a high  fpirited  mao,  and 
had  a very  ill  opinion  of  the  Court.  Lord  Wharton  went  alfo 
into  it.  And  Lord  Hollis  writ  a book  for  it:  But  a fit  of 
the  gout  kept  him  out  of  the  way.  All  the  reft  of  the  par- 
ty was  againft  it.  They  faid,  it  was  a fubtilty : And  it  was 
very  dangerous  to  hang  fo  much  weight  upon  fuch  weak 
grounds.  The  words,  if  need  be , had  been  underftood  to 
belong  to  the  whole  ad:  And  the  long  Parliament  did  not 
pretend  to  make  annual  Parliaments  neceftary,  but  infifted 
only  on  a triennial  Parliament:  If  there  had  been  need  of 
a Parliament  during  that  long  prorogation,  the  King  by  pro- 
clamation might  have  diflolved  it , and  called  a new  one. 

All  that  knew  the  temper  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were 
much  troubled  at  this  difpute,  that  was  like  to  rife  on  fuch 
a point.  It  was  very  certain  the  majority  of  both  Houfes, 
who  only  could  judge  it,  would  be  againft  it.  And  they 
thought  fuch  an  attempt  to  force  a diflolution,  would  make 
the  Commons  do  every  thing  that  the  Court  defired.  Lord 
Halifax  fet  himfelf  much  againft  this;  and  did  it  not  with- 
out exprefling  great  fharpnels  againft  Lord  Shaftsbury , who 
could  not  be  managed  in  this  matter.  So,  upon  the  full  open- 
ing the  feflion,  the  debate  was  brought  on:  And  thefe  Lords 
flood  againft  the  whole  Houfe.  That  matter  was  fooo  de- 
cided by  a queftion.  y K But 
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1677  But  then  a fecond  debate  role,  which  held  for  two 
'-''YV/ days , whether  thefe  Lords  Were  not  liable  to  cenfure,  for 
offering  a debate  , that  might  create  great  diffractions 
in  the  fnbjeft’s  minds,  concerning  the  legality  of  Parlia- 
ment. Lord  Hallifax  with  the  reft  of  the  party  ar- 
gued againft  it  ftrongly.  They  faid,  if  an  idle  motion  was 
made,  and  checked  at  firft,  he  that  made  it  might  be  cen- 
fured  for  it,  tho’  it  was  feldom,  if  ever,  to  be  pra&ifed  in 
a free  Council,  where  every  man  was  not  bound  to  be  wife 
nor  to  make  no  impertinent  motion : But  when  the  motion 
was  entertained,  and  a debate  followed,  and  a queftion  was 
put  upon  it,  it  was  deftrudtive  to  the  freedom  of  publick 
The  Lords  Councils,  to  call  any  one  to  an  account  for  it:  They  might  with 
ftftnTi°"hcAe  fame  juftice  call  them  to  an  account  for  their  debates 
Tower.  and  votes:  So  that  no  man  was  fafe,  unlefs  he  could  know 
where  the  majority  would  be : Here  would  be  a precedent 
to  tip  down  lo  many  Lords  at  a time,  and  to  garboil  the 
Houfe,  as  often  as  any  party  fhould  have  a great  majority. 
It  was  faid  on  the  other  hand,  here  was  a defign  to  put  the 
Nation  into  great  diforder , and  to  bring  the  legality  of  a 
Parliament  into  difputc.  So  it  was  carried  to  oblige  them  to  atk 
pardon  as  delinquents : Otherwife  it  was  refolved  to  fend  them 
to  the  Tower.  They  refufed  to  a(k  pardon,-  and  fo  were 
fent  thither.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  the  firft  that  was 
called  on : For  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  went  out  of  the 
Houfe.  He  defired,  he  might  have  his  fervants  to  wait  on 
him  : And  the  firft  he  named  was  his  cook  ; which  the 
King  refented  highly,  as  carrying  in  it  an  infinuation  of  the 
worft  fort.  The  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  made  the  fame  demand. 
But  the  Lord  Wharton  did  not  afk  for  his  cook.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  came  in  next  day } and  was  fent  after  them 
to  the  Tower.  And  they  were  ordered  to  continue  prifoners 
during  the  pleafure  of  the  Houfe,  or  during  the  King’s  plea- 
fure.  They  were  much  vifited.  So  to  check  that,  tho’  no 
complaint  was  made  of  their  behaviour,  they  were  made  clofe 
prifoners,  not  to  be  vifited  without  leave  from  the  King,  or 
the  Houfe:  And  particular  obfervations  were  made  of  all 
thofe  that  afleed  leave.  This  was  much  cried  out  on : And 
the  Earl  o ( Danby’t  long  imprifonment  afterwards,  was  thought 
a juft  retaliation  for  the  violence  with  which  he  drove  this 
on.  Three  of  the  Lords  lay  in  the  Tower  for  fome  months  - 
But  they  were  fet  at  liberty  upon  their  petitioning  the  King* 
Lord  Shaftsbury  Would  not  petition : But  he  moved  in  the 
King’s  Bench  that  he  might  be  difeharged.  The  King’s 
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jnfticc,  he  faid,  was  to  be  difpenfed  in  that  Court.  The  1677 
Court  faid,  he  was  committed  by  an  order  from  the  Houfe 
of  Lords , which  was  a Court  fuperior  to  them : So  they 
could  take  no  cognizance  of  the  matter.  Lord  Danby  cen- 
tred this  motion  highly,  as  done  in  contempt  of  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  $ and  faid  , he  would  make  ufe  of  it  againft  him 
next  feflion  of  Parliament.  Yet  he  was  often  forced  to  make 
the  fame  motion  at  that  bar:  And  he  complained  of  the  in* 
juftice  of  the  Court  for  refufing  to  bail  or  difcharge  him, 
tho’  in  that  they  followed  the  precedent,  which  at  this  time 
was  directed  by  himfelf. 

The  debate  about  the  diflolution  of  the  Parliament,'  had  Proceedings 
the  effe&  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  that  was  forfeen : For^J^1'** 
the  Commons  were  much  inflamed  againft  Lord  Shaftsbury , 
and  his  party.  They  at  firft  voted  dooooo  /.  for  the  build- 
ing thirty  {hips:  For  they  refolved  to  begin  with  a popu- 
lar bill.  A claufe  was  put  in  the  bill  by  the  Country  party, 
that  the  money  fhould  be  accounted  for  to  the  Commons, 
in  hope  that  the  Lords  would  alter  that  claufe,  and  make 
it  accountable  to  both  Houfes  j which  was  done  by  the  Lords, 
and  conferences  were  held  upon  it.  The  Lords  thought, 
that,  fince  they  paid  their  (hare  of  the  tax,  it  was  not  rea- 
fonable  to  exclude  them  from  the  accounts.  The  Commons 
adhered  to  their  claufe : And  the  bill  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  loft.  But  the  King  prevailed  with  the  Lords  to  re- 
cede. An  additional  excife,  that  had  been  formerly  given, 
was  now  falling:  So  they  continued  that  for  three  years  lon- 
ger. And  they  were  in  all  things  fo  compliant,  that  the 
Court  had  not  for  many  years  had  fo  hopeful  a feflion  as  this 
was.  But  all  was  changed  of  a fudden. 

The  King  of  Frame  was  then  making  one  of  his  early  Afrairs  in 
campaigns  in  Flanders $ in  which  he  at  firft  took  Valenc'ten-Flanders- 
nes , and  then  divided  his  Army  in  two.  He  with  one  be- 
fleged  Cambray : And  the  other  commanded  by  his  brother 
belieged  St.  Omer.  B»n,  tho*  I intend  to  fay  little  of  foreign 
affairs,  yet  where  I came  to  the  knowledge  of  particulars 
that  I have  not  feen  in  any  printed  relations,  I will  venture 
to  fet  them  down.  Turenne' s death  was  a great  blow  to  the 
King  of  France  y but  not  to  his  Minifters,  whom  he  defpif- 
ed,  and  who  hated  him.  But  the  King  had  fuch  a perfo- 
nal  regard  to  him,  that  they  were  afraid  of  oppofing  him 
too  much.  He  was  both  the  moft  cautious,  and  the  moft  oblig- 
ing General  that  ever  commanded  an  Army.  He  bad  the 
arc  of  making  every  man  love  him,  except  thofe  that  thought 

they 
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1677  they  came  in  Tome  competition  with  him:  For  he  was  apt 
to  treat  them  with  too  much  contempt.  It  was  an  extraor- 
dinary thing  that  a random  cannon  (hot  (hould  have  killed 
him.  He  fat  by  the  balance  of  his  body  a while  on  the  fad- 
dle,  but  fell  down  dead  in  the  place : And  a great  defign  he 
had,  which  probably  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  German 
Army,  died  with  him.  The  Prince  of  Conde  was  fent  to 
command  the  Army  to  his  great  affliftion:  For  this  was  a 
declaration,  that  he  was  efteemed  inferior  to  Turenne , which 
he  could  not  well  bear,  tho’  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  all 
that  related  to  the  command;  unlefs  it  was  in  a day  of  bat- 
tel, in  which  the  prefence  of  mind,  and  vivacity  of  thought, 
which  were  wonderful  in  him,  gave  him  fome  advantage. 
But  he  had  too  much  pride,  to  be  fo  obliging  as  a General 
ought  to  be.  And  he  was  too  much  a (lave  to  pleafure,  and 
gamed  too  much  , to  have  that  conftant  application  to  his 
bufinefs  that  the  other  had.  He  was  entirely  loft  in  the 
King’s  good  opinion,  not  only  by  reafon  of  his  behaviour 
during  his  minority.  But,  after  that  was  forgiven,  once  when 
the  King  was  ill,  not  without  apprehenfions,  he  fent  for 
him,  and  recommended  his  fon  to  his  care,  in  cafe  he  (hould 
die  at  that  time.  But  he,  inftead  of  receiving  this,  as  a great 
mark  of  confidence,  with  due  acknowledgments,  expoftulat- 
ed  upon  the  ill  ufage  he  had  met  with.  The  King  reco- 
vered; but  never  forgot  that  treatment,  and  took  all  occafi- 
ons  to  mortify  him;  which  the  Minifters  knew  well,  and 
feconded  him  in  it:  So  that,  bating  the  outward  refpedk  due 
to  his  birth,  they  treated  him  very  hardly  in  all  his  prettnfions. 
The  French  The  French  King  came  down  to  Flanders  in  76,  and 
crf'a’batfic'1  fi r ft  took  Conde,  and  then  befieged  Bone  ham.  The  liege 
when  otter-  went  on  in  form:  And  the  Kins  lav  with  an  Army 

cd  by  the  . , - . . . 0 . 7 r _ * 

Prince  of  covering  it,  when  on  a ludden  the  Prince  or  Orange  drew 
his  Army  together,  and  went  up  almoft  to  the  King’s  camp, 
offering  him  battle.  All  the  Marlhals  and  Generals  con- 
cluded that  battle  was  to  be  given,  and  that  the  war  would 
be  that  day  ended.  The  King  heard  all  this  coldly.  Schom- 
berg  was  newly  made  a Marlhal , and  had  got  great  honour 
the  year  before  againft  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  railing  the  liege 
of  Maeftrickt.  He  commanded  in  a quarter  at  fome  diftance. 
The  King  faid,  he  would  come  to  no  refolution,  till  he 
heard  his  opinion.  Louvoy  lent  for  him  by  a confident  per- 
fon,  whom  he  ordered  to  tell  him  what  had  happen’d;  and 
that,  in  any  opinion  he  was  to  give,  he  mull  confider  the  King’s 
perfon.  So,  when  he  came  to  the  King’s  tent,  a council  of 
* war 
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war  was  called : And  Schomberg  was  ordered  to  deliver  his  opi-  1677 
nion  firft.  He  faid , the  King  was  there  on  defign  to  cover 
the  fiege  of  Bouchain:  A young  General  was  come  up  on  a 
defperate  humour  to  offer  him  battle:  He  did  not  doubt,  but 
it  would  be  a glorious  decifion  of  the  war : But  the  King 
ought  to  confider  his  own  defigns , and  not  to  be  led  out  of 
thefe  by  any  bravado,  or  even  by  the  great  hope  of  fnccefs: 

The  King  ought  to  remain  in  his  poft  , till  the  place  was 
taken : Otherwife  he  fuffered  another  man  to  be  the  mafter  of 
his  connfels  and  actions.  When  the  place  was  taken,  then  he 
was  to  come  to  new  counfels:  But  till  then  he  thought  he  was  to 
purine  his  firft  defign.  The  King  faid  Schomberg  was  in  the 
right:  And  he  was  applauded  that  day,  as  a better  Courtier  than 
a General.  I had  all  this  from  his  own  mouth. 

To  this  1 will  add  a pleafant  paflage,  that  the  Prince  of 
Condi  told  young  Rotwigny , now  Earl  of  Galloway.  The  King 
of  France  has  never  yet  fought  a battel;  and  has  a mighty 
notion  of  that  matter:  And,  it  feems,  he  apprehends  the  dan- 
ger of  it  too  much.  Once  he  was  chiding  the  Prince  of  Conti 
for  his  being  about  to  fight  a combat  with  a man  of  quality. 

The  King  told  him,  he  ought  to  confider  the  dignity  of  his 
blood,  and  not  put  himfelf  on  the  level  with  other  fubjefts; 
and  that  his  uncle  had  declined  fighting  on  that  very  account. 

The  Prince  of  Conti  anfwered,  my  uncle  might  well  have  done 
fo,  after  he  had  won  two  battels ; but  I,  who  have  yet  done  no- 
thing, muft  pretend  to  no  fuch  diftin&ion.  The  King  told 
this  anfwer  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  faw  he  was  nettled 
with  it.  So  he  faid  to  him,  that  his  nephew  had  in  that  fpoke 
like  a young  man:  For  winning  of  a battel  was  no  great 
matter;  fince,  tho’  he  who  commanded  had  the  glory  of  it, 
yet  it  was  the  fubalterns  that  did  the  bufinefs:  In  which  he 
thought  he  pleafed  the  King;  and  for  which  he  laughed  hear- 
tily at  him,  when  he  told  the  ftory.  The  late  King  told  me, 
that  in  thefe  campaigns  the  Spaniards  were  both  fo  ignorant 
and  fo  backward,  fo  proud  and  yet  fo  weak,  that  they  would 
never  own  their  feeblenefs,  or  their  wants,  to  him.  They 
pretended  they  had  ftores,  when  they  had  none;  and  thou- 
fands,  when  they  fcarce  had  hundreds.  He  had  in  their  coun- 
fels often  defired,  that  they  would  give  hirti  only  a true  ftate 
of  their  garrifons  and  magazines.  But  they  always  gave  it 
falfe.  So  that  for  fome  campaigns  all  was  loft,  merely  becaufe 
they  deceived  him  in  the  ftrength  they  pretended  they  had. 

At  laft  he  believed  nothing  they  faid,  but  lent  his  own  officers 
to  examine  every  thing.  Monterey  was  a wife  man,  and  a good 

y L _ Governor, 
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1677  Governor,  but  was  a coward,  Villa  Hermofa  was  a brave  man, 
but  ignorant  and  weak.  Thus  the  Prince  had  a fad  time  of 
it  every  campaign.  But  none  was  fo  unhappy  as  this  : In 
which,  upon  the  lofs  of  Valenciennes , he  looking  on  St.  Omer 
as  more  important  than  Cambray , went  thither,  and  ventured 
a battle  too  raihly.  Luxembourg,  with  a great  body  of  horfe, 
came  into  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  Army,  juft  as  they  were  engag- 
ing. Some  regiments  of  marines,  on  whom  the  Prince  de- 
pended much,  did  bafely  run  away.  Yet  the  other  bodies 
fought  fo  well,  that  he  loft  not  much,  belides  the  honour  of 
c*»Sr«y«nd  the  day.  But  upon  that  St.  Omer  did  immediately  capitulate, 
ttkat""  as  Cambray  did  fome  days  after.  It  was  thought,  that  the 
King  was  jealous  of  the  honour  his  brother  had  got  in  that 
aftion  j for  he  never  had  the  command  of  an  army  after  that 
time:  And,  courage  being  the  chief  good  quality  that  he  had, 
it  was  thought  his  having  no  occafion  given  him  to  Ihew  it 
flowed  from  fome  particular  reafoo. 

Thc_Houfc  Thefe  things  happening  during  this  Seflion  of  Parliament, made 
mons  prtir-  great  impreflion  on  all  peoples  minds.  Sir  IV.  Coventry  opened  the 
m engage",*  bufinefs  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ; and  (hewed  the  danger  of  all 
the  War.  thefe  Provinces  falling  under  the  power  of  France ; which  rauft 
endinthe  ruin  of  the  United  Provinces,  if  a timely  flop  were  not 
put  to  the  progrefs  the  French  were  making.  He  demonftrat- 
ed,  that  the  intereft  of  England  made  it  neceftary  for  the  King 
to  withdraw  his  mediation,  and  enter  into  the  alliance  againft 
France:  And  the  whole  Honfe  went  into  this.  There  were 
great  complaints  made  of  the  regiments  that  the  King  kept 
in  the  French  army,  and  of  the  great  fervicc  that  was  done 
by  them.  It  is  true,  the  King  fuffered  the  Dutch  to  make  le- 
vies. But  there  was  another  fort  of  encouragement  given  to 
the  levies  for  France,  particularly  in  Scotland-,  where  it  looked 
liker  a prefs  than  a levy.  They  had  not  only  the  publick 
jails  given  them  to  keep  their  men  in:  But,  when  thefe  were 
full,  they  had  the  caftle  of  Edenburgb  afligned  them,  till  Ihips 
were  ready  for  their  tranfport.  Some,  that  were  put  in  prifon 
for  Conventicles,  were,  by  order  of  Council,  delivered  to  their 
officers.  The  Spantfh  Embalfador  heard  of  this,  and  made 
great  complaints  upon  it.  So  a Proclamation  was  ordered, 
prohibiting  any  more  levies.  But  Duke  Lauderdale  kept  it  up 
lome  days,  and  writ  down  to  haften  the  levies  away;  for  a Pro- 
clamation was  coming  down  againft  them.  They  were  all 
(hipped  off,  but  had  not  failed,  when  the  Proclamation  came 
down:  Yet  it  was  kept  up,  till  they  failed  away.  One  of  the 
(hips  was  driven  back  by  ftrefs  of  weather:  But  no  care  was 
3 taken 
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taken  to  execute  the  Proclamation.  So  apparently  was  that  1677 
Kingdom  in  a French  management.  t/W 

The  Houle  of  Commons  prefled  the  King,  by  repeated  ad- 
drelTes,  to  fall  into  the  intereft  of  Europe , as  well  as  into  his 
own.  The  King  was  uneafy  at  this,  and  fent  them  feveral  an- 
gry meflages.  Peace  and  war,  he  faid,  were  undoubtedly 
matters  within  his  prerogative,  in  which  they  ought  not  to 
meddle.  And  the  King  in  common  dilcourfe  remembred  often 
the  Parliament’s  engaging  his  father  and  grandfather  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Germany,  and  to  break  the  match  with  Spain,  which 
proved  fatal  to  them : And  he  refolved  not  to  be  ferved  in  fuch 
a manner.  Upop  this  occafion,  Lord  Danby  faw  his  error,  ofne- 
gle&ing  threading  men,  and  reckoning  upon  a majority,  fuch 
as  could  be  made:  For  thele  leading  men  did  lo  entangle  the 
debates,  and  over-reached  thofeon  whom  he  had  praftifed,  that 
they,  working  on  the  averfion  that  the  Englijh  Nation  natu- 
rally has  to  a French  intereft,  fpoiled  the  hopefulleft  Seflion 
the  Court  had  had  of  a great  while,  before  the  Court  was 
well  aware  of  it.  The  King,  who  was  yet  firmly  united  with 
France,  difmifled  them  with  a very  angry  fpeech,  checking 
them  for  going  fo  far  in  matters  that  were  above  them,  and 
that  belonged  only  to  him : Tho’  they  brought  to  him  ma- 
ny precedents  in  the  Reigns  of  the  higheft  fpirited  of  all  our 
Kings,  in  which  Parliaments  had  not  only  offered  general  ad- 
vices, about  the  entring  into  wars,  but  even  fpecial  ones,  as 
to  the  conduft  that  was  to  be  held  in  them.  The  whole  Na- 
tion thought  it  a great  happinefs,  to  fee  a Seflion,  that  Lord 
Shafisbury’s  wiilfulnefs  had,  as  it  were,  driven  in  to  the  Court, 
end  with  doing  fo  little  mifchiefj  far  contrary  to  all  mens  ex- 
pectations. 

When  the  Seflion  was  over,  Lord  Danby  faw  his  ruin  wastWvdc- 
inevitable,  if  he  could  not  bring  the  King  off  from  a French^g 
intereft:  Upon  which  he  fet  himfelf  much  to  it.  And,  as  he^'"£t' 
talked  with  an  extraordinary  zeal  againft  France  on  all  occafi- 
ons,  fo  he  prefled  the  King  much  to  follow  the  advices  of  his 
Parliament.  The  King  feemed  to  infill  upon  this,  that  he 
would  once  have  a peace  made,  upon  the  grounds  that  he  had 
concerted  with  France-.  And,  when  that  was  done,  he  would 
enter  next  day  into  the  Alliance.  But  he  ftood  much  upon 
this  ■ that  having  once  engaged  with  France  in  the  war,  he 
could  not  with  honour  turn  againft  France,  till  it  was  at  an 
end..  This  was  fuch  a refining  in  a point  of  honour,  which 
that  King  had  not  on  all  other  occafions  confidered  fo  much, 
that  all  men  believed  there  was  fomewhat  elfe  at  the  bottom. 

The 
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1 677  The  Earl  of  Danby  continued  to  give,  by  Sir  IVtlham  Temple, 
all  poflible  aflurances  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  prefling  him 
likewife  to  make  fome  compliances  on  his  fide.  And  he  gave 
him  great  hopes  of  bringing  about  a marriage  with  the  Duke’s 
Daughter;  which  was  univerfally defired  by  all  the  Proteftant 
party,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Great  offers  were  made  to 
the  Duke  to  draw  him  into  the  Alliance.  He  was  offered  the 
command  of  the  whole  force  of  the  Allies.  And  he  feemed 
to  be  wrought  on  by  the  profpedt  of  fo  great  an  authority. 
There  was  a party  that  were  ftill  very  jealous  of  Lord  Danby 
in  all  this  matter.  Some  thought,  all  this  was  artifice;  that 
a war  would  be  offered  to  the  next  Seflion,  only  to  draw  mo- 
ney from  the  Parliament,  and  thereby  to  raife  an  army;  and 
that,  when  the  army  was  raifed,  and  much  money  given  to 
fupportit,  all  would  be  fold  to  France  for  another  great  fum; 
and  that  the  Parliament  would  be  brought  to  give  the  money 
to  pay  an  army  for  fome  years,  till  the  Nation  fhould  be  fub- 
dued  to  an  entire  compliance  with  the  Court.  It  was  given  out, 
that  this  mull  be  the  fcheme  by  which  he  maintained  himfelf 
in  the  King  and  the  Duke’s  confidence,  even  when  he  declar- 
ed himfelf  an  open  enemy  to  that  which  they  were  ftill  fup- 
porting.  This  he  did  with  fo  little  decency,  that  at  Sancroft’ s 
confccration  dinner,  he  began  a health,  to  the  confufion 
of  all  that  were  not  for  a war  with  France.  He  got  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  afk  the  King’s  leave  to  come  over  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign : With  which  the  Court  of  France  was 
not  pleafed ; for  they  fufpedted  a defign  for  the  marriage. 
But  the  King  affined  Barillon , who  was  lately  fent  over  Em- 
baffador  in  Courtin' s place,  that  there  was  not  a thought  of 
that;  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  only  a mind  to  talk 
with  him:  And  he  hoped,  he  fhould  bring  him  into  fuch 
meafures,  as  fhould  produce  a fpeedy  peace. 

The  Prince  The  campaigo  ended  nnfuccefsfully  to  the  Prince:  For  he 
cim^Tmo  ^at  d°wn  before  Charleroy , but  was  forced  to  raife  the 
fiege.  When  that  was  over,  he  came  to  England,  and  ftaid 
fome  time  in  it,  talking  with  his  two  uncles  about  a peace. 
But  they  could  not  bring  him  up  to  their  terms.  After  a 
fruitlefs  flay  for  fome  weeks,  he  intended  to  go  back  without 

Siropofing  marriage.  He  had  no  mind  to  be  denied : And  he 
aw  no  hope  of  fucceeding,  unlefs  he  would  enter  more  entire- 
ly into  his  uncle’s  meafures.  Lord  Danby  prefled  his  flaying 
a few  days  longer,  and  that  the  management  of  that  matter 
might  be  left  to  him.  So  next  Monday  morning,  after  he 
had  taken  care,  by  all  his  creatures  about  the  King,  to  put 
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liim  in  a very  good  humour,  he  came  to  the  King,  and  told  r 677 
him,  he  had  received  Letters  from  all  the  heft  friends  his  v-yrY>-' 
Majefty  had  in  England,  and  fhewed  a bundle  of  them;  (in 
which  he  was  pretty  fure  the  King  would  not  trouble  himfelf 
to  read  them;  probably  they  were  written  as  be  had  dircdted  ) 

They  all  agreed,  he  faid,  in  the  fame  advice,  that  the  King 
fhould  make  a marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Duke’s  daughter:  For  they  all  believed  he  came  over  on  that 
account:  And,  if  he  went  away  without  it,  no  body  would 
doubt,  but  that  he  had  propofed  it,  and  had  been  denied. 

Upon  which  the  Parliament  would  certainly  make  addreffes  to 
the  King  for  it.  And  if  the  marriage  was  made  upon  that, 
the  King  would  lofe  the  grace  and  thanks  of  it:  But  if  it  was 
ftill  denied,  even  after  the  addreffes  of  both  Houfes,  it  would 
raife  jealoufies  that  might  have  very  ill  confequences.  Where- 
as, if  the  King  did  it  of  his  own  motion,  he  would  have  the 
honour  of  it:  And,  by  fo  doing,  he  would  bring  the  Prince 
into  a greater  dependance  on  himfelf,  and  beget  in  the  Nati- 
on luch  a good  opinion  of  him,  as  would  lay  a foundation  for 
a mutual  confidence.  This  he  enforced  with  all  the  topicks 
he  could  think  on.  The  King  faid,  the  Prince  had  not  fo 
much  as  propofedit:  Lord  Danby  owned  he  had  fpoke  of  it  to 
himfelf;  and  faid,  that  his  not  moving  it  to  the  King  was 
only,  becaufe  he  apprehended  he  was  not  like  to  fucceed  in  it. 

The  King  faid  next,  my  brother  will  never  confent  to  it. 

Lord  Danby  anfwered,  perhaps  not,  unlefs  the  King  took  it 
upon  him  to  command  it:  And  he  thought  it  was  the  Duke’s 
intereft  to  have  it  done,  even  more  than  the  King’s:  All 
people  were  now  poffefs’d  of  his  being  a Papift,  and  were  very 
apprehenfive  of  it : But  if  they  faw  his  daughter  given  to 
one  that  was  at  the  head  of  the  Proteftant  intereft,  it  would 
very  much  foften  thofe  apprehenfions,  when  it  did  appear 
•that  his  religion  was  only  a perfonal  thing,  not  to  be  derived 
to  his  children  after  him.  With  all  this  the  King  was  con- 
vinced. So  he  fent  for  the  Duke,  Lord  Danby  flaying  ftill 
with  him.  When  the  Duke  came,  the  King  told  him  he  had 
fent  for  him,  to  defire  he  would  confent  to  a thing  that  he 
was  fure  was  as  much  for  his  intereft,  as  it  was  for  his  own 
quiet  and  fatisfadlion.  The  Duke,  without  aiking  what  it 
was,  faid,  he  would  be  ready  always  to  comply  with  the  King’s 
pleafure  in  every  thing.  So  the  King  left  it  to  the  Lord  Dan- 
by to  fay  over  all  he  had  faid  on  that  head  to  himfelf.  The 
Duke  feemed  much  concerned.  But  the  King  faid  to  him; 

Brother,  I defire  it  of  you  for  my  fake,  as  well  as  your  own : 

j M And 
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1677  And  upon  that  the  Duke  contented  to  it.  S«  Lord  Dauby 
fent  immediately  for  the  Prince,  and  in  the  King’s  name  or- 
dered a Council  to  be  prefently  fummoned.  Upon  the  Prince’s 
coming,  the  King,  in  a very  obliging  way,  faidtohim;  Ne- 
phew, it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  I will  give  you  a 
help  meet  for  you:  And  fo  he  told  him  he  would  beftow  his 
niece  on  him.  And  the  Duke,  with  a Teeming  heartinels, 
gave  his  confent  in  very  obliging  terms:  The  King  adding. 
Nephew,  remember  that  love  and  war  do  not  agree  well  toge- 
ther. In  the  mean  while  the  news  of  the  intended  marriage 
went  over  the  Court  and  Town.  All,  except  the  French  and  the 
Popilh  party,  were  much  pleafed  with  it.  Bartllon  was  amaz- 
ed. He  went  to  the  Duchels  of  Portfmouth-,  and  got  her  to 
fend  all  her  creatures  to  defire  to  fpeak  to  the  King:  She  writ 
theDukrt  him  likewife  feveral  Billets  to  the  fame  purpofe.  But  Lord 
daughter.  Danby  had  ordered  the  Council  to  be  called:  And  he  took 
care,  that  neither  the  King  nor  the  Duke  Ihould  be  fpoke  to, 
till  the  matter  was  declared  in  Council.  And  when  that  was 
done,  the  King  prefented  the  Prince  to  the  young  Lady,  as  the 
perfon  he  defigned  Ihould  be  her  hufband.  When  Barilltm 
faw  it  was  gone  fo  far,  he  fent  a courier  to  the  Court  of  France 
with  the  news : Upon  whofe  arrival  Mountable,  that  was  then 
ourEmbaflador  there,  was  fent  for.  When  he  came  to  Verf allies, 
he  faw  the  King  the  mod  moved,  that  he  had  ever  obferved  him 
to  be.  Healkedhim,  when  was  the  marriage  to  be  made?  Moun- 
tague underftood  notwhat  he  meant.  Soheexplained  all  to  him. 
Mountague  protefted  to  him,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
whole  matter.  That  King  faid,  he  always  believed  the  journey 
would  end  in  this:  And  he  feemed  to  think  that  our  Court  had 
now  forfaken  him.  He  fpoke  of  the  King’s  part  in  it  more 
decently;  but  expoftulated  feverely  on  the  Duke’s  part,  who 
had  now  given  his  daughter  to  the  greateft  enemy  he  had  in 
the  world.  To  all  this  Mountague  had  no  anfwer  to  make. 
But  next  night  he  had  a courier  with  letters,  from  the 
King,  the  Duke,  and  the  Prince,  to  the  King  of  France. 
The  Prince  had  no  mind  to  this  piece  of  courtfliip:  But  his 
uncle  obliged  him  to  it,  as  a civility  due  to  kindred  and 
blood.  The  King  allured  the  King  of  France,  that  he  had 
made  the  match  on  defign  to  engage  the  Prince  to  be  more 
tradable  in  the  treaty,  that  was  now  going  on  at  Ntmeguen. 
The  King  of  France  received  thefe  letters  civilly;  but  did  not 
l'eem  much  fatisfied  with  them.  Mountague  was  called  over 
foon  after  this,  to  get  new  inltru&ions.  And  Lord  Danby 
alked  him,  how  the  King  of  France  received  the  news  of  tho 
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marriage.  He  anfwered,  as  he  would  have  done  the  loft  of  an  1677 
army,-  and  that  he  had  fpoke  very  hardly  of  the  Duke,  for’^°'rv-' 
contenting  to  it,  and  not  at  lead  acquainting  him  with  it. 

Lord  Danby  anfwered,  he  wronged  him  ; for  he  did  not  know 
of  it  an  hour  before  it  was  publifhed,  and  the  King  himtelf 
not  above  two  hours.  All  this  relation  I had  from  Mountapiie 
himfelf.  It  was  a mafter-piece  indeed,  and  the  chief  thing 
in  the  Earl  of  Danby's  miniftry,  for  which  the  Duke  never 
forgave  him. 

Upon  the  general  fatisfaftion  that  this  marriage  gave  the 
whole  Nation,  a new  feflion  of  Parliament  was  called  in  thet^YX^ 
beginning  of  the  year  78:  To  which  the  King  declared  the 
fenfe  he  had  of  the  dangerous  (late  their  neighbours  were  in , 
and  that  it  was  necefTary  he  fhould  be  put  in  a pofture  to  bring 
things  to  a balance.  So  the  Houfe  was  prefled  to  fupply  the 
King  in  fo  plentiful  a manner,  as  the  occafion  did  require. 

The  Court  alked  money,  both  for  an  army,  and  a fleet.  Sir 
William  Coventry  (hewed  the  great  inconvenience  of  raifing  a 
land  army,  the  danger  that  might  follow  on  it,  the  little  ufe 
could  be  made  of  it,  and  the  great  charge  it  mull  put  the  Na- 
tion to : He  was  for  hiring  bodies  from  the  German  Princes, 
and  for  aflifting  the  Dutch  with  money  : And  he  moved  to  re- 
cal  our  troops  from  France,  and  to  employ  them  in  the  Dutch 
Service:  He  thought,  that  which  did  more  properly  belong 
to  England,  was  to  fet  out  a great  fleet,  and  to  cut  off  the 
French  trade  every  where;  for  they  were  then  very  high  in 
their  manufaftures  and  trade;  their  people  were  ingenious 
as  well  as  induftrious;  they  wrought  hard,  and  lived  low;  fo 
they  fold  cheaper  than  others  could  do;  and  it  was  found, 
that  we  fent  very  near  a million  of  our  money  in  fpecie  every 
year  for  the  balance  of  our  trade  with  them.  But  the  King 
had  promifed  fo  many  Commiflions  to  men  of  quality  in  both 
Houles,  that  this  carried  it  for  a land  army.  It  was  faid, 
what  hazard  could  there  be  from  an  army  commanded  by  men 
of  eftates,  as  this  was  to  be?  A fevere  aft  paft’d  prohibiting  all 
importation  of  the  French  manufaftures  or  growth  for  three 
years,  and  to  the  next  felhon  of  Parliament  after  that.  This 
was  made  as  drift  as  was  poffible:  And  for  a year  after  it  was 
well  look’d  to.  But  the  merchants  found  ways  to  evade  it: 

And  the  Court  was  too  much  French , not  to  connive  at  the 
breach  of  it.  In  the  preamble  of  this  Aft  it  was  fet  forth,  that 
we  were  in  an  aftual  war  with  France.  This  was  excepted  to, 
as  not  true  in  faft.  But  the  Miniftry  affirmed  we  were  already 
engaged  fo  far  with  the  Allies,  that  it  was  really  a war,  and 
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1678  that  our  troops  were  already  called  from  France.  Coventry  in 
v/v^fome  heat  faid,  the  King  was  engaged,  and  he  would  rather 
be  guilty  of  the  murder  of  forty  men,  than  to  do  any  thing 
to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  war.  The  oddnefs  of  the  expref- 
fion  made  it  to  be  often  obje&ed  afterwards  to  him.  A poll 
bill  was  granted,  together  with  the  continuance  of  the  addi- 
Suppiies  gi-  tional  cuftoms,  that  were  near  falling  off.  Six  hundred  thou- 
th e w°7 3 rd s n d pound  was  alfo  given  for  a land  army,  and  for  a fleet. 
All  the  Court  party  magnified  the  defign  of  railing  an  army. 
They  faidjthe  employing  hired  troops  was  neither  honourable 
nor  fafe.  The  Spaniards  were  willing  to  put  Oflend  and  New- 
port in  our  hands:  And  we  could  not  be  anfwerable  for  thefe 
places,  if  they  were  not  kept  by  our  own  people. 

The  French  At  this  time  the  King  of  France  made  a ffep  that  ftruck 
t3keG^' terror  into  the  Dutch , and  en flamed  the  Englifh  out  of  mea- 
fure.  Lo/woy  till  then  was  rather  his  father’s  afliftant,  than  a 
minifter  upon  his  own  foot.  He  at  this  time  gained  the  credit 
with  the  King,  which  he  maintained  fo  long  afterwards.  He 
propofed  to  him  the  taking  of  Ghent  j and  thought  that  the 
King’s  getting  into  fuch  a place,  fo  near  the  Dutch , would 
immediately  difpofe  them  to  a peace.  But  it  was  not  eafy  to 
bring  their  army  fo  foon  about  it,  without  being  obferved : 
So  the  execution  feemed  impoflible.  He  therefore  laid  fuch  a 
fcheme  of  marches  and  countermarches,  as  did  amufe  all  the 
Allies.  Sometimes  the  defign  feemed  to  be  on  the  Rhine: 
Sometimes  on  Luxemburgh.  And  while  their  forces  were  fent 
to  defend  thofe  places,  where  they  apprehended  the  defign  was 
laid,  and  that  none  of  the  French  Generals  themfelves  did  ap- 
prehend what  the  true  defign  was,  all  on  the  fudden  Ghent 
was  invefted:  And  both  town  and  citadel  were  quickly  taken. 
This  was  Loatwy’s  mafter-piece.  And  it  had  the  intended  effedt. 
It  brought  th t Dutch  to  refolve  on  a peace.  The  French  King 
might  have  taken  Bruges , Oflend  and  Neivport.  But  he 
only  took  Tpres  •>  for  he  had  no  mind  to  provoke  the  Englifh , 
He  was  fure  of  his  point  by  the  fright  this  put  the  Dutch  in. 
We  were  much  alarmed  at  it.  And  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was 
immediately  fent  over  with  fome  of  the  Guards. 

The  affairs  But  the  Parliament  grew  jealous,  as  they  had  great  caufe 
o {Scotland.  gjven  them>  both  by  what  was  then  doing  in  Scotland , and  by 

the  management  they  obferved  at  Court.  And  now  I 
muft  look  Northward  to  a very  extraordinary  feene  that  open- 
ed there.  Duke  Lauderdale  and  his  Duchefs  went  to  Scotland 
the  former  year.  Her  defign  was  to  marry  her  Daughters  in- 
to two  of  the  great  Families  of  Scotland , Agile  and  Murray. 
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which  (he  did.  But,  things  being  then  in  great  diforder,  by  reafon  1 67 8 
of  the  numbers  and  defperate  tempers  of  thofe  who  were  i 
tercommoned,  Sharp  pretended,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  his  trial, 
life*  and  that  the  rather,  becaufe  the  perfon  that  had  made 
the  attempt  on  him  was  let  live  ftill.  Upon  this  I mail  tell 
what  had  paft  three  years  before  this.  Sharp  had  obferved  a 
man  that  kept  (hop  at  his  door,  who  look’d  very  narrowly  at 
him  always  as  he  pafs’d  by : And  he  fancied,  he  was  the  man 
that  had  (hot  at  him  fix  years  before.  So  he  ordered  him  to 
be  taken  up,  and  examined.  It  was  found,  he  had  two  piftols 
by  him,  that  were  deeply  charged,  which  encreafed  the  fufpicion. 

Yet  the  man  denied  all.  But  Sharp  got  a friend  of  his  to  go 
to  him,  and  deal  with  him  to  make  a full  confeffion:  And  he 
made  folemn  promifes,  that  he  would  procure  his  pardon. 

His  friend  anfwered,  he  hoped  he  did  not  intend  to  make  ufe  of 
him  to  trepan  a man  to  his  ruin.  Upon  that,  with  lifted  up 
hands.  Sharp  promifed  by  the  living  God,  that  no  hurt  fhould 
come  to  him,  if  he  made  a full  difeovery.  The  perfon  came 
again  to  him,  and  faid,  if  a promife  was  made  in  the  King’s 
name,  the  prifoner  would  tell  all.  So  it  was  brought  before 
the  Council.  Lord  Rothesy  Haltony  and  Prtmerofe  were  ordered 
to  examine  him.  Prtmerofe  faid,  it  would  be  a ftrange  force 
of  eloquence,  to  perfuade  a man  to  confefs,  and  be  hanged. 

So  Duke  Lauderdale , being  the  King’s  Commiflioner,  gave 
them  power  to  promife  him  his  life.  And  as  foon  as  thefe 
Lords  told  him  this,  he  immediately  kneeled  down,  and  con- 
feffed  the  fadt,  and  told  the  whole  manner  of  it.  There  was 
but  one  perfon  privy  to  it,  who  was  . then  dead.  Sharp  was 
troubled  to  fee  fo  finall  a difeovery  made:  Yet  they  could 
not  draw  more  from  him.  So  then  it  was  confidered,  what 
fhould  be  done  to  him . Some  moved  the  cutting  off  his  right 
hand.  Others  faid,  he  might  learn  to  pra&ife  with  his  left 
hand,  and  to  take  his  revenge  ,•  therefore  they  thought  both 
hands  fhould  be  cut  off.  Lord  Rothes , who  was  a pleafant 
man,  faid,  how  fhall  he  wipe  his  breech  then.  This  is  not 
very  decent  to  be  mentioned  in  fuch  a work,  if  it  were  not 
neceffary,-  for  when  the  truth  of  the  promife  now  given  was 
afterwards  called  in  queftion,  this  jeft  was  called  to  mind,  and 
made  the  whole  matter  to  be  remembred.  But  Prtmerofe  mov- 
ed, that  fince  life  was  promifed,  which  the  cutting  off  a limb 
might  endanger,  it  was  better  to  keep  him  prifoner  during  life 
in  a caftle  they  had  in  the  Bafsy  a rock  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Fr'tth:  And  thither  he  was  fent.  But  it  was  thought  neceffary 
to  make  him  repeat  his  confeffion  in  a Court  of  Judicature: 

So  he  was  brought  into  the  Juftitiary  Court,  upon  an  inditemenc 
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1678  for  the  crime,  to  which  it  was  expcded  he  fliould  plead  guilty* 
But  the  Judge,  who  hated  Sharp,  as  lie  went  lip  to  the  bench, 
palling  by  the  prifoner  laid  to  him,  Confels  nothing,  unlefs  you 
are  furc  of  your  limbs  as  well  as  of  your  life.  Upon  this  hint 
he,  apprehending  the  danger,  refufed  to  confcfs:  Which  being 
reported  to  the  Council,  an  ad  was  paft  mentioning  the  pro- 
mile and  his  confeflion,  and  adding,  that  lince  he  had  retraced  his 
confcflioD,  they  likewife  recalled  the  promife  of  pardon:  The 
meaning  of  which  was  this,  that,  it  any  other  evidence  was 
brought  againft  him,  the  promife  Ihould  not  cover  him:  But 
it  ftill  was  underftood,  that  this  promife  fecured  him  from  any 
ill  effed  by  his  own  confeflion.  The  thing  was  almoll  forgot 
after  four  years,  the  man  being  in  all  refpeds  very  inconfider- 
able.  But  now  Sharp  would  have  his  life.  So  Duk t Lauderdale 
gave  way  to  it:  And  he  was  brought  to  Edenburgh  in  order  to 
his  trial.  Nisbit , who  had  been  the  King’s  Advocate,  and  was 
one  of  the  worthieft  and  learnedeft  men  of  the  age,  was  turned 
out.  And  Mackenzie  was  put  in  his  place,  who  was  a man  of 
much  life  and  wit,  but  he  was  neither  equal  nor  corred  in  it: 
He  has  publilhed  many  books,  fome  of  law,  but  all  full  of  faults ; 
.for  he  was  a flight  and  fuperficial  man.  Lockhart  was  afligned 
counfel  for  the  prifoner.  And  now  that  the  matter  came  again 
into  peoples  memory,  all  were  amazed  at  the  proceeding.  Prime - 
rofe  was  turned  out  of  the  place  of  Lord  Regifter,  and  was 
made  Juftice  General.  He  fancied  orders  had  been  given  to 
raze  the  Ad  that  the  Council  had  made : So  he  turned  the 
books,  and  he  found  the  Ad  ftill  on  record.  He  took  a copy 
of  it,  and  fent  it  to  Mitchell's  Counfel:  That  was  the  prifoner’s 
name.  And,  a day  or  two  before  the  trial,  he  went  to  Duke 
Lauderdale , who,  together  with  Sharp , Lord  Rothes , and  Lord 
Halton , were  fummoned  as  the  prifoner’s  witnefles.  He  told  him, 
many  thought  there  had  been  a promife  of  life  given.  Duke 
Lauderdale  denied  it  ftiffly.  Pnmerofe  faid,  he  heard  there  was  an 
Ad  of  Council  made  about  it,  and  he  wiftied  that  might  be 
looked  into.  Duke  Lauderdale  faid,  he  was  fure  it  was  not 
poflible,  and  he  would  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  turn 
over  the  books  of  Council.  Primerofe , who  told  me  this,  faid 
his  confcience  led  him  to  give  Duke  Lauderdale  this  warning 
of  the  matter,  but  that  he  was  not  forry  to  lee  him  thus  re- 
jed  it.  The  trial  was  very  folemn.  The  confeflion  was  brought 
againft  him,  as  full  evidence:  To  which  Lockhart  did  plead, 
to  the  admiration  of  all,  to  Ihew  that  no  extrajudicial  confef- 
flon  could  be  allowed  in  a Court.  The  hardlhips  of  a prifon, 
the  hopes  of  life,  with  other  pradices,  might  draw  confeflions 
from  men,  when  they  were  perhaps  drunk,  or  out  of  their 
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fenfes.  He  brought  upon  this  a meafure  of  learning,  that  a-  1678 
mazed  the  audience,  out  of  the  lawyers  of  all  civilized  Nati- 
ons.  And,  when  it  was  oppofed  to  this,  that  the  Council  was  a 
Court  of  Judicature,  he  fhewed,  tbatitwas  not  the  proper  Court 
for  crimes  of  this  nature,  and  that  it  had  not  proceeded  in 
this  as  a Court  of  Judicature.  And  he  brought  out  likewife  a 
great  deal  of  learning  upon  thofe  heads.  But  this  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Court,  and  the  confeffion  was  found  to  be  judicial. 

The  next  thing  pleaded  for  him  was,  that  it  was  drawn  from 
him  upon  hope  and  promife  of  life : And  to  this  Sharp  was 
examined.  The  perfon  he  had  fent  to  Mitchell  gave  a full  evi- 
dence of  the  promifes  he  had  made  him : But  Sharp  denied 
them  all.  He  alfo  denied  he  heard  any  promife  of  life  made 
him  by  the  Council : So  did  the  Lords  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  and 
Halton,  to  the  aflonifhment  of  all  that  were  prefent.  Lockhart 
upon  that  produced  a copy  of  the  Aft  of  Council,  that  made 
exprefs  mention  of  the  promife  given,  and  of  his  having  con- 
fened  upon  that.  And  the  prifoner  prayed  that  the  books  of 
Council,  which  lay  in  a room  over  that  in  which  the  Court 
fat,  might  be  fent  for.  Lockhart  pleaded,  that  fince  the 
Court  had  judged  that  the  Council  was  a Judicature,  all  peo- 
ple had  a right  to  fearch  into  their  regifters;  and  the  pri- 
foner, who  was  like  to  fuffer  by  a confeffion  made  there,  ought 
to  have  the  benefit  of  thofe  books.  Duke  Lauderdale,  who  was 
in  the  Court  only  as  a witnefs,  and  fo  had  no  right  to  fpeak, 
flood  up,  and  faid,  he  and  thofe  other  noble  perfons  were 
not  brought  thither  to  be  accufed  of  perjury ; and  added,  that 
the  books  of  Council  were  the  King’s  fecrets,  and  that  no 
Court  (hould  have  theperufingofthem.  The  Court  was  terrified 
with  this,  and  the  Judges  were  divided  in  opinion.  Primerofe, 
and  one  other,  was  for  calling  for  the  books.  But  three  were 
of  opinion,  that  they  were  not  to  furnilh  the  priloner  with  evi- 
dence, but  to  judge  of  that  which  he  brought.  And  here  was 
only  a bare  copy,  not  attefled  upon  oath,  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  read.  So,  this  defence  being  rejefted,  he  was  call 
and  condemned. 

As  foon  as  the  Court  broke  up,  the  Lords  went  up  flairs, ^u™"' 
and  to  their  fhame  found  the  Aft  recorded,  and  figned  by 
Lord  Rothes,  as  Prefident  of  the  Council.  He  pretended,  he 
figned  every  thing  that  the  clerk  of  Council  put  in  the  book 
without  reading  it.  And  it  was  intended  to  throw  it  on  him. 

But  he,  to  clear  himfelf,  fcarched  among  his  papers,  and  found 
a draught  of  the  Aft  in  Nisbit’%  hand.  So,  he  being  rich,  and 
one  they  had  turned  out,  they  refolved  to  put  it  upon  him, 
and  to  fine  him  deeply.  But  he  examined  the  Sederunt  in  the 
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167%  book,  and  fpoke  to  all  who  were  there  at  the  board,  of  whom 
Y nine  happened  to  be  in  Town,  who  were  ready  to  depofe  up- 
on oath,  that  when  the  Council  had  ordered  this  A<5t  to  be 
drawn,  the  clerk  of  the  Council  defired  the  help  of  the  King’s 
Advocate  in  penning  it,  which  he  gave  him ; and  his  draught  was 
approved  by  the  Council.  And  now  Lord  Rothes's  jeft  was  re- 
membred.  Y ttDnVt  Lauderdale  (kill  flood  to  it,  that  thepro- 
mife  could  only  be  for  interceeding  with  the  King  for  his  par- 
don, fince  the  Council  had  not  the  power  of  pardoning  in 
them.  Lord  Ktncardin  adted  in  this  the  part  of  a Chriftian  to 
an  enemy.  Duke  Lauderdale  had  writ  to  him,  he  being  then 
ferving  for  him  at  Court,  that  he  referred  the  account  of  Mit- 
chell's bufinefs  to  his  brother’s  letters  ; in  which  the  matter  was 
truly  related,  that  upon  promife  of  life  he  had  confeffed  the 
faftj  and  he  concluded,  defiring  him  to  aik  the  King,  that  he 
would  be  pleafed  to  make  good  the  promife.  Thefe  letters  I 
faw  in  Lord  Kincardin'%  hand.  Before  the  trial  he  fent  a Bi- 
fhop  to  Duke  Lauderdale , defiring  him  to  confider  better  of 
that  matter,  before  he  would  upon  oath  deny  it : For  he  was 
fure  he  had  it  under  his,  and  his  brother’s  hand,  tho’  he  could 
not  yet  fall  upon  their  letters.  But  Duke  Lauderdale  defpifed 
this.  Yet,  before  the  execution  he  went  to  his  houfe  in  the 
countrey,  and  there  found  the  letters,  and  brought  them 
in  with  him,  and  fhewed  them  to  that  Bifhop.  • All  this  made 
fome  impreffion  on  Duke  Lauderdale : And  he  was  willing  to 
grant  a reprieve,  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  King.  So  a 
petition  was  offered  to  the  Council:  And  he  fpoke  for  it.  But 
Sharp  faid,  that  was  upon  the  matter  the  expofing  his  perfon 
to  any  man  that  would  attempt  to  murder  him,  fince  favour 
was  to  be  fhewed  to  fiich  an  arfaffin.  Then  faid  Dukt  Lauder- 
dale , in  an  impious  jeft.  Let  Mitchell  glorify  God  in  the  grafs 
market,  which  was  the  place  where  he  was  to  be  hanged.  This 
a&ion,  and  all  concern’d  in  it,  were  look’d  at  by  all  people 
with  horror.  And  it  wasfuch  a complication  of  treachery,  per- 
jury, and  cruelty,  as  the  like  had  not  perhaps  been  known. 
Yet  Duke  Lauderdale  had  a Chaplain,  Hickes , afterwards  Dean 
of  IVorcefter , who  publifhed  a falfe  and  partial  relation  of  this 
matter,  in  order  to  the  juftifying  of  it.  Primerofe  not  only  gave 
me  an  account  of  this  matter,  but  fent  me  an  authentick  re- 
cord of  the  trial,  every  page  figned  by  the  clerk  of  the  Court; 
of  which  I have  here  given  an  abftrad.  This  I fet  down  the  more 
fully,  to  let  my  readers  fee  to  what  a height  in  wickednefs  men 
may  be  carried,  after  they  have  once  thrown  off  good  princi- 
ples. What  Sharp  did  now  to  preferve  himfelf  from  fiich  prac- 
tices was  probably  that  which,  both  in  the  juft  judgment  of  God, 
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and  the  enflamed  fury  of  wicked  men,  brought  him  two  years  1678 
after  to  fuch  a difmal  end.  (-OTV 

This  made  way  to  more  defperate  undertakings.  Conven- 
ticles grew  in  the  Weft  to  a very  unfufferable  pitch : They 
had  generally  with  them  a troop  of  armed  and  delperate  men, 
that  drew  up,  and  fent  parties  out  to  fecure  them.  Duke  Lau- 
derdale upon  this  threatned  he  would  extirpate  them,  and  ruin 
the  whole  countrey,  if  a flop  was  not  put  to  thofe  meetings. 

The  chief  men  of  thofe  parts  upon  that  went  into  Edenburgh: 

They  offered  to  guard  and  affft  any  that  fhould  be  fent  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  againft  all  offenders^  and  offered  to  leave  fome 
as  Hoftages,  who  fhould  be  bound  body  for  body  for  their  fe- 
curity  : They  confeffed  there  were  many  Conventicles  held  a- 
mong  them  in  a moft  fcandalous  manner:  But,  tho’  they  met 
in  the  fields,  and  many  of  them  were  armed,  yet,  when  their 
fermons  were  done,  they  difperfed  themfelves : And  there  was 
no  violent  oppofition  made  at  any  time  to  the  execution  of  the 
law : So,  they  (aid,  there  was  no  danger  of  the  publick  peace  of 
the  countrey.  Thofe  conventicling  people  were  become  very 
giddy  and  furious:  And  fome  hot  and  hair-brained  young 
preachers  had  the  chief  following  among  them,  who  infufed  wild 
principles  in  them,  which  were  difowned  by  the  chief  men  of 
the  party.  The  truth  was,  the  countrey  was  in  a great  di- 
ftraftion : And  that  was  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  ftrange  ad- 
miniftration  they  were  then  under.  Many  grew  weary  of  their  The  admi- 
countrey,  and  even  of  their  lives.  If  Duke  Lauderdale , or  anygjjj11"1 
of  his  party,  brought  a complaint  againft  any  of  the  other  fide,v«7*i°ient 
how  falfe  or  frivolous  foever,  they  were  fummoned  upon  it  toan<1  lllcsa,‘ 
appear  before  the  Council,  as  lowers  of  /edition,  and  as  men 
that  fpread  lies  of  the  Government:  And  upon  the  flighted 
pretences  they  were  fined  and  imprifoned.  When  very  illegal 
things  were  to  be  done,  the  common  method  was  this:  A let- 
ter was  drawn  for  it  to  be  figned  by  the  King,  directing  it  up- 
on fome  colour  of  law  or  ancient  practice : The  King  figned 
whatfoever  was  thus  fent  to  him:  And  when  his  letter  was 
read  in  Council,  if  any  of  the  lawyers  or  others  of  the  board 
offered  to  object  to  it,  he  was  brow-beaten,  asamanthat  oppos- 
ed the  King’s  fervice,  and  refufed  to  obey  his  orders.  And  by 
thefe  means  things  were  driven  to  great  extremities. 

Upon  one  of  thofe  letters,  a new  motion  was  let  on  foot, 
that  went  beyond  all  that  had  been  yet  made.  All  the  land- 
lords in  the  Weftern  Counties  were  required  to  enrerinto  bonds 
for  themfelves,  their  wives,  children,  fervants,  tenants,  and 
all  that  lived  upon  their  eftates,  that  they  fhould  not  go  to 
Conventicles,  nor  harbour  any  vagrant  teachers,  or  any  Inter- 
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1678  communed  perfons,-  and  that  they  fhould  live  in  all  points  ac- 
cording  to  law  under  the  penalties  of  the  laws.  This  was  ge- 
nerally refufed  by  them:  They  laid,  the  law  did  not  impofe 
it  on  them:  They  could  not  be  anfwerable  for  their  fervants, 
much  lefs  for  their  tenants:  This  put  it  in  the  power  of  every 
fervant  or  tenant  to  ruin  them.  Upon  their  refufing  this,  Duke 
Lauderdale  writ  to  the  King,  that  the  countrey  was  in  a ftate  of 
rebellion,  and  that  it  was  neceffary  to  proceed  to  hoftilities  for 
reducing  them.  So  by  a letter,  fuch  as  he  fent  up,  the  King 
left  it  to  him  and  the  Council  to  take  care  of  the  publick  peace 
in  the  beft  way  they  could. 

An  army  of  Upon  this  all  the  force  the  King  had  was  fent  into  the  weft 
fci'u  to'thT  coun trey,  with  fome  cannon,  as  if  it  had  been  for  fome  dange- 
Wdtupoii  fOUS  expedition:  And  letters  were  writ  to  the  Lords  in  the 
Uancr  Highlands,  to  fend  all  the  ftrength  they  could  to  aftift  the 
King’s  army.  The  Marquifs  of  Athol,  to  fhew  his  great- 
nefs,  fent  2400  men.  The  Earl  of  Braidalhin  fent  1700. 
And,  in  all,  8oqo  men  were  brought  into  the  countrey,  and  let 
loofe  upon  free  quarter.  A Committee  of  Council  was  fent  to 
give  neceffary  orders.  Here  was  an  Army.  But  no  enemy  ap- 
peared. The  Highlanders  were  very  unruly,  and  ftole,  and 
robbed  every  where.  The  gentlemen  of  the  countrey  were  re- 
quired to  deliver  up  their  arms  upon  oath,  and  to  keep  no 
horfe  above  four  pound  price.  The  gentlemen  looked  on, 
and  would  do  nothing.  This  put  Duke  Lauderdale  in  fuch  a 
frenzy,  that  at  Council  table  he  made  bare  his  arms  above  his 
elbow,  and  fwore  by  Jehovah  he  would  make  them  enter  into 
thofe  bonds.  Duke  Hamilton,  and  others,  who  were  vexed  to 
fee  fuch  wade  made  on  their  eftates,  in  plowing  time  efpeci- 
ally,  came  to  Edenburgh  to  try  if  it  was  poflibleto  mollify  him. 
But  a Proclamation  was  iffued  out,  requiring  all  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  Counties  to  go  to  their  houfes,  to  be  aftiftant  to  the  King’s 
hoft,  and  to  obey  fuch  orders  as  fhould  be  fent  them.  And 
by  another  Proclamation  all  men  were  forbidden  to  go  out  of 
the  Kingdom  without  leave  from  the  Council,  on  pretence  that 
their  ftay  was  neceftary  for  the  King’s  fervice.  Thefe  things 
feemed  doneondefign  to  force  a rebellion  ,*  which  they  thought 
would  be  foon  quafh’d,  and  would  give  a good  colour  for  keep- 
ing up  an  army.  And  Duke  Lauderdale' s party  depended  fo 
much  on  this,  that  they  began  to  divide  in  their  hopes  the 
confifcated  eftates  among  them : So  that  on  Valentine's  day, 
inftead  of  drawing  miftreftes,  they  drew  eftates.  And  great 
joy  appeared  in  their  looks  upon  afalfe  alarm  that  was  brought 
them  of  an  infurredtion  : And  they  were  as  much  dejected,  when 
they  knew  it  was  falfe.  It  was  happy  for  the  publick  peace, 
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that  the  people  were  univerfally  poffeffed  with  this  opinion : 

For  when  they  faw  a rebellion  was  defired,  they  bore  the  pre-1- 
fent  oppreffion  more  quietly,  than  perhaps  they  would  have 
done,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that.  All  the  chief  men  of  the 
countrey  were  fummoned  before  the  Committee  of  Council, 
and  charged  with  a great  many  crimes,  of  which  they  were 
required  to  purge  themfelves  by  oath:  Otherwife  they  would 
hold  them  guilty,  and  proceed  againft  them  as  fuch.  It  was 
in  vain  to  pretend,  that  this  was  againft  all  law,  and  was  the 
practice  only  of  the  Courts  of  Iriquifition.  Yet  the  gentlemen, 
being  thus  forced  to  it,  did  purge  themfelves  by  oath.  And, 
after  all  the  enquiries  that  were  made,  there  did  not  appear  one 
Jingle  circumftance  to  prove  that  any  rebellion  was  intended. 

And,  when  all  other  things  failed  fo  evidently,  recourfe  was  had 
to  a writ,  which  a man  who  fufpe&s  another  of  ill  defigns  to- 
wards him  may  ferve  him  with  : And  it  was  called  Law-Bor- 
roughs,  as  moll  ufed  in  Borroughs.  This  lay  againft  a whole 
family  : The  mafter  was  anfwerable,  if  any  one  of  his  houfhold 
broke  it.  So,  by  a new  pra&ice,  this  writ  was  ferved  upon 
the  whole  countrey  at  the  King’s  fuit:  And,  upon  ferving  the 
writ,  fecurity  was  to  be  given,  much  like  the  binding  men  to 
their  good  behaviour.  Many  were  put  in  prifon  for  refuting 
to  give  this  fecurity. 

Duke  Hamilton  had  intimation  fent  him,  that  it  was  defign-Manyofthe 
ed  to  ferve  this  on  him.  So  he,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  No-^^1“y 
bility,  with  about  jo  gentlemen  of  quality,  came  up  to  com-«>mphin  w 
plain  of  all  this  j which  looked  like  French,  or  rather  like  Turii/h,'^  Kme' 
government.  The  Lords  of  Athol  and  Perth,  who  had  been 
two  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  had  now  fallen  off  from 
Duke  Lauderdale,  came  up  with  them  to  give  the  King  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  progrefs  of  this  matter.  The  clamour 
this  made  was  fo  high,  that  Duke  Lauderdale  faw  he  could 
not  ftand  under  it.  So  the  Highlanders  were  fent  home, 
after  they  had  wafted  the  countrey  near  two  months. 

And  be  magnified  this  as  an  adt  of  his  compaflion,  that  they 
were  fo  foon  difmift.  Indeed  all  his  own  party  were  againft 
him  in  it.  Lord  Argtle  fent  none  of  his  men  down  with  the 
other  Highlanders.  And  Lord  Stairs  pretended  that  by  a fall 
his  hand  was  out  of  joint:  So  he  figned  none  of  thefe  wild 
orders. 

When  the  Scotijh  Nobility  came  to  London,  the  King  would nimhcKmg 
not  fee  them,  becaufe  they  were  come  out  of  the  Kingdom  inj”^0* 
contempt  of  a Proclamation  j tho’  they  faid,  that  Proclama- 
tion, being  intended  to  hinder  them  from  bringing  their  com- 
plaints to  the  King,  was  one  of  their  greateft  grievances. 
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167 8 But  it  was  anfwered,  they  ought  ought  to  have  atked  leave:  And, 
if  it  had  been  denied  them,  they  were  next  to  have  afked  the  King’s 
leave:  And  the  King  infilled  ftill  on  this.  Only  he  faw  the  Lords 
of  dtholznd  Perth.  The  madnefs  of  this  proceeding  made  him 
conclude,  that  Duke  Lauderdale's,  head  was  turned.  Yet  he  would 
not  difown,  much  lefs  punilh  him  for  what  he  had  done.  But 
he  intended  to  pu ^Scotland  in  another  management,  and  to  fee 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  the  head  of  it.  So  he  fuffered  him 
to  go  to  the  Scotifh  Lords,  and  be  their  interceflor  with  him. 
They  were  all  much  charmed  with  the  foftnefs  of  his  temper  and 
behaviour.  But,  tho’  he  allured  them  the  King  would  put  their 
affairs  in  other  hands,  they  looked  on  that  as  one  of  the  King’s 
artifices  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  matter  made  great  noife: 
And  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  felfion  of  Parliament  here.  And 
all  people  Laid,  that  by  the  management  in  Scotland  it  appear- 
ed what  was  the  fpirit  of  the  Government;  and  what  would  be 
done  here,  as  foon  as  the  defigns  of  the  Court  were  brought 
to  a greater  perfe&ion.  The  Earl  of  Danhy,  by  fupporting 
Duke  Lauderdale , heightned  the  prejudices  that  himlelf  lay 
nnder.  The  Duke  did  alfo  juftify  his  condu&;  which  raifed 
higher  jealoufies  of  him,  as  being  pleafed  with  that  method  of 
government.  The  chief  of  the  Scotifh  Nobility  were  heard  be- 
fore the  Cabinet-Council.  And  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  held 
them  chiefly  to  the  point  of  coming  out  of  the  Kingdom  in 
the  face  of  a Proclamation.  They  Laid,  fuch  Proclamations 
were  anciently  legal,  when  we  had  a King  of  our  own  among 
our  felves : But  now  it  was  manifeftly  againft  law,  fince  it  bar- 
red them  from  accefs  to  the  King,  which  was  a right  that  was 
never  to  be  denied  them.  Lord  Nottingham  objedted  next  to 
them  a pradice  of  making  the  heads  of  the  families  or  clans 
in  the  Highlands  to  bind  for  their  whole  name;  and  why  by  a 
parity  of  reafon  might  they  not  be  required  to  bind  for  their 
tenants;  It  was  anfwered,  that  anciently  eflates  were  let  fo  low, 
that  fervice  and  the  following  the  landlords  was  inflead  of  a 
rent;  and  then,  in  the  inroads  that  were  made  into  England, 
landlords  were  required  to  bring  their  tenants  along  with  them: 
But  now  lands  were  let  at  rack:  And  fo  an  end  was  put  to  that 
fervice:  In  the  Highlands  the  feuds  among  the  families  were 
.ftill  fohigh,  that  every  name  came  under  fuch  a dependance  on 
the  head  or  chief  of  it  for  their  own  fecurity,  that  he  was  re- 
ally the  mafter  of  them  all,  and  fo  might  be  bound  for  them: 
But  even  this  was  only  to  reftrain  depredations  and  murthers: 
And  it  was  an  unheard  of  ftrctch,  to  oblige  men  to  be  bound 
for  others  in  matters  of  Religion  and  Confidence,  whether 
real  or  pretended.  3 
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The  whole  matter  was  at  that  time  let  fall.  And  Duke  Lau-  1678 
derdale  took  advantage  from  their  abfence  to  defire  leave  from  the  \ 

King  to  lummon  a Convention  of  Eftates,-  from  whom  he  might  tf°n  of  e- 
more  certainly  underftand  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  And,  money, 'and 
what  by  corrupting  the  Nobility,  what  by  carrying  elections,  or  jjJlJiSira- 
at  leaft  difputes  about  them,  which  would  be  judged  as  the  ma-» 
jority  fhould  happen  to  be  at  firft,  he  hoped  to  carry  his  point. 

So  he  iffued  out  the  writs,  while  they  were  at  London , knowing 
nothing  of  the  defign.  And  thefe  being  returnable  in  three 
weeks,  he  laid  the  matter  fo,  that  before  they  could  get  home,  all 
the  ele&ions  were  over : And  he  was  matter  of  above  four  parts 
in  five  of  that  Aflembly.  So  they  granted  an  afleffment  for  three 
years,  in  order  to  the  maintaining  a greater  force.  And  they 
wrote  a letter  to  the  King,  not  only  juftifying,  but  highly  mag- 
nifying Duke  Lauderdale’s  government.  This  was  fo  bafe  and  fo 
abject  a thing,  that  it  brought  the  whole  Nation  under  great 
contempt. 

And  thus  I leave  the  affairs  of  Scotland , which  had  a very  ill  Affair*  in 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Englijh , chiefly  on  the  Houfie  o{En&ni- 
Commons  then  fitting,  who  upon  it  made  a new  addrefs  againft 
Duke  Lauderdale.  And  that  was  followed  by  another  of  a higher 
ftrain,  reprefenting  to  the  King  the  ill  effects  of  his  not  harkning 
to  their  addrefs  the  former  year  with  relation  to  foreign  affairs ; 
and  defiring  him  to  change  his  Miniftry,  and  to  difmifs  all  thofe 
that  had  advifed  the  prorogation  at  that  time,  and  his  delaying 
fo  long  to  affitt  the  Allies.  This  was  carried  only  by  afmall  majo- 
rity of  two  or  three.  So  Lord  Danky  brought  up  all  his  creatures,  The  Honfo 
the  aged  and  infirm  not  excepted:  And  then  the  majority  lay  the”[0Js°^w 
other  way  : And  by  fhort  adjournments  the  Parliament  was  ke p t J^ious  of 
fitting  till  Midfummer.  Once  Lord  Danbyy  thinking  he  had  a clear 
majority,  got  the  King  to  fend  a mettage  to  the  Houfe,  defiring 
an  additional  Revenue  of  300000  /.  during  life.  This  fet  the 
Houfe  all  in  a flame.  It  was  faid,  here  was  no  demand  for  a war, 
but  for  a revenue,  which  would  furnifh  the  Court  fo  well,  that 
there  would.be  no  more  need  of  Parliaments.  The  Court  party 
thought  fuch  a gift  as  this  would  make  them  ufelcfs.  So  the  thing 
was  upon  one  debate  rejected  without  a divifion.  Lord  Danby 
was  much  cenfured  for  this  rafh  attempt,  which  difeovered  the 
defigns  of  the  Court  too  barefacedly.  At  the  fame  time  he  or- 
dered Mount  ague  to  treat  with  the  Court  of  France  for  a peace,  in 
cafe  they  would  engage  to  pay  the  King  300000  /.  a year  for 
three  years.  So,  when  that  came  afterwards  to  be  known,  it  was 
then  generally  believed,  that  the  defign  was  to  keep  up  and  mo- 
del the  army  now  raifed,  reckoning  there  would  be  money  enough 
to  pay  them  till  the  Nation  fhould  be  brought  under  a military  go- 
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1678  vernment.  Andtheopinionof  this  prevailed  fo,  that  Lord  Z5a;r£y 
became  the  mod  hated  Minider  that  had  ever  been  about  the 
King.  All  people  faid  now,  they  Taw  the  fecret  of  that  high 
favour  he  had  been  fo  long  in,  and  the  black  defigns  that  he  was 
contriving.  At  this  time  exprefles  went  very  quick  between  En- 
gland and  Frame:  And  the  date  of  foreign  affairs  varied  every 
pod.  So  that  it  was  vifible  we  were  in  a fecret  negotiation  : Of 
which  Temple  has  given  fo  particular  an  account,  that  I refer  my 
reader  wholly  to  him.  But  I (hall  add  one  particular,  that  he  has 
not  mentioned  : Moun/agne,  who  was  a man  of  pleafure,  was  in 
an  intrigue  with  the  Duchefs  of  Cleveland,  who  was  quite  cad  off 
by  the  King,  and  was  then  at  Paris.  The  King  had  ordered 
him  to  find  out  an  adtologer,  of  whom  it  was  no  wonder  he  had 
a good  opinion;  for  he  had,  long  before  his  Redoration,  fore- 
told he  (hould  enter  London  on  the  a<j*hof  /Way  60.  He  was  yet 
alive,  and  Monntague  found  him;  And  fawhewas  capable  of  being 
corrupted.  So  he  refolved  to  prompt  him,  to  fend  the  King  fuch 
hintsas  Ihould  ferve  his  own  ends.  And  he  was  fo  bewitched  with 
the  Duchefs  of  Cln’eland,  that  he  truded  her  with  this  fecret. 
But  (he,  growing  jealous  of  a new  amour,  took  all  the  ways  (he  could 
think  on  to  ruin  him,  referving  this  of  theadrologer  for  her  lad 
fiiift.  And  by  it  (he  compaffed  her  ends : For  Monntague  was  en- 
tirely lod  upon  it  with  the  King,  and  came  over  without  being 
recalled.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  was  fent  Embaflador  in  his 
room. 

Affair*  a-  The  treaty  went  on  at  Nimeguen,  where  Temple  and  Jenkins 

broad'  wcre  our  Plenipotentiaries.  The  States  were  refolved  to  have  a 
peace.  The  Prince  of  Orange  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  it.  But 
IJe  /Fit’s  party  began  to  gather  drength  again.  And  they  infufed 
a jealoufy  in  all  people,  that  the  Prince  intended  to  keep  up  the 
war  for  his  own  ends.  A peace  might  be  now  had  by  redoring 
all  that  belonged  to  the  States,  and  by  a tolerable  barrier  in 
Flanders.  It  is  true,  the  great  difficulty  was  concerning  their  al- 
lies, the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  Eledtor  of  Brandenburg]}-, 
who  had  fallen  on  the  Swede,  upon  the  King’s  declaring  for 
France,  and  had  beat  him  out  of  Germany.  No  peace  could  be 
had,  unlefs  the  Swede  was  redored.  Thofe  Princes,  who  had 
been  quite  exhauded  by  that  war,  would  not  confent  to  this.  So 
they,  who  had  adhered  fo  faithfully  to  the  States  in  their  extre- 
mity, preffed  them  to  dick  by  them.  And  this  was  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  condant  topick : How  could  they  expedt  any  of  their 
allies  fhould  dick  to  them,  if  they  now  forfook  fuch  faithful 
friends  > But  nothing  could  prevail.  It  was  given  out  in  Holland, 
that  they  could  not  depend  on  England,  that  Court  being  fo  en- 
tirely in  a French  interedj  that  they  fufpedted  they  would,  as  they  had 
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Once  done,  fell  them  again  to  the  French.  And  this  was  believed  1678 
to  be  let  out  by  the  French  minifters  themfelves,  who,  to  come 
at  their  ends,  were  apt  enough  to  give  up  even  thofe  who  facrificed 
every  thing  to  them.  It  was  faid,  the  Court  of  France  would 
confider  both  Denmark  and  Brandenburgh,  and  repay  the  charge 
of  the  war  again  ^.Sweden.  This,  it  was  faid,  was  to  force  thofe 
Princes  into  a dependance  on  France , who  would  not  continue 
thofe  payments  fo  much  for  pall  as  for  future  fervices.  In  the 
mean  while  the  French  had  block’d  up  Mons.  So  the  Prince 
of  Orange  went  to  force  them  from  their  polls.  Luxemburg h 

commanded  there,  and  feemed  to  be  in  full  hope  of  a peace, 
when  the  Prince  came  and  attack’d  him.  And,  notwithftanding 
the  advantage  of  his  fituation,  it  appeared  how  much  the  Dutch 
army  was  now  fuperior  to  the  French , for  they  beat  them  out  of 
feveral  polls.  The  Prince  had  no  order  to  Hop.  He  indeed 
kn  ew  that  the  peace  was  upon  the  matter  concluded.  But  no  in- 
timation was  yet  made  to  him.  So  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  take 
all  advantages.  And  he  was  not  apprehenfive  of  a new  embroil- 
ment, but  rather  wilh’d  it.  The  French  treafure  was  fo  exhaulled, 
and  their  King  was  fo  weary  of  the  war,  that  no  notice  was  tak- 
en of  the  bulinefs  of  Mons.  The  treaty  at  Ntmeguen  was  finilh- 
ed,  and  ratified.  Yet  new  difficulties  arofe,  upon  the  French 
King’s  refilling  to  evacuate  the  places  that  were  to  be  rellored  till 
the  Swede  was  rellored  to  all  his  dominions.  Upon  this  the  En- 
gl'tjh  llruck  in  again  : And  the  King  talked  fo  high,  as  if  he  would 
engage  anew  in  the  war.  But  the  French  prevented  that,  and 
did  evacuate  the  places.  And  then  they  got  Denmark  and  Bran- 
denburgh into  their  dependance,  under  the  pretence  of  repaying 
the  charge  of  the  war.  But  it  was  more  truly,  the  engaging  them 
into  the  interefts  of  France  by  great  penfions.  So  a general  peace 
quickly  followed.  And  there  was  no  more  occafion  for  our  troops 
beyond  fea.  The  French  were  fo  apprehenfive  of  them,  that  Rou- 
vigny,  now  Earl  of  Gallway,  was  fent  over  to  negotiate  matters. 

That  which  France  infilled  moll  on,  was  the  diibanding  the  ar- 
my. And  the  force  of  money  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  had  orders 
to  offer  fix  millions  of  their  money,  in  cafe  the  army  Ihould  be 
diibanded  in  Auguft.  Rouvigny  had  fuch  an  ill  opinion  of  the  de- 
figns  of  our  Court,  if  the  army  was  kept  up,  that  he  infilled  on 
fixing  the  day  for  diibanding  it ; at  which  the  Duke  was  very  un- 
eafy.  And  matters  were  fo  managed,  that  the  army  was  not  dif- 
banded  by  the  day  prefixed  for  it.  So  the  King  of  France  fav’d 
his  money.  And  for  this  piece  of  good  management  Rouvigny  was 
much  commended.  The  troops  were  brought  into  England,  and 
kept  up,  under  the  pretence  that  there  was  notmoneyto  pay  them 
off.  So  all  people  look’d  on  the  next  felfion  as  very  critical. 
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1678  The  party  againft  the  Court  gave  all  for  loft.  They  believed  the 
°r^N*/,Lord  Danby , who  had  fo  often  brought  his  party  to  be  very  near 
the  majority,  would  now  lay  matters  fo  well  as  to  be  fure  to  carry 
the  Seflion.  And  many  did  fo  defpair  of  being  able  to  balance 
his  numbers,  that  they  refolved  to  come  up  no  more,  and  reck- 
oned that  all  oppofition  would  be  fruitlefs,  and  ferve  only  to  ex- 
pofe  themfelvcs  to  the  fury  of  the  Court.  But  of  a fudden  an 
unlooked  for  accident  changed  all  their  meafures,  and  put  the 
Kingdom  into  fo  great  a fermentation,  that  it  well  deferves  to 
be  opened  very  particularly.  1 am  fo  well  inftrudted  in  all  the 
fteps  of  it,  that  I am  more  capable  to  give  a full  account  of  it 
than  any  man  1 know.  And  I will  do  it  fo  impartially,  that  no 
party  (hall  have  caufe  to  cenfure  me  for  concealing,  or  altering 
the  truth  in  any  one  inftance.  It  is  the  Hiftory  of  that  called 
the  Popifti  Plot. 

Thepopiih  Three  days  before  Michaelmas  Dr.  Tonge  came  to  me.  I had 
known  him  atSir Robert  Murray's.  He  was  a gardiner  and  achy- 
mift,  and  was  full  of  projects  and  notions.  He  had  got  fome  credit 
in  Cromwell's  time:  And  that  kept  him  poor.  He  was  a very  mean 
Divine,  and  feemed  credulous  andlimple.  But  I had  alwayslook’d 
on  him  as  afincere  man.  At  this  time  he  told  me  of  ftrangedefigns 
againft  the  King’s  perfon ; and  that  Corners,  a BenedtBmi  had 
provided  himfelf  of  a poniard,  with  which  he  undertook  to  kill 
him.  I was  amazed  at  all  this,-  and  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
crazed,  or  had  come  to  me  on  defign  to  involve  me  in  a conceal- 
ing of  treafon.  So  I went  to  Dr.  Lloyd , and  fent  him  to  the  Se- 
cretary’s office  with  an  account  of  that  difeourfe  of  Tonge's , fince 
I would  not  be  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon.  He  found  at  the 
office,  that  Tonge  was  making  difeoveries  there ; of  which  they 
made  no  other  account,  but  that  he  intended  to  get  himfelf  to 
be  made  a Dean.  I told  this  next  morning  to  Ltttleton  and  PozveL 
And  they  looked  on  it  as  a defign  of  Lord  Danby1  s,  to  be  laid 
before  the  next  Seflion,  thereby  to  difpofe  them  to  keep  up  a 
greater  force,  fince  the  Papifts  were  plotting  againft  the  King’s 
life:  This  would  put  an  end  to  all  jealoufies  of  the  King,  now 

the  Papifts  were  confpiring  againft  his  life.  But  Lord  Hallifaxt 
when  1 told  him  of  it,  had  another  apprehenfion  of  it.  He  faid, 
confidering  the  fufpicions  all  people  had  of  the  Duke’s  Religion, 
he  believed  every  difeovery  of  that  fort  would  raife  a flame, 
which  the  Court  would  not  be  able  to  manage, 
cha-  The  day  after  that  Titus  Oates  was  brought  before  the  Council. 
He  was  the  fon  of  an  Anabaptift  teacher,  who  afterwards  con- 
formed, and  got  into  orders,  and  took  a benefice,  as  this  his  fon 
did.  He  was  proud  and  ill  natured,  haughty,  but  ignorant.  He 
had  been  complained  of  for  fome  very  indecent  expreffions  con- 
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cerning  the  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.  He  was  once  1678 
prefented  for  perjury.  But  he  got  to  be  a Chaplain  in  one  of  the 
King’s  (hips,  from  which  he  was  difmifs’d  upon  complaint  of 
fome  unnatural  practices,  not  to  be  named.  He  got  a qualification 
from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  one  of  his  Chaplains : And  there  he 
fell  into  much  difcourfe  with  the  Priefts  that  were  about  that  fa- 
mily. He  feemed  inclined  to  be  inftru<5ted  in  the  Popifii  Religi- 
on. One  Hutchinfon , a Jefuit,  had  that  work  put  on  him.  He 
was  a weak  and  light-headed  man,  and  afterwards  came  over 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Hutchinfon  was  a Curate  about 
the  City  near  a year,  and  came  oft  to  me,  and  preached  once  for 
me.  He  feemed  to  be  a fincere  devout  man,  who  did  not  at  all 
love  the  Order,  for  he  found  they  were  a deceitful  and  med- 
dling fort  of  people.  They  never  trufted  him  with  any  fecrets, 
but  employed  him  wholly  in  making  converts.  He  went  after- 
wards back  to  that  Church.  So  all  this  was  thought  a juggle 
only  to  call  an  odium  upon  Oates.  He  told  me,  that  Oates  and 
they  were  always  in  ill  terms.  They  did  not  allow  Oates  above 
nine  pence  a day,  of  which  he  complained  much.  And  Hutchin- 
fon relieved  him  often.  They  wifhed  they  could  be  well  rid  of 
him;  and  fent  him  beyond  fea,  being  in  very  ill  terms  with  him. 

This  vnzdeHutchinfon  conclude, that  they  had  not  at  that  time  trufted 
Oates  with  their  fecrets.  Oates  was  kept  for  fome  time  at  St.  Omersy 
and  from  thence  fent  thro*  France  into  Spaing  and  was  now  returned 
into  England.  He  had  been  long  acquainted  with  Tonge  ; and  made 
his  firft  difcovery  to  him.  And  he,  by  the  means  of  one  Kirby , 
aChymift,  that  was  fometimes  in  the  King’s  laboratory,  fignified 
the  thing  to  the  King.  So  Tonge  had  an  audience,-  and  told  the 
King  a long  thread  of  many  paftages,  all  tending  to  the  taking 
away  his  life;  which  the  King,  as  he  afterwardstold  me,  knew  not 
what  to  make  of:  Yet  among  fo  many  particulars  he  did  not  > 

know  but  there  might  be  fome  truth.  So  he  fent  him  to  Lord 
Danby,  who  intended  to  make  fome  ufe  of  it,  but  could  not  give 
much  credit  to  it,  and  handled  the  matter  too  remiflly : For,  if 
at  firft  the  thing  had  been  traced  quick,  either  the  truth  or  the 
impofture  of  the  whole  affair  might  have  been  made  appear. 

The  King  ordered  Lord  Danby  to  fay  nothing  of  it  to  the  Duke. 

In  the  mean  while  fome  letters  of  an  odd  ftrain,  relating  to  plots 
and  difeoveries,  were  fent  by  the  pofl  to  lVindfory  directed  to 
Beddtngfieldy  the  Duke’s  Confeffor;  who,  when  he  had  read  them, 
carried  them  to  the  Duke,  and  protefted  he  did  not  know  what 
they  meant,  nor  from  whom  they  came.  The  Duke  carried 
them  to  the  King.  And  he  fancied  they  were  writ  either  by 
Tonge  or  Oatesy  and  fent  on  defign  to  have  them  intercepted,  to 
give  the  more  credit,  to  the  difcovery.  The  Duke’s  enemies  on 
the  other  hand  gave  out,  that  he  had  got  fome  hints  of  the  dif- 
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1 677  covery,  and  brought  thefc  as  a blind  to  impofe  on  the  King, 
The  matter  lay  in  a fecret  and  remifs  management  for  fix  weeks, 
iiisdifco-  At  laft,  on  Michaelmas  Eve,  Oates  was  brought  before  the 
very.  Council ; and  entertained  them  with  a long  relation  of  many  dif- 
courfes  he  had  heard  among  the  Jefuites,  of  their  defign  to  kill 
the  King.  He  named  perfons,  places,  and  times,  almoft  with- 
out number.  He  faid,  many  Jefuites  had  difguifed  themfelves, 
and  were  gone  to  Scotland , and  held  Field-Conventicles,  on  de- 
fign to  diftraft  the  Government  there.  He  faid,  he  was  fent  firft 
to  St.  Omen,  thence  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Spain,  to  ne- 
gotiate this  defign ; and  that  upon  his  return,  when  he  brought 
many  letters  and  dire&ions  from  beyond  fea,  there  was  a great 
meeting  of  the  Jefuites  held  in  London,  in  /Ipril  laft,  in  different 
rooms  in  a tavern  near  St.  Clements ; and  that  he  was  employed  to 
convey  the  refolutions  of  thofc  in  one  room  to  thofe  in  another, 
and  fo  to  hand  them  round.  The  iffue  of  the  confultation  was, 
that  they  came  to  a refolution  to  kill  the  King  by  (hooting,  ftab- 
ing,  or  poifoning  him;  that  feveral  attempts  were  made,  all 
which  failed  in  the  execution,  as  (hall  be  told  when  the  trials  are 
related.  While  he  was  going  on,  waiting  for  fome  certain  evi- 
dence to  accompany  his  difeovery,  he  perceived  they  were  jea- 
lous of  him : And  fo  he  durft  not  truft  himfelf  among  them  any 
more.  In  all  this  there  was  not  a word  of  Corners,  of  whom 
7onge  had  fpoke  to  me.  So  that  was  dropt.  This  was  the  fub- 
ftance  of  what  Oates  told  the  firft  day.  Many  Jefuites  were  upon  this 
feized  on  that  night,  and  the  next  day.  And  their  Papers  were 
fealed  up  next  day.  He  accufed  Coleman  of  a ftrift  correfpon- 
dence  with  P.  de  laChaife-,  (whofe  name  he  had  not  right,  for 
he  called  him  Father  Le  Shee:)  And  he  faid  in  general,  that  Cole- 
man was  acquainted  with  all  their  defigns. 

Coleman  and  Coleman  had  a whole  day  free  to  make  his  efcape,  if  he  thought 
ftfitd**”  was  'D  aDY  ^an8er-  And  be  had  conveyed  all  his  papers  out 
of  the  way : Only  he  forgot  a drawer  under  the  table,  in 
which  the  papers  relating  to  74,  75,  and  a part  of  76  were  left. 
And  from  thele  I drew  the  negotiations,  that  I have  formerly 
mentioned  as  dire&ed  by  him.  If  he  had  either  left  all  his  pa- 
pers, or  withdrawn  all,  it  had  been  happy  for  his  party.  No- 
thing had  appeared,  if  all  his  papers  had  been  put  out  of  the  way. 
But,  if  all  had  been  left,  it  might  have  been  concluded,  that  the 
whole  fecret  lay  in  them.  But  he  left  enough  to  give  great  jea- 
loufy.  And,  no  more  appearing,  all  was  believed  that  the  wit- 
nelfes  had  depofed.  Coleman  went  out  of  the  way  for  a day, 
hearingthattherewasawarrantout  againft  him.  But  he  delivered 
himfelf  the  next  day  to  the  Secretary  of  Stare.  When  Operand 
he  were  confronted,  Oates  did  not  know  him  at  firft:  But  he 
named  him,  when  he  heard  him  fpeak.  Yet  he  only  charged 
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him  tipon  hear-fay.  So  he  was  put  in  a meflenger’s  hands.  Oates  167 8 
named  Wakeman , the  Queen’s  phyfician  ; but  did  not  know  him 
at  all.  And  being  afked,  if  he  knew  any  thing  againft  him,  he 
anfwered  he  did  not;  adding,  God  forbid,  he  fhould  fay  any 
thing  more  than  he  knew,  he  would  not  do  that  for  all  the 
world.  Nor  did  he  name  Langhorn  the  famous  Lawyer,  that 
indeed  managed  all  their  concerns.  The  King  found  him  out 
in  one  thing.  He  faid,  when  he  was  in  Spain , he  was  carried  to 
Don  John,  who  proraifed  great  afliftance  in  the  execution  of  their 
defigns.  The  King,  who  knew  Don  John  well,  afked  him  what 
a fort  of  man  he  was : He  anfwered,  he  was  a tall  lean  man : Now 
Don  John  was  a little  fat  man.  At  firft  he  feemed  to  defign  to 
recommend  himfelf  to  the  Duke  and  the  Minifters : For  he  faid, 
he  heard  the  Jefuites  oft  fay,  that  the  Duke  was  not  fure  enough 
to  them:  And  they  were  in  doubt,  whether  he  would  approve  of 
their  killing  the  King : But  they  were  refolved,  if  they  found 
him  ftiff  in  that  matter,  to  difpatch  him  likewife.  He  faid, 
they  had  oft  made  ufe  of  bis  name,  and  counterfeited  his  hand 
and  feal,  without  his  knowledge.  He  faid,  the  Jefuites  cherifhed 
the  fa&ion  in  Scotland  againft  Duke  Lauderdale ; and  intended  to 
murder  the  Duke  of  Ormondy  as  a great  enemy  to  all  their  dc- 
fig  ns.  And  he  affirmed,  he  had  feen  many  letters,  in  which  thefe 
things  were  mentioned,  and  had  heard  them  oft  fpoke  of.  He 
gave  a long  account  of  the  burning  of  Londony  at  which  they  in- 
tended to  have  killed  the  King:  But  they  relented,  when  they 
faw  him  foa&ive  in  quenching  the  fire,  which,  as  he  faid,  they  had 
kindled. 

The  whole  town  was  all  over  enflamed  with  this  difcovery.  CoUman'% 

It  confifted  of  fo  many  particulars,  that  it  was  thought  to  he  cotl* 
above  invention.  But  when  Coleman's  letters  came  to  be  read  and 
examined,  it  got  a great  confirmation;  fince  by  thefe  it  appear- 
ed, that  fo  many  years  before  they  thought  the  defign  for  the 
converting  the  Nation,  and  rooting  out  the  peftilent  herefy  that 
had  reigned  fo  long  in  thefe  northern  Kingdoms,  was  very  near 
its  being  executed : Mention  was  oft  made  of  the  Duke’s  great 
zeal  for  it:  And  many  indecent  reflections  were  made  on  the 
King,  for  his  inconftancy,  and  his  difpofition  to  be  brought  to 
any  thing  for  money : They  depended  on  the  French  King’s  af- 
fiftance:  And  therefore  were  earneft  in  their  endeavours  to  bring 
about  a general  peace,  as  that  which  muft  finifh  their  defign. 

On  the  fecond  day  after  this  difcovery,  the  King  went  to 
Newmarket.  This  was  cenfured,  as  a very  indecent  levity  in  him, 
to  go  and  fee  horfe-raccs,  when  all  people  were  fo  much  pof- 
feffed  with  this  extraordinary  difcovery,  to  which  Colemarfs  let- 
ters had  gained  an  univerfal  credit.  While  the  King  was  gone, 

Tonge  delired  to  fpeak  with  me.  Se  I went  to  him  to  Whitehall \ 

where 
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* 6y 8 where  both  he  and  Oates  were  lodged  under  a guard.  I found 
v-/VN-'him  fo  lifted  up,  that  he  Teemed  to  have  loft  the  little  fenfe  he 
had.  Oates  came  in ; and  made  me  a complement,  that  I was 
one  that  was  mark’d  out  to  be  kill’d.  He  had  before  faid  the 
fame  to  Stillingfleet  of  him.  But  he  made  that  honour  he  which  did 
us  too  cheap,  when  he  faid  Tortge  was  to  be  ferved  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, becaule  he  had  tranflated  the  Jefuites  morals  into  Englifh. 
He  broke  out  into  great  fury  againft  the  Jefuites  -y  and  faid,  he 
would  have  their  blood.  But  I,  to  divert  him  from  that  ftrain, 
aiked  him,  what  were  the  arguments  that  prevailed  on  him  to 
change  his  Religion,  and  to  go  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome . 
He  upon  that  ftood  up,  and  laid  his  hands  on  his  breaft;  and 
faid,  God  and  his  holy  Angels  knew,  that  he  had  never  changed, 
but  that  he  had  gone  among  them  on  purpofe  to  betray  them. 
This  gave  me  fuch  a character  of  him,  that  I could  have  no  re- 
gard to  any  thing  he  either  faid  or  fwore  after  that. 

mufthc 'd  ^ ^ew  a^ter  t^*S’  a Ver^  extraordinarY  thing  happened, 
rc  ’ that  contributed  more  than  any  other  thing  to  the  eftabliftiing 

the  belief  of  all  this  evidence.  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey  was  an 
eminent  Juftice  of  Peace,  that  lived  near  Whitehall.  He  had  the 
courage  to  ftay  in  Londony  and  keep  things  in  order  during  the 
plague  j which  gained  him  much  reputation,  and  upon  which  he 
was  Knighted.  He  was  efteemed  the  beft  Juftice  of  Peace  in£«- 
gland;  and  kept  the  Quarter  where  he  lived  in  very  good  order. 
He  was  then  entring  upon  a great  defign  of  taking  up  all  beg- 
gars and  putting  them  to  work.  He  was  thought  vain,  and  apt 
to  take  too  much  upon  him.  But  there  are  fo  few  men  of  apublick 
fpirit,  that  fmall  faults,  tho’  they  lelfen  them,  yet  ought  to  be  gently 

cenfured.  I knew  him  well,  and  never  had  reafon  to  think  him 

. ' * 

faulty  that  way.  He  was  a zealous  Proteftant,  and  loved  the 
Church  of  England ; but  had  kind  thoughts  of  the  Nonconfor-^ 
mifts,  and  was  not  forward  to  execute  the  laws  againft  them. 
And  he,  to  avoid  being  put  on  doing  that,  was  not  apt  to  fearch 
for  Priefts  or  Mafs-houfes.  So  that  few  men  of  his  zeal  lived  in 
better  terms  with  thePapifts  than  he  did.  Oates  went  to  him  the 
day  before  he  appeared  at  the  Council  board ; and  made  oath  of 
the  narrative  he  intended  to  make,  which  he  afterwards  publilh- 
ed.  This  feemed  to  be  done  in  diftruft  of  the  Privy  Council, 
as  if  they  might  ftifle  his  evidence  $ which  to  prevent  he  put  it 
in  fafe  hands.  Upon  that  Godfrey  was  chid  for  his  prefuming  to 
meddle  in  fo  tender  a matter.  And  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  Coleman  and  he  were  long  in  a private  converfation,  be- 
tween the  time  of  his  (Coleman's)  being  put  in  the  meflenger’s 
hands,  and  his  being  made  a clofe  prifoner:  Which  was  done 
as  foon  as  report  was  made  to  the  Council  of  the  contents  of  his 

| " letters. 
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letters.  It  is  certain,  Godfrey  grew  apprehenfive  and  referred:  167 8 
For  meeting  me  in  the  ftreet,  after  fome  difeourfe  of  the  prefent 
ftate  of  affairs,  he  faid,  he  believed  he  himfelf  fhould  be  knock- 
ed on  the  head.  Yet  he  took  no  care  of  himfelf,  and  went  a- 
bout  according  to  his  own  maxim,  ftill  without  a fervant:  For 
he  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  fervants  in  London  were  corrupted  by  the 
idlenefs  and  ill  company  they  fell  into,  while  they  attended  on 
their  matters.  On  the  day  fortnight  from  that  in  which  Oates  had 
made  his  difeovery,  being  Saturday , he  went  abroad  in  the  mor- 
ning, and  was  feen  about  one  a clock  near  St.  Clemenfs  Church  $ but 
was  never  feen  anymore.  He  was  a punctual  man  to  good  hours: 

So  his  fervants  were  amazed  when  he  did  not  come  home.  Yet, 
he  having  an  ancient  mother  that  lived  at  Hamerfm'tthy  they 
fancied,  he  had  heard  fhe  was  dying,  and  fo  was  gone  to 
fee  her.  Next  morning  they  fent  thither,  but  heard  no  news  of 
him.  So  his  two  brothers,  who  lived  in  the  City,  were  fent  to. 

They  were  not  acquainted  with  his  affairs:  So  they  did  not  know 
whether  he  might  not  have  ftept  afide  for  debt;  fince  at  that 
time  all  people  were  calling  in  their  money,  which  broke  a great 
many.  But,  no  creditors  coming  about  the  houfe,  they  on  Tuef- 
^/aypublifhed  his  being  thus  loft.  The  Council  fate  upon  it,  end 
were  going  to  order  a fearch  of  all  the  houfes  about  the  town,* 
but  were  diverted  from  it,  by  many  ftories  that  were  brought 
them  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Sometimes  it  was  faid,  he  was  in- 
decently married  : And  the  feene  was  often  fhifted  of  the  places 
where  it  was  faid  he  was.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  officioufnefs 
in  this  matter,  and  the  laft  place  he  was  feen  at,  being  near 
Arundel  houfe,  brought  him  under  great  fufpicion.  On  Thurfday 
one  came  into  a Bookfeller’s  fhop  after  dinner,  and  faid,  he  was 
found  thruft  thro1  with  a fword.  That  was  preferitly  brought  as 
news  to  me:  But  the  reporter  of  it  was  not  known.  That  nightHisbody 
late  his  body  was  found  in  a ditch,  about  a mile  out  of  the  town, was  fou,,d; 
near  S t.Pancras  Church.  His  fword  was  thruft  thro’  him.  But  no 
blood  was  on  his  clothes,  or  about  him.  His  fhoes  were  clean. 

His  money  was  in  his  pocket.  But  nothing  was  about  his  neck. 

And  a mark  was  all  round  it,  an  inch  broad,  which  (hewed  he 
was  ftrangled.  His  breaft  was  likewife  all  over  marked  with 
bruifes:  And  his  neck  was  broken.  All  thislfaw,-  for  Dr.  Lloyd 
and  I went  to  view  his  body.  There  were  many  drops  of  white 
wax-lights  on  his  breeches,  which  he  never  ufed  himfelf.  And 
fince  only  perfons  of  quality,  or  Priefts,  ufe  thofe  lights,  this 
made  all  people  conclude  in  whofe  bands  he  muft  have  been.  Andie 
was  vifible  he  was  firft  ftrangled,  and  then  carried  to  that  place, 
where  his  fword  was  run  thro’  his  dead  body.  For  a while  it 
was  given  out,  that  he  was  a hypocondriacal  man,  and  had  kill- 
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1678  ed  himfelf.  Of  this  the  King  was  poffeffed,  till  Dr.  Lloyd  went 
*-/nrv-;and  told  him  what  he  had  feen.  The  body  lay  two  days  expoled, 
many  going  to  fee  it,  who  went  away  much  moved  with  the 
fight.  And  indeed  mens  fpirits  were  fo  fharpned  upon  it,  that 
we  all  looked  on  it  as  a very  great  happinefi,  that  the  people 
did  not  vent  their  fury  upon  the  Papifts  about  the  town; 

TheSeffion  of  Parliament  was  to  be  opened  within  three  days : 
covcry.  And  it  may  be  eafily  imagined  in  what  a temper  they  met.  The 
Court  party  were  out  of  countenance.  So  the  Country  party  were 
mafters  this  felfion.  All  Oates's  evidence  was  now  fo  well  believ- 
ed, that  it  was  not  fafe  for  any  man  to  feem  to  doubt  of  any 
part  of  it.  He  thought  he  had  the  Nation  in  his  hands,  and 
was  fwelledupto  a high  pitch  of  vanity  and  infolence.  And  now 
he  made  a new  edition  of  his  difeovery  at  the  bar  of  the  Houle 
of  Commons.  Hefaid,  the  Pope  had  declared  that  England  was  his 
Kingdom,  and  that  he  had  fent  over  commiflions  to  fevcral  perfons : 
And  had  by  thefe  made  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour  Chancellor, 
Lord  Pow'ts  Treafurer,  Sir  Wtlliam  Godolph'tn , then  in  Spain,  Privy 
Seal,  Coleman  Secretary  of  State,  Bellafts  General,  Petre  Lieutenant 
General,  Ratdiffe  Major  General,  Stafford  Paymafter  General,  and 
Langhorn  Advocate  General  $ befides  many  other  commiflions  for 
fubaltern  officers.  Thefe,  he  faid,  he  faw  in  Langhom’sch amber  $ 
and  that  he  had  delivered  out  many  of  them  himfelf,  and  faw  many 
more  delivered  by  others.  And  henowfwore,  upon  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  both  Coleman  and  Wakeman  were  in  the  plot,-  that 
Coleman  had  given  eighty  Guineas  to  four  ruffians,  that  went  to  Wind - 
for  laft  fummer,  to  ftab  the  King ; that  Wakeman  had  undertaken 
to  poifon  him,  for  which  10000/.  was  offered  him,  but  that  he  got 
the  price  raifed  to  1 jooo  /.  He  excufed  his  not  knowing  them,  when 
confronted  with  them  j and  faid,  thathewasthenfofpentbyalong 
examination,  and  by  not  fleeping  for  two  nights,  that  he  was  not 
then  matter  of  himfelf;  tho’it  feemed  very  ftrange,  that  he  fiiould 
then  have  forgot  that  which  he  made  now  the  main  part  of  his 
evidence,  and  ttiould  have  then  objected  only  reports  uponhear- 
fay,  when  he  had  fuch  matter  againft  them,  as  he  now  faid,  up- 
on his  own  knowledge.  And  it  feemed  not  very  congruous,  that 
thole  who  went  to  ftab  the  King  had  but  twenty  guineas  apiece, 
when  Wakeman  was  to  have  1 jooo  /.  for  a fafer  way  of  killing 
him.  Many  other  things  in  the  difeovery  made  it  feem  ill  di- 
gefted,  and  not  credible.  Bellafts  was  almoft  perpetually  ill  of 
the  gout.  Petre  was  a weak  man,  and  had  never  any  military 
command.  Ratdiffe  was  a man  that  lived  in  great  ftate  in  the 
North,  and  had  not  ftirred  from  home  all  the  laft  fummer. 
Oates  alfo  lwore,  he  delivered  a commiffion  to  be  a Collonel,  in 
May  laft,  to  Howard , the  Earl  of  Carlile’ s brother,  that  had  mar- 
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ried  the  Duchefs  of  Richmond.  But  a friend  of  mine  told  me,  1678 
he  was  all  that  month  at  Bath,  lodged  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
Howard , with  whom  he  was  every  day  engaged  at  play.  He  was 
then  miferably  ill  of  the  gout,  of  which  he  died  foon  after. 

Oates  did  alfo  charge  General  Lambert , as  one  engaged  in  the 
defign,  who  was  to  have  a great  poll,  when  fet  at  liberty.  But 
he  had  been  kept  in  prifon  ever  fince  the  Reftoration^  and  by 
that  time  had  loft  his  memory  and  fenfe.  But  it  was  thought 
ftrange,  that  fince  Oates  had  fo  often  faid,  what  I once  heard  him 
fay,  that  he  had  gone  in  among  them  on  defign  to  betray  them,  that 
he  had  not  kept  any  one  of  all  thefe  commiflions  to  be  real  proof 
in  fupport  of  his  evidence.  He  had  alfo  faid  to  the  King,  that 
whereas  others  ventured  their  lives  to  ferve  him,  he  had  ventured 
his  foul  to  ferve  him : And  yet  he  did  fuffer  the  four  ruffians  to 
go  to  Windfor  to  kill  him,  without  giving  him  any  notice  of  his 
danger.  Thefe  were  chara&ers  ftrong  enough  to  give  fufpicion, 
if  Coleman's  letters,  and  Godfrey's  murder,  had  not  feemed  fuch 
authentick  confirmations,  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  of  anything. 

Ttllotfon  indeed  told  me,  that  Langhorrts  wife,  who  was  ftill  as 
zealous  a Proteftant  as  he  was  a Papift,  came  oft  to  him,  and 
gave  him  notice  of  every  thing  fhe  could  difcover  among  them  ,• 
tho*  fhe  continued  a faithful  and  dutiful  wife  to  the  laft  minute 
of  her  huiband’s  life.  Upon  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  plot, 
before  Oates  had  fpoke  a word  of  commiflions,  or  had  accufed 
Langhorn,  (he  engaged  her  fon  into  fome  difcourfe  upon  thofe 
matters,  who  was  a hot  indifcrept  Papift.  He  faid,  their  de- 
figns  were  fo  well  laid,  it  was  impoflible  they  could  mifcarry : 

And  that  his  father  would  be  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  England-, 
for  he  had  (een  a commiflion  from  the  Pope,  conftituting  him 
Advocate  General.  This  he  told  me  in  Stillingfleet's  hearing. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  had  got  out  of  the  Tower  in  the  for- 
mer Seflion,  upon  his  fubmiflion,  to  which  it  was  not  eafy  to 
bring  him.  But  when  he  faw  an  army  raifed,  he  had  no  mind 
to  lie  longer  in  prifon.  The  matter  bore  a long  debate,  the  mo- 
tion he  had  made  in  the  King’s  bench  being  urged  much  againft 
him.  But  a fubmiflion  always  takes  off  a contempt.  So  he  got 
out.  And  now  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  he,  with  the  Lords 
EJfex  and  Halifax , were  the  governing  men  among  the  Lords. 

Many  hard  things  were  faid  againft  the  Duke.  Yet  when  they 
tried  to  carry  an  Addrefs  to  be  made  to  the  King  to  fend  him 
away  from  Court,  the  majority  was  againft  them. 

While  things  were  thus  in  a ferment  at  London , Bedlow  del i-£«/w$ 
vered  himfelf  to  the  magiftrates  of  Brtfiol , pretending  he  knew cv,dcace* 
the  fecret  of  Godfrey's  murder.  So  he  was  fent  up  to  London. 

The  King  told  me,  that  when  the  Secretary  examined  him  in 

his 
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\6vi  his  prefence,  at  his  firft  coining  he  faid  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
v^v>^/lplot;  but  that  he  had  heard  that  40000  men  were  to  come  over 
from  Spain,  who  were  to  meet  as  pilgrims  at  St.  Jago’s,  and  were 
to  be  (hip’d  for  England:  But  he  knew  nothing  of  any  fleet  that 
was  to  bring  them  over.  So  this  was  looked  on  as  very  extrava- 
gant. But  be  faid,  he  had  feen  Godfrey’s  body  at  Somerfet  houfe ; 
and  that  he  was  offered  4000  /,  by  a fervant  of  the  Lord  Bellafis , 
to  affift  in  carrying  it  away  : But  upon  that  he  had  gone  out  of 
town  to  Brijlol,  where  he  was  fo  purfued  with  horror,  that  it 
forced  him  to  difcover  it.  Bedlow  had  led  a very  vitious  life. 
He  had  gone  by  manyfalfe  names,  by  which  he  had  cheated  many 
perfons.  He  had  gone  over  many  parts  of  France  and  Spain,  as 
a man  of  quality.  And  he  had  made  a fhift  to  live  on  his  wits, 
or  rather  by  his  cheats.  So  a tendernefs  of  confcience  did  not 
feem  to  be  that  to  which  he  was  much  fubjedt.  But  the  very 
next  day  after  this,  when  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  he  made  a full  difcovery  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  plot,  and  of  the  Lords  in  the  tower:  For  all  thofe  againft 
whom  Oates  had  informed  were  now  prifoners.  The  King 
was  upon  this  convinced,  that  fome  had  been  with  Bedlow 
after  he  had  been  before  him,  who  had  inilrudted  him  in  this 
narration,  of  which  he  had  faid  the  night  before  that  he  knew 
nothing:  And  yet  he  not  only  confirmed  the  main  parts  of  Oates’s 
difcoveries,  but  added  a great  deal  to  them.  And  he  now  pre- 
tended, that  his  rambling  over  fo  many  places  of  Europe  was 
all  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  this  defign ; that  he  was  trailed 
with  the  fecret,  and  had  opened  many  of  the  letters,  which  he 
was  employed  to  carry. 

Other  proofs  Here  were  now  twowitneiTes  to  prove  the  plot,  as  far  as  fwear- 
ing  could  prove  it.  And  among  the  papers  of  the  Jefuites,  that 

ihedifcu-  Were  fejZed  on  when  they  were  clapt  up,  two  letters  were  found 
that  feemed  to  confirm  all.  One  from  Rome  mentioned  the 
fending  over  the  patents  j of  which  it  was  faid  in  the  letter,  that 
they  guefled  the  contents,  tbo’  their  patrons  there  carried  their 
matters  fo  fecretly,  that  nothing  was  known,  but  as  they  thought 
fit.  Tbejefuites,  when  examined  upon  this,  faid,  thefe  were  on- 
ly patents  with  relation  to  the  offices  in  their  order.  Another 
letter  was  writ  to  a Jefuite  in  the  countrey,  citing  him  to  come  to 
London  by  the  24th  of  /. Ipril ; which  was  the  day  in  which  Oates 
fwore  they  held  their  confult,  and  that  fifty  of  them  had  figned 
the  refolution  of  killing  the  King,  which  was  to  be  executed  by 
Grove  and  Pickering.  In  the  end  of  that  letter  it  was  added,  I 
need  not  enjoin  fecrecy,  for  the  nature  of  the  thing  requires  it. 
When  the  Jefuite  was  examined  to  this,  he  faid,  it  was  a (ummons 
for  a meeting  according  to  the  rule  of  their  order:  And  they 
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being  to  meet  during  the  fitting  of  the  Parliament,  that  was  the  1678 
particular  reafon  for  enjoining  fecrecy.  Yet,  while  mens  minds 
were  ftrongly  poffeffed,  thefe  anfwers  did  not  fatisfy,  but  were 
thought  only  ftiifts. 

At  this  time  Carftairs,  of  whofe  behaviour  in  Scotland  mention  Ctrftair's 
has  been  made,  not  having  met  with  thofe  rewards  that  he  ex-l>racli;“ 
petted,  came  up  to  London , to  accufe  Duke  Lauderdale , as  de- 
figning  to  keep  up  the  oppofition  that  was  made  to  the  laws  in 
Scotland,  even  at  the  time  that  he  feemed  to  profecute  Conventi- 
cles with  the  greateft  fury ; becaufe  he  had  often  drawn  the  chief 
of  their  teachers  into  fuch  fnares,  that  upon  the  advertifements 
that  he  gave  they  might  have  been  taken,  but  that  Duke  Lau- 
derdale had  negledted  it:  So  he  faw,  he  had  a mind  that  Con- 
venticles fhould  go  on,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  putting  the 
countrey  in  fuch  a flame  to  punifh  them.  This  he  undertook  to 
prove,  by  thofe  witneffes  of  whom  on  other  occafions  he  had 
made  ufe.  He  alfo  confeffcd  the  falfe  date  of  that  warrant  upon 
which  Baillie  had  been  cenfured.  He  put  all  this  in  writing,  and 
gave  it  to  the  Marcjuifs  of  Athol-,  and  prefled  him  to  carry  him  to 
Duke  Hamilton,  and  the  Earlof  Ktncardtn,  that  hemight  beg  their 
pardon,  and  be  affured  of  their  favour.  I was  againft  the  making 
ufe  of  fo  vile  a man,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

He  made  application  to  Lord  Cavendijh,  and  to  fome  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  to  whom  1 gave  fuch  a charatter  of  him, 
that  they  would  fee  him  no  more. 

While  he  was  thus  looking  about  where  he  could  find  a lucky^f/sin'u. 
piece  of  villany,  he  happened  to  go  into  an  eating  houfe  in  Co- 
vent garden,  that  was  over  againft  the  (hop  of  one  Staley,  the 
Popifh  Banker,  who  had  been  in  great  credit,  but  was  then  under 
fome  difficulties ; for  all  his  creditors  came  to  call  for  their  money. 

Staley  happening  to  be  in  the  next  room  to  Carftairs,  Carftairs 
pretended  he  heard  him  fay  in  French,  that  the  King  was  a rogue, 
and  perfccuted  the  people  of  God;  and  that  he  himfelf  would 
ftab  him,  if  no  body  elfe  would.  The  words  were  svrit  down, 
which  he  refolved  to  fwear  againft  him.  So  next  morning  he 
and  one  of  his  witneffes  went  to  him,  and  told  him  what  they 
would  fwear  againft  him,  and  alked  a fum  of  money  of  him.  He 
was  in  much  anxiety,  and  faw  great  danger  on  both  hands.  Yet  he 
chofe  rather  to  leave  himfelf  to  their  malice,  than  be  prey’d  on  by 
them.  Sohewasfeiz’don  : And  theyfwore  the  words  againft  him: 

And  he  was  appointed  to  be  tried  within  five  days.  When  I heard  who 
the  witnefles  were,  1 thought  I was  bound  to  do  what  I could  to 
flop  it.  So  I fent  both  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  the  At- 
torney General,  to  let  them  know  what  profligate  wretches  thefe 
witneffes  were.  Jones,  the  Attorney  General,  took  it  ill  of  me, 
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1678  that  I fhould  difparage  the  King’s  evidence.  The  thing  grew 
publick,  and  raifed  great  clamour  againft  me.  It  was  faid,  I was 
taking  this  method  to  get  into  favour  at  Court.  I had  likewife 
obferved  to  feveral  perfons  of  weight,  how  many  incredible 
things  there  were  in  the  evidence  that  was  given:  I wifhed  they 
would  make  ufe  of  the  heat  the  Nation  was  in  to  fecure  us  effec- 
tually  from  Popery:  We  faw  certain  evidence  to  carry  us  fo  far, 
as  to  graft  that  upon  it:  But  I wifhed  they  would  not  run  too 
haftily  to  the  taking  mens  lives  upon  fuch  teftimonies.  Lord  Hollis 
had  more  temper,  than  I expeded  from  a man  of  his  heat.  Lord 
Hallifax  was  of  the  fame  mind.  But  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  could 
not  bear  the  difcourfe.  He  faid,  we  mull  fupport  the  evidence; 
and  that  all  thofe  who  undermined  the  credit  of  the  witnefTes 
were  to  be  look’d  on  as  publick  enemies.  And  fo  inconftant  a 
thing  is  popularity,  that  I was  mod  bitterly  railed  at  by  thofe 
who  feemed  formerly  to  put  fome  confidence  in  me.  It  went  fo 
far,  that  Iwasadviled  not  to  ftir  abroad  for  fear  of  publick  affronts: 
But  thefe  things  did  not  daunt  me.  Staley  was  brought  to  his 
trial,  which  did  not  hold  long.  The  witnefTes  gave  a full  evi- 
dence againft  him:  And  he  had  nothing  to  offer  to  take  away 
their  credit.  He  only  fhewed  how  improbable  it  was,  that  in  a 
publick  houfe  he  fhould  talk  fuch  things  with  fo  loud  a voice  as 
to  be  heard  in  the  next  room,  in  a quarter  of  the  town  where 
almoft  every  body  underftood  French.  He  was  caft:  And  hepre- 
pared  himfelf  very  ferioufiy  for  death.  Dr.  Lloyd  went  to  fee 
him  in  prifon.  He  was  offered  his  life,  if  he  would  difeover 
their  plots.  He  protefted,  he  knew  of  none;  and  that  he  had 
not  faid  the  words  fworn  againft  him,  nor  any  thing  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  And  he  died  the  firft  of  thofe  who  fuffered  on  the  account  of 
the  plot.  Duke  Lauderdale , having  heard  how  I had  moved  in  this 
matter,  railed  at  me  with  open  mouth.  He  faid,  I had  ftudied  to 
fa vcStaley,  for  the  liking  I had  to  any  one  that  would  murder  the 
King.  And  he  infilled  this  into  the  King,  fo  that  he  repeated  it  in 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  to  a company  that  were  ftanding  about  him. 

Yetfo  foon  could  theKing  turn  to  make  ufe  of  a man  whom  he  had 
cenfured  fo  unmercifully,  that  two  days  after  this  he  fent  the  Earl 
of  Dunbarton,  that  was  a Papift,  and  had  been  bred  in  France, 
and  was  Duke  Hamilton's  brother,  to  me,  to  defire  me  to  come 
to  him  fecretly,  for  he  had  a mind  to  talk  with  me.  He  faid,  he  be- 
lieved I could  do  him  fervice,  if  I had  a mind  to  it.  And  the  See  of 
Chichefter  being  then  void,  he  faid,  he  would  not  difpofe  of  it,  till 
he  faw  whether  I would  deferve  it,  or  not.  Ialked,  if  he  fancied  I 
would  be  a fpy , or  betray  any  body  to  him.  But  he  undertook  to  me, 
that  the  King  lhould  alk  me  no  queftion,  but  fhould  in  all  points 
leave  me  to  my  liberty. 
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An  accident  fell  in,  before  I went  to  him,  which  took  off  i <57 8 
much  from  Oates’s  credit.  When  he  was  examined  by  the  Houfe-^pp^ 
of  Lords,  and  had  made  the  fame  narrative  to  them  that  he  hadwascharg- 
offered  to  the  Commons,  they  aflced  him,  if  he  had  now  named  piot' '' 
all  the  perfons  whom  he  knew  to  be  involved  in  the  plot  ? He  faid, 
there  might  be  fome  inferior  perfons  whom  he  had  perhaps  for- 
got, but  he  had  named  all  the  perfons  of  note.  Yet,  it  feems, 
afterwards  he  bethought  himfelf:  And  Mrs.  Elliot,  wife  to  Elliot 
of  the  bedchamber,  came  to  the  King,  and  told  bim,  Oates  had 
fomewhat  to  fwear  againft  the  Queen,  if  he  would  give  way  to  it. 

The  King  was  willing  to  give  Oates  line  enough,  as  he  exprelfed 
it  to  me,  and  fcemed  to  give  way  to  it.  So  he  came  out  with  a 
new  (lory,  that  the  Queen  had  fent  for  fome  Jefuites  to  Somerfet 
houfe;  and  that  he  went  along  with  them,  but  (laid  at  the 
door,  when  they  went  in;  where  he  heard  one,  in  a woman’s 
voice,  expreding  her  refentments  of  the  ufage  (he  had  met 
with,  and  alfuring  them  (he  would  affift  them  in  taking  off  the 
King:  Upon  that  he  was  brought  in,  and  prefented  to  her: 

And  there  was  then  no  other  woman  in  the  room  but  (lie.  When 
he  was  bid  defcribe  the  room,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  publick 
rooms  of  that  Court,  which  are  fo  great,  that  the  Queen,  who 
Was  a woman  of  a low  voice,  could  not  be  heard  over  it,  unlefs 
(he  had  drained  for  it.  Oates,  to  excufe  his  faying  that  he  could  not 
lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  any  befides  thofe  he  had  already  nam- 
ed, pretended,  thathe  thoughtthen  itwas  notlawful  to  accufe  the 
Queen.  But  this  did  not  fatisfy  people.  Bedlow,  to  fupport  this, 
fwore,  that  being  once  at  chapel  at  Somerfet  houfe,  he  faw  the 
Queen,  the  Duke,  and  fome  others  very  earned  in  difcourfe  in 
the  clofet  above-  and  that  one  came  down  with  much  joy,  and 
faid,  the  Queen  had  yielded  at  lad;  and  that  one  explained 
this  to  him  beyond  fea,  and  faid,  it  was  to  kill  the  King.  And, 
befides  Bedlovj’s  oath  that  he  faw  Godfrey’s  body  in  Somerfet  houfe, 
it  was  remembred,  that  at  that  time  the  Queen  was  for  fome 
days  in  fo  clofe  a retirement,  that  no  perlon  was  admitted. 

Prince  Rupert  came  then  to  wait  on  her,  but  was  denied  accels. 

This  raifed  a drange  fufpicion  of  her.  But  the  King  would  not 
fuffer  that  matter  to  go  any  farther. 

While  examinations  were  going  on,  and  preparation  was  mak-  A law  pad^ 
ing  for  the  trial  of  the  prifoners,  a bill  was  brought  into  the»  benkca 
Houfe  of  Commons,  requiring  all  members  of  either  Houfe,  and^J 
all  fuch  ns  might  come  into  the  King’s  Court,  or  prefence,  to 
take  a ted  againd  Popery;  in  which,  not  only  Tranfubdantiati- 
on  was  renounced,  but  the  wordlip  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  Saints,  as  it  was  pradtiled  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  declar- 
ed to  be  idolatrous.  This  pafled  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
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1678  without  any  difficulty.  But  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  Gunning,  Bi- 
l^yr>s-/ihop  of  Ely,  maintained,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  ido- 
latrous. He  was  anfwered  by  Barlow,  Bifhop  of  Lincoln.  The 
Lords  did  not  much  mind  Gunnings  arguments,  but  paffed  the 
bill.  And  tho’  Gunning  had  faid,  that  he  could  not  take  that 
tell  with  a good  confcience,  yet,  as  foon  as  the  bill  was  paft. 
With  a pro- he  took  it  in  the  croud  with  the  reft.  The  Duke  got  a provifo 
DukIor'he  to  be  put  in  it  for  excepting  himfelf.  He  fpoke  upon  that 
occafion  with  great  cameftnefs,  and  with  tear*  in  his  eyes. 
He  faid,  he  was  now  to  call  himfelf  upon  their  favour  in 
the  greateft  concern  he  could  have  in  this  world.  He  fpoke 
much  of  his  duty  to  the  King,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  Nation: 
And  folemnly  protefted,  that,  whatever  his  religion  might  be, 
it  Ihould  only  be  a private  thing  between  God  and  his  own 
foul,  and  that  no  effeCt  of  it  Ihould  ever  appear  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  provifo  was  carried  for  him  by  a few  voices. 
And,  contrary  to  all  mens  expectations,  it  part  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  There  was  alfo  a provifo  put  in,  excepting  nine  La- 
dies about  theQueen.  And  Ihe  faid,  Ihe  would  have  all  the  Ladies 
of  that  religion  caft  lots,  who  Ihould  be  comprehended.  Only 
Ihe  named  the  Duchefs  of  Portfmouth,  as  one  whom  Ihe  would 
not  expofe  to  the  uncertainty  of  a lot;  which  was  not  thought 
very  decent  in  her,  tho’  her  circumftances  at  that  time  required 
an  extraordinary  fubmiflion  to  the  King  in  every  thing. 
c-Amj.'s  Coleman  was  brought  to  his  trial.  Oates  and  Bedlow  fwore  flat- 
ly againft  him,  as  was  mentioned  before.  He  denied,  that 
he  had  ever  feen  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  in  his  whole 
life:  And  defended  himfelf  by  Oates' s not  knowing  him,  when 
they  were  firft  confronted,  nor  objecting  thofe  matters  to  him 
for  a great  while  after.  He  alfo  preffed  Oates  to  name  the  day 
in  Augufl,  in  which  he  had  fent  the  fourfcore  guineas  to  the  four 
ruffians.  ButOrtter  would  fix  on  no  day,  tho’  he  was  very  punctu- 
al in  matters  of  lefs  moment.  Coleman  had  been  out  of  town  al- 
moft  that  whole  month.  But,  no  day  being  named,  that  ferved 
him  in  no  ftead.  He  urged  theimprobability  of  his  talking  to  two 
fuch  men,  whom  he  had  by  their  own  confelfion  never  feen  be- 
fore. But  they  faid,  he  was  told  that  they  were  trufted  with  the 
whole  fccret.  His  letters  to  P.  de  la  Cbaije  was  the  heavieft  part 
of  the  evidence.  He  did  not  deny,  that  there  were  many  im- 
pertinent things  in  his  letters:  But,  he  faid,  he  intended  nothing 
in  them,  but  the  King’s  fervice  and  the  Duke’s:  He  never  in- 
tended to  bring  in  the  Catholick  religion,  by  rebellion,  or  by 
blood,  but  only  by  a toleration:  And  the  aid,  that  was  pray’d 
from  France,  was  only  meant  the  affiftance  of  money,  and  the  in- 
terpofition  of  that  Court.  After  a long  trial,  he  was  convicted : 
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And  fentence  patted  upon  him  to  die  as  a traitor.  He  continued  1 678 
to  his  laft  breath  denying  every  tittle  of  that  which  the  witnelTesv^^Nh-/ 
had  fworn  againft  him.  Many  were fent  to  him  from  bothHoufes, 
offering  to  interpofe  for  his  pardon,  if  he  would  confefs.  He 
Bill  protefted  his  innocence,  and  took  great  care  to  vindicate  the 
Duke.  He  faid,  his  own  heat  might  make  him  too  forward: 

For,  being  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  he  could  not 
but  with,  that  all  others  were  not  only  almott,  but  altogether, 
fuch  as  he  was,  except  in  that  chain ; for  he  was  then  in  irons : 

He  confeffed,  he  had  mixed  too  much  intereft  for  raifing  himfelf 
in  all  he  did,*  and  that  he  had  received  2joo  Guineas  from  the 
French  Embattador,  to  gain  fome  friends  to  his  matter,  but  that 
he  had  kept  them  to  himfelf:  He  had  adted  by  order  in  all  that 
he  had  done:  And  he  believed  the  King  knew  of  his  employ- 
ment, particularly  that  at  Bruffels . But,  tho’  he  feerned  willing 
to  be  queftioned  concerning  the  King,  the  Committee  did  not 
think  fit  to  do  it,  nor  to  report  what  he  faid  concerning  it:  On- 
ly in  general  they  reported,  that  he  fpoke  of  another  matter, 
about  which  they  did  not  think  fit  to  interrogate  him,  nor  to 
mention  it.  Littleton  was  one  of  the  Committee  ,*  and  gave  me 
an  account  of  all  that  pafs’d  that  very  night.  And  I found  his  be- 
haviour made  great  impreflion  on  them  all.  He  fuffered  with  And  csecu_ 
much  compofednefs  and  devotion ; and  died  much  better  than  hetioD- 
had  lived.  It  was  given  out  at  that  time,  to  make  the  Duke  more 
odious,  that  Coleman  was  kept  up  from  making  confefiions,  by 
the  hopes  the  Duke  fent  him  of  a pardon  at  Tyburn.  But  he 
could  not  be  fo  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that,  at  that  time,  it 
was  not  in  the  King’s  power  to  pardon  him,  while  the  tide  went 
fo  high. 

The  Nation  was  now  fo  much  alarmed,  that  all  people  were  fur- 
nifhingthemfelves  with  arms,  which  heightned  the  jealoufyof  the 
Court.  A bill  pafs’d  in  bothHoufes  for  raifing  all  the  Militia,  and 
for  keeping  it  together  for  fix  weeks : A third  parr,  if  I remem- 
ber right,  being  to  ferve  a fortnight,  and  fo  round.  I found, 
fome  of  them  hoped  when  that  bill  paft  into  a law,  they  would 
be  more  matters;  and  that  the  Militia  would  not  feparate,  till 
all  the  demands  of  the  two  Houfes  fhould  be  granted.  The  King 
rejected  the  bill,  when  offered  to  him  for  his  affent. 

I waited  often  on  him  all  the  month  of  December . He  came  The  King’s 
to  me  to  Chtffindts,  a Page  of  the  back  flairs ; and  kept  the  time^whoic1 
heattigned  me  to  a minute.  He  was  alone,  and  talked  much,  and mattcr- 
very  freely  with  me.  We  agreed  in  one  thing,  that  the  greateft  part 
of  the  evidence  was  a contrivance.  But  he  fufpe<5ted,  fome  had 
fet  on  Oates , and  inftrudted  him : And  he  named  the  Earl  of  Shafts - 
bury,  1 was  of  another  mind.  I thought  the  many  grofs  things 
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1678  in  his  narrative  (hewed,  there  was  no  abler  head  than  Oates, 
or  Tange,  in  the  framing  it : And  Oates  in  his  firft  ftory  had  co- 
vered the  Duke,  and  the  Minifters  fo  much,  that  from  thence  it 
feemed  clear  that  Lord  Shaftsbttry  had  no  hand  in  it,  who  hated 
them  much  more  than  he  did  Popery.  He  fancied,  there  was  a 
defign  of  a rebellion  on  foot.  I allured  him,  I faw  no  appear- 
ances of  it.  I told  him,  there  was  a report  breaking  out,  that 
he  intended  to  legitimate  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  He  anlwered 
quick,  that,  as  well  as  he  lov’d  him,  he  had  rather  fee  him  hang- 
ed. Yet  he  apprehended  a rebellion  fo  much,  that  he  feemed  not 
ill  pleafed  that  the  party  (hould  flatter  themfelves  with  that  ima- 
gination, hoping  that  would  keep  them  quiet  in  a dependance 
upon  himfelf:  And  he  fuffered  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  ufe  all 
methods  to  make  himfelf  popular,  reckoning  that  he  could  keep 
him  in  his  own  management.  He  was  furprifed,  when  I told 
him  that  Coleman  had  inflnuated  that  he  knew  of  all  their  fo- 
reign negotiations  ; or  at  leaft  he  feemed  fo  to  me.  I prefled 
him  much  to  oblige  the  Duke  to  enter  into  conferences  with  fome 
of  our  Divines,  and  to  be  prefent  at  them  himfelf.  This  would 
very  much  clear  him  of  jealoufy,  and  might  have  a good  effedt 
on  his  brother  : At  leaft  it  would  give  the  world  fome  hopes ; like 
what//e»»7lV.  of  France,  his  grandfather,  did,  which  kept  a party 
firm  to  him  for  fome  time  before  he  changed.  Heanfwered,thac 
his  brother  had  neither  Henry  IV.’s  underftanding,  nor  his  con- 
fidence: For  he  believed,  that  King  was  always  indifferent  as 
tothofe  matters.  He  would  not  hearken  to  this,  which  made  me 
incline  to  believe  a report  I had  heard,  that  the  Duke  had  got  a 
folemn  promife  of  the  King,  that  he  would  never  fpeak  to  him 
of  religion.  The  King  fpoke  much  to  me  concerning  Oates’s 
accufing  the  Queen,  and  acquainted  me  with  the  whole  progrefs 
of  it.  He  faid,  (he  was  a weak  woman,  and  had  fome  difagree- 
able  humours,  but  was  not  capable  of  a wicked  thing : And, 
confidering  his  faultinefs  towards  her  in  other  things,  he  thought 
it  a horrid  thing  to  abandon  her.  He  faid,  he  looked  on  falfe- 
hood  and  cruelty  as  the  greateft  crimes  nn  the  fight  of  God: 
He  knew,  he  had  led  a bad  life;  (of  which  he  fpoke  with  fome 
fenfe :)  But  he  was  breaking  himfelf  of  all  his  faults:  And  he 
would  never  do  a bafe  and  a wicked  thing.  1 fpoke  on  all  thefe 
fubjedts  what  1 thought  became  me,  which  he  took  well.  And 
I encouraged  him  much  in  his  refolution  of  not  expofing  the 
Queen  to  perifti  by  falfe  fwearing.  I told  him,  there  was  no 
poflibility  of  laying  the  heat  that  was  now  raifed,  but  by  changing 
his  Miniftry.  And  1 told  him  how  odious  the  Earl  of  Danby  was, 
and  that  there  was  a defign  againft  him : But  I knew  not  the  par- 
ticulars. He  faid,  he  knew  that  lay  at  bottom.  The  Army  was 
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not  yet  dilbanded  : And  the  King  was  in  great  ftraits  for  money.  1678 
The  Houfe  of  Commons  gave  a money  bill  for  this.  Yet  theyv-/^x^ 
would  not  truft  the  Court  with  the  dilbanding  the  Array:  But 
ordered  the  money  to  be  brought  into  the  chamber  of  London , 
and  named  a Committee  for  paying  off,  and  breaking  the  Army. 

I perceived  the  King  thought  I was  referved  to  him,  becaufe  I 
would  tell  him  no  particular  ftories,  nor  name  perfons.  Upon 
which  I told  him,  fince  he  had  that  opinion  of  me,  I faw  I could 
do  him  no  lervice,  and  would  trouble  him  no  more,*  but  he 
fhould  certainly  hear  from  me,  if  I came  to  know  any  thing  that 
might  be  of  any  conference  to  his  Perfon  or  Government. 

This  favour  of  mine  lafted  all  the  month  of  December  78.  I 
acquainted  him  with  Carfiair’s  pradtice  again!!  Duke  Lauderdale , 
and  all  that  I knew  of  that  matter,-  which  was  the  ground  on  • 
which  I had  gone  with  relation  to  Staley . The  King  told  Duke 
Lauderdale  of  it,  without  naming  me.  And  he  fent  for  Carfiairs , 
and  charged  him  with  it.  Carfiairs  denied  it  all;  but  faid,  that 
Duke  Hamilton  and  Lord  Ktncardm  had  prefs’d  him  to  do  it: 

And  he  went  to  the  King  and  affirmed  it  confidently  to  him. 

He  did  not  name  Lord  Athol , hoping  that  he  would  be  gentle  to 
him  for  that  reafon.  The  King  fpoke  of  this  to  Duke  Hamil - 
ton,  who  told  him  the  whole  ftory,  as  I had  done.  Lord  Athol 
upon  that  fent  for  Carfiairs , and  charged  him  with  all  this  foul 
dealing,  and  drew  him  near  a clofet,  where  he  had  put  two  wit- 
nelfes.  Carfiairs  faid,  that  fomebody  had  difcovered  the  matter 
to  Duke  Lauderdale , that  he  was  now  upon  the  point  of  majking 
his  fortune,  and  that  if  Duke  Lauderdale  grew  to  be  his  enemy, 
he  was  undone.  He  confelfed,  he  had  charged  Duke  Hamilton 
and  Lord  Kincardin  falfely : But  he  had  no  other  way  to  fave 
himfelf.  After  the  Marquifs  of  Athol  had  thus  drawn  everything 
from  him,  he  went  to  the  King  with  his  two  witnefles,  and  the  pa- 
per that  Carfiairs  had  formerly  put  in  his  hand.  Carfiairs  was  then 
with  the  King,  and  was,  with  many  imprecations,  juftifying  his 
charge  again!!  the  two  Lords:  But  he  was  confounded,  when  he 
faw  Lor d Athol.  And  upon  that  his  villany  appeared  fo  evidently, 
that  the  part  I had  adted  in  that  matter  was  now  well  under!!ood, 
and  approved  of.  Carfiairs  died,  not  long  after,  under  great  hor- 
ror; and  ordered  himfelf  to  be  caft  into  fome  ditch  as  a dog  ; for 
he  laid  he  was  no  better.  But  I could  never  hear  what  he  laid 
of  Staley's  bufinefs. 

While  all  matters  were  in  this  confufion,  a new  incident  hap- iet- 
pencd  that  embroiled  them  yet  more.  The  Earl  of  Danby  had  ■M'juntagiie 
broke  with  Mountague : But  he  knew  what  letters  he  had  writ  to  ouet  br0ught 
him,  and*  with  what  fecrets  he  had  trufted  him.  He  apprehend- 
ed Mountagne  might  accufe  him  : So  he  refolved  to  prevent  him. 

, 1 * Jenkins 
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1678  Jenkins,  who  was  then  at  Nimeguen,  writ  over,  according  to  a di-* 
reftion  Tent  him,  as  was  believed,  that  he  underftood  that  Moun- 
tague had  been  in  a fecret  correfpondence,  and  in  dangerous 
pradtices  with  the  Pope’s  Nuntio  at  Paris.  This  was  meant  of 
one  Con,  whom  I knew  well,  who  had  been  long  in  Rome:  And 
mod  of the  letters  between  England  and  Rome  thro’  hishands: 

He  was  a crafty  man,  and  knew  news  well,  and  loved  money : 
So  Mountague  made  ufe  of  him,  and  gave  him  money  for  fuch 
fecrets  as  he  could  draw  from  him.  Upon  Jenkins's  letter  the 
King  fent  a meffage  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  letting  them 
know  that  he  was  refolved  to  bring  Mountague  to  a trial,  for  being 
a confederate  with  Rome,  and  in  the  plot  to  bring  in  Popery  : And 
at  the  fame  time  he  fent  to  fecure  his  cabinets  and  papers.  This 
was  a device  of  Lord  Danby’s  to  find  his  own  letters,  and  deftroy 
them;  and  then  to  let  the  profecution  fall : Fortheyknew  theyhad 
nothing  againft  Mountague.  Ybut  Mountague  underftood  the  arts  of  a 
Court  too  well  to  be  eafily  catched;  and  had  put  a box,  in  which 
thole  letters  were,  in  fure  hands  out  of  the  way.  A great  de- 
bate rofe  upon  this  matter  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  was 
thought  a high  breach  of  privilege  to  feize  on  the  papers  of  a 
Member  of  their  Houfe,  when  there  was  nothing  of  treafon 
fworn  againft  him.  After  fome  hours  fpent  in  the  debate,  during 
which  Mountague  fat  filent  very  long;  at  laft,  when  the  box  was 
brought  to  him  from  the  perfon  to  whom  he  had  trufted  it,  he 
opened  it,  and  took  out  two  of  Lord  Danby’s  letters,  that  con- 
tained inftrudtions  to  him  to  treat  with  the  King  of  France  for 
300000  l.  a year  for  three  years,  if  a peace  fucceeded,  fince  it 
would  not  be  convenient  for  the  King  to  meet  a Parliament  in 
all  that  time,  and  he  was  charged  to  mention  no  part  of  this  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Winnington,  who  from  fmall  beginnings, 
and  from  as  fmall  a proportion  of  learning  in  his  profelfion,  in 
which  he  was  rather  bold  and  ready  than  able,  was  now  come 
to  be  Solicitor  General,  fell  feverelyupon  thofe  letters.  Hefaid, 
here  was  a Minifter,  who,  going  out  of  the  affairs  of  his  own 
province,  was  diredting  the  King’s  Embaffadors,  and  excluding 
the  Secretary  of  State,  whofe  office  it  was,  from  the  knowledge 
of  it:  Here  was  the  faith  of  England  to  our  Allies,  and  our  in- 
tereft  likewife,  fet  to  fale  for  French  money,  and  that  to  keep  off 
a Srftion  of  Parliament:  This  was  a defign  to  fell  the  Nation, 
and  to  fubvert  the  Government:  And  he  concluded,  that  was 
high  treafon.  Upon  which  he  moved,  that  Lord  Danby  lhould 
be  impeached  of  high  treafon.  The  Earl  of  Danby’s  party  was 
much  confounded.  They  could  neither  deny  nor  juftify  his  let- 
ters. But  they  argued,  that  they  could  not  be  high  treafon, 
fince  no  fuch  fadt  was  comprehended  in  any  of  the  ftatutes  of 
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treafon:  The  letters  Teemed  to  be  writ  by  the  King’s  order,  if?  8 

who  certainly  might  appoint  any  perfon  he  pleafed  to  Tend  his 
orders  to  his  Minifters  abroad  : They  reflected  on  the  bulinets 
of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  on  conftruftive  treafom,  which  was 
a device  to  condemn  a man  for  a faft  againft  which  no  law  did 
lie.  Matnard,  an  ancient  and  eminent  lawyer,  explained  the 
words  of  the  Statute  of  ay  Edward  III,  that  the  Courts  of  law 
could  not  proceed  but  upon  one  of  the  crimes  there  enumerated: 

But  the  Parliament  had  ftill  a power,  by  the  claufe  in  that  aft, 
to  declare  what  they  thought  was  treafon  : So  an  aft  pafs’d,  de- 
claring poifoning  treafon,  in  King  Henry  VIII.  ’s  time:  And,  tho’ 
by  the  Statute  it  was  only  treafon  to  confpire  againft  the  Prince 
of  Wales-,  yet  if  one  fhould  confpire  againft  the  whole  Royal  Fa- 
mily, when  there  was  no  Prince  of  Wales,  they  would  without 
doubt  declare  that  to  be  high  treafon. 

After  a long  debate  it  was  voted  by  a majority  of  above  feventy  And  hewn 
voices,  that  Lord  Danby  Ihould  be  impeached  of  high  treafon.  of 
And  the  impeachment  was  next  day  carried  up  to  the  Lords. r°“- 
The  Earl  of  Danby  juftified  himfelf,  that  he  had  ferved  the  King 
faithfully,  and  according  to  his  own  orders.  And  he  produced 
feme  of  Mount  ague's  letters,  to  (hew  that  at  the  Court  of  France 
he  was  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  their  intereft.  He  faid,  they 
knew  him  well  that  judged  fo  of  him ; for  he  was  indeed  an  ene- 
my to  it:  And,  among  other  reafons,  he  gave  this  for  one,  that 
he  knew  the  French  King  held  both  the  King’s  perfon  and  go- 
vernment under  the  laft  degree  of  contempt.  Thefe  words  were 
thought  very  ftrange  with  relation  to  both  Kings.  A great  de- 
bate arofe  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  concerning  the  impeachment; 
whether  it  ought  to  be  received  as  an  impeachment  of  high 
treafon,  only  becaufe  the  Commons  added  the  word  high 
treafon  in  it.  It  was  faid,  the  utmoft  that  could  be  made 

of  it,  was  to  fuppofe  it  true : But  even  in  that  cafe 
they  muft  needs  fay  plainly,  that  it  was  not  within  the  Sta- 
tute. To  this  it  was  anfwered,  that  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, that  brought  up  the  impeachment,  were  to  be  heard  to 
two  points:  The  one  was,  to  the  nature  of  the  crime:  The 
other  was,  to  the  trial  of  it:  But  the  Lords  could  not  take 
upon  them  to  judge  of  either  of  thefe,  till  they  heard  what  the 
Commons  could  offer  to  lupport  the  charge:  They  were  bound 
therefore  to  receive  the  charge,  and  to  proceed  according  to 
the  rules  of  Parliament,  which  was  to  commit  the  perfon  fo  im- 
peached, and  then  give  a Ihort  day  for  his  trial:  So  it  would 
be  foon  over,  if  the  Commons  could  not  prove  the  matter 
charged  to  be  high  treafon.  The  debate  went  on  with  great 
heat  on  both  fides:  But  the  majority  was  againft  the  commit- 
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1678  menr.  Upon  this,  it  was  vifible,  the  Commons  would  have  com- 
plained  that  the  Lords  denied  them  juftice.  So  there  was  no 
hope  of  making  up  the  matter.  And  upon  that  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued. 

This  was  varioufly  cenfured.  The  Court  condemned  Moun- 
tante  for  revealing  the  King’s  fecrets.  Others  faid,  that,  fince 
Lord  Danby  had  begun  to  fall  on  him,  it  was  reafonable  and 
natural  for  him  to  defend  himfclf.  The  letters  did  call  a very 
great  blemifh,  not  only  on  Lord  Danby,  but  on  the  King; 
who,  after  he  had  entred  into  alliances,  and  had  received  great 
fupplies  from  his  people  to  carry  on  a war,  was  thus  treating 
with  France  for  money,  which  could  not  be  alked  or  obtained 
from  France  on  any  other  account,  but  that  of  making  the  Con- 
federates accept  of  lower  terms,  than  otherwife  they  would  have 
Hood  on ; which  was  indeed  the  felling  of  the  Allies  and  of  the 
publick  faith.  All  that  the  Court  faid  in  excufe  for  this  was, 
that,  fince  the  King  fawa  peace  was  refolved  on,  after  he  had  put 
himielf  to  fo  great  a charge  to  prepare  for  war,  it  was  reafon- 
able for  him  to  be  reimburfed  as  much  as  he  could  from  France : This 
was  ordinary  in  all  treaties,  where  the  Prince  that  defired  a peace  was 
made  to  buy  it.  This  indeed  would  have  juftified  the  King,  if  it  had 
been  demanded  above  board : But  fuch  underhand  dealing  was  mean 
and  dilhonourable:  And  it  was  faid,  that  the  States  went  into  the 
peace  with  fuch  unreafonable  earneftnefs  upon  the  knowledge,  or 
at  leaft  the  fufpicion,  that  they  had  of  fuch  pra&ices.  This  gave  a 
new  wound  to  the  King’s  credit  abroad,  or  rather  it  opened  the 
old  one  : For  indeed  after  our  breaking  both  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
and  the  Tripple  Alliance,  we  had  not  much  credit  to  lofe 
abroad.  None  gained  fo  much  by  this  difeovery,  as  Secre- 
tary Coventry ; fince  now  it  appeared,  that  he  was  not  trufted 
with  thofe  ill  pra&ices.  He  had  been  feverely  fallen  on  for  the 
fam’d  faying  of  the  murder  of  forty  men.  Birch  aggravated  the 
matter  heavily;  and  faid,  it  feemed  he  thought  the  murder  of 
forty  men  a very  fmall  matter,  fince  he  would  rather  be  guilty  of 
ir,  than  oppofe  an  Alliance  made  upon  fuch  treacherous  views. 
Coventry  aniwered,  that  he  always  fpoke  to  them  fincerely,  and 
as  he  thought;  and  that  if  an  Angel  from  Heaven  fhould  come 
and  fay  otherwife,  (at  this  they  were  very  attentive  to  fee  how 
he  could  clofe  a period  fo  ftrangely  begun,)  he  wasfure,  he  fhould 
never  get  back  to  Heaven  again,  but  would  be  a fallen  and  a 
lying  angel.  Now  the  matter  was  well  underftood,  and  his  cre- 
dit was  let  on  a fure  foot. 

Afrer  the  prorogation,  the  Earl  of  Danby  faw  the  King’s  af- 
fairs, and  the  (late  of  the  Nation  required  a fpcedy  Seflion.  He 
faw  little  hope  of  recovering  himielf  with  that  Parliament,  in 
which  fo  great  a majority  were  already  fo  deeply  engaged.  So  he 
3 entred 
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entred  into  a treaty  with  fome  of  the  Country  party  for  a new  1678 
Parliament.  He  undertook  to  get  the  Duke  to  be  lent  out  of  the  '''"V"'-— ' 
way  againft  the  time  of  its  meeting.  Lord  Hollis,  Littleton,  Bof- 
cawen,  and  Hambden  were  fpoke  to.  They  were  all  fo  apprehen- 
live  of  the  continuance  of  that  Parliament,  and  that  another 
let  of  Minifters  would  be  able  to  manage  them  as  the  Court 
pleafed,  that  they  did  undertake  to  fave  him  if  he  could  bring 
thefe  things  about.  But  it  was  underftood,  that  he  mud  quit  his 
poft,  and  withdraw  from  affairs.  Upon  which  they  promifed 
their  afliftance  to  carry  off  his  impeachment  with  a mild  cenfure. 

The  Duke  went  into  the  advice  of  a diffolution  upon  other 
grounds.  He  thought,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  had  engaged 
with  fo  much  heat  in  the  matter  of  the  Plot,  that  they  could  ne- 
ver be  brought  off,  or  be  made  more  gentle  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion. He  thought,  a new  Parliament  would  aft  in  a milder 
Brain,  and  not  fly  fo  high;  or  that  they  would  give  no  money, 
and  fo  the  King  and  they  would  break:  For  he  dreaded  'nothing 
fo  much  as  the  bargains  that  were  made  with  the  prefent  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  Popery  was  always  to  be  the  facrifice.  Thus 
both  the  Duke  and  Lord  Danby  joined  in  advancing  a diflo- 
lution,  which  was  not  refolved  on  till  the  'January  following. 

la  December,  Ireland,  Whitebread,  and  Fenwick,  three  Jefuites;  The  trial  of 
and  Grove  and  Pickering,  two  of  the  fervant’s  in  the  Queen’s fndfomc 
chapel,  were  brought  to  their  trial.  Oates  and  Bedlow  fworeolhers- 
home  againft  Ireland,  that  in  Augujl  laft  he  had  given  particular 
orders  about  killing  the  King.  Oates  l wore  the  fame  againft  the 
other  two  Jefuites.  But  Bedlow  fwore  only  upon  hear-fay  againft 
them.  So,  tho’  they  had  pleaded  to  their  inditement,  and  the 
jury  was  fworn,  and  the  witnefles  examined ; yet,  when  the  evi- 
dence was  not  found  full,  their  trial  was  put  off  to  another  time, 
and  the  jury  was  not  charged  with  them.  This  looked,  as  if  it  was 
refolv’d  that  they  muff  not  be  accquitted.  I complained  of  this  to 
Jones:  But  he  faid,  they  had  precedents  for  it.  I always  thought, 
that  a precedent  againft  realon  fignified  no  more,  but  that  the 
like  injuftice  had  been  done  before.  And  the  truth  is,  the  Crown 
has,  or  at  leaft  had,  Inch  advantages  in  trials  of  treafon,  that  it 
feems  ftrange  how  any  perfon  was  ever  acquitted.  Ireland,  in 
his  own  defence,  proved  by  many  witneffes,  that  he  went  from 
London  on  the  fecond  of  Augujl  to  Stafford/hire,  and  did  not 
come  back  till  the  twelfth  of  September.  Yet,  in  oppofition  to 
that,  a woman  fwore  that  fhe  faw  him  in  London  about  the  mid- 
dle of  Augujl.  So,  fince  he  might  have  come  up  poft  in  one  day, 
and  gone  down  in  another,  this  did  not  fatisfy.  Oates  and  Bed- 
low  fwore  againft  Grove  and  Pickering,  that  they  undertook  to 
(hoot  the  King  at  U'indfor-,  that  Grew  was  to  haveijoo/.  for 
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1678  it;  and  that  P/c/kr/wgchofe  thirty  thoufand  mattes,  which,  ataihil- 
ling  a mafs,  amounted  to  the  fame  fum : They  attempted  it 
three  feveral  times  with  a piftol:  Once  the  flint  was  loofe:  At 
another  time  there  was  no  powder  in  thetpan : And  the  third  time 
the  piftol  was  charged  only  with  bullets.  This  was  ftrange  fluff. 
But  all  was  imputed  to  a fpecial  providence  of  God  : And  the 
whole  evidence  was  believed.  So  they  were  convi&ed,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  But  they  denied  to  the  laft  every  particu- 
lar that  was  fworn  againft  them. 

Duple's  This  began  to  fhake  the  credit  of  the  evidence,  when  a more 

evidence.  COmpofed  and  credible  perfon  came  in  to  fupport  it.  One  Dug- 
dale,  that  had  been  the  Lord  Afion's  bailiff,  and  lived  in  a fair  re- 
putation in  the  country,  was  put  in  prifon  for  refilling  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  fupremacy.  He  did  then,  with  many  impre- 
cations on  himfelf,  deny,  that  be  knew  of  any  plot.  But  after- 
wards he  made  a great  difeovery  of  a correfpondence  that  Evers , 
the  Lord  Afhtort s Jefuite,  held  with  the  Jefuites  in  London ; who 
had  writ  to  Evers  of  the  delign  of  killing  the  King,  and  defired 
him  to  find  out  men  proper  for  executing  it,  whether  they  were 
gentlemen  or  not.  This,  he  fwore,  was  writ  plain  in  a letter 
from  Whttebread , the  Provincial,  dire&ed  to  himfelf:  But  he 
knew  it  was  meant  for  Evers . Evens,  and  Govan,  another  Jefuite, 
preffed  this  Dugdale  to  undertake  it : They  promifed  he  fhould 
be  canonized  for  it:  And  the  Lord  Stafford  offered  him  joo  l,  if 
he  would  fet  about  it.  He  was  a man  of  fenle  and  temper  ; and 
behaved  himfelf  decently;  and  bad  fomewhat  in  his  air  and  de- 
portment that  difpofed  people  to  believe  him:  So  that  the  King 
himfelfbegan  to  think  there  was  fomewhat  in  the  Plot,  tho’ he  had 
very  little  regard  either  to  Oates  or  Bedlow.  Dugdale’s  evidence 
was  much  confirmed  by  one  circumftance.  He  had  talked  of  a 
Juftice  of  peace  in  IVeJlminfter  that  was  killed,  on  the  Tuefday 
after  Godfrey  was  mifs’d:  So  that  the  news  of  this  muft  have 
been  writ  from  London  on  the  Saturday  night’s  poll.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  a fecret:  And  fo  he  talk’d  of  it  as  news  in  an  ale- 
houfe.  The  two  perfons,  he  faid  he  fpoke  it  to,  remembred  no- 
thing of  it,  the  one  being  the  minifter  of  the  parilh:  But  feve- 
ral others  fwore  they  had  heard  it.  He  faw  this,  as  he  fwore,  in 
a letter  writ  by  Harcourt  the  Jefuite  to  Evers,  in  which  Godfrey  was 
named.  But  he  added  a ftrange  ftory  to  this,  which  he  faid 
Fevers  told  him  afterwards ; that  the  Duke  had  fent  to  Coleman, 
when  he  was  in  Newgate,  to  perfuade  him  to  difeover  nothing, 
and  that  he  defired  to  know  of  him,  whether  he  had  ever  dif- 
covered  their  defigns  to  any  other  perfon  ■,  and  that  Coleman  fent 
back  anfwer,  that  ne  had  fpoke  of  them  to  Godfrey , but  to  no  other 
man  : Upon  which  the  Duke  gave  order  to  kill  him.  This  was 
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never  made  publick,  till  the  Lor d Stafford's  trial.  And  I wasamaz-  1678 
ed  to  fee  fuch  a thiug  break  out  after  fo  long  a Silence.  It  looked 
like  an  addition  to  Dugdale's  firft  evidence ; tho’  he  had  been 
noted  for  having  brought  out  all  his  difcoveries  at  once.  The 
Earl  of  Effex  told  me,  he  fwore  it  in  his  firft  examination  : But, 
fince  it  was  only  upon  hear-fay  from  Evers , and  fo  was  nothing 
in  law,  and  yet  would  heighten  the  fury  againft  the  Duke,  the 
King  charged  Dugdale  to  fay  nothing  of  it. 

At  the  fame  time  a particular  difcovery  was  made  of  Godfrey' s p™*" 
murder.  Prance , agoldfmith,  that  wrought  for  the  Queen’s  cha- mur-" 
pel,  had  gone  from  his  houfe  for  two  or  three  days,  the  weekdcr' 
before  the  murder.  And  one  that  lodged  in  his  houfe,  calling 
that  to  mind,  upon  Bedlow's  fwearing  he  faw  the  body  in  Somerfet 
houfe,  fancied  that  this  was  the  time  in  which  he  was  from  home, 
and  that  he  might  be  concerned  in  that  matter ; tho’  it  appeared 
afterwards,  that  his  abfence  was  the  week  before.  He  laid,  he 
went  from  his  own  houfe,  fearing  to  be  put  in  prifon,  as  many 
were,  upon  fufpicion,  or  on  the  account  of  his  religion.  Yet 
upon  this  information  he  was  feized  on,  and  carried  to  IVeftmin- 
jler.  Bedlow  accidentally  pafs’d  by,  not  knowing  any  thing  con- 
cerning him  : And  at  firft  fight  he  charged  fomebody  to  feize  on 
him  ; for  he  was  one  of  thofe  whom  he  faw  about  Godfrey's  body. 

Yet  he  denied  every  thing  for  fome  days.  Afterwards  he  con- 
feffed,  he  was  concerned  in  it:  And  he  gave  this  account  of  it: 

Girald  and  Killy,  two  priefts,  engaged  him  and  three  others  into 
it;  who  were  Green , that  belonged  to  the  Queen’s  chapel,  Hill, 
that  had  ferved  Godden , the  moft  celebrated  writer  among  them, 
and  Berry , the  porter  of  Somerfet  houfe.  He  faid,  thefe  all,  ex- 
cept Berryy  had  feveral  meetings,  in  which  the  priefts  perfuaded 
them  it  was  no  fin,  but  a meritorious  action,  to  difpatch  Godfrey , 
who  had  been  a bufy  man  in  taking  depositions  againft  them, 
and  that  the  taking  him  off  would  terrify  others.  Prance  named 
an  alehoufe,  where  they  ufed  to  meet:  And  the  people  of  that 
houfe  did  confirm  this  of  their  meeting  there.  After  they  had 
refolved  on  it,  they  followed  him  for  feveral  days.  The  mor- 
ning before  they  killed  him ,Htll  went  tohishonfe  to  fee  if  he  was 
yet  gone  out,  and  fpoke  to  his  maid.  And,  finding  he  was  yet  at 
home,  they  ftaid  for  his  coming  out.  This  was  confirmed  by 
the  maid,  who,  upon  Hill's  being  taken,  went  to  Newgate,  and, 
in  a croud  of  prifoners,  diftinguilhed  him,  and  faid,  he  was  the 
perfon  that  aiked  for  her  mafter  the  morning  before  he  was 
loft.  Prance  laid,  they  dogged  him  into  a place  near  St.  Clement's 
Church,  where  he  was  kept  till  night.  Prance  was  appointed 
to  be  at  Somerfet  houfe  at  night.  And,  as  Godfrey  went  by  the  wa- 
ter gate,  two  of  them  pretended  to  be  hot  in  a quarrel.  And  one 
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167%  run  out  to  call  a Juftice  of  peace,  and  fo  prefled  Godfrey  to  go  in 
and  part  them.  He  was  not  ealily  prevailed  on  to  do  it.  Yet  he  did 
at  laft.  Green  then  got  behind  him,  and  pulled  a cravat  about  his 
neck,  and  drew  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  ftrangled  him.  Upon 
that  Girald  would  have  run  him  thro’ : But  the  reft  diverted  him  from 
that,  by  reprefenting  the  danger  of  adifcovery  by  the  blood’s  being 
feenthere.  Upon  that  they  carried  his  body  up  to  Godden’s  room,  of 
which  /7/7/had  the  key,  Godden  being  then  in  France.  Two  days  after 
that  they  removed  it  to  a room  crofs  the  upper  court,  which  Prance 
could  never  defcribe  particularly.  And,  that  not  being  found  a con- 
venient place,  they  carried  it  back  toGodden’s  lodgings.  At  laft  it 
was  refolved  to  carry  it  out  in  the  night  in  a ledan  to  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  town,  and  from  thence  to  caft  it  into  fome 
ditch.  On  IVednefday  a ledan  was  provided.  And  one  of  the  cen- 
tinels  fwore  he  faw  a fedan  carried  in:  But  none  faw  it  brought 
out.  Prance  faid,  they  carried  him  out,  and  that  Green  had 
provided  a horfe,  on  whofe  back  he  laid  him,  when  they  were  got 
clear  of  the  town:  And  then  he  carried  him,  as  he  believed,  to  the 
place  where  his  body  was  found.  This  was  aconfiftingftory,  which 
was  (upported  in  fome  circumftances  by  collateral  proofs.  He  added 
another  particular,  that,  fome  days  after  the  fa&,  thofe  who  had  been 
concerned  in  it,  and  two  others,  who  were  in  the  fecret,  appointed 
to  meet  itBow,  where  they  talked  much  of  that  matter.  This  was 
confirmed  byafervantof  that  houfe,  who  was  coming  in  and  out  to 
them,  and  heard  them  often  mention  Godfrey’s  name.  Upon  which 
he  ftood  at  the  door  out  of  curiofity  to  hearken  : But  one  of  them 
came  out,  and  threatened  him  for  it.  The  priefts  were  not  found : But 
Green,  Hid,  and  Berry  were  apprehended  upon  it.  Yet  fome  days 
after  xhis,Prance  defired  to  be  carried  to  the  King, who  would  not  fee 
him,  but  in  Council:  And  he  denied  allthathehadformerlyfworn, 
and  faid  itwasallafidlion.  But  as  foon  as  he  was  carried  back  to  pri- 
fon,  be  fent  the  keeper  of  Newgate  to  the  King  to  tell  him,  that  all  he 
had  fworn  was  true,  but  that  the  horror  and  confufion  hewas  in  put 
him  on  denying  it.  Y et  he  went  off  from  this  again,  and  denied  every 
thing.  Dr.  Lloyd  was  upon  this  fent  to  him  to  talk  with  him.  Atfirft 
he  denied  every  thing  to  him.  But  Dr.  Lloyd  faid  tome,  thathewas 
almoft  dead  thro’  the  diforder  of  his  mind,  and  with  cold  in  his  body. 
But  after  that  Dr.  LloydhzA  made  a fire,  andcaufedhimtobeputina 
bed,  and  began  to  difeourfe  the  matter  with  him,  he  returned  to  his 
confeffion  j which  he  did  in  fucha  manner,  that  Lloyd  faid  to  me, 
itwasnotpoffibleforhimtodoubt  of  his  fincerityin  it. 

Some  con-  So,  he  perfifting  in  his  firft  confeffion,  Green,  Hill  and  Berry  were 

demnej  for  brought  to  their  trial.  Bedlow  and  Prance,  with  all  the  circumftances 

denying  it.  formerly  mentioned,  were  the  evidence  againlt  them.  On  the  other 
hand  they  brought  witnefles  to  prove,  that  they  came  home  in  a 
2 good 
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good  hour  on  the  nights,  in  which  the  fad  was  faid  to  be  done.  1678 
Thole  that  lived  in  Goddert s lodgings  depofed,  that  no  dead  body 
could  be  brought  thither,  for  they  were  every  day  in  the  room 
that  Prance  had  named.  And  the  centinels  of  that  night  of  the 
carrying  him  out  faid,  they  faw  no  fedan  brought  out.  They  were, 
upon  a full  hearing,  convided  and  condemned.  Green , and  HtU , 
died,  as  they  had  lived,  Papifts ; and,  with  folemn  proteftations, 
denied  the  whole  thing.  Berry  declared  himfelf  a Proteftant,*  and 
that  tho’  he  had  changed  his  religion  for  fear  of  lofing  his  place, 
yet  he  had  ftill  continued  to  be  one  in  his  heart.  He  faid,  he  looked 
on  what  had  now  befallen  him,  as  a juft  judgment  of  God  upon  him 
for  that  diftimulation.  He  denied  the  whole  matter  charged  on  him. 

He  feemed  to  prepare  himfelf  ferioufly  for  death : And  to  the  Jaft 
minute  he  affirmed  he  was  altogether  innocent.  Dr . Uoyd  attended 
on  him,  and  was  much  perfuaded  of  his  fincerity.  Prance  [wore  no- 
thing  againft  him,  but  that  he  aftifted  in  the  fad,  and  in  carrying 
about  the  dead  body.  So  Lloyd  reckoned,  that,  thofe  things  being 
done  in  the  night,  Prance  might  have  miftaken  him  for  fome  other 
perfbn,  who  might  belike  him,  confidering  the  confufion  that  fo 
much  guilt  might  have  put  him  in.  He  therefore  believed,  Prance 
had  fworn  rafhly  with  relation  to  him,  but  truly  as  to  the  main  of 
the  fad.  The  Papifts  took  great  advantage  from  Berry's  dying  a 
Proteftant,  and  yet  denying  all  thatwasfworn  againfthira,  tho’he 
mighthave  had  his  life  if  he  would  have  confelfed  it.  They  faid, 
this  (hewed  it  was  not  from  the  dodrine  of  equivocation,  or  from 
the  power  of  abfolution,  or  any  other  of  their  tenets,  that  fo  many 
died,  denying  all  that  was  fworn  againft  them,  but  from  their  own 
convidion.  And  indeed  this  matter  came  to  be  charged  on  Dr. 

Lloyd , as  if  he  had  been  made  a tool  for  bringing  Berry  to  this 
feeming  conversion,  and  that  all  was  done  on  defign  to  cover  the 
Queen.  But  I faw  him  then  every  day,  and  was  well  affured  that  he 
aded  nothing  in  it,  but  what  became  his  profeffion,  with  all  pofli- 
ble fincerity.  Prance  began,  after  this,  to  enlarge  his  difeoveries. 

He  faid,  he  had  often  heard  them  talk  of  killing  the  King,  and  of 
fettingon  a general  maffacre,  after  they  had  raifed  an  Army.  Dug- 
dale  alfo  faid,  he  had  heard  themdifeourfeof  a maffacre.  The  me- 
mory of  the Irifh  maffacre  was  yet  fo  frefh,  as  to  raife  a particular 
horror  at  the  very  mention  of  this,*  tho’ where  the  numbers  were 
fo  great  as  in  Irelandi  that  might  have  been  executed,  yet  there 
feemed  to  be  noocafion  to  apprehend  the  like,  where  the  numbers 
were  in  fo  great  an  inequality,  as  they  were  here.  Prance  did  alfo 
fwear,  that  a fervant  of  the  Lord  Powis  had  told  him  that  there 
was  one  in  their  family  who  had  undertaken  to  kill  the  King  ^ but 
that  fome  days  after  he  told  him,  they  were  now  gone  off  from  that 
defign.  It  looked  very  ftrange,  and  added  no  credit  to  his  other  evi- 
dence 
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dence,  that  the  Papifts  (hould  be  thus  talking  of  killing  the  King,  as 
if  it  had  been  a common  piece  of  news.  But  there  are  leafons  of  be- 
lieving, as  well  as  of  dilbelieving : And  believing  was  then  fo  much  in 
feafon,  that  improbabilities  or  inconfiftencies  werelittleconfidered. 
Nor  was  it  fafe  fo  much  as  to  make  refleftions  on  them.  That  was 
called  the  blafting  of  the  plot,  and  difparaging  the  King’s  evidence : 
Tho’  indeed  Oates  and  Bedlow  did,  by  their  behaviour,  detract  more 
from  their  own  credit,  than  all  their  enemies  could  have  done.  The 
former  talked  of  all  perfons  with  infufferable  infolence : And  the 
other  was  a fcandalous  libertine  in  his  whole  deportment. 

The  Lord  Chief  Juftice  at  that  time  was  Sir  William  Scroggs,z  man 
more  valued  for  a good  readinefs  in  fpeaking  well,  than  either  for 
learning  in  his  profeftion,  or  for  any  moral  virtue.  His  life  had  been 
indecently  fcandalous,  and  his  fortunes  were  very  low.  He  was  raifed 
by  the  Earl  of  Dauby’s  favour,  firft  to  be  a Judge,  and  then  to  be  the 
Chief  Juftice.  And  it  was  a melancholy  thing  to  fee  fo  bad,  fo  igno- 
rant,and  fo  poor  a man  raifed  up  to  that  great  poft.  Yet  he,now  feeing 
how  the  ftream  run,  went  into  it  with  fomuch  zeal  and  heartinefs, 
that  he  was  become  the  favourite  of  the  people.  But,  when  he  faw  the 
King  had  an  ill  opinion  of  it,  he  grew  colder  in  the  purfuit  of  it.  He 
began  to  negleft  and  check  the  witneffes  : Upon  which,  they,  who 
behaved  themfelves  as  if  they  had  been  the  Tribunes  of  the  people, 
began  to  rail  at  him.  Yet  in  all  the  trials  he  fet  himfelf,  even  with 
indecent  earneftnefs,  to  gettheprifoners  to  be  always  caft. 

Another  witnefs  came  in  foon  after  thefe  things,  Jennifon , the 
younger  brother  of  a Jefuite,  and  a gentleman  of  a family  and 
eftate.  He,  obferving  that  Ireland  had  defended  himfelf  againft 
Oates  chiefly  by  this,  that  he  was  in  Staffordshire  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Angujl  till  the  IIth  of  September,  and  that  he  had  died  af- 
firming that  to  be  true,  feemed  much  furprized  at  it;  and  upon  that 
turned  Proteftant.  Forhefaid,  he  faw  him  in  London  on  the  19*  of 
Autujl,  on  which  day  he  fixed  upon  this  account,  that  he  faw  him 
the  day  before  he  went  down  in  theftage  coach  to  York,  which  was 
proved  by  the  books  of  that  office  to  be  the  io"1  of  Auguft.  He  faid, 
he  was  come  to  town  from  Wmdfor:  And  hearing  that  Ireland  was  in 
town  he  went  to  fee  him,  and  found  him  drawing  off  his  boots. 
Ireland  Hiked  him  news,  and  in  particular,  how  theKing  was  attended 
at  JVmdfor?  And  when  heanfwered,  that  he  walked  about  very  care- 
lefty  with  very  few  about  him,  Ireland  kerned  to  wonder  at  it, and  faid, 
it  would  be  eafy  then  to  take  him  off:  To  which  Jennifon  anfwered 
quick  God  forbid:  But  Ireland  (aid,  he  did  not  mean  that  it  could  be 
lawfully  done.  Jennifon,  in  the  letter  in  which  he  writ  this  up  to  a 
friend  in  London,  added,  that  he  remembred  an  inconfiderable 
paffage  or  two  more,  and  that  perhaps  Smith  (a  Prieft  that  had  lived 
with  his  Father)  could  help  him  to  one  ortwomorecircumftances 
j relating 
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relating  to  thofe  matters  r But  he  protefted,  as  he  defired  the  for-  1678 
givenels  of  his  fins,  and  the  falvation  of  his  foul,  that  he  knew  no 
more  ; and  wifhed  he  might  never  fee  the  face  of  God,  if  he  knew  any 
more.  This  letter  was  printed.  And  great  ufe  was  made  of  it,  to  (hew 
how  little  regard  was  to  be  had  to  thofe  denials,  with  which  fo  many 
had  ended  their  lives.  But  this  man  in  the  fummer  thereafter  pub- 
liihed  a long  narrative  of  his  knowledge  of  the  plot.  Hefaid,  him- 
felf  had  been  invited  to  aflift  in  killing  the  King.  He  named  the 
four  ruffians  that  went  to IVindfor  to  doit.  And  he  thought  to  have 
reconciled  this  to  his  letter,  by  pretending  thefe  were  thecircum- 
ftances,  that  he  bad  not  mentioned  in  it.  Smith  Aid  alfo  change  his 
religion;  anddepofed,  that,  when  he  was  it  Rome,  he  was  told  in 
general  of  thedefign  of  killing  the  King.  He  was  afterwards  difco- 
vered  tobeaviciousman.  Yet  he  went  no  farther  than  to  fwear,  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  thedefign  in  general,  but  not  with  theper- 
fons  that  were  employed  in  it.  By  thefe  witnefles  the  credit  of  the 
plot  was  univerfally  eftablifhed.  Yet,  no  real  proofs  appearing,  be- 
fides  Coleman’s  letters  and  Godfrey’s  murder,  theKing,  bya  procla- 
mation, did  offer  both  a pardon  and  100  /.  to  any  one  that  would 
come  in,  and  make  further  difeoveries.  This  was  thought  too  great 
a hire  to  purchafe  witnefles.  Money  had  been  offered  to  thofe  who 
fhould  bring  in  criminals.  Butitwasfaid  to  be  a new  and  indecent 
praftice  to  offer  fo  much  money  to  men,  that  fhould  merit  ic  by 
fwearing ; And  it  might  be  too  great  an  encouragement  to  perjury. 

While  the  witnefles  were  weakning  their  own  credit,  fomeP™aic« 
praftices  were  difeovered,  that  did  very  much  fupport  it.  wiracir'i 
Reading , a lawyer  of  fomefubtilty,butof  no  vertue,  was  employ- dirco,c,c4 
ed  by  the  Lords  in  theTowerto  folicit  their  affairs.  Heinfinuated 
himfelf  much  into  Bedlow's  confidence,  and  was  much  in  his  com- 
pany : And,  in  the  hearing  of  others,  he  was  always  preffing  him  to 
tell  all  he  knew.  He  lent  him  money  very  freely,  which  the  other 
wanted  often.  And  hefeemed  at  firft  todefign  only  to  find  out  fome- 
what  that  fhould  deftroy  the  credit  of  his  teftimony . But  he  ventured 
on  other  pradtices;  and  offered  him  much  money,  if  he  would  turn 
his  evidence  againft  the  Popifh  Lords  only  into  a hear-fay,  fo  that  it 
fhould  not  come  home  againft  them.  Reading  faid,  Bedlow  began  the 
propofition  to  him  ; and  employed  him  to  fee  how  much  money 
thefeLords  could  give  him, if  he  fhould  bring  them  off:  Upon  which, 

Reading , as  he  pretended  afterwards,  feeing  that  innocent  blood  was 
like  to  be  fhed,  was  willing,  even  by  indecent  means,  to  endeavour  to 
preventit.  YethefreedtheLordsintheTower.  He  faid,  they  would 
not  promife  a farthing  : Only  the  Lord  Stafford  faid,  he  would  give 
himfelf  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  which  he  might  difpofeof  as 
he  plealed.  While  Reading  was  driving  the  bargain,  Bedlow  was 
too  hard  for  him  at  his  own  trade  of  craft : For,  as  he  acquainted 
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1678  both  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  Earl  of  EJfex,  with  the  whole  negotia- 
tion,  from  the  firftftepof  it,  fo  he  placed  twowitnefles  fccretly  in 
his  chamber,  when  Reading  was  to  come  to  him  ■,  and  drew  him  into 
thofe  difcourfes,  which  difcovered  the  whole  practice  of  that  cor- 
ruption. Reading  had  likewife  drawn  a paper,  by  which  he  fhewed 
him  with  howfew  and  fmall  alterations  he  could  foften  hisdepofiti- 
on,  fo  as  not  to  affetft  the  Lords.  With  thefe  witne(Tes,and  this  paper, 
Bedlo-w  charged  Reading.  The  whole  matter  was  proved  beyond  con- 
tradiction. And, as  this  raifed  his  credit,  fo  it  laid  a heavy  load  on  the 
Popilh  Lords,-  tho’ the  proofs  came  home  only  to  Reading,  and  he 
was  fet  in  the  pillory  for  it.  Bedlow  made  a very  ill  ufe  of  thisdifco- 
very,  which  happened  in  March,  to  cover  his  having  fworn  againft 
Whntebread  and  Fenwick  only  upon  hear-fay  in  December : For,  being 
refolved  to  fwear  plain  matter  upon  his  own  knowledge  againft 
them,  when  they  Ihould  be  brought  again  on  their  trial,  he  faid, 
Reading  had  prevailed  on  him  to  be  eafy  to  them,  as  he  called  it ,-  and 
that  he  had  faid  to  him  that  the  Lords  would  take  the  faving  of  thefe 
Jefuites,  as  an  earneft  of  what  he  would  do  for  themfelves ; tho’ it  was 
not  very  probable,  that  thefe  Lords  would  have  abandoned  Ireland , 
wheu  they  took  fuch  care  of  the  other  Jefuites.  The  truth  was,  he 
ought  to  have  been  fet  afide  from  being  a witnefs  any  more,fince  now 
by  his  own  confeflion  he  had  fworn  falflyin  that  trial:  He  had  firft 
fworn,  he  knew  nothing  of  his  own  knowledge  againft  the  two  Je- 
fuites, and  afterwards  he  fwore  copioufly  againft  them,  and  upon  his 
own  knowledge.  IVyld,  a worthy  and  ancient  Judge,  faid  upon 
that  to  him,  that  he  was  a perjured  man,  and  ought  to  come  no  more 
intoCourts,  buttogohome,  andrepent.  Yet  all  this  was  paft  over, 
as  if  it  had  been  of  no  weight : And  the  Judge  was  turned  out  for  his 
plain  freedom.  There  was  foon  after  this  another  practice  difcovered 
concerning  Oates.  Some  that  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Danby  con- 
verfcd  much  with  Oates’s  his  fervants.  They  told  them  many  odious 
things  that  he  was  daily  fpeaking  of  the  King,  which  looked  liker 
one  that  intended  to  ruin  than  to  fave  him.  One  of  thefe  did  alfo  af- 
firm, that  Oates  had  made  an  abominable  attempt  upon  him  not  fit 
to  be  named.  Oates  fuelled  this  out,  and  got  his  fervants  to  deny  all 
that  they  had  faid,  and  to  fallen  it  upon  thofe  who  had  been  with 
them,  as  a praftice  of  theirs : And  they  were  upon  that  likewife  fet 
on  the  pillory.  And,  to  put  things  of  a fort  together,  tho’  they 
happen’d  not  all  at  once  : OneTasborongh ,that  belonged  to  theDuke’s 
court,  entred  into  fome  correfpondence  with  Dugdale,  who  was 
courting  a kinfwoman  of  his.  It  was  propofed,  ihtu  Dugdale  Ihould 
fign  a paper,  retrafting  all  that  he  had  formerly  fworn,  and  Ihould 
upon  that  go  beyond  fea,  for  which  he  was  promifed,  in  theDuke’s 
name,  a confiderable  reward.  He  had  written  the  paper,  aswasde- 
fired  : But  he  was  too  cunning  for  Tasborough,  and  he  proved  his 
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pra&ices  upon  him.  He  pretended  he  drew  the  paper  only  to  draw  1678 
the  other  further  on,  that  he  might  be  able  to  penetrate  the  deeper 
into  their  defigns.  Tasborough  waj  fined,  and  let  in  the  pillory  for 
tampering  thus  with  the  King’s  evidence. 

This  was  the  true  ftate  of  the  plot,  and  of  thewitneflesthatprov-RcBcaiom 
ed  it j which  1 have  open’d  as  fully  as  was  polfible  for  me : And  1 had  ^>"|‘lJ,evj 
particular  occafions  to  be  well  intruded  in  it.  Here  was  matterdl:n«- 
enough  to  work  on  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  the  Nation: 

So  it  was  nottobewondredat,  if  Parliaments  were  hot,  and  Juries 
were  eafy  in  this  profecution.  The  vifible  evidences  that  appeared, 
made  all  people  conclude  there  was  great  plotting  among  them. 

And  it  was  generally  believed,  that  the  bulk  of  what  was  fworn  by 
the  witnefles  was  true,  tho’ they  had  by  all  appearance  dreffed  it  up 
with  incredible  circumftances.  What  the  men  of  learning  knew 
concerning  their  principles,  both  of  depofing  of  Kings,  and  of 
the  lawfulnefs  of  murdering  them  when  fo  depofed,  made  them  ca- 
fily  conclude,  that  fince  they  faw  the  Duke  was  fo  entirely  theirs, 
and  thattheKingwasfolittle  to  be  depended  on,  theymight  think 
the  prefent  conjundlure  was  not  to  be  loft.  And  fince  the  Duke’s 
eldeft  daughter  was  already  out  of  their  hands,  they  might  make 
the  more  hafteto  fet  the  Duke  on  the  throne.  The  tempers,  as  well 
as  the  morals,  of  the  Jefuites,  made  it  reafonable  to  believe,  that  they 
were  not  apt  to  neglett  fuch  advantages,  nor  to  ftickatany  fort  of 
fallhood  in  order  to  their  own  defence.  The  dodtrine  of  probability, 
befidcs  many  other  maxims  that  are  current  among  them,  made  ma- 
ny give  little  credit  to  their  witnefles,  or  to  theirmoft  folemndeni- 
als,  even  at  their  execution.  Many  things  were  brought  to  (hew, 
that  by  the  cafuiftical  divinity  taught  among  them,  and  publifhed 
by  them  to  the  world,  there  was  no  pradtice  fo  bad,  but  that  the 
dodtrines  of  probability,  and  of  ordering  the  intention,  might 
juftify  it.  Yet  many  thought,  that,  what  dodtrines  foever  men 
might  by  a fubtilty  of  fpeculation  be  carried  into,  the  approaches 
of  death,  with  the  ferioufnefs  that  appeared  in  their  deportment, 
muft  needs  work  fo  much  on  the  probity  and  candor  which  feemed 
rooted  in  human  nature,  that  even  immoral  opinions,  maintained 
in  the  way  of  argument,  could  not  then  refill  it.  Several  of  our  Di- 
vines went  far  in  this  charge,  againft  all  regard  to  their  dying 
fpeechcs  j of  which  fomeof  our  own  Church  complained,  as  inhu- 
man and  indecent. 

In  January  a new  Parliament  was  lummoned.  The  cledtions  1679 
were  carried  with  great  heat,  and  went  almoft  every  where  againft 
the  Court.  LordZ)«»£yrefolved  to  leave  the  Treafury  at  Lady  day. 

And  in  that  time  he  made  great  advantage  by  feveral  payments 
which  begot  the  King  to  order,  thatwcredueuponfuchflightpre- 
tences,  that  it  was  believed  he  had  a large  {hare  of  them  to  liimlelf: 
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11579  S°  that  lie  left  the  Treafury  quite  empty.  He  perfuaded  the  King  td 
fend  the  Duke  beyond  fea,  that  fo  there  might  be  no  colour  for  (u(- 
pefting  that  the  counfels  were  influenced  by  him.  He  endeavoured 
roperfuade  the  Duke,  that  it  was  fit  for  him  to  go  out  of  the  way.  If 
the  King  and  the  Parliament  came  to  an  agreement,  he  might  de- 
pend on  the  promife  that  the  King  would  make  him,  of  recalling 
him  immediately : And  if  they  did  not  agree,  no  part  of  the  blame 
could  be  cation  him;  which  muft  happen  otherwiie,  if  he  (laid  ftill 
at  Court.  Yet  norhetorick  would  have  prevailed  on  himtogo,if  the 
King  had  not  told  him  pofitively,  it  was  for  both  their  fervice,  and 
fo  it  muft  be  done. 

The  Duke  Before  he  went  away,  the  King  gave  him  all  pofliblefatisfaCion 

rent  beyond  wjt|1  relition  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  become  very  po- 
pular, and  his  creatures  were  giving  it  out,  that  he  was  the  King’s 
lawful  fon.  So  the  King  made  afolemn  declaration  in  Council,  and 
both  figned  it  and  took  his  oath  on  it,  that  he  was  never  married,  nor 
contract'd  to  that  Duke’s  mother;  nor  to  any  other  woman,  except 
to  his  prefentQueen.  The  Duke  was  fen t away  upon  very  Ihort  warn- 
ing, not  without  many  tears  (lied  by  him  at  parting,  tho’ the  King 
filed  none.  He  went  firft  to  Holland,  and  then  to  Bruffels,  where  he 
was  but  coldly  received. 

At  the  opening  the  Parliament  \oMarch , the  parting  with  an  only 
brother,  to removealljealoufy,wasmagnified  with  all  the  pomp  of 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham's  eloquence.  Lord  Danhy'%  friends  were  in 
fome  hopes,  that  the  great  fervices  which  he  had  done  would  make 
matters  brought  againft  him  to  be  handled  gently.  But  in  the  manage, 
ment  he  committed  fome  errors,  that  proved  very  unhappy  to  him. 

Seimttur  and  he  had  fallen  into  fome  quarrellings,  both  being 
very  proud  and  violent  in  their  tempers.  Seimourhad  in  thelaftSe^ 
fion  (truck  in  with  that  heat  againft  Popery,  that  he  was  become  po- 
pular upon  it.  So  he  managed  the  matter  in  this  new  Parliament, 
that  tho’  the  Court  named  Meres  yet  hewaschofen  Speaker.  The 
nomination  of  the  Speaker  was  underftood  to  come  from  the  King, 
tho’ he  was  net  named  as  recommending  theperfon.  Yet  a Privy 
Counfellor  named  one:  And  it  was  underftood  to  be  done  by  or- 
der. And  the  perfon  thus  named  was  put  in  the  chair,  and  was 
next  day  prefented  to  the  King,  who  approved  the  choice.  When 
Seimour  was  next  day  prefented  as  the  Speaker,  the  King  refufed 
to  confirm  theeleCion.  Hefaid,  he  had  other  occafions  for  him, 
which  could  not  be  difpenfed  with,  fpon  this, great  heats  arofe,with 
a long  and  violent  debate.  It  was  find,  the  Houle  had  the  choice  of 
their  Speaker  in  them,  and  that  their  prefenting  the  Speaker  was 
only  a lolemn  (hewing  him  to  the  King,  fuch  as  was  the  prefenting 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London  in  the  Exchequer;  but  that 
the  King  was  bound  to  confirm  their  choice.  This  debate  held  a 
week,  and  created  much  anger.  x a 
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A temper  was  found  at  laff.  Seimour's  elecftion  was  let  fall ; Bntthe  1670 
point  was  fettled,  that  the  right  of  elefting  was  in  the  Houle,  and 
that  the  confirmation  was  a thing  of  courfe.  So  another  was  chofen 
Speaker.  And  the  Houfe  immediately  fell  on  Lord  Dauby.  Thofe 
who  intended  to  ferve  him  faid,  the  heat  this  difpute  had  raifed 
which  was  imputed  wholly  to  him,  had  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
do  it.  But  he  committed  other  errors.  He  took  out  a pardon  under 
theGreatSeal.  TheEarlof  Nottingham  ixub  not  ventureto  pafs  it. 

So  the  King  ordered  the  Seal  to  be  put  to  the  pardon  in  his  own 
prefence.  And  thus,  according  to  Lord  Nottingham’s  figure  when 
he  was  afterwards  queftioned  about  it,  it  did  not  pafs  thro’ the  or- 
dinary methods  of  production,  but  was  an  immediate  effect  of  his 
Majefty’s  power  of  creating.  He  alfo  took  out  a warrant  to  be  Mar- 
<juifs  of  Carmarthen.  And  the  King,  in  a fpeech  to  the  Parliament, 
laid,  he  had  done  nothing  but  by  his  order ; and  therefore  he  had 
pardoned  him;  and,  if  there  was  any  defect  in  his  pardon,  he  would 
pals  it  over  and  over  again,  till  it  Ihould  be  quite  legal. 

Upon  this  a great  debate  was  raifed.  Some  queftioned  whether o^p,r. 
theK.ing  s pardon,  especially  when  palled  in  bar  fco  an  impeachment  rfon  ^ lhc 
was  good  in  law.:  This  would  encourage  ill  Minifters,  who  would  bSm“d 
always  fure  of  a pardon,  and  fo  would  act  more  boldly,  if  they cam^1"' 
faw  fo  eafy  a way  to  be  fccurcd  againftthe  danger  of  impeachments  :mons' 

The  King’s  pardon  did  indeed  fecure  one  dgainft  all  profecution  at 
hisfuit:  But,  as  inthecafe  of  murder  an  appeal  lay,  from  which 
the  King’s  pardon  did  not  cover  the  perfon,  fince  the  King  could  no 
more  pardon  the  injuries  done  his  people,  than  he  could  forgive 
the  debts  that  were  owing  to  them ; fo  from  a parity  of  reafou  it  was 
inferred,  that  fince  the  offences  of  Minifters  of  State  were  injuries 
done  the  publick,  the  King’s  Pardon  could  not  hinder  a profecu- 
tion m Parliament,  which  feemed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  fecurities 
and  mofteffential  parts  of  ourconftitution.  Yet  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  faid,  that  the  power  of  pardoning  was  a main  article  of  the 
King’s  Prerogative:  None  had  ever  yet  been  annulled • The  law 
had  made  this  one  of  the  trufts  of  the  Government,  without  any 
limitation  upon  it : All  arguments  againft  it  might  be  good  reafons 
for  the  limiting  it  for  the  future : But  what  was  already  paft  was  good 
in  law,  and  could  not  be  broke  thro’.  The  temper  propofed  was 
that  upon  LordZWy’s  going  out  ofthe  way,  an  Aft  of  b.milhmen^ 

Ihould  pafs  againft  him,  likethat  whichhadpaft  againft  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  Upon  that,  when  the  Lords  voted  that  he  fhould  be 
committed,  he  withdrew.  So  a bill  of  banifhment  paffed  in  the 
Houfeof  Lords,  and  was  fent  down  to  the  Commons.  Hmninoton 
ell  on  it  there  in  a moll  furious  manner.  He  faid,  it  was  an  A eft  to 
let  all  Minifters  fee  what  was  the  worft  thing  that  could  happen 
to  them,  after  they  had  been  engaged  in  the  blacked:  defi<m<  and 
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1679  had  got  great  rewards  of  wealth  and  honour:  All  they  could  faffer 
^/YV  Was,  to  be  obliged  to  live  beyond  fea.  This  enflamed  the  Houfe  fo, 
that  thofe,  who  intended  to  have  moderated  that  heat,  found  they 
could  not  (lop  it.  Littleton  fent  for  me  that  night,  to  try  if  it  was 
pofliblc  to  mollify Urtnnington.  We  laidbeforehim,  that  theKing 
feemed  brought  near  adifpofition  to  grant  everything  that  could 
be  defired  of  him : And  why  muft  an  attainder  be  brought  on,  which 
would  create  a breach  that  conld  not  be  healed?  The  Earl  of  Danby 
wasrefolved  to  bear  abanilhment ; but  would  come  in,  rather  than 
be  attainted,  and  plead  his  pardon:  And  then  theKing  was  upon 
the  matter  made  the  party  in  the  profecution,  which  might  ruin 
all : We  knew  how  bad  a Minifter  he  had  been,  and  had  felt  the 
ill  effefts  of  his  power:  But  the  publick  was  to  be  preferred  to  all 
other  conftderations.  But  IVinningt on  was  then  fo  entirely  in  Moun- 
iague’s  management,  and  was  fo  blown  up  with  popularity,  and  fo 
much  provoked  by  being  turned  out  ofthe  place  of  SolicitorGeneral, 
that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on.  It  was  offered  afterwards  from  the 
Court,  as  Littleton  told  me,  both  that  Lord  Danby  lhould  by  Adi  of 
Parliament  be  degraded  from  his  Peerage,  aswellasbanifhed,  and 
that  an  Adi  (hould  pafs  declaring  for  the  future  no  pardon  (hould  be 
pleaded  in  bar  to  an  impeachment.  But  the  fury  of  the  time  was  fuch, 
tbatall  offers  were  rejedled.  And  fo  avery  probable  appearanceof 
fettling  the  Nation  was  loll:  For  the  bill  for  banifhing  Lord  Dan- 
by was  thrown  out  by  the  Commons.  And  inflead  of  it  a bill  of 
attainder  was  brought  in.  TheTreafury  was  put  in  commiflion. 
The  Earl  of  Effex  was  put  at  the  head  of  it.  And  Hide  and  Godolphin 
were  two  of  the  commiflion.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  was  broughc 
over  from  France,  and  made  Secretary  of  State.  And  Lord  Effex  and 
Lord  Sunderland  joined  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  to  prefs  the 
King  to  change  hiscounfels,  and  to  turn  to  another  method  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  take  the  men  of  the  greatefl  credit  into  his  con- 
fidence. Lord  Effex  was  much  blamed  for  going  in  fo  early  into  the 
Court,  before  the  reft  were  brought  in.  He  faid  to  me,  he  did  it  in  the 
profped  of  working  the  change  that  was  afterwards  effected.  Lord 
Sunderland  alfo  told  me,  that  the  King  was  eafy  in  the  bringing  in 
Lord  Shaftsbury j for  he  thought  he  was  only  angry  in  revenge, 
becaufe  he  was  not  employed  ; but  that  he  had  fo  ill  an  opinion  of 
Lord  Hallifax,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  get  over  that.  The  Duke  of 
Monmouth  told  me,  that  he  had  as  great  difficulty  in  overcoming 
that,  as  ever  in  any  thing  that  he  fludied  to  bring  theKing'to. 
a new  At  lad  the  King  was  prevailed  on  todifmifs  the  whole  Council, 
Cuunci.  was  aj[  macle  up  of  Lord  Danby’s  creatures.  And  the  chief 

men  of  both  Houfes  were  brought  into  it.  This  was  carried  with  fo 
much  fecrecy.that  it  was  not  fo  much  as  fufpefted,till  the  day  bafore 
it  was  done.  The  King  was  weary  of  the  vexation  he  had  been  long 
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in,  anddefircdtobefetateafe.  And  at  that  time  he  would  have  done  1679 
any  chi  ng  to  get  an  end  put  to  the  Plot,  and  to  the  fermentation  that^~v^' 
was  now  over  the  whole  Nation  : So  that,  if  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
would  have  let  the  matter  of  Lord  Danby’s  pardon  fall,  and  have 
accepted  of  limitations  on  his  brother,  infteadof  excluding  him, 
he  was  willing  to  have  yielded  in  every  thing  elfc.  He  put  like- 
wife  the  Admiralty  and  Ordnance  into  commiflions:  Out  of  all 
which  the  Duke’s  creatures  were  fo  excluded,  that  they  gave  both 
him  and  themfelves  for  loft.  But  the  hatred  tha tMountague  bore 
hold  Dauby,  and  Lord  Shaftsbury’s  hatred  to  the  Duke,  fpoiled  all 
this.  There  were  alfo  many  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  whofind- 
ing  themfelves  forgot,  while  others  were  preferred  to  them,  refolv- 
ed  to  make  themfelves  confiderable.  And  theyinfufed  into  a great 
manyamiftruftof  all  that  was  doing.  It  wasfaid,  the  King  was  ftill 
what  he  was  before.  No  change  appeared  in  him.  Andall  this  was 
only  an  artifice  to  lay  the  heat  that  was  in  the  Nation,  to  gain  fo  ma- 
ny over  to  him,  and  fo  to  draw  money  from  the  Commons.  So  they 
refolved  to  give  no  money,  till  all  other  things  ihould  be  firft  fettled. 

No  part  of  the  change  that  was  then  made  was  more  acceptable  than 
that  of  the  Judges : For  Lord  Danby  had  brought  in  fome  fad 
creatures  to  thofe  important  pofts.  And  Jones  had  the  new  mo- 
delling of  the  Bench.  And  he  put  in  very  worthy  men,  in  the  room 
of  thofe  ignorant  Judges  that  were  now  difmifs’d. 

The  main  point  in  debate  was,  what  fecurity  the  King  Ihould  offer  Deb«« 
to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Nation  upon  the  account  of  the  Duke’s  fuc-^E^ia-6 
celfion.  The  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  propofed  theexcludinghimfiraply,li00' 
and  making  the  lucceffion  to  go  on,  as  if  he  was  dead,  as  the  only 
mean  that  was  eafy  and  fafe  both  for  the  Crown  and  the  peo- 
ple : This  was  nothing  but  the  difinheriting  the  next  heir, 

which  certainly  the  King  and  Parliament  might  do,  as  well  as 
any  private  man  might  difinherit  his  next  heir,  if  he  had  a mind 
to  it.  The  King  would  not  confent  to  this.  He  had  faithfully 
promifed  the  Duke,  that  he  never  would.  Andhe  thought,  if  Atfts 
of  Exclufion  were  once  begun,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  flop  them ; but 
that  upon  any  difeontent  at  the  next  heir,  they  would  be  fet  on  : 
religion  wasnowthe  pretence:  But  other  pretences  would  be  found 
out,  when  there  was  need  of  them:  This  infenfibly  would  change 
the  nature  of  the  Engli/h  Monarchy : So  that  from  being  hereditary 
it  would  become  elective.  The  Lords  of  Effex  and  Halifax  upon 
this  propofed  fuch  limitations  of  the  Duke’s  authority,  when  the 
Crown  Ihould  devolve  on  him,  as  would  difable  him  from  doing 
any  harm,  either  in  Church  or  State : Such  as  the  taking  out  of  his 
hand  all  power  in  Ecclefiaftical  matters,  the  difpofal  of  the  pub- 
lick  money,  with  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  lodging 
thefcinbothHoufes  of  Parliament  j and  that  whatever  Parliament 
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was  in  being,  or  the  laft  that  had  been  in  being  at  the  King’s  death, 
fhould  meet,  without  a new  fummons,  upon  it,  and  affume  the  admini- 
ftration  of  affairs.  Lord  Shaftsbury  argued  again  ft  this,  asmuchmore 
prejudicial  to  the  Crown  than  the  exclufion  of  one  heir:  For  this 
changed  the  whole  Government,  and  fet  up  a Democracy  inftead  of  a 
Monarchy.  Lord  Halifax's  arguing  now  to  much  againft:  the  danger 
of  turning  the  Monarchy  to  be  elective,  was  the  more  extraordinary 
in  him,  becaufehehad  made  an  hereditary  Monarchy  thefubje&of 
his  mirth  ,•  and  had  often  faid,  who  takes  a coachman  to  drive  him, 
becaufe  his  father  was  a good  coachman  ? Yet  he  was  now  jealous  of 
a fmall  (lip  in  the  fucceffion.  But  at  the  fame  time  he  ftudied  to  infufe 
into  fomeazealfor  a Commonwealth.  And  to  thefe  he  pretended, 
that  he  preferred  limitations  to  an  exclufion  : Becaufe  the  one  kept 
up  the  Monarchy  ftill,  only  pafting  over  one  perfon • whereas  the 
other  brought  us  really  into  a Commonwealth,  as  foon  as  we  had  a 
Popifh  King  over  us.  And  it  was  faid  by  Tome  of  his  friends,  that  the 
limitations  propofed  were  fo  advantageous  to  publick  liberty,  that 
a man  might  be  tempted  to  wilh  for  a Popifh  King,  to  come  at  them. 

Upon  this  great  difference  of  opinion,  a fa&ion  was  quickly  form- 
ed in  the  new  Council.  The  Lords  Efftx  ^Sunderland  and  Halit  fax 
declaring  for  limitations,  and  againft  the  Exclufion,-  while  Lord 
Shaftsbury , now  made  Prefident  of  the  Council,  declared  highly 
forit.  They  took  much  pains  on  him  to  moderate  his  heat : But  he 

was  become  fo  intolerably  vain,  that  he  would  not  mix  with  them 
unlefs  he  might  govern.  So  they  broke  with  him  : And  the  other 
three  were  called  the  Triumvirate.  Lord  Effex  applied  himfelfto 
thebufinefs  of  theTreafury,  to  the  regulating  the  King’s  expence,  • 
and  the  improvement  of  the  Revenue.  His  clear,  tho’  flow,  fenfe 
made  him  very  acceptable  to  the  King.  Lord  Halifax  ftudied  to 
manage  the  King’s  fpirit,  and  to  gain  an  afeendant  there  by  a lively 
and  libertine  converfation.  Lord  Sunderland  managed  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  had  the  greateft  credit  with  the  Duchefs  of  Portfmontb . 
After  it  was  agreed  on  to  offer  the  limitations,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
by  order  from  the  King  made  the  propofition  to  both  Houfes.  The 
Duke  was  ftruck  with  the  news  of  this,  when  it  came  to  him  to  Bruf- 
fels.  I faw  a letter  writ  by  his  Duchefs  the  next  poft:  In  which  fhe 
wrote,  that  as  for  all  the  high  things  that  were  faid  by  their  enemies 
they  looked  for  them,  but  that  fpeech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  was 
afurprize,  and  a great  mortification  to  them.  Their  apprehenfions 
of  that  did  not  hang  long  upon  them.  The  Exclufion  was  become 
the  popular  expedient.  So,  after  much  debating,  a bill  was  ordered 
for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York.  I will  give  you  here  a fhortabftra<5t 
of  all  that  was  faid,  both  within  and  without  doors,  for  and  acrainft 
the  Exclufion.  h 
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Thofe  who  argued  for  it  laid  it  down  for  a foundation,  that  every  1678 
perfon,  who  had  the  whole  right  of  anything  in  him,  had  likewifeJ^Q^ 
the  power  of  transferring  it  to  whom  he  pleafed.  So  the  King  and  ufed  for  and 
Parliament,  being  entirely  poflefled  ofthe  whole  authority  of  the  Na-  jSofion? 
tion,  had  a power  to  limit  the  fucceflion,  and  every  thing  elfe  relating 
to  the  Nation, as  they  pleafed.  And  by  conference  there  was  no  fucli 
thing  as  a fundamental  law,  by  which  the  power  of  Parliament  was 
bound  up:  For  no  King  and  Parliament  in  any  former  age  had  a 
power  over  the  prefent  King  and  Parliament  $ otherwife  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  entire,  nor  abfolute.  A father,  how  much  foever  deter- 
mined by  nature  to  provide  for  his  children,  yet  had  certainly  a 
power  of  diftnheriting  them,  without  which,  in  fome  cafes,  the 
refpeft  due  to  him  could  not  be  preferved.  The  life  of  the  King  on 
the  throne  was  not  fecure,  unlefs  this  was  acknowledged.  For  if  the 
next  heir  was  atraitor,  and  could  not  be  feized  on,  the  KingwouLd 
be  ill  ferved  in  oppofition  to  him,  if  he  could  not  bar  his  fucceflion  by 
anexclulion.  Government  was  appointed  for  thofe  that  were  to  be 
governed,  and  not  for  the  fake  of  Governors  themfelves : Therefore 
all  things  relating  to  it  were  to  be  meafured  by  the  publick  intereft, 
and  the  fafety  of  the  people.  In  none  of  God’s  appointments  in  the 
OldTeftament  regard  was  had  to  theeldeft.  Jfaac,  Jacob , Judah , 

Ephraim , and  more  particularly  Solomon,  were  preferred  without  any 
regard  to  the  next  in  line.  In  the  feveral  Kingdoms  of  Europe  the 
fucceflion  went  according  to  particular  laws,  and  not  by  any  general 
Jaw.  In  England,  Spain  and  Sweden , the  heir  general  did  fucceed  : 

Whereas  it  was  only  the  heir  male  in  France,  and  Germany.  And 
whereas  the  oath  of  allegiance  tied  us  to  the  King  and  his  heirs,  the 
word  heir  was  a term  that  imported  that  perfon  who  by  law  ought 
to  fucceed  : And  fo  it  fell  by  law  to  any  perfon  who  was  declared  next 
in  thefucceflion.  In  Englandthc  heir  of  the  King  that  reigned  had 
been  fometimes  fet  afide,and  the  right  of  fucceflion  transferred  to  ano- 
ther perfon.  Henry  V II.  fet  up  his  title  on  his  poflefling  the  Crown. 

Henry  VIII.  got  his  two  daughters,  while  they  were  by  a.<fts  of  Parlia- 
ment illegitimated,  putin  thefucceflion:  And  he  had  a power  given 
him  to  devife  it  after  them,  and  their  iflue,  at  his  pleafure.  Queen  Eli - 
zabeth,  when  fhewas  in  danger  from  the  practices  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  got  an  A&to  pafsaflerting  the  power  of  the  Parliament  to  limit 
thefucceflion  of  the  Crown.  It  was  high  treafon  to  deny  fhis  during 
her  life,  and  was  flill  highly  penal  to  this  day.  All  this  was  laid  down 
in  general, to  aflert  a power  in  the  Parliament  to  exclude  the  next  heir, 
if  there  was  a juft  caufe  for  it.  Now,  as  to  the  prefent  cafe,  thePopifh 
religion  was  fo  contrary  to  the  whole  frame  and  conftitution  of  our 
Government, as  well  as  to  that  dignity  inherentin  theCrown,ofbeing 
the  head  of  the  Church,  that  a Papift  feemed  to  be  brought  ^nder  a 
difability  tohold  theCrown.  A great  part  ofthe  property  oftheNa- 
tion,  the  Abbey  lands,  was  fhaken  by  the  profpedt  of  fuch  a fuccef- 
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KS79  lion.  The  perfidy  and  the  cruelty  of  that  religion  made  the  danger 
morefenfible.  Fires,  and  Courts  of  Inquifition,  were  that  which  all 
mnft  reckon  for,  who  would  not  redeem  themfelves  by  an  early  and 
zealous oonverfion.  The  Duke’s  own  temper  was  much  infiftedon. 
It  appeared  by  all  their  letters,  how  much  thePapifts  depended  on 
him : And  his  own  deportment  (hewed,  there  was  good  reafon  for  it. 
He  would  break  thro’ all  limitations,  and  call  in  a foreign  power,  ra- 
ther than  fubmit  to  them.  Some  mercenary  lawyers  would  give  it  for 
law,  that  the  prerogative  could  not  be  limited,  and  that  a law  limiting 
itwas  void  of  itfelf.  Revenges  for  pad  injuries,  when  join’d  toa  bi- 
gotry in  religion,  would  be  probably  very  violent. 

On  the  other  hand,  fome  argued  againft  theExclufion  : That  it  was 
unlawful  in  it  felf,  and  againft  the  unalterable  law  of  fucccflion; 
(which  came  to  be  the  common  phrafe.J  Monarchy  was  faid  to  be  by 
divine  right:  So  the  Law  could  not  alter  what  God  had  fettled.  Yec 
few  went  at  firftfo  high.  Much  weight  was  laid  on  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, that  tied  ns  to  the  King’s  heirs  : And  whofo  was  the  heir  when 
any  man  took  that  oath,  was  ftill  the  heir  to  him.  All  lawyers  had 
great  regard  to  fundamental  laws.  And  it  was  a maxim  among  our 
lawyers,that  even  an  Adi  of  Parliament  againftA/ag»a  Charta  was  null 
of  it  felf.  There  was  no  arguing  from  the  changes  in  thecourfe  of 
theSucceflion.  Thefehad  been  the  effedls  of  prolperous  rebellions. 
Nor  from  Henry  V II.’*  reigning  in  the  right  of  his  Queen,  and  yet 
not  owning  it  to  be  fo.  Nor  wasitftrange,  if  info  violent  a reign  as 
Henry  VIII. ’s  adts  were  made  in  prejudice  of  the  right  of  blood. 
Buttho’  his  daughters  were  made  baftards  bytwofeveraladls,  yet  it 
was  notorious  they  were  both  born  in  a ftate  of  marriage.  And  when 
unlawful  marriages  were  annulled,  yet  fuch  iflue  as  defeended  from 
them  fo«a^/i?u(ed  not  to  be  illegitimated.  But  tho’thatKing  made 
a will  purfuantto  an  adl  of  Parliament,  excluding  thcScotiJh  line,  yet 
fuch  regard  theNation  had  to  the  next  in  blood, that, without  examin- 
ing  the  will,  the  Jco/r/ib  line  was  receiv’d.  Itistrue,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
out  of  her  hatred  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  got  the  famed  adl  to  pafs,  that 
declares  the  Parliament’s  power  of  limiting  the  fucceffion.  But  fince 
that  whole  matter  ended  fofatally,  and  was  the  great  blemifti  of  her 
reign,  itwasnotreafonabletobuildmuchon  it.  Thefe  were  the  ar- 
guments of  thofe,  who  thought  the  Parliament  had  not  the  power  to 
enadl  an  exclufion  ofthe  next  heir : Ofwhich  opinion  theF.arl  of Ejfex 
was  at  this  time.  Othersdidnotgoonthefegrounds:  But  they  (aid, 
that  tho’  a father  has  indeed  a power  of  difinheriting  hisfon,  yet  he 
ought  never  to  exert  it  but  upon  ajuft  and  neceflary  occafion.  It  was 
not  yet  legally  certain,  that  the  Duke  was  a Papift.  This  was  a con- 
demning him  unheard.  A man’s  confcience  was  not  even  in  his  own 
power.  It  feemed  therefore  to  be  an  unjuftifiable  feverity,  to  cut  off  fo 
great  a right  only  for  a point  of  opinion.  It  is  true,it  might  be  reafon- 
ableto  fecure  theNation  from  the  ill  effedls  that  opinion  might  have 
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upon  them,  which  was  fully  done  by  the  limitations.  But  it  was  unjuft  ' \ 6? 9 
to  carry  it  further.  The  Proteftants  had  charged  the  Church  of  Rome 
heavil  y for  the  League  of  France,  in  order  to  the  excluding  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon  from  the  fucccflion  to  the  Crown  of  France,  becaufe  of  he- 
refy : And  this  would  make  the  charge  return  back  upon  us,  to  our 
fliame.  In  the  cafe  of  infancy,  or  lunacy,  guardians  were  affigned  : But 
the  right  was  ftill  in  the  true  heir.  A Popilh  Prince  was  confidered  as 
in  that  ftate : And  thefelimitations  wereliketheafligninghim  guar- 
dians. The  Crown  had  been  forfeveral  ages  limited  in  the  power  of 
raifingmoney ; towhichit  may  be  fuppofed  ahigh  fpirited  King  did 
notealily  fubmit,  and  yet  we  had  long  maintained  this:  And  might 
it  not  be  hoped,  the  limitations  propofed  might  be  maintained 
in  one  reign  ; chiefly  confidering  the  zeal  and  the  number  of  rhofe 
who  were  concerned  to  fupportthera  ? Other  Princes  might  think 
themfelves  obliged  in  honour  and  religion  to  aflift  him,  if  he  was 
quite  excluded : A nd  it  might  be  the  occafion  of  a new  Popilh  League, 
that  might  be  fatal  to  the  whole  Proteftant  intereft.  Whereas,  if  the 
limitations  paft,  other  Princes  would  not  fo  probably  enter  into  the 
laws  and  eftabliihmcnt  fettled  among  us.  It  was  faid,  many  in  the 
Nation  thought  theExclulion  unlawful : But  all  would  jointly  concur 
in  the  limitations:  So  this  was  the  fecureftway,  that  comprehended 
thegreateftpartof  theNation  : And  probably  Scotland  wouldnotgo 
into  the  Excluiion,  but  merit  at  the  Duke’s  hands  by  aflerting  his  title : 

So  here  was  a foundation  of  war  round  about  us,  as  well  as  of  great  di- 
ftraft ions  among  our  felves : Some  regard  was  to  be  had  to  the  King’s 
honour, who  had  fo  often  declared,  he  would  not  confent  to  an  Exclu- 
lion  ; but  would  to  any  limitations,  how  hard  foever. 

Thefewerethechief  arguments  upon  which  this  debate  was  ma- 
naged. For  my  own  part,  I did  always  look  on  it  as  a wild  and  extrava- 
gant conceit,to  deny  the  lawfulnefs  of  anExclufion  in  any  cafe  whatfo- 
ever.  But  for  a great  while  I thought  the  accepting  the  limitations  was 
the  wifeft  and  bell  method.  I faw  the  driving  on  the  Excluiion  would 
probably  throw  us  into  great  confulions.  And  therefore  I made  ufe  of 
all  the  credit  I had  with  many  in  bothHoufes,  to  divert  them  from 
pnrfuingit,  as  they  did,  withfucheagernefs,  that  they  would  hearken 
to  nothing  elfe.  Y et,when  I faw  the  party  fo  deeply  engaged, and  fo  vi- 
olently fet  upon  ir,both7///at/9»and  I,who  thought  we  had  fome  inte- 
reft in  Lord  Hallifax,  took  great  pains  on  him,  to  divert  him  fromop- 
polingitfofuriouilyashedid:  For  he  became  as  it  were  the  cham- 
pion againft  the  Excluiion.  I forefaw  a great  breach  was  like  to  fol- 
low. And  that  was  plainly  the  game  of  Popery,  to  keep  us  in  fuch 
an  un  fettled  ftate.  This  was  like  either  to  end  in  a rebellion,  or  in  an 
abjrtt  fubmiflion  of  the  Nation  to  the  humours  of  theCourt.  I con- 
fels,  that  which  I apprehended  moft  was  rebellion,  tho’  it  turned  after- 
wards quite  the  other  way.  But  men  of  more  experience,  and  who  had 
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1679  better  advantages  to  make  atrue  judgment  of  the  temper  of  the  Na- 

'-^f>-'tion,  weremiftaken  as  well  as  my  felf.  All  the  progrefs  that  was  made 
in  this  matter  in  the  prefentParliament  was,  that  the  bill  of  Exclufion 
was  read  twice  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  But  the  Parliament  was  dif- 
folved  before  it  came  to  a third  reading. 

/w/spro-  The  Earl  of  Danby’s  profecution  was  the  point  on  which  the  Par* 
fccuiion.  lament  was  broken.  The  bill  of  attainder  for  his  wilful  abfencewas 
pafs’d  by  the  Commons,  and  fent  up  to  rhe  Lords.  Bur,  when  it  was 
brought  to  the  third  reading, he  delivered  himfelf ■,  and  was  upon  that 
fent  to  the  Tower:  Upon  which  he  moved  for  his  trial.  The  man  of 
the  law  he  depended  moft  upon  was  Pollexfen,  an  honeft,  and  learned, 
but  perplexed  lawyer.  He  advifed  him  pofitively  to  ftand  upon  his 
pardon.  It  was  a point  of  prerogative  never  yet  judged  againft  the 
Crown  : So  he  might  in  that  cafe  depend  upon  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
and  on  the  King’s  intereft  there.  It  might  perhaps  produce  fomeAdt 
againft  a]  I pardons  for  the  future.  But  he  thought  he  was  fecure  inhis 
pardon.  It  was  both  wifer,  and  more  honourable,  for  the  King,  as 
well  as  for  himfelf,  to  ftand  on  this, than  to  enter  into  the  matter  of  the 
letters,  which  would  occafion  many  indecent  refle&ions  on  both.  So 
he  fettled  on  this,  and  pleaded  his  pardon  at  the  Lord’s  bar:  To 
which  the  Commons  put  in  a reply,  queftioning  the  validity  of  the 
pardon,  on  the  grounds  formerly  mentioned.  And  they  demanded  a 
trial  and  judgment. 

Upon  this  a famous  debate  arofe,  concerning  the  Bilhops  right  of 
votinginany  partof  atrialfor  treafon.  It  was  faid,  that,  tho’ the 
Bilhops  did  not  vote  in  the  final  judgment,  yet  they  had  a right  to 
vote  in  all  preliminaries.  Now  the  allowing,  or  not  allowing  the  par- 
don to  be  good,  was  but  a preliminary : And  yet  the  whole  matter  was 
concluded  by  it.  The  Lords  Nottingham  and  Roberts  argued  for  the 
Bilhops  voting.  But  the  Lords  EJfex,  Shaftsbury , and  Hollis,  were 
againft  it.  Many  books  were  writ  on  both  fides,  of  which  an  account 
lhall  be  given  afterwards.  But  upon  this  debate  it  was  carried  by 
the  majority,  that  the  Bilhops  had  aright  to  vote.  Upon  which  the 
Commons  faid,  they  would  not  proceed,  unlefs  the  Bilhops  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  during  the  whole  trial.  And  upon  that  breach  be- 
tween the  two  Houfes  the  Parliament  was  prorogued:  And  foon  after 
it  wasdilfolved.  And  the  blame  of  this  was  call  chiefly  on  theBilhops. 
Thetruth  was,  they  defired  to  have  withdrawn,  but  the  King  would 
notfuffer  it.  Hewasfofeton  maintaining  the  pardon,  that  he  would 
not  venture  fucha  point  on  the  votes  of  the  temporal  Lords.  And 
he  told  the  Bilhops,  theymuftftick  to  him,  and  to  his  prerogative, 
as  they  would  expeft  that  he  Ihould  flick  to  them,  if  they  came  to 
be  pulh’d  at.  By  this  means  they  were  expofed  to  the  popular 
fury. 
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Hot  people  began  every  whereto  cenfure  them,  as  a fet  of  1679 
men  that  for  their  own  ends,  and  for  every  pun&ilio  that  they 
pretended  to,  would  expofe  the  Nation  and  the  Proteftant  Religi  - raifed  againft 
on  to  ruin.  And  in  revenge  for  this  many  began  to  declare  open- the  CIcrsy' 
ly  in  favour  of  the  Non-conformifts:  And  upon  this  theNon- 
conformifts  behaved  themfelves  very  indecently.  For,  tho* 
many  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  Clergy  were  trying  if  an  ad- 
vantage might  be  taken  from  the  ill  ftate  we  were  in  to  heal 
thofe  breaches  that  were  among  us,  they  on  their  part  fell 
very  feverely  upon  the  body  of  the  Clergy.  The  ad  that  re- 
ftrained  the  prefs  was  to  laft  only  to  the  end  of  the  firlt  feflion 
of  the  next  Parliament  that  fhould  meet  after  that  was  dif- 
folved.  So  now,  upon  the  end  of  the  feflion,  the  ad  not  be- 
ing revived,  the  prefs  was  open:  And  it  became  very  licenti-  >• 
ous,  both  againft  the  Court  and  the  Clergy.  And  in  this  the 
Non-conformifts  had  fo  great  a hand,  that  the  Bifhops  and 
Clergy,  apprehending  that  a rebellion,  and  with  it  the  pul- 
ling the  Church  to  pieces,  was  defigned,  let  themfelves  on 
the  other  hand  to  write  againft  the  late  times,  and  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  the  prelent  times  and  them : Which  was  not 
decently  enough  managed  by  thole  who  undertook  the  argu- 
ment, and  who  were  believed  to  be  fet  on,  and  paid  by  the  Court 
for  it.  The  chief  manager  of  all  thofe  angry  writings  was  Jnhset°jtc^* 
one  Sir  Roger  L’Eflrange , a man  who  had  lived  in  all  the  late  minted1  that 
times,  and  was  furnilhed  with  many  palfages,  and  an  unex-hcat‘ 
haufted  copioufnefs  in  writing : So  that  for  four  years  he  pub- 
lilhed  three  or  four  Iheets  a week  under  the  title  of  the  Ob- 
fervator,  all  tending  to  defame  the  contrary  party,  and  to 
make  the  Clergy  apprehend  that  their  ruin  was  deligned.  This 
had  all  the  fuccefs  he  could  have  wilhed,  as  it  drew  confidera- 
ble  fums  that  were  raifed  to  acknowledge  the  fervice  he  did. 

Upon  this  the  greater  part  of  the  Clergy  , who  were  al- 
ready much  prejudiced  againft  that  party,  being  now  both 
lharpned  and  furnilhed  by  thefe  papers,  delivered  themfelves 
up  to  much  heat  and  indiferetion,  which  was  vented  both  in 
their  pulpits  and  common  converfation,  and  moft  particularly, 
at  the  elections  of  parliament  men : And  this  drew  much  ha- 
tred and  cenfure  upon  them.  They  leemed  now  to  lay  down 
all  fears  and  apprehenfions  of  Popery:  And  nothing  was  fo 
common  in  their  mouths  as  the  year  forty  one,  in  which  the 
late  wars  begun,  and  which  feemed  now  to  be  near  the  be- 
ing afted  over  again.  Both  City  and  Country  were  full  of 
many  indecencies  that  broke  ,out  on  this  occafion.  But,  as 
there  were  too  many  of  the  Clergy  whom  the  heat  of  their 
„ ; 6 B * tempers. 
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tempers  and  the  hope  of  preferment  drove  to  fuch  extrava- 
gancies, fo  there  were  flill  many  worthy  and  eminent  men  a- 
mong  them,  whofe  lives  and  labours  did  in  a great  meafure 
refeue  the  Church  from  thofe  reproaches  that  the  follies  of 
others  drew  upon  it.  Such  were,  befides  thofe  . whom  I have 
often  named,  Tennifon , Sharp , Patrick , Sherlock , Fowler,  Scot , 
Calamy , Claget , Cudworth , two  Mores , Williams , and  many 
others,  whom  tho’  I knew  not  fo  particularly  as  to  give  all 
their  Characters,  yet  they  deferved  a high  one,-  and  were  in- 
deed an  honour,  both  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived. 

1 return  from  this  digreflion  to  give  an  account  of  the  ar- 
guments by  which  that  debate  concerning  the  Bifhops  vo- 
ting in  preliminaries  was  maintained.  It  was  faid,  the  Bi- 
fhops were  one  of  Three  Eftates  of  which  the  Parliament  was 
compofed,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  have  a {hare  in 
all  parliamentary  matters : That  as  the  temporal  Lords  tranf- 
mitted  their  honours  and  fees  to  their  heirs,  fo  the  Bifhops  did 
tranfmit  theirs  to  their  fucceffors : And  they  fat  in  Parlia- 
ment, both  as  they  were  the  Prelates  of  the  Church  and  Ba- 
rons of  the  Realm  : But  in  the  time  of  Popery,  when  they  had 
a mind  to  withdraw  themfelves  wholly  from  the  King’s  Courts, 
and  refolved  to  form  themfelves  into  a ftate  apart,  upon  this 
attempt  of  theirs,  our  Kings  would  not  difpenfe  with  their 
attendance : And  then  feveral  regulations  were  made,  chiefly 
the  famed  ones  ztClarendon $ not  fomuch  intended  asreflraints 
on  them  in  the  ufe  of  their  rights  as  they  were  Barons,  as 
obligations  on  them  to  perform  all  but  thofe  that  in  compli- 
ance with  their  defires  were  then  excepted : The  Clergy,  who 
had  a mind  to  be  excufed  from  all  parliamentary  attendance, 
obtained  leave  to  withdraw  in  judgments  of  life  and  death, 
as  unbecoming  their  profeflion  and  contrary  to  their  Canons. 
Princes  were  the  more  inclinable  to  this  , becaufe  Bifhops 
might  be  more  apt  to  lean  to  the  merciful  fide:  And  the 
judgments  of  Parliament  in  that  time  were  commonly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Crown  againft  the  Barons:  So  the  Bifhops  had 
leave  given  them  to  withdraw  from  thefe:  But  they  had  a 
right  to  name  a proxy  for  the  Clergy,  or  to  proteft  for  faving 
their  rights  in  all  other  points  as  Peers:  So  that  this  was  ra- 
ther a conceflion  in  their  favour  than  a reflraint  impofed  on 
them:  And  they  did  it  on  defign  to  get  out  of  thefe  Courts 
as  much  as  they  could : At  the  Reformation  all  fuch  prac- 
tices as  were  contrary  to  the  King’s  prerogative  were  con- 
demned : So  it  was  faid,  that  the  King  having  a right  by 
1 his 
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his  prerogative  to  demand  juflice  in  Parliament  againft  fuch  as  1679 
he  fhould  accufe  there,  none  of  the  Peers  could  be  excufed  from 
that  by  any  of  the  conftitutions  made  in  the  time  of  Popery, 
which  were  all  condemned  at  the  Reformation : The  protefla- 
tion  they  made  in  their  afking  leave  to  withdraw  mewed  it 
was  a voluntary  adt  of  theirs,  and  not  impofed  on  them  by 
the  law  of  Parliament:  The  words  of  the  article  of  Clarendon 
feemed  to  import,  that  they  might  fit  during  the  trial,  till  it 
came  to  the  final  judgment  and  fentence  of  life  or  limb  $ and 
by  confequence  that  they  might  vote  in  the  preliminaries. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued,  that  Bifhops  could  not 
judge  the  temporal  Lords  as  their  Peers : For  if  they  were  to 
be  tried  for  high  treafon,  they  were  to  be  judged  only  by  a 
jury  of  Commoners : And  fince  their  honour  was  not  he- 
reditary , they  could  not  be  the  Peers  of  thofe  whole 
blood  was  dignified : And  therefore,  tho*  they  were  a part 
of  thatHoufe  with  relation  to  thelegifiatureand  judicature,  yet 
the  difference  between  a perfonal  and  hereditary  Peerage  made 
that  they  could  not  be  the  judges  of  the  temporal  Lords,  as 
not  being  to  be  tried  by  them : The  cuftom  of  Parliament 
was  the  law  of  Parliament:  And  fince  they  had  never  judged 
in  thefe  cafes,  they  could  not  pretend  to  • it  : Their  pro- 
x reflations  was  only  in  barrtothe  Lords  doing  any  thing  befides 
the  trial  during  the  time  that  they  were  withdrawn  : The 
words  of  the  article  of  Clarendon  mull  relate  to  the  whole  trial 
as  one  complicated  thing,  tho’  it  might  run  out  into  many 
branches:  And  fince  the  final  fentence  did  often  turn  upon  the 
preliminaries,  the  voting  in  thefe  was  upon  the  matter  the  vo- 
ting in  the  final  fentence  : Whatever  might  be  the  firfl  in- 
ducements to  frame  thofe  articles  of  the  Clergy,  which  at  this 
diflance  mufl  be  dark  and  uncertain,  yet  the  laws  and  pradtice 
purfuant  to  them  were  flill  in  force  : By  the  adt  of  Henry  the 
eighth  it  was  provided,  that,  till  a new  body  of  canon  law 
fhould  be  formed,  that  which  was  then  received  fhould  be  flill 
in  force,  unlefs  it  was  contrary  to  the  King’s  prerogative  or 
the  law  of  the  land:  And  it  was  a remote  and  forced  inference 
to  pretend  that  the  prerogative  was  concerned  in  this  matter. 

Thus  the  point  was  argued  on  both  fides.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  Stiifagfleet 
gave  upon  this  occafion  a great  proof  of  his  being  able  to  make 
himfelf  the  matter  of  any  argument  which  he  undertook  : 

For  after  the  lawyers,  and  others  converfant  in  Parliament 
records,  in  particular  the  Lord  Hollis  who  undertook  the  ar- 
gument with  great  vehemence,  had  writ  many  books  about  it, 
he  publifhed  a treatife  that  difeovered  more  fkill  and  exadtnefs 
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1679  in  judging  thofe  matters  than  all  that  had  gone  before 
him.  And  indeed  he  put  an  end  to  the  controverfy  in  the 
opinion  of  all  impartial  men.  He  proved  the  right  that  the 
Bifliops  had  to  vote  in  thofe  preliminaries,  beyond  contradict 
tion  in  my  opinion,  both  from  our  records,  and  from  our 
conftitution.  But  now  in  the  interval  of  Parliament  other  mat- 
ters come  to  be  related. 

The  triii  of  The  King  upon  the  prorogation  ofthe  Parliament  became  ful- 

iivc  jejiuti.  Jen  and  thoughtful : Hefaw,  he  had  to  do  with  a ftrange  fort  of 
people,  that  could  neither  be  managed  nor  frightned:  And  from 
that  time  his  temper  was  obferved  to  change  very  vifibly . He  faw 
the  neceffity  of  calling  another  Parliament,  and  of preparing  mat- 
ters in  order  to  it:  Therefore  the  profecution  of  the  plot  was  ftill 
carried  on.  So  five  of  the  Jefuits  that  had  been  accufed  of  it 
were  brought  to  their  trial : They  were  IVhitebread  their  Pro- 
vincial, henwick,  Harcouri,  Govan , and  Turner.  Oates  repeat- 
ed again!!  them  his  former  evidence : And  they  prepared  a great 
defence  again!!  it:  For  fixteen  perfons  came  over  from  their 
Houfe  at  St.  Omers,  who  teftified  that  Oates  had  ftaid  among 
them  all  the  while  from  December  feventy  feven  till  June  feventy 
eight;  fo  that  lie  could  not  poffibly  be  at  London  in  the  April 
between  at  thofe  confutations,  as  he  had  fworn.  They  re- 
membred  this  the  more  particularly,  bccaufe  he  fat  at  the  table 
by  himfelf  in  the  refeftory,  which  made  his  being  there  to  be 
the  more  obferved ; for  as  he  was  not  mixed  with  the  fcho- 
lars  fo  neither  was  he  admitted  to  the  Jefuits  table.  They 
faid,  he  was  among  them  every  day,  except  one  or  two  in 
which  he  was  in  the  infirmary:  They  alfo  teftified,  that  fome 
of  thofe  who  he  fwore  came  over  with  him  into  England  in 
April  had  ftaid  all  that  fummer  in  Flanders.  In  oppofition  to 
this  Oates  had  found  out  feven  or  eight  perfons  who  depofed 
that  they  faw  him  in  England  about  the  beginning  of  May  ; 
and  that  he  being  known  formerly  to  them  in  a Clergyman’s 
habit,  they  had  obferved  him  fo  much  the  more  by  reaftm  of 
that  change  of  habit.  With  one  of  thefe  he  dined;  and  he 
had  much  difcourfe  with  him  about  his  travels.  An  old  Domi- 
nican Frier,  who  was  ftill  of  that  Church  and  Order,  fwore  al- 
fo that  he  faw  him,  and  fpoke  frequently  with  him  at  that 
time : By  this  the  credit  of  the  St.  Omer’%  fcholars  was  quite 
blafted.  There  was  no  reafon  to  miftruft  thofe  who  had  no 
interel!  in  the  matter,  and  fwore  that  they  faw  Oates  about 
that  time ; whereas  the  evidence  given  by  fcholars  bred  in  the 
Jefuits  college,  when  it  was  to  fave  fome  of  their  Order,  was 
liable  to  a very  juft  fufpicion.  Bedloiv  now  fwore  again!!  them 
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all,  not  upon  hearfay  as  before,  but  on  bis  own  knowledge;  1 679 
and  no  regard  was  had  to  his  former  Oath  mentioned  in  Ire- 
land’s  trial.  Dugdale  did  likewife  fwear  againft  fomeof  them  : 

One  part  of  his  evidence  feemedfcarce  credible.  He  fwore,  that 
li'hitebread did  in  a letter  that  was  dire&ed  to  himfelf,  tho’  intend- 
ed for  F.  Evers,  and  that  came  to  him  by  the  common  poft,  and 
was  figned  by  H’hitebread,  deftrehim  to  find  out  men  proper  to 
be  made  ufe  of  in  killing  the  King,  of  what  quality  foever 
they  might  be.  This  did  not  look  like  the  cunning  of  Jefuits 
in  an  age,  in  which  all  people,  made  ufe  cither  of  cyphers, 
or  of  fome  difguifed  cant.  But  the  overthrowing  the  St.  Omers 
evidence  was  now  fuch  an  additional  load  on  the  “Jefuits,  that 
the  jury  came  quickly  to  a verdiCt;  and  they  were  condemned. 

At  their  execution  they  did  with  the  greateft  folemnity,  and 
the  deepeft  imprecations  potTible,  deny  the  whole  evidence  up- 
on which  they  were  condemned:  And  protefted , that  they 
held  no  opinions  either  of  the  lawfulnels  of  aflalfinating 
Princes,  or  of  the  Pope’s  power  of  depofmg  them , and  that 
they  counted  all  equivocation  odious  and  finful.  All  their  Ipeeches 
were  very  full  of  thefe  heads.  Govan’s  was  much  laboured, 
and  too  rhetorical.  A very  zealous  Proteftant,  that  went  oft 
to  fee  them  in  prifon,  told  me,  that  they  behaved  themfelves 
with  great  decency,  and  with  all  the  appearances  both  of  in- 
nocence and  devotion.  Ir  ! . 

Longhorn,  the  lawyer,  was  tried  next:  He  made  ufe  of  the  St. 

Omer’s  fcholars:  But  their  evidence  feemed  to  be  fo  baffled, 
that  it  ferved  him  in  no  ftead.  He  infilled  next  on  fome  con- 
tradictions in  the  feveral  depofitions  that  Oates  had  given  at 
feveral  trials : But  he  had  no  other  evidence  of  that  befides 
the  printed  trials,  which  was  no  proof  in  law.  The  Judges 
laid  upon  this,  (that  which  is  perhaps  good  in  law,  but  yet  does 
not  fatisfy  a man’s  mind,)  that  great  difference  was  to  be  made 
between  a narrative  upon  oath,  and  an  evidence  given  in 
Court.  If  a man  was  falfe  in  any  one  oath,  there  feemed  to 
bejuft  reafon  to  fet  him  afide,  as  no  good  witnefs.  Longhorn 
likewife  urged  this,  that  it  was  fix  weeks  after  Oates’s  firft  dif- 
covery  before  he  named  him : Whereas,  if  thecommifflons  had 
been  lodged  with  him,  he  ought  to  have  been  feized  on  and 
fearched  firft  of  all.  Bedlow  fwore,  he  faw  him  enter  fome  of 
Coleman's  treafonable  letters  in  a regifter,  in  which  exprefs  men- 
tion was  made  of  killing  the  King.  He  Ihewed  the  improba- 
bility of  this,  that  a man  of  his  bufinefs  could  be  fet  to  regifter 
letters.  Yet  all  was  of  no  ufe  to  him;  for  he  was  call.  Great 
pains  was  taken  to  perfuade  him  to  difeover  all  he  knew ; and 
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1 679  his  execution  was  delayed  for  fome  weeks,  in  hopes  that  fome- 
what  -might  be  drawn  from  him.  He  offered  a difcovery  of 
the  eftates  and  flock  that  the  Jefuits  had  in  England , the 
fecret  of  which  was  lodged  with  him:  But  he  protefted,  that  he 
could  make  no  other  difcovery  $ and  perfifled  in  this  to  his  death. 
He  fpent  the  time,  in  which  his  execution  was  refpited,  in 
And  death,  writing  fome  very  devout  and  well  compofed  meditations. 
He  was  in  all  refpe&s  a very  extraordinary  man : He  was  learn* 
ed,  and  honeft  in  his  Profeflion  $ but  was  out  of  meafure 
bigotted  in  his  religion.  He  died  with  great  conftancy. 

Thefe  executions,  with  the  denials  of  all  that  fuffered,  made 
great  impreflions  on  many . Several  books  were  writ,  to  fhew 
that  lying  for  a good  end  was  not  only  thought  lawful  among 
them , but  had  been  often  pra&ifed,  particularly  by  fome  of 
thofe  who  died  for  the  gunpowder  treafon,  denying  thofe 
very  things  which  were  afterwards  not  only  fully  proved, 
but  confefled  by  the  perfons  concerned  in  them:  Yet  the 
behaviour,  and  laft  words,  of  thofe  who  fuffered  made  im- 
preflions which  no  books  could  carry  off. 

Some  months  after  this  one  Serjeant , a fecular  Priefl,  who 
had  been  always  in  ill  terms  with  the  JefittU , and  was  a zea- 
lous Papift  in  his  own  way,  appeared  before  the  Council 
upon  fecurity  given  him;  and  he  averred,  that  Govan , the 
Jefutty  who  died  protefting  he  had  never  thought  it  lawful  to 
murder  Kings,  but  had  always  detefled  it,  had  at  his  laft  being 
in  Flanders  faid  to  a very  devout  perfon,  from  whom  Ser- 
jeant had  it,  that  he  thought  the  Queen  might  lawfully  take 
away  the  King’s  life  for  the  injuries  he  had  done  her,  but 
much  more  becaufe  he  was  a heretick.  Upon  that  Serjeant 
run  out  into  many  particulars,  to  fhew  how  little  credit  was' 
due  to  the  proteftations  made  by  Jefuits  even  at  their  death. 
This  gave  fome  credit  to  the  tendereft  part  of  Oates's  evi- 
dence with  relation  to  the  Queen.  It  fhewed,  that  the  trying 
to  do  it  by  her  means  had  been  thought  of  by  them.  All  this 
was  only  evidence  from  fecond  hand : So  it  fignified  little.  Ser- 
jeant was  much  blamed  for  it  by  all  his  own  fide.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  a fincere  and  good,  but  of  an  indifereet,  man. 
The  executions  were  generally  imputed  to  Lord  Shaftsbury, 
who  drove  them  on  in  hopes  that  fome  one  or  other  to  have 
faved  himfelf  would  have  accufed  the  Duke.  But  by  thefe 
the  credit  of  the  witneffes,  and  of  the  whole  plot,  was  finking 
apace.  The  building  fo  much,  and  fhedding  fo  much  blood, 
upon  the  weakefl  part  of  it,  which  was  the  credit  of  the  wit- 
neffes, railed  a general  prejudice  againfl  it  all ; and  took  away 
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the  force  of  that,  which  was  certainly  true,  that  the  whole  1679 
party  had  been  contriving  a change  of  religion  by  a foreign 
affiftance,  fo  that  it  made  not  impreffion  enough,  but  went  off 
too  faft.  It  was  like  the  letting  blood,  ( as  one  obferved,  ) 
which  abates  a fever.  Every  execution,  like  a new  bleeding, 
abated  the  heat  that  the  Nation  was  in ; and  threw  us  into  a 
cold  deadnefs,  which  was  like  to  prove  fatal  to  us. 

IV ikeman's  trial  came  on  next.  Oates  fwore,  he  faw  him  write  iVakem^t 
a bill  to  AJhby  the  Jefu'tt , by  which  he  knew  his  hand : And tnaL 
he  faw  another  letter  of  his  writ  in  the  fame  hand  , in 
which  he  directed  AJhby,  who  was  then  going  to  the  Bath , 
to  ufe  a milk  diet,  and  to  be  pump’d  at  the  Bath}  and  that 
in  that  letter  he  mentioned  his  zeal  in  the  defign  of  killing 
the  King.  He  next  repeated  all  the  ftory  he  had  fworn  a- 
gainft  the  Queen:  Which  he  brought  only  to  make  it  probable 
that  fVakeman , who  was  her  phyfician,  was  in  it.  To  all 
this  fVakeman  objected,  that  at  firft  Oates  accufed  him  only 
upon  hearfay : And  did  folemnly  proteft  he  knew  nothing  a- 
gainft  him : Which  was  fully  made  out.  So  he  faid,  all  that 
Oates  now  fwore  againfl  him  muft  be  a forgery  not  thought 
of  at  that  time.  He  alfo  proved  by  his  own  fervant,  and  by 
the  apothecary  at  the  Bath,  that  Afhfys  paper  was  not  writ,  but 
only  dictated  by  him : For  he  hapned  to  be  very  weary  when 
he  came  for  it,  and  his  man  wrote  it  out : And  that  of  the  milk 
diet  was  a plain  indication  of  an  ill  laid  forgery,  fince  it  was  known 
that  nothing  was  held  more  inconfiftent  with  the  Bath  water 
than  milk,  j Bedlow  fwore  againft  him,  that  he  faw  him  re- 
ceive a bill  of  2000  /.  from  Harcourt  in  part  of  a greater  fum$ 
and  that  fVakeman  told  him  afterwards  that  he  had  received 
the  money  j and  that  Harcourt  told  him  for  what  end  it  was 
iven,  for  they  intended  the  King  fhould  be  killed,  either 
y thofe  they  fent  to  IVtndfor , or  by  fVakemarfs  means:  And, 
if  all  other  ways  failed , they  would  take  him  off  at  New- 
market. Bedlow  in  the  firft  giving  his  evidence  depofed,  that 
this  was  faid  by  Harcourt  when  fVakeman  was  gone  out  of  the 
room.  But  obferving,  by  the  queftions  that  were  put  him, 
that  this  would  not  affed  fVakeman , he  fwore  afterwards,  that 
he  faid  it  likewife  in  his  hearing.  fVakeman  had  nothing  to 
fet  againft  ail  this,  but  that  it  leaned  impoftible  that  he  could 
truft  himfdf  in  fuch  matters  to  fiich  a perfon:  And  if  Oates 
was  fet  afidc,  he  was  but  one  witnefs.  Three  other  Bene- 
didin  Pricfts  were  tried  with  fVakeman . Oates  fwore,  that 
they  were  in  the  plot  of  killing  the  King  j that  one  of  them, 
being  their  Superior,  had  engaged  to  give  dooo  /.  towards 
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the  carrying  it  on.  Bedlow  fwore  fomewhat  circumftantial  to 
the  fame  purpofe  againft  two  of  them : But  that  did  not  rife 
up  to  be  treafon : And  he  had  nothing  to  charge  the  third 
with.  They  proved,  that  another  perfon  had  been  their  Su- 
perior for  feveral  years;  and  that  Oates  was  never  once  fuffer- 
ed  to  come  within  their  houle,  which  all  their  fervants  de- 
pofed.  And  they  alfo  proved,  that  when  Oates  came  into  their 
houfe  the  night  after  he  made  his  difeovery , and  took 
Pickering  out  of  his  bed,  and  faw  them,  he  faid,  he  had  no- 
thing to  lay  to  their  charge.  They  urged  many  other  things 
to  deftroy  the  credit  of  the  witnelfes:  And  one  of  them  made 
a long  declamation,  in  a high  bombaft  ftrain,  to  ihew  what 
credit  was  due  to  the  fpeeches  of  dying  men.  The  eloquence 
was  fo  forced  and  childifh,  that  this  did  them  more  hurt  than 
good.  Scroggs  fummed  up  the  evidence  very  favourably  for 
the  prifoners,  far  contrary  to  his  former  practice.  The  truth 
is,  that  this  was  looked  on,  as  the  Queen’s  trial,  as  well  as 
IVakcmatfs.  The  prifoners  were  acquitted:  And  now  the 
witnelfes  faw  they  were  blafted.  And  they  were  enraged  upon 
it;  which  they  vented  with  much  fpite  upon  Scroggs.  And 
there  was  in  him  matter  enough  to  work  on  for  fuch  foul 
mouthed  people  as  they  were.  The  Queen  got  a man  of 
great  Quality  to  be  fent  over  Ambalfador  from  Portugal,  not 
knowing  how  much  Ihe  might  Hand  in  need  of  fuch  a pro- 
teftion.  He  went  next  day  with  great  ftate  to  thank  Scroggs 
for  his  behaviour  in  this  trial.  If  he  meant  well  in  this  com- 
plement, it  was  very  unadvifedly  done:  For  the  Chief Juftice 
was  expofed  to  much  cenfure  by  it.  And  therefore  fome 
thought  it  was  a Ihew  of  civility  done  on  defign  to  ruin  him. 
For,  how  well  pleafed  foever  the  Papifts  were  with  the  fuccefs 
of  this  trial,  and  with  Scrogg’s  management,  yet  they  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  be  fo  fatisfied  with  him,  as  to  forgive  his 
behaviour  in  the  former  trials,  which  had  been  very  inde- 
cently partial  and  violent. 

It  was  now  debated  in  Council  whether  the  Parliament,  now 
prorogued,  fhould  be  dilfolved,  or  not.  The  King  prevailed  on 
the  Lords  of  EJJex  and  Halifax  to  be  for  a dillolution,  promifing 
to  call  another  Parliament  next  winter.  Almoft  all  the  new  Coun- 
lellors  were  againft  the  dilfolution.  They  laid,  the  Crown 
had  never  gained  any  thing  by  dilfolving  a Parliament  in  an- 
ger : The  fame  men  would  probably  be  chofen  again,  while 
all  that  were  thought  favourable  to  the  Court  would  be  blafted, 
and  for  the  mod  part  fet  afide.  The  new  men  thus  chofen, 
being  fretted  by  a dilfolution,  and  put  to  the  charge  and  trou- 
•j.  blc 
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ble  of*  a new  elcftion,  they  thought  the  next  Parliament  would  1679 
be  more  uneafy  to  the  King  than  this  if  continued.  Lord 
Effex  and  Halifax  on  the  other  hand  argued,  that  fince  the 
King  was  fixed  in  his  refolutions,  both  with  relation  to  the 
Exclufion  and  to  the  Lord  Danby's  pardon,  his  Parliament 
had  engaged  fo  far  in  both  thefe,  that  they  could  not  think 
that  thefe  would  be  let  fall : Whereas  a new  Parliament,  tho' 

compofcd  of  the  fame  members,  not  being  yet  engaged,  might 
be  perfuaded  to  take  other  methods.  The  King  followed  this 
advice,  which  he  had  directed  himfelf : Two  or  three  days 
after,  Lord  Halifax  was  made  an  Earl,  which  was  called  the 
reward  of  his  good  counfel.  And  now  the  hatred  between 
the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  and  him  broke  out  into  many  violent 
and  indecent  inftances.  On  Lord  Shaftsbury’s  fide  more  an- 
ger appeared,  and  more  contempt  on  Lord  Halifax's.  Lord 
Effex  was  a fofter  man,  and  bore  the  cenfure  of  the  party 
more  mildly:  He  faw  how  he  was  cried  out  on  for  his  laft 
advice : But  as  he  was  not  apt  to  be  much  heated,  fo  all  he 
faid  to  me  upon  it  was,  that  he  knew  he  was  on  a good  bot- 
tom, and  that  good  intentions  would  difcoverthemfelves,  and 
bejuflifiedby  all  in  conclufion. 

I now  put  a flop  in  the  further  relation  of  affairs  in  Eng-  n,e  lgidrs 
land,  to  give  an  account  of  what  paft  in  Scotland.  The  party 
again!!  Duke  Lauderdale  had  loft  all  hopes,  feeing  how  af- 
fairs were  carried  in  the  laft  convention  of  Eftates : But  they 
began  to  take  heart  upon  this  great  turn  in  England.  The 
Duke  was  fent  away,  and  the  Lord  Danby  was  in  the  Tower, 
who  were  that  Duke’s  chief  fupports:  And  when  the  new 
council  was  fettled,  Duke  Hamilton  and  many  others  were 
encouraged  to  come  up  and  accule  him.  The  truth  was, 
the  King  found  his  memory  was  failing  him ; and  fo  he  re- 
folvedto  let  him  fall  gently,  and  bring  all  Scottijh  affairs  into  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  hands.  The  Scottijh  Lords  were  defired, 
not  only  by  the  King,  but  by  the  new  Minifters,  to  put  the 
heads  of  their  charge  againft  Duke  Lauderdale  in  writing;  and 
the  King  promifedto  hear  lawyers  on  both  fides,  and  that  the 
Earls  of  Effex  and  Halifax  fhould  be  prefent  at  the  hear- 
ing. Mackenzie  was  fent  for,  being  the  King’s  advocate,  to 
defend  the  adminiftration  ; and  Lockhart  and  Cunningham 
were  to  argue  againft  it.  The  laft  of  thefe  had  not  indeed 
Lockhart's  quicknefs,  nor  his  talent  in  fpeaking;  but  he  was 
a learned  and  judicious  man,  and  had  the  moft  univerfal, 
and  indeed  the  moft  deferved  reputation  for  integrity  and  vertue 
of  any  man,  not  only  of  his  own  profeffion,  but  of  the  whole 

6 D Nation. 
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1679  Nation.  The  hearing  came  on  as  was  promifedj  and  it  was 
V^YV  made  out  beyond  the  poflibility  of  an  anfwer,  that  the  giv- 
ing commiflions  to  an  Army  to  live  on  free  Quarters  in  a 
quiet  time  was  againft  the  whole  conftitution,  as  well  as  the 
exprefs  laws  of  that  Kingdom ; and  that  it  was  never  done  but 
in  an  enemy’s  country,  or  to  (upprels  a rebellion  : They 
(hewed  likewife,  how  unjuft  and  illegal  all  the  other  parts  of 
his  adminiftration  were.  The  Earls  of  EJfex  and  Halifax  told  me 
every  thing  was  made  out  fully  j Mackenzie  having  nothing  to 
(helter  himfelf  in  , but  that  flourifh  in  the  ad  againft  field 
Conventicles,  in  which  they  were  called  the  rendezvous  of  re- 
bellion ; from  which  he  inferred , that  the  country  where 
thefe  had  been  frequent  was  in  a ftate  of  rebellion.  Kings 
naturally  love  to  hear  prerogative  magnified:  Yet  on  this  oc- 
cafion  the  King  had  nothing  to  fay  in  deferfce  of  the  admi- 
niftration. But  when  May , the  mafter  of  the  privy  purfe, 
alked  him  in  his  familiar  way  what  he  thought  now  of  his 
Lauderdale , he  anfwered,  as  May  himfelf  told  me,  that  they 
had  objeded  many  damned  things  that  he  had  done  againft 
them,  but  there  was  nothing  objeded  that  was  againft  his  fer- 
vice.  Such  are  the  notions  that  many  Kings  drink  in,  by 
which  they  fet  up  an  intereft  for  themfelves  in  oppofition  to 
the  intereft  of  the  people : And  as  foon  as  the  people  obferve 
that,  which  they  will  do  fooner  or  later,  then  they  will  na- 
turally mind  their  own  intereft,  and  fet  it  up  as  much  in  op- 
pofition to  the  Prince:  And  in  this  conteft  the  pebple  will 
grow  always  too  hard  for  the  Prince  , unlels  he  is  able 
so  (ubdue  and  govern  them  by  an  army.  The  Duke  of 
Monmouth  was  beginning  to  form  a fcheme  of  a miniftry: 
But  now  the  government  in  Scotland  was  fo  remils,  that  the 
people  apprehended  they  might  run  into  all  (brt  of  confufion. 
They  heard  that  England  was  in  fuch  diftradions  that  they 
needed  fear  no  force  from  thence.  Duke  Lauderdale's  party 
wa$  lofing  heart,  and  were  fearing  fuch  a new  model  there 
as  was  fet  up  here  in  England . All  this  fet  thofe  mad  people 
that  had  run  about  with  the  field  Conventicles  into  a frenzy : 
They  drew  together  in  great  bodies:  Some  parties  of  the 
troops  came  tp  dilperfe  them,  but  found  them  both  fo  re- 
(olute  and  fo  ftrong,  that  they  did  not  think  fit  to  engage 
them : Sometimes  they  fired  on  one  another,  and  fome  were 
killed  of  both  fides. 

The  Arch-  When  a party  of  furious  men  were  riding  thro*  a moor 
Swxf?$*nearS Andrews y they  (aw  the  Archbi (hop’s  coach  appear : He 
murdered,  was  coming  from  a council  day,  and  was  driving  home : He 

had 
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had  Tent  Come  of  his  fervants  home  before  him,  to  let  them  1679 
know  he  was  coming,  and  others  he  had  fent  off  on  com- 
plements  ; fo  that  there  was'  no  horfemen  about  the 
coach.  They  feeing  this  concluded,  according  to  theit 
frantick  enthufiaftick  notions  , that  God  had  now  de- 
livered up  their  greateft  enemy  into  their  hands:  Seven  of 
them  made  up  to  the  coach,  while  the  reft  were  as  fcouts 
riding  all  about  the  moor.  One  of  them  fired  a piftol  at  him, 
which  burnt  his  coat  and  gown,  but  did  not  go  into  his  bo- 
dy : Upon  this  they  fancied  he  had  a magical  fecret  to  fecure 
him  again  ft  a fliotj  and  they  drew  him  out  of  his  coach,  and 
murdered  him  barbaroufly,  repeating  their  ftrokes  till  they 
were  fure  he  was  quite  dead : And  fo  they  got  clear  off,  no 
body  happening  to  go  crofs  the  moor  all  the  while.  Thii 
was  the  difmal  end  of  that  unhappy  man : It  ftruck  all  people 
with  horror,  and  foftned  his  enemies  into  fome  tendernefs; 

So  that  his  memory  was  treated  with  decency  by  thofe  who 
had  very  little  refpedt  for  him  during  his  life. 

A week  after  that,  there  was  a great  field  Conventicle  held  * 
within  ten  miles  of  Glafgow:  A body  of  the  guards  engaged 
with  them,  and  they  made  fuch  vigorous  refiftance,  that 
the  guards  having  loft  thirty  of  their  number  were  forced 
to  run  for  it:  So  the  Conventicle  formed  itfelf  into  a bo- 
dy and  marched  to  Glafgow : The  perfon  that  led  them  had 
been  bred  by  me,  while  I lived  at  Glafgow , being  the  younger 
fon  of  Sir  Tho.  Hamilton  that  had  married  my  filter,  but  by 
a former  wife:  He  was  then  a lively  hopeful  young  man: 

But  getting  into  that  company,  and  into  their  notions,  he 
became  a crack-brained  enthufiaft.  Duke  Lauderdale  and 
his  party  publifhed  every  where  that  this  rebellion  was  headed 
by  a nephew  of  mine,  whom  I had  prepared  for  fuch  a work 
while  he  was  in  my  hands:  Their  numbers  werefo  magnified, 
that  a company  or  two  which  lay  at  Glafgow  retired  in  all  haft, 
and  left  the  town  to  them , tho’  they  were  then  not  above 
four  or  five  hundred  ; and  thefe  were  fo  ill  armed,  and  fo  ill 
commanded,  that  a troop  of  horfe  could  have  eafily  difperfed 
them.  The  Council  at  Edinburgh  fent  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow 
againft  them  with  a thoufand  foot,  two  hundred  horfe, 
and  two  hundred  dragoons:  A force  much  greater  than  was 
ncceffary  for  making  head  againft  luch  a rabble.  He  march- 
ed till  he  came  within  ten  miles  of  them”;  and  then  he  pre- 
tended he  had  intelligence  that  they  were  above  eight  tnou- 
fand  ftrong ; fo  he  marched  back ; for  he  faid,  it  was  the 
venturing  the  whole  force  the  King  had  upon  too  great  an 
i inequa- 
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1679  inequality:  He  could  never  prove  that  he  had  any  luch  in- 
telligence:  Some  imputed  this  to  his  fear:  Others  thought, 
that  being  much  engaged  with  Duke  Lauderdale , he  did 
this  on  purpofe  to  give  them  time  to  encreafe  their  numbers: 
And  thought . their  madnels  would  be  the  belt  juftification 
of  all  the  violences  that  had  been  committed  in  Duke  Lau- 
derdale?* adminiftration.  Thus  the  country  was  left  in  their 
Jiands:  And  if  there  had  been  any  defigns  or  preparations 
made  formerly  for  a rebellion,  now  they  had  time  enough 
to  run  together  and  to  form  themfelves:  But  it  appeared 
that  there  had  been  no  luch  deligns,  by  this,  that  none  came 
into  it  but  thofe  defperate  intercommoned  men,  who  were  as  it 
were  hunted  from  their  houfes  into  all  thofe  extravagances  that 
men  may  fall  in,  who  wander  about  inflaming  one  another, 
and  are  heated  in  it  with  falfe  notions  of  Religion.  The  re- 
bels having  the  country  left  to  their  dilcretion  fancied 
that  their  numbers  would  quickly  encreafe : And  they  fet  out 
a fort  of  manifefto,  complaining  of  the  oppreflions  they  lay 
under,  afferting  the  obligation  of  the  covenant:  And  they 
concluded  it  with  the  demand  of  a free  Parliament.  When 
the  news  of  this  came  to  Court,  Duke  Lauderdale  faid,  it  was 
the  effed:  of  the  encouragement  that  they  had  from  the 
King’s  hearkning  to  their  complaints : Whereas  all  indifferent 
men  thought  it  was  rather  to  be  imputed  to  his  infelence  and 
tyranny. 

Monmouth  The  King  refelved  to  lofe  no  time : So  he  lent  the  Duke  of 

fupprdTir t0  Monmouth  down  poll,  with  fell  powers  to  command  in  chief: 
And  directions  were  fent  to  feme  troops  that  lay  in  the  north, 
of  England  to  be  ready  to  march  upon  his  orders.  Duke  Lau- 
derdale apprehended  that  thofe  in  arms  would  prefently  fub- 
mit  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth , if  there  was  but  time  given 
for  proper  inftruments  to  go  among  them,  and  that  then 
they  would  pretend  they  had  been  forced  into  that  riling 
by  the  violence  of  the  government:  So  he  got  the  King  to 
fend  politive  orders  after  him,  that  he  Ihould  not  treat  with 
them,  but  fall  on  them  immediately : Yet  he  marched  fe  llowly 
that  they  had  time  enough  given  them  to  dilpofethem  to  a feb- 
miflion.  They  fixed  at  Hamilton , near  which  there  is  a bridge 
on  Clide , which  it  was  believed  they  intended  to  defend , but 
they  took  no  care  of  it.  They  fent  feme  to  treat  with  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth:  He  anfwered,  that  if  they  would  fubmit 
to  the  King’s  mercy,  and  lay  down  their  arms,  he  would 
interpofe  for  their  pardon , but  that  he  would  not  treat  with 
them  as  long  as  they  were  in  arms  : And  feme  were  be- 
• ; • . I ginning 
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ginning  to  prefs  their  rendring  themfelves  at  difcretion:  They  1679 
had  neither  the  grace  to  fubmit,  nor  the  fenfe  to  march  a- 
way,  nor  the  Courage  to. fight  it  out:  But  fuffered  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  bridge.  They  were 
then  four  thoufand  men  : But  few  of  them  were  well  armed  : 

If  they  had  charged  thofe  that  came  firft  over  the  bridge,  they  They^were 
might  have  had  fome  advantage:  But  they  looked  on  like 
men  that  had  loft  both  fenfe  and  courage:  And  upon  the 
firft  charge  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran  away : There 
were  between  two  or  three  hundred  killed  , and  twelve 
hundred  taken  prifoners.  - The  Duke  of  Monmouth  ftopt  the 
execution  that  his  men  were  making  as  foon  as  he  could, 
and  faved  the  prifoners  $ for  fome  moved,  that  they  fhould 
be  all  killed  upon  the  fpot.  Yet  this  was  afterwards  objected  to 
him  as  a negledt  of  the  King’s  fervice,  and  as  a courting  the 
people:  The  Duke  of  Tork  talked  of  it  in  that  ftrain:  And  the 
King  himfelf  faid  to  him,  that  if  he  had  been  there  they 
fhould  not  have  had  the  trouble  of  prifoners:  He  anfwered, 
he  could  not  kill  men  in  cold  blood  j that  was  work  only  for 
butchers.  Duke  Lauderdale's  creatures  prelfed  the  keeping  the 
army  fome  time  in  that  Country,  on  defign  to  have  eat  it 
up  : But  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  fent  home  the  Militia, 
and  put  the  troops  under  difeipline : So  that  all  that  Country 
wasfenfible,  that  he  had  preferved  them  from  ruin : The  very 
fanatical  party  confeffed  that  he  treated  them  as  gently  as 
poffible,  confidering  their  madnefs:  He  came  back  to  Court 
as  foon  as  he  had  fettled  matters , and  moved  the  King  to 
grant  an  indemnity  for  what  was  paft,  and  a liberty  to  hold 
meetings  under  the  King’s  licenfe  or  connivance:  He  lhewed 
the  King  that  all  this  madnefs  of  field  Conventicles  flowed 
only  from  the  feverity  againft  thofe  that  were  held  within 
doors.  Duke  Lauderdale  drew  the  indemnity  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  it  carried  in  fome  claufes  of  it  a full  pardon  to  him- 
felf and  all  his  party  j but  he  clogged  it  much  with  relation 
to  thofe  for  whom  it  was  granted.  All  Gentlemen,  Preachers 
and  Officers  were  excepted  out  of  it,*  fo  that  the  favour  of 
it  was  much  limited  two  of  their  Preachers  were  hanged, 
but  the  other  prifoners  were  let  go  upon  their  figning  a bond 
for  keeping  the  peace:  Two  hundred  of  them  were  fent  to 
Virginia,  but  they  were  all  caft  away  at  fea.  Thus  ended 
this  tumultuary  rebellion,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Bothwell - 
Bridge , where  the  adtion  was.  The  King  foon  after  fent 
down  orders  for  allowing  meeting  houfes:  But  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  intereft  funk  fo  foon  after  this,  that  thefe  were 
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fcarce  opened  when  they  were  (hut  up  again : Their  enemies 
laid,  this  looked  like  a rewarding  them  for  their  rebellion. 

An  accident  happened  Toon  after  this  that  put  the  whole 
Nation  in  a fright , and  produced  very  great  effe&s  : The 
King  was  taken  ill  at  Windfor  of  an  intermitting  fever:  The 
fits  were  fo  long  and  fo  fevere,  that  the  phyficians  apprehend- 
ed he  was  in  danger:  Upon  which  he  ordered  the  Duke  to 
be  fent  for,  but  very  fecretly,-  for  it  was  communicated  to 
none  but  to  the  Earls  of  Sunderland , Effex  and  Halifax . 
The  Duke  made  all  pofTible  hafte,  and  came  in  difguife  thro* 
Calais , as  the  quicker  paffage : But  the  danger  was  over  before 
he  came : The  fits  did  not  return  after  the  King  took  Ghiinquina , 
called  in  England  the  Jefuits  powder : As  he  recovered  it  was 
moved,  that  the  Duke  fhould  be  again  fent  beyond  fea:  He 
had  no  mind  to  it:  But  when  the  King  was  pofitive  in  it, 
he  moved  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  fhould  be  put  out  of  all 
command,  and  likewife  fent  beyond  fea.  The  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's friends  advifed  him  to  agree  to  this ; for  he  might 
depend  on  it , that  as  foon  as  the  Parliament  met  an  ad- 
d refs  would  be  made  to  the  King  for  bringing  him  back, 
fince  his  being  thus  diverted  of  hiscommiffions,  and  fent  away 
at  the  Duke’s  defire,  would  raife  his  intereft  in  the  Nation. 

At  this  time  the  party  that  began  to  be  made  for  the  Duke 
of  Tork  were  endeavouring  to  blow  matters  up  into  a flame 
every  where:  Of  which  the  Earl  o i Effex  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing inftance,  by  which  it  was  eafy  to  judge  what  fort  of  in- 
telligence they  were  apt  to  give,  and  how  they  were  poflef* 
fing  the  King  and  his  minifters  with  ill  grounded  fears : He 
came  once  to  London  on  fome  treafury  bufinefs  the  day  before 
the  common  Hall  was  to  meet  in  the  City:  So  the  fpies  that 
were  employed  to  bring  news  from  all  corners  came  to  him, 
and  allured  him  that  it  was  refolved  next  day  to  make  ufe 
of  the  noife  of  that  meeting,  and  to  feize  on  the  Tower, 
and  do  all  fuch  things  as  could  be  managed  by  a popular 
fury.  The  advertifements  came  to  him  from  fo  many  hands, 
that  he  was  inclined  to  believe  there  was  fomewhat  in  it:  Some 
prefled  him  to  fend  foldiers  into  the  Tower  and  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  City.  He  would  not  take  the  alarm  fo  ho‘t,  but  he 
lent  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  T ower  to  be  on  his  guard : And  he 
ordered  fome  companies  to  be  drawn  up  in  Covent-Garden  and 
in  Lincolns  Inn  Fields:  And  he  had  two  hundred  men  ready, 
and  barges  prepared  to  carry  them  to  the  T ower,  if  there  fhould 
have  been  the  leaft  fhadow  of  tumult : But  he  would  not 
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fcem  to  fear  a diforder  too  much,  left  perhaps  that  might  1679 
have  produced  one:  Yet  after  all  the  affrighcning  ftories  that 
had  been  brought  him,  the  next  day  paft  over  very  calmly, 
it  not  appearing  by  the  leaft  circumftance  that  any  thing 
was  defigned,  befides  the  bufinefs  for  which  the  common  Hall 
was  fummoned.  He  often  reflected  on  this  matter:  Thole 
mercenary  fpies  are  very  officious,  that  they  may  deferve  their 
pay ; and  they  lhape  their  ftory  to  the  tempers  of  thofe  whom 
they  ferve : And  to  fuch  creatures,  and  to  their  falfe  intelli- 
gence, I imputed  a great  deal  of  the  jealoufy  that  I found  the 
King  poffelied  with.  Both  the  Dukes  went  now  beyond  lea : 

And  that  enmity  which  was  more  fecret  before,  and  was  co- 
vered with  a Court  civility,  did  now  break  out  open  and 
barefaced.  But  it  feemed  that  the  Duke  of  York  had  prevailed 
With  the  King  not  to  call  the  Parliament  that  winter,  in 
hope  that  the  heat  the  Nation  was  in  would  with  the  help 
of  fome  time  grow  cooler  , and  that  the  party  that  began 
now  to  declare  more  openly  for  the  right  of  fucccliion  would 
gain  ground.  There  was  alfo  a pretended  difeovery  now 
ready  to  break  out,  which  the  Duke  might  be  made  believe 
would  carry  off  the  plot  from  the  Papifts,  and  call  it  on  the 
contrary  party. 

D anger field , a fubtile  and  dexterous  man,  who  had  gone  A pmpndcd 
thro’  all  the  fhapes  and  practices  of  roguery,  and  in  particu-  JwLlcum 
lar  was  a falfe  coiner,  undertook  now  to  coin  a plot  for  the 
ends  of  the  Papifts.  He  was  in  jayl  for  debt,  and  was  in  an 
ill  intrigue  with  one  Cellier  a Popilh  midwife  , who  had  a 
great  lhare  of  wit,  and  was  abandoned  to  lewdnels.  She  got 
nim  to  be  brought  out  of  prifon,  and  carried  him  to  the 
Countefs  of  Powis  a zealous  managing  Papift.  He,  after  he 
had  laid  matters  with  her,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  got  into 
all  companies,  and  mixed  with  the  hotteft  men  of  the  Town , 
and  ftudied  to  engage  others  with  himfelf  to  fwear,  that  they 
had  been  invited  to  accept  of  commiflions,  and  that  a new 
form  of  government  was  to  be  fet  up,  and  that  the  King  and 
the  Royal  Family  were  to  be  fent  ^yay.  He  was  carried  with 
this  ftory  firft  to  the  Duke,  and  then  to  the  King,  and  had 
a weekly  allowance  of  money,  and  was  very  kindly  ufed  by 
many  of  that  fide,-  fo  that  a whifper  run  about  Town,  that 
fome  extraordinary  thing  would  quickly  break  out:  And  he 
having  fome  correfpondence  with  one  Collonel  Mattfel,  he 
made  up  a bundle  of  feditious  but  ill  contrived  letters,  and 
laid  them  in  a dark  corner  of  his  room:  And  then  fome  fearch- 
ers  were  lent  from  the  Cuftom  Houfe  to  look  for  fome  forbid- 
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1679  den  goods,  which  they  heard  were  in  ManfeH  chamber. 
There  were  no  goods  found:  But  as  it  was  laid  they  found 
that  bundle  of  letters : And  upon  that  a great  noife  was  made 
of  a difcovery  : But  upon  enquiry  it  appeared  the  letters 
were  counterfeited,  and  the  forger  of  them  was  fufpetted,* 
fo  they  fearched  into  all  Dangerfield' s haunts,  and  in  one 
of  them  they  found  a paper  that  contained  the  fcheme  of 
this  whole  fiction,  which  becaufe  it  was  found  in  a Meal -tub 
came  to  be  called  the  Meal-tub  plot.  Dangerfield  was  upon 
that  clapt  up , and  he  foon  after  confeffed  how  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  laid  and  managed:  In  which  it  is  very  probable  he 
mixed  much  of  his  own  invention  with  truth , for  he  was  a 
profligate  liar.  This  was  a great  difgrace  to  the  Popifh  par- 
ty , and  the  King  fuffered  much  by  the  countenance  he  had 
given  him:  The  Earls  of  Effex  and  Halifax  were  fet  down  in 
the  fcheme  to  be  fworn  againft  with  the  reft. 

Great  jea-  Upon  this  they  prefled  the  King  vehemently  to  call  aParlia- 

Ki“gCS°rthc  ment  immediately.  But  the  King  thought  that  if  a Parliament 
ftiould  meet  while  all  mens  fpirits  were  fharpned  by  this  new  difr 
covery,  he  would  find  them  in  worfe  temper  than  ever; 
When  the  King  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  do  that,  Lord 
Effex  left  the  treafury.  The  King  was  very  uneafy  at  this. 
But  Lord  EJfex  was  firm  in  his  refolution  not  to  med- 
dle in  that  poft  more  fince  a Parliament  was  not  called : Yet, 
at  the  King’s  earned:  defire,  he  continued  for  fome  time  to  go 
to  Council.  Lord  Halifax  fell  ill,  much  from  a vexation  of 
mind : His  fpirits  were  opprefled,  a deep  melancholy  feizing 
him:  For  a fortnight  together  I was  once  a day  with  him, 
and  found  then  that  he  had  deep  impreflions  of  Religion  on 
him:  Some  foolifh  people  gave  it  out  that  he  was  mad:  But 
I never  knew  him  fo  near  a date  of  true  wifdom  as  he  was 
at  that  time.  He  was  much  troubled  at  the  King’s  forgetting 
his  promife  to  hold  a Parliament  that  winter,*  and  expoftulated 
feverely  upon  it  with  fome  that  were  fent  to  him  from  the 
King:  He  was  offered  to  be  made  Secretary  of  State,  but  he 
refuted  it.  Some  gave  it  out  that  he  pretended  to  be  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland , and  was  uneafy  when  that  was  denied 
him : But  he  faid  to  me  that  it  was  offered  him,  and  he  had  re- 
fufed  it.  He  did  not  love,  he  faid,  a new  feene,  nor  to  dine 
with  found  of  trumpet  and  thirty  fix  difhes  of  meat  on  his 
table.  He  likewife  faw  that  Lord  Effex  had  a mind  to  be 
again  there  5 and  he  was  confident  he  was  better  fitted  for 
it  than  he  himfelf  was.  My  being  much  with  him  at  that 
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time  was  refle&ed  on:  It  was  faid,  I had  heigluned  his  dip-  1671 
affection  to  the  Court.  I was  with  him  only  as  a divine.  c/nrv- 
The  Court  went  on  in  their  own  pace : Lord  Twedale  be- 
ing then  at  London  moved  the  Earl  of  Peterborough , that  it 
would  be  more  honourable,  and  more  for  the  Duke’s  intcreft, 
jnftead  of  living  beyond  fea  to  go  and  live  in  Scotland.  Lord 
Peterborough  went  immediately  with  it  to  the  King,  who  ap- 
proved of  it.  So  notice  was  given  the  Duke:  And  he  was 
appointed  to  meet  the  King  at  New-Market  in  October.  Lord 
Twedale  faw,  that  fince  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  loft  his 
credit  with  the  King,  Duke  Lauderdale  would  again  be  con- 
tinued in  his  ports ; and  that  he  would  aft  over  his  former 
extravagances : Whereas  he  reckoned  that  this  would  be  checked 
by  the  Duke’s  going  to  Scotland ; and  that  he  would  fttidy  to 
make  himfelf  acceptable  to  that  Nation,  and  bring  things  a- 
mong  them  into  order  and  temper.  The  Duke  met  the 
King  at  New-Market  as  it  was  ordered:  But  upon  that  the 
Earl  of  Sbaftsbury,  who  was  yet  Prefident  of  the  Council,  tho’ 
he  had  quite  loft  all  his  intereft  in  the  King,  called  a Conncil 
at  White-Hall,  and  reprelented  to  them  the  danger  the  King 
was  in  by  the  Duke’s  being  fo  near  him ; and  prefled  the  Council 
torepreientthisto  the  King.  But  they  did  not  agree  to  it:  And 
upon  the  King’s  coming  to  London  he  was  turned  out,  and 
Lord  Roberts,  made  then  Earl  of  Radnor,  was  made  Lord  Pre- 
lident. 


The  Duke  went  to  Scotland  foon  after : And  upon  that  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  grew  impatient,  when  he  found  he  was'11**™*- 
ftill  to  be  kept  beyond  fea.  He  begged  the  King’s  leave 
to  return:  But  when  he  faw  no  hope  of  obtaining  it,  he 
came  over  without  leave.  The  King  upon  that  would  not 
fee  him,  and  required  him  to  go  back;  on  which  his  friends 
were  divided.  Some  adviftd  him  to  comply  with  the  King’s 
pleafure : But  he  gave  himfelf  fatally  up  to  the  Lord  Shafts- 
bury’s  conduft,  who  put  him  on  all  the  methods  imaginable 
to  make  himfelf  popular.  He  went  round  many  parts  of 
England,  pretending  it  was  for  hunting  and  horfe  matches, 
many  thoufands  coming  together  in  moft  places  to  fee  him : 

So  that  this  looked  like  the  muftering  up  the  force  of  the 


party : But  it  really  weakned  it : Many  grew  jealous  of  the  de- 
flgn,  and  fancied  here  was  a new  civil  war  to  be  railed.  Up- 
on this  they  joined  in  with  the  Duke’s  party.  Lord  Shafis- 


bury  let  alfo  on  foot  petitions  for  a Parliament,  in  order  to  P«Mou for 
the  fecuring  the  King’s  perfon,  and  the  Proteftant  Religion.  ,p‘rl‘uwst- 
Thefe  were  carried  about  and  figned  in  many  places,  not- 
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withilanding  the  King  fee  out  a proclamation  againft  them : 
Upon  that  afet  of  counter  petitions  was  promoted  by  the  Court, 
exprefling  an  abhorrence  of  all  feditious  pra&ices,  and  referring 
the  time  of  calling  a Parliament  wholly  to  the  King.  There 
were  not  fuch  numbers  that  joined  in  the  petitions  for  the 
Parliament,  as  had  been  expefted : So  this  Ihewed  rather  the 
weaknefs  than  the  ftrength  of  the  party:  And  many  well  mean- 
ing men  began  to  diflike  thofe  practices,  and  to  apprehend 
that  a change  of  government  was  defigned. 

Some  made  a refle&ion  on  that  whole  method  of  proceed- 
ing, which  may  deferve  well  to  be  remembred:  In  the  in- 
tervals of  Parliament,  men  that  complain  of  the  government 
by  keeping  themfelves  in  a fullen  and  quiet  ftate,  and  avoid- 
ing cltbals  and  publick  alfemblies,  grow  thereby  the  ftronger 
and  more  capable  to  make  a Hand  when  a Parliament  comes : 
Whereas  by  their  forming  of  parties  out  of  Parliament,  un- 
lefs  in  order  to  the  managing  of  elections,  they  do  bothexpofe 
themfelves  to  much  danger,  and  bring  an  ill  character  on 
their  deligns  over  the  Nation;  which  naturally  loves  par- 
liamentary cures,  but  is  jealous  of  all  other  methods. 

The  King  was  now  wholly  in  the  Duke’s  intereft,  and  re- 
folved  to  pals  that  winter  without  a Parliament.  Upon  which 
the  Lords  Rujfel  and  Cavendtjh,  Sir  Henry  Capel,  and  Mr. 
Powcl,  four  of  the  new  Counfellors,  defired  to  be  excufed 
from  their  attendance  in  Council.  Several  of  thofe  who  were 
put  in  the  Admiralty  and  in  other  commiflions  defired  like- 
wife  to  be  difinilfed:  With  this  the  King  was  fo  highly  of- 
fended, that  he  became  more  fullen  and  intradable  than  he 
had  ever  been  before. 

The  men  that  governed  now  were  the  Earl  of  Sunderland , 
Lord  Hide,  and  Godolphtn:  The  laft  of  thefe  was  a younger 
brother  of  an  ancient  Family  in  Cornwall,  that  had  been  bred 
about  the  King  from  a page,  and  was  now  confidered  as  one 
of  the  ablcit  men  that  belonged  to  the  Court:  He  was  the 
filenteft  and  modelled  man  that  was  perhaps  ever  bred  in  a 
Court.  He  had  a clear  apprehenfion,  and  difpatched  bufi- 
nefs  with  great  method,  and  with  fo  much  temper  that  he 
had  no  perfonal  enemies:  But  his  filence  begot  a jealoufy, 
which  has  hung  long  upon  him.  His  notions  were  for  the 
Court:  But  his  incorrupt  and  fincere  way  of  managing  the 
concerns  of  the  treafury  created  in  all  people  a very  high 
efteem  for  him.  He  loved  gaming  the  moll:  of  any  man  of 
bufinefs  I ever  knew,-  and  gave  on<;  reafon  for  it,  bccaufe  it 
delivered  him  from  the  obligation  to  talk  much  : He  had 
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true  principles  of  religion  and  venue,  and  was  free  from  1679 
all  vanity,  and  never  heaped  up  wealth:  So  that  all  things  °r'rSi/ 
being  laid  together , he  was  one  of  the  worthieft  and 
wifeft  men  that  has  been  employed  in  our  time  : And  he 
has  had  mueh  of  the  confidence  of  four  of  our  fucceeding 
Princes. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  eighty  the  Duke  had  leave  to  16Z0 
come  to  England  j and  continued  about  the  King  till  next 
winter,  that  the  Parliament  was  to  fit.  Foreign  affairs  feemed 
to  be  forgot  by  our  Court.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  pro-  An  iiiianre 
jefted  an  alliance  againft  France:  And  moll  of  the  German 
Princes  were  much  difpofed  to  come  into  it:  For  the  F> ench 
had  let  up  a new  Court  at  Metz , in  which  many  Princes 
were,  under  the  pretence  of  dependencies  and  fome  old  for- 
got or  forged  titles,  judged  to  belong  to  the  new  French 
conquefts.  This  was  a mean  as  well  as  a perfidious  practice, 
in  which  the  Court  of  France  raifed  much  more  jealoufy  and 
hatred  againft  themlelves  than  could  ever  be  balanced  by 
fuch  fmall  acceflions  as  were  adjudged  by  that  mock  Court. 

The  Earl  of  Sunderland  entred  into  a particular  confidence 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange , which  he  managed  by  his  Uncle 
Mr.  Sidney  , who  was  fent  Envoy  to  Holland:  The  Prince 
feemed  confident,  that  if  England  would  come  heartily  into 
it,  a ftrong  confederacy  might  then  have  been  formed  a- 
gainft  France.  Han  Beuning  was  then  in  England:  And  he 
wrote  to  the  town  of  Amjlerdam,  that  they  could  not  depend 
on  the  faith  or  alfiftance  of  England.  He  allured  them  the 
Court  was  ftill  in  the  French  intereft : He  alfo  looked  on  the 
jealoufy  between  the  Court  and  the  Country  party  as  then 
lb  high,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  poflible  to  heal  matters 
fo  as  to  encourage  the  King  to  enter  into  any  alliance  that 
might  draw  on  a war:  For  the  King  feemed  to  fet  that  up  for 
a maxim,  that  his  going  into  a war  was  the  putting  himfelf 
into  the  hands  of  his  Parliament ; and  was  firmly  refolved  againft 
it.  Yet  the  project  of  a league  was  formed:  And  the  King 
feemed  inclined  to  go  into  it,  as  foon  as  matters  could  be  well 
adjufted  at  home. 

There  was  this  year  at  midlummer  a new  practice  begun 
in  the  city  of  London , that  produced  very  ill  confequences.  Sheriffs  of 
The  city  of  London  has  by  Charter  the  Ihrivalry  of  Middle- 
Jex,  as  well  as  of  the  city:  And  the  two  Sheriffs  were  to 
be  chofen  on  midfummer  day.  But  the  common  method 
had  been  for  the  Lord  Mayor  to  name  one  of  the  Sheriffs 
by  drinking  to  him  on  a publick  occafion : And  that  nomi- 
nation 
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1679  nation  was  commonly  confirmed  by  the  Common  Hall:  And 
i/yv  then  they  named  the  other  Sheriff.  The  truth  was , the 
way  in  which  the  Sheriffs  lived  made  it  a charge  of  about 
jooo  l.  a year:  So  they  took  little  care  about  it,  but  only  to 
find  men  that  would  bear  the  charge;  which  recommended 
them  to  be  chofen  Aldermen  upon  the  next  vacancy,  and 
to  rife  up  according  to  their  Handing  to  the  Mayoralty, 
which  generally  went  in  courfe  to  the  fenior  Alderman. 
When  a perfon  was  fet  up  to  be  Sheriff  that  would  not  ferve,  he 
compounded  the  matter  for  400/.  fine.  All  juries  were  returned 
by  the  Sheriffs : But  they  commonly  left  that  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  their  Under-Sheriffs:  So  it  was  now  pretended  that  it  was 
neceffary  to  look  a little  more  carefully  after  this  matter. 
The  Under-Sheriffs  were  generally  Attorneys,  and  might  be 
cafily  brought  under  the  management  of  the  Court : So  it  was 
propofed,  that  the  Sheriffs  fhould  be  chofen  with  more  care, 
not  fo  much  that  they  might  keep  good  tables,  as  that  they 
fhould  return  good  juries:  The  perfon  to  whom  the  prefent 
Mayor  had  drunk  was  fet  afide : And  Bethel  and  Cortttjb  were 
chofen  Sheriffs  for  the  enfuing  year.  Bethel  was  a man  of 
knowledge,  and  had  writ  a very  judicious  book  of  the  inte- 
refts  of  Princes : But  as  he  was  a known  republican  in  princi- 
ple, fo  he  was  a fullen  and  wilful  man  ; and  turned  from  the 
ordinary  way  of  a Sheriff’s  living  into  the  cxtream  of  for- 
didnefs , which  was  very  unacceptable  to  the  body  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  proved  a great  prejudice  to  the  party.  Corttijh,  the 
. other  Sheriff  was  a plain,  warm,  honeftman;  and  lived  very  no- 

blyall  his  year:  TheCourtwas  very  jealous  ofthis,  and  under- 
ftood  it  to  be  done  on  defign  to  pack  juries:  So  that  the 
party  fhould  be  alwayes  fafe,  whatever  they  might  engage 
in.  It  was  faid,  that  the  King  would  not  have  common 
juflice  done  him  hereafter  againit  any  of  them,  how  guilty 
foever.  The  fetting  up  Bethel  gave  a great  colour  to  this 
jealoufy ; for  it  was  faid,  he  had  expreffed  his  approving  the 
late  King’s  death  in  very  indecent  terms.  Thefe  two  per- 
fons  had  never  before  received  the  Sacrament  in  the  Church, 
being  Independents:  But  they  did  it  now  to  qualify  them- 
felves  for  this  office  , which  gave  great  advantages  againft 
the  whole  party : It  was  faid,  that  the  ferving  an  end  was  a 
good  refolver  of  all  cafes  of  confcience,  and  purged  all 
icruples. 

Thus  matters  went  on  till  the  winter  eighty  , in  which 
the  King  refolved  to  hold  a feflion  of  Parliament:  He  lent 
the  Duke  to  Scotland  a few  days  before  their  meeting : And 
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upon  that  the  Duchefs  of  Portfmouth  declared  openly  for  the  1680 
Exclufion ; and  fo  did  Lord  Sunderland  and  Godolphin.  LoVd  v-/YN->' 
Sunderland  affured  all  people,  that  the  King  was  refolved  to 
fettle  matters  with  his  Parliament  on  any  terms,  fince  the 
intereft  of  England  and  the  affairs  of  Europe  made  a league 
againft  France  indifpenfably  neceffary  at  that  time  ; which 
could  not  be  done  without  a good  underftanding  at  home. 

Lord  Sunderland  fent  Lord  Arran  for  me:  I declined  this  new 
acquaintance  as  much  as  I could:  But  it  could  not  he  avoid- 
ed: He  feemed  then  very  zealous  for  a happy  fettlement: 

And  this  1 owe  him  in  juftice,  that  tho’  he  went  off  from 
the  meafures  he  was  in  at  that  time,  yet  he  ftill  continued 
perfonally  kind  to  my  felf:  Now  the  great  point  was,  whether 
the  limitations  fhould  be  accepted,  and  treated  about,  or  the 
Exclufion  be  purfued.  Lord  Halifax  afTured  me,  that  any  Thc  b;i|  nf 
limitations  whatfoever  that  fhould  leave  the  title  of  King  to  »- 
the  Duke,  tho’  it  fhould  be  little  more  than  a meer  title , 5™  ,akt" 
might  be  obtained  of  the  King:  But  that  he  was  pofttive 
and  fixed  againff  the  Exclufion.  It  is  true,  this  was  in  a great 
meafure  imputed  to  his  management,  and  that  he  had  wrought 
the  King  up  to  it. 

The  moft  fpecious  handle  for  recommending  the  limita- 
tions was  this : The  Duke  declared  openly  againft  them : So 
if  the  King  fhould  have  agreed  to  them,  it  muft  have  occa- 
fioned  a breach  between  him  and  the  Duke:  And  it  feemed 
to  be  very  defirable  to  have  them  once  fall  outj  fince,  as 
foon  as  that  was  brought  about,  the  King  of  his  own  accord 
and  for  his  own  fecurity  might  be  moved  to  promote  the 
Exclufion.  The  truth  is.  Lord  Halifax's  hatred  of  the  Earl 
of  Shaftsbury,  and  his  vanity  in  defiring  to  have  his  own 
notion  preferred,  fharpned  him  at  that  time  to  much  inde- 
cency in  his  whole  deportment : But  the  party  depended  on 
the  hopes  that  Lady  Portfmouth  and  Lord  Sunderland  gave 
them : Many  meetings  were  appointed  between  Lord  Halifax 
and  fome  leading  menj  in  which  as  he  tried  to  divert  them 
from  the  Exclufion,  fo  they  ftudied  to  perfuade  him  to  it, 
both  without  effedt.  The  majority  had  engaged  themfelves  to 
promote  the  Exclufion,  Lord  RuJJ'cl  moved  it  firft  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  was  feconded  by  Capel , Mountague, 
and  IVinnington:  Jones  came  into  the  Houfe  a few  days  after 
this,  and  went  with  great  zeal  into  it : Jenkins,  now  made 
Secretary  of  State  in  Coventry’s  place,  was  the  chief  manager 
for  the  Court.  He  was  a man  of  an  exemplary  life , 
and  confiderably  learned:  But  he  was  dull  and  flow:  He  was 
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i<58o  fufpefted  of  leaning  to  Popery,  thoa  very  unjuftly:  But  he 
was  fet  on  every  pun&ilio  of  the  Church  of  England  to  fu- 
perftition,  and  was  a great  affertor  of  the  divine  right  of 
monarchy,  and  was  for  carrying  the  prerogative  high:  He  nei- 
ther fpoke  nor  writ  well : But  being  fo  eminent  for  the  mod: 
courtly  qualifications,  other  matters  were  the  more  eafiiy  dif- 
penfed  with.  All  his  fpeeches  and  arguments  again  ft  the  Ex- 
clufion  were  heard  with  indignation  : So  the  bill  was  brought 
Part  by  the  into  the  Houfe.  It  was  moved  by  thofe  who  oppofed  it, 
commons.  tjlac  the  £)uke’s  daughters  might  be  named  ia  it,  as  the  next 

in  the  fucceflion:  But  it  was  faid,  that  was  not  neceffary; 
for  fince  the  Duke  was  only  perfonally  difabled,  as  if  he  had 
been  a&ually  dead,  that  catried  the  fucceflion  over  to  his 
daughters:  Yet  this  gave  a jealoufy,  as  if  it  was  intended  to 
keep  that  matter  ftill  undetermined  ; and  that  upon  another 
occafion  it  might  be  pretended,  that  the  difabling  the  Duke 
to  fucceed  did  likewife  difable  him  to  derive  that  right  to 
others  , which  was  thus  cut  off  in  himfelf.  But  tho’  they 
would  not  name  the  Duke’s  daughters,  yet  they  fent  fuch  af> 
furances  to  the  Prince  of  Orange , that  nothing  thus  propofed 
could  be  to  his  prejudice,  that  he  believed  them,  and  de- 
clared his  defire,  that  the  King  would  fully  fatisfy  his  Par- 
liament : The  States  fent  over  memorials  to  the  King,  pref- 
fing  him  to  confent  to  the  Exclufion.  The  Prince  did  not 
openly  appear  in  this:  But  it  being  managed  by  Eagely  it 
was  underftood  that  he  approved  of  it:  And  this  created  a 
hatred  in  the  Duke  to  him,  which  was  never  to  be  removed. 
Lord  Sunderland  by  Sidney* s means  engaged  the  States  into  it : 
And  he  fancied  that  it  might  have  fome  effed. 

The  bill  of  Exclufion  was  quickly  brought  up  to  the  Lords. 
The  Earls  of  Effex  and  Shaftsbury  argued  moft  for  it:  And 
the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  the  champion  on  the  other  fide : He 

But  rejefkd 

by  the  rds, 'And  that  was  to  him  triumph  enough.  In  conclufion,  the 
bill  was  thrown  out  upon  the  firft  reading : The  country  par- 
ty brought  it  nearer  an  equality,  than  was  imagined  they 
could  do,  confidering  the  King’s  earneftnefs  in  it,  and  that 
the  whole  bench  of  theBifhopswas  againft  it.  The  Commons 
were  inflamed  when  they  faw  the  fate  of  their  bill:  They 
voted  an  addrefs  to  the  King  to  remove  Lord  Halifax  from 
hiscounfels  and  prefence  for  ever : Which  was  an  unparliamen- 
tary thing;  fince  it  was  vifible  that  it  was  for  his  arguing 
as  he  did  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  tho’  they  pretended  it  was 

for  '■ 


gained  great  honour  in  the  debate;  and  had  a vifible  fupe- 
riority  to  Lord  Shaftsbury  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Houfe : 
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for  his  adviling  the  diffolution  of  the  laft  Parliament:  But  1680 
that  was  a thin  difguife  of  their  anger:  Yet  without  deftroy- 
ing  the  freedom  of  debate,  they  could  not  found  their  ad- 
drefs  on  that  which  was  the  true  caufe  of  it.  Rujfel  and  Jones, 
tho’  formerly  Lord  Halifax’s  friends  , thought  it  was 
enough  not  to  fpeak  againft  him  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons: 

But  they  fat  filent.  Some  called  him  a Papift:  Others  faid 
he  was  an  Atheift.  Chichely,  that  had  married  his  mother, 
moved,  that  1 might  be  fent  for  to  fatisfy  the  Houfe  as  to 
the  truth  of  his  Religion.  I wifh,  I could  have  faid  as  much 
to  have  perluaded  them  that  he  was  a good  Chriftian,  as  that 
he  was  no  Papift:  I was  at  that  time  in  a very  good  charac- 
ter in  that  Houfe:  The  firft  volume  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Reformation  was  then  out;  and  was  fo  well  received,  that  I 
had  the  thanks  of  both  Houfes  for  it,  and  was  delired  by 
both  to  profecute  that  work.  The  Parliament  had  made 
an  addrels  to  the  King  for  a (aft  day.  Dr.  Sprat  and  I 
were  ordered  to  preach  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons : My 
turn  was  in  the  morning : I mentioned  nothing  relating  to 
the  plot,  but  what  appeared  in  Coleman’s  letters:  Yeti  laid 
open  the  cruelties  of  tne  Church  of  Rome  in  many  inftances 
that  hapned  in  Queen  Mary's  Reign,  which  were  not  then 
known:  And  I aggravated,  tho’  very  truly,  the  danger  of 
falling  under  the  power  of  that  Religion.  I preffed  allb  a 
mutual  forbearance  among  our  felves  in  lefler  matters:  But 
I infilled  moft  on  the  impiety  and  vices  that  had  worn  out 
all  fenfe  of  Religion,  and  all  regard  to  it  among  us.  Sprat 
in  the  afternoon  went  further  into  the  belief  of  the  plot  than 
I had  done : But  he  infinuated  his  fears  of  their  undutifulnefs  to 
the  King  in  a fuch  manner,  that  they  were  highly  offended 
at  him:  So  the  Commons  did  not  fend  him  thanks,  as  they 
did  to  me;  which  raifed  his  merit  at  Court,  as  it  increafed 
the  difpleafure  againft  me.  Sprat  had  ftudied  a polite  ftile 
much  : But  there  was  little  ftrength  in  it : He  had  the 
beginnings  of  learning  laid  well  in  him : But  he  has  allowed 
himfelf  in  a courfe  of  lome  years  in  much  lloth  and  too  many 
liberties. 

The  King  fent  many  meflages  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
preffing  for  a lupply,  firft  for  preferving  Tangier , he  being 
then  in  a war  witn  the  King  of  Fez,  which  by  reafon  of  the 
diftance  put  him  to  much  charge;  but  chiefly  , for  ena- 
bling him  to  go  into  alliances  neceflary  for  the  common 
prefervation. 

The 
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The  Houfe  upon  that  made  a long  reprefentation  to  the 
King  of  the  dangers  that  both  he  and  they  were  in ; andaffured 
him,  they  would  do  every  thing  that  he  could  expeCt  of 
them,  as  loon  as  they  were  well  fecured:  By  which  they 
meant,  as  loon  as  the  Exclufion  Ihould  pafs,  and  that  bad 
Minifters,  and  ill  Judges  Ihould  be  removed.  They  renew- 
ed their  addrefs  againft  Lord  Halifax  •>  and  made  addrelfes 
both  againft  the  Marquis  of  IVoreejler , foon  after  made  Duke 
of  Beaufort , and  againft  Lord  Clarendon  and  Hide , as  men  in- 
clined to  Popery.  Hyde  fpoke  fo  vehemently  to  vindicate 
himfelffrom  the  fufpicions  of  Popery,  that  he  cried  in  his  fpeech  : 
And^wwupon  the  fcore of  old  friendlhip  got  the  words  relating 
to  Popery  to  be  ftruck  out  of  the  addrefs  againft  him.  The  Com- . 
mons  alfo  impeached  feveral  of  the  Judges,  and  Mr.  Seymour: 
The  Judges  were  accufed  for  fome  illegal  charges  and  judg- 
ments and  Seymour , for  corruption  and  male-adminiftration 
in  the  office  of  treafurer  of  the  Navy.  • They  impeached 
Scroggs  for  high  treafon : But  it  was  vifible  that  the  matters 
objected  to  him  were  only  mifdemeanors : So  the  Lords  re- 
jected the  impeachment ; which  was  carried  chiefly  by  the 
Earl  of  Danby’s  party,  and  in  favour  to  him.  The  Commons 
did  alfo  aflert  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  for  a Par- 
liament : And  becaufe  fome  in  their  counter-petitions  had 
exprelfed  their  abhorrence  of  this  practice,  they  voted  thefe 
abnorrers  to  be  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of  the  Nation.  They 
expelled  one  Withins  out  of  their  Houfe  for  ligning  one  of 
thefe,  tho’  he  with  great  humility  confelfed  his  fault,  and 
begged  pardon  for  it.  The  merit  of  this  raifed  him  foon  to 
be  a Judge;  for  indeed  he  had  no  other  merit:  They  fell 
alfo  on  Sir  George  Jefferies , a furious  declaimer  at  the  bar  : 
But  he  was  raifed  by  that,  as  well  as  by  this  profecution. 
The  Houfe  did  likewife  fend  their  Serjeant  to  many  parts  of 
England  to  bring  up  abhorrers  as  delinquents:  Upon  which 
the  right  that  they  had  to  imprifon  any  belides  their  own 
members  came  to  be  much  queftioned,  fince  they  could  not 
receive  an  information  upon  oath,  nor  proceed  againft  fuch 
as  refufed  to  appear  before  them.  In  many  places  thole  for 
whom  they  fent  their  Serjeant  refufed  to  come  up.  It  was 
found,  that  fuch  practices  were  grounded  on  no  law,  and 
were  no  elder  than  Queen  Elizabeth' s time:  While  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  ufed  that  power  gently,  it  was  fubmitted  to 
in  refpeCt  to  it:  But  now  it  grew  to  be  fo  much  extended, 
that  many  refolved  not  to  fubmit  to  it.  The  former  Parliament 
had  paft  a very  ftriCt  aCt  for  the  due  execution  of  the  Habeas 
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Corpus ; which  was  indeed  all  they  did:  It  was  carried  by  an  1680 
odd  artifice  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  '■'n'rv-' 
Norris  were  named  to  be  the  tellers : Lord  Norris,  being  a 
man  lubjedt  to  vapours,  was  not  at  all  times  attentive  to  what 
he  was  doing:  So  a very  fat  Lord  coming  in,  Lord  Grey 
counted  him  for  ten,  as  ajeftat  firft:  But  feeing  Lord  Nor* 
ris  had  not  obferved  it,  he  went  on  with  this  mifreckoning 
of  ten : So  it  was  reported  to  the  Houfe,  and  declared  that  they 
who  were  for  the  bill  were  the  Majority,  tho’  it  indeed  went 
on  the  other  fide : And  by  this  means  the  bill  part.  There 
was  a bold  forward  man,  Sheredon,  a native  of  Ireland,  whom 
the  Commons  committed:  And  he  moved  for  his  Habeas 
■Corpus:  Some  of  the  Judges  were  afraid  of  the  Houle,  and 
kept  out  of  the  way : But  Baron  Weflon  had  the  courage  to 
grant  it.  The  feflion  went  yet  into  a higher  ftrain  ,■  for  they 
voted,  that  all  anticipations  on  any  branches  of  the  Reve- 
nue were  againft  law,  and  that  whofoever  lent  any  money 
upon  the  credit  of  thofe  anticipations  were  publick  enemies 
to  the  Kingdom.  Upon  this  it  was  faid,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment would  neither  fupply  the  King  themfelves,  nor  fuffer 
him  to  make  ufe  of  his  credit , which  every  private  man 
might  do.  They  faid  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  looked 
on  the  revenue  as  a publick  treafure,  that  was  to  be  kept 
clear  of  all  anticipations,  and  not  as  a private  eftate  that 
might  be  mortgaged:  And  they  thought,  when  all  other 
means  of  fupply  except  by  Parliament  were  flopped,  that  mult 
certainly  bring  the  King  to  their  terms.  Yet  the  clamour 
raifed  on  this,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  ftarve  the  King, 
and  blaft  his  credit,  was  a great  load  on  them:  And  their 
vote  had  no  effcdt,  for  the  King  continued  to  have  the  fame 
credit  that  he  had  before.  Another  vote  went  much  higher: 

It  was  for  an  aflociation,  copied  from  that  in  Queen  Eliza-  AnaCTocfu;. 
beth’s  time,  for  the  revenging  the  King’s  death  upon  all  Pa- °npropofe|' 
pifts,  if  he  Ihould  happen  to  be  killed.  The  precedent  of 
that  time  was  a fpecious  colour:  But  this  difference  was  af- 
figncd  between  the  two  cafes:  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in  no 
danger  but  from  Papifts:  So  that  aflociation  ftruck  a ter- 
ror into  that  whole  party,  which  did  prove  a real  fecurity 
to  her;  and  therefore  her  Minifters  fet  it  on.  But  now,  it  was 
faid,  there  were  many  Republicans  ftill  in  the  Nation,  and 
many  of  Cromwell’s  officers  were  yet  alive,  who  feemed  not 
to  repent  of  what  they  had  done:  So  fome  of  thele  might 
by  this  means  be  encouraged  to  attempt  on  the  King’s  life, 
prefuming  that  both  the  fufpicions  and  revenges  of  it  would 
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1680  be  caft  upon  the  Duke  and  the  Papifts.  Great  ufe  was  made 
of  this  to  pofTefs  all  people  , that  this  affociation  was  in- 
tended to  deftroy  the  King,  inftead  of  preferving  him. 
Expedients  There  was  not  much  done  in  the  Houle  of  Lords  after 
offered  in  the  they  threw  out  the  bill  of  Exclufion.  Lord  Halifax  indeed  pref- 
Lords.  uf  fed  them  to  go  on  to  limitations:  And  he  began  with  one, 
that  the  Duke  Ihould  be  obliged  to  live  five  hundred  miles 
out  of  England  during  the  King’s  life.  But  the  Houle  was 
cold,  and  backward  in  all  that  matter.  Thofe  that  were  really 
the  Duke’s  friends  abhorred  all  thole  motions:  And  Lord 
Shaftsbury  and  his  party  laughed  at  them:  They  were  re- 
folved  to  let  all  lie  in  confufion,  rather  than  hearken  to  any 
thing  befides  the  Exclufion.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  feem- 
ed  alfo  to  be  fo  let  againft  that  projedt,  that  very  little  pro- 
grefs  was  made  in  it.  Lord  Effex  made  a motion,  which 
was  agreed  to  in  a thin  Houfe : But  it  put  an  end  to  all  dif- 
courfes  of  that  nature : He  moved,  that  an  alfociation  Ihould 
be  entred  into  to  maintain  thofe  expedients,  and  that  fome 
cautionary  Towns  Ihould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  alfocia- 
tors  during  the  King’s  life  to  make  them  good  after  his  death. 
The  King  looked  on  this  as  a depofing  of  himfelf.  He  had 
•read  more  in  Davila  than  in  any  other  book  of  hiftory : And 
he  had  a clear  view  into  the  confecjuences  of  fuch  things, 
and  looked  on  this  as  worfe  than  the  Exclufion.  So  that, 
as  Lord  Halifax  often  obferved  to  me,  this  whole  manage- 
ment looked  like  a defign  to  unite  the  King  more  entirely 
to  the  Duke,  inftead  of  feparating  him  from  him : The  King 
came  to  think  that  he  himfelf  was  levelled  at  chiefly,  tho’ 
for  decency’s  fake  his  brother  was  only  named.  The  truth 
was,  the  leading  men  thought  they  were  fure  of  the  Nation, 
and  of  all  future  ele&ions,  as  long  as  Popery  was  in  view. 
They  fancied  the  King  mull  have  a Parliament,  and  money 
from  it  very  foon,  and  that  in  conclufion  he  would  come 
in  to  them.  He  was  much  befet  by  all  the  hungry  courtiers, 
who  longed  for  a bill  of  money : They  ftudied  to  perfuade 
him,  from  his  Father’s  misfortunes,  that  the  longer  he  was 
in  yielding,  the  terms  would  grow  the  higher. 

Duchcfs  or  They  relied  much  on  the  Lady  Portfmoutti s intereft,  who 
condTa*io's did  openly  declare  her  felf  for  the  Houfe  of  Commons:  And 
ihis  mailer  they  were  fo  careful  of  her,  that  when  one  moved  that  an 
(io0'dU"  er’  add  refs  fhould  be  made  to  the  King  for  fending  her  away, 
he  could  not  be  heard , tho’  at  another  time  fuch  a motion 
would  have  been  better  entertained.  Her  behaviour  in  this 
matter  was  unaccountable : And  the  Duke’s  behaviour  to  her 
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afterwards  looked  liker  an  acknowledgment  than  a refent- 
ment.  Many  refined  upon  it,  and  thought  {he  was  fet  on 
as  a decoy  to  keep  the  party  up  to  the  Exclufion  , that  they 
might  not  hearken  to  the  limitations.  The  Duke  was  af- 
fured,  that  the  King  would  not  grant  the  one:  And  fo  file 
was  artificially  managed  to  keep  them  from  the  other,  to 
which  the  King  would  have  confented,  and  of  which  the 
Duke  was  moft  afraid.  But  this  was  too  fine:  She  was  hear- 
ty for  the  Exclufion : Of  which  I had  this  particular  account 
from  Mountague , who  I believe  might  be  the  perfon  that 
laid  the  bait  before  her.  It  was  propofed  to  her,  that  if  fhe 
could  bring  the  King  to  the  Exclufion,  and  to  fome  other 
popular  things,  the  Parliament  would  go  next  to  prepare  a 
bill  for  fecuring  the  King’s  perfon  $ in  which  a claufe  might 
be  carried,  that  the  King  might  declare  the  SuccelTor  to  the 
Crown,  as  had  been  done  in  //rary  the  eighth’s  time.  This 
would  very  much  raife  the  King’s  authority,  and  would  be 
no  breach  with  the  Prince  of  Orange , but  would  rather  oblige 
him  to  a greater  dependance  on  the  King.  The  Duke  of 
Monmouth  and  his  party  would  certainly  be  for  this  claufe, 
lince  he  could  have  no  profpedt  any  other  way;  and  he 
would  pleafe  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being  preferred  by 
the  King  to  any  other  perfon.  But  fince  the  Lady  Portf- 
mouth  found  {he  was  fo  abfolutely  the  miftrefs  of  the  King’s 
fpirit,  {he  might  reckon,  that  if  fiich  an  a£t  could  be  carried 
the  King  would  be  prevailed  on  to  declare  her  fon  his  fuc- 
ceflfor  : And  it  was  fuggefted  to  her,  that  in  order  to  the 
{Lengthening  her  Son’s  intereft  {he  ought  to  treat  for  a match 
with  the  King  of  France's  natural  Daughter,  now  the  Duchefs 
of  Bourbon.  And  thus  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  {he  were 
brought  to  an  agreement  to  carry  on  the  Exclufion,  and  that 
other  a£t  perfuant  to  it:  And  they  thought  they  were  mak- 
ing tools  of  one  another  to  carry  on  their  own  ends.  The 
Nation  was  polfeffed  with  fuch  a diftruft  of  the  King,  that 
there  was  no  reafon  to  think  they  could  ever  be  brought 
to  fo  entire  a confidence  in  him,  as  to  deliver  up  themfelves 
and  their  pofterity  fo  blindfold  into  his  hands.  Mountague 
alfured  me,  that  {he  not  only  a&ed  heartily  in  this  matter, 
but  {he  once  drew  the  King  to  confent  to  it,  if  file  might 
have  had  800000/.  for  it:  And  that  was  afterwards  brought 
down  to  600000  /.  But  the  jealoufies  upon  the  King  him- 
felf were  fuch,  that  the  managers  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons durft  not  move  for  giving  money  till  the  bill  of  Ex- 
clufion Ihould  pafs,  left  they  {hould  have  loft  their  credit  by 
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fuch  a motion:  And  the  King  would  not  trull  them.  So 
near  was  this  point  brought  to  an  agreement  i it  Montague 
told  me  true. 

That  which  reconciled  the  Duke  to  the  Duchefs  of  Portff 
mouth  was,  that  the  King  allured  him,  Hie  did  all  by  his 
order,  that  To  fhe  might  have  credit  with  the  party,  and 
fee  into  their  defigns:  Upon  which  the  Duke  faw  it  was 
necctfary  to  believe  this,  or  at  leall  to  feem  to  believe  it. 

The  other  great  bufinefs  of  this  Parliament  was.  the  trial 
of  the  Vifcount  of  Stafford , who  was  the  younger  Ion  of 
the  old  Earl  of  Arundell , and  fo  was  uncle  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk . He  was  a weak,  but  a fair  conditioned  man : He 

was  in  ill  terms  with  his  nephew’s  family : And  had  been 
guilty  of  great  vices  in  his  youth,  which  had  almoft  proved 
fatal  to  him : He  married  the  heirefs  of  the  great  Family  of 
the  Staffords.  He  thought  the  King  had  not  rewarded  him 
for  his  former  fervices  as  he  had  deferved : So  he  often  voted 
againft  the  Court,  and  made  great  applications  always  to  the 
Earl  of  Shaftsbury.  He  was  in  no  good  terms  with  the  Duke  ; 
for  the  great  confideration  the  Court  had  of  his  nephew’s 
family  made  him  to  be  the  moll  negle&ed:  When  Oates 
depofed  firft  againft  him,  he  happned  to  be  out  of  the  way: 
And  he  kept  out  a day  longer.  But  the  day  after  he  came 
in,  and  delivered  himfelf:  Which,  confidering  the  feeblenefs 
of  his  temper,  and  the  heat  of  that  time,  was  thought  a fign 
of  innocence.  Oates  and  Bedlow  fwore,  he  had  a patent  to 
be  paymafter  general  to  the  army,  Dugdale  fwore,  that  he 
offered  him  joo  /.  to  kill  the  King.  Bedlow  had  died  the 
fummer  before  at  Briftol.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  affizes: 
North , Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  being  there, 
he  fent  for  him,  and  by  oath  confirmed  all  that  he  had 
fworn  formerly,  except  that  which  related  to  the  Queen, 
and  to  the  Duke.  He  alfo  denied  upon  oath,  that  any  per- 
fon  had  ever  pra&ifed  upon  him,  or  corrupted  him:  His 
difowning  fomc  of  the  particulars  which  he  had  fworn  had 
an  appearance  of  fincerity,  and  gave  much  credit  to  his  for- 
mer depofitions.  I could  never  hear  what  fenfe  he  expreffed 
of  the  other  ill  parts  of  his  life,  for  he  vanifhed  foon  out  of 
all  men’s  thoughts. 

Another  witnefs  appeared  againft  Lord  Stafford , one  Tur- 
berudly  who  fwore,  that  in  the  year  feventy  five  the  Lord 
Stafford  had  taken  much  pains  to  perfuade  him  to  kill  the 
King:  He  began  the  prupofition  to  him  at  Paris  $ and  lent 
him  by  the  way  of  Dtef  over  to  England \ telling  him  that 
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he  intended  to  follow  by  the  lame  road:  But  he  wrote  after-  t<>8o 
wards  to  him  that  he  was  to  go  by  Calais.  But  he  faid 
he  never  went  to  fee  him  upon  his  coming  to  England.  Tur- 
bervill  fwore  the  year  wrong  at  firft:  But  upon  recolle&ion 
he  went  and  corrected  that  error.  This  at  fuch  a diftance 
of  time  feemed  to  be  no  great  matter:  It  feemed  much 
ftranger,  that  after  fuch  difeourfes  once  begun  he  Ihould 
never  go  near  the  Lord  Stafford ; and  that  Lord  Stafford 
Ihould  never  enquire  after  him.  But  there  was  a much  more 
%haterial  objection  to  him.  Turbervill,  upon  difeourfe  with 
fome  in  St.  Martin's,  parilh,  feemed  inclined  to  change  his 
Religion : They  brought  him  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  then  their  minifi- 
ter:  And  he  convinced  him  fo  fully  that  he  changed  up- 
on it:  And  after  that  he  came  often  to  him,  and  was  chiefly 
fupported  by  him : For  fome  months  he  was  conftantly  at 
his  table.  Lloyd  had  prefTed  him  to  recoiled:  all  that  he  had 
heard  among  the  Papifts  relating  to  plots  and  defigns 
againft  the  King  or  the  Nation.  He  faid  that  which  all 
the  converts  at  that  time  faid  often,  that  they  had  it  among 
them  that  within  a very  little  while  their  Religion  would 
be  fet  up  in  England ; and  that  fome  of  them  faid,  a great 
deal  of  blood  would  be  fhed  before  it  could  be  brought  about: 

But  he  protefted  that  he  knew  no  particulars.  After  fome 
months  dependance  on  Lloyd  he  withdrew  entirely  from  him ; 
and  he  faw  him  no  more  till  he  appeared  now  an  evidence 
againft  Lord  Stafford:  Lloyd  was  in  great  difficulties  upon  that 
occafion.  It  had  been  often  declared,  that  the  moft  folemn 
denials  of  witneffes  before  they  make  difeoveries  did  not  at 
all  invalidate  their  evidence;  and  that  it  imported  no  more, 
but  that  they  had  been  fo  long  firm  to  their  promife  of  re- 
vealing nothing:  So  that  this  negative  evidence  againft  Tur- 
bervill could  have  done  Lord  Stafford  no  fervice.  On  the 
other  hand,  confidering  the  load  that  already  lay  on  Lloyd 
on  the  account  of  Berry’s  bufinefs,  and  that  his  being  a lit- 
tle before  this  time  promoted  to  be  Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph  was 
imputed  to  that,  it  was  vifible  that  his  difeovering  this  againft 
Turbervill  would  have  aggravated  thofe  cenfures,  and  very 
much  blafted  him.  In  oppofition  to  all  this  here  was  a juf- 
tice  to  be  done,  and  a fervice  to  truth,  towards  the  faving  a 
man’s  life:  And  the  queftion  was  very  hard  to  be  deter- 
mined. He  advifed  with  all  his  friends,  and  with  my  felf 
in  particular.  The  much  greater  number  were  of  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  be  filent.  I faid,  my  own  behaviour  in 
Staley’s  affair  fhewed  what  I would  do  if  I was  in  that  cafe : 
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1680  But  his  circumftances  were  very  different:  So  I concurred 
with  the  reft  as  to  him.  He  had  another  load  on  him: 
He  had  writ  a book  with  very  fincere  intentions,  but  upon 
a very  tender  point : He  propofed,  that  a diferimination  ftiould 
be  made  between  the  regular  Priefts  that  were  in  a depen- 
dance  and  under  directions  from  Rome , and  the  fecular  Priefts 
that  would  renounce  the  Pope’s  depofing  power  and  his 
infallibility:  He  thought  this  would  raife  heats  among  them- 
felves,  and  draw  cenfurcs  from  Rome  on  the  feculars,  which 
in  conclufion  might  have  very  good  effects.  This  was  vci^ 
plaufibly  writ,  and  defigned  with  great  fmcerity : But  angry 
men  faid,  all  this  was  intended  only  to  take  off  fo  much 
from  the  apprehenfions  that  the  Nation  had  of  Popery,  and 
to  give  a milder  idea  of  a great  body  among  them:  And  as 
foon  as  it  had  that  cffeCt,  it  was  probable  that  all  the  mif- 
ftonaries  would  have  leave  given  them  to  put  on  that  dif- 
guife,  and  to  take  thofe  diferiminating  tefts  till  they  had 
once  prevailed:  And  then  they  would  throw  them  off.  Thus 
the  moft  zealous  man  againft  Popery  that  I ever  yet  knew, 
and  the  man  of  the  moft  entire  fmcerity,  was  fo  heavily 
cenfured  at  this  time,  that  it  was  not  thought  fit,  nor  in- 
deed fafe,  for  him  to  declare  what  he  knew  concerning  Tur- 
bervdL 

The  trial  was  very  auguft:  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  was 
the  Lord  High  Steward:  It  continued  five  days.  On  the  firft 
day  the  Commons  brought  only  general  evidence  to  prove 
the  plot : Smith  fwore  fome  things  that  had  been  faid  to  him 
at  Rome  of  killing  the  King  : An  Irijh  Prieft  that  had 
been  long  in  Spain  confirmed  many  particulars  in  Oates’s  nar- 
rative: Then  the  witneffes  depofed  all  that  related  to  the  plot 
in  general.  To  all  this  Lord  Stafford  faid  little,  as  not  be- 
ing much  concerned  in  it:  Only  he  declared,  that  he  was  always 
againft  the  Pope’s  power  of  depofing  Princes.  He  alfo  ob- 
ferved  a great  difference  between  the  gunpowder  plot  and 
that  which  was  now  on  foot:  That  in  the  former  all  the 
chief  confpirators  died  confefting  the  fad-  but  that  now  all 
died  with  the  folemneft  proteftations  of  their  innocence.  On 
the  fecond  day  the  evidence  againft  himfelf  was  brought: 
He  urged  againft  Oates  that  he  fwore  he  had  gone  in  among 
them  on  defign  to  betray  them:  So  that  he  had  been  for 
fome  years  taking  oaths  and  receiving  facraments  in  fo  trea- 
cherous a manner,  that  no  credit  could  be  given  to  a man 
that  was  fo  black  by  his  own  confeflion.  On  the  third  day 
he  brought  his  evidence  to  diferedit  the  witneffes:  His  fer- 
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vant  fwore,  that  while  he  was  at  the  Lord  Aftoris  Dugdale  1680 
never  was  in  his  chamber  but  once;  and  that  was  on  the 
account  of  a foot  race.  Some  depofed  againfl  Dugdale’s  re- 
putation : And  one  faid,  that  he  had  been  pra&ifing  on  him- 
lelf  to  fwear  as  he  fhould  dire&  him.  The  minifler  of  the 
parifh  and  another  gentleman  depofed,  that  they  heard  no- 
thing from  Dugdale  concerning  the  killing  a Juflice  of 
Peace  in  fVeJlmtnfter^  which,  as  he  had  fworn,  he  had  faid  to 
them.  As  to  Turbervill,  who  had  faid  that  the  Lord  Stafford 
was  at  that  time  in  a fit  of  the  gout , his  fervants  faid  they 
never  knew  him  in  a fit  of  the  gout:  And  he  himfelf  af- 
firmed, he  never  had  one  in  his  whole  life.  He  alfo 
proved  that  he  did  not  intend  to  come  to  England  by 
Diep ; for  he  had  writ  for  a Yacht  which  met  him  at 
Calais.  He  alfo  proved  by  feveral  witneffes,  that  both  Dug- 
dale  and  Turbervill  had  often  faid  that  they  knew  nothing  of  any 
plot;  and  that  Turbervill  had  lately  faid,  he  would  fet  up  for 
a witnefs,  for  none  lived  fo  well  as  witneffes  did:  He  infilled 
likewife  on  the  miflake  of  the  year,  and  on  Turbervtlbs  never 
coming  near  him  after  he  came  over  to  England.  The 
ftrongeft  part  of  his  defence  was,  that  he  made  it  out  un- 
anfwerably,  that  he  was  not  at  the  Lord  djlon’s  on  one  of 
the  times  that  Dugdale  had  fixed  on ; for  at  that  time  he 
was  either  at  Bath  or  at  Badminton . For  Dugdale  had  once 
fixed  on  a day;  tho*  afterwards  he  faid  it  was  about  that 
time:  Now  that  day  happned  to  be  the  Marquis  of  IVor - 
cejler’s  wedding  day:  And  on  that  day  it  was  fully  proved 
that  he  was  at  Badminton , that  Lord’s  houfe,  not  far  from 
the  Bath.  On  the  fourth  day  proofs  were  brought  to  fup- 
port  the  credit  of  the  witneffes:  It  was  made  out,  that  Dug- 
dale had  ferved  the  Lord  /IJlon  long  and  with  great  repu- 
tation. It  was  now  two  full  years  fince  he  began  to  make 
difeoveries:  And  in  all  that  time  they  had  not  found  any 
one  particular  to  blemifh  him  with ; tho’  no  doubt  they  had 
taken  pains  to  examine  into  his  life.  *His  publifhing  the 
news  of  Godfrey’s  death  was  well  made  out,  tho’  two  perfons 
in  the  company  had  not  minded  it:  Many  proofs  were 
brought  that  he  was  often  in  Lord  Stafford’s  company,  of 
which  many  more  affidavits  were  made  after  that  Lord’s 
death.  Two  women  that  were  flill  Papifls  fwore , that 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  plot  he  fearched  into 
many  papers  and  burnt  them  : He  gave  many  of  thefe 
to  one  of  the  women  to  fling  in  the  fire;  but  finding  a book 
of  accounts  he  laid  that  afide,  faying,  there  is  no  treafon 
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1680  here,  which  imported  that  he  thought  the  others  were  trea- 
fonable.  He  proved  that  one  of  the  witnefles  brought 
againft  him  was  fo  infamous  in  all  refpe&s,  that  Lord  Staf- 
ford himfelf  was  convinced  of  it.  He  faid,  he  had  only 
prefled  a man,  , who  now  appeared  againft  him,  to  difcover 
all  he  knew:  He  faid,  at  fuch  a diftance  of  time  he  might 
miftake  as  to  time  or  a day,-  but  could  not  be  miftaken  as 
to  the  things  themfelves.  Turbervtll  defcribed  both  the  ftreet 
and  the  room  in  Paris  in  which  he  faw  Lord  Stafford.  He 
found  a witnefs  that  faw  him  at  Diep , to  whom  he  com- 
plained, that  a Lord  for  whom  he  looked  had  failed  him: 
And  upon  that  he  faid  he  was  no  good  ftaff  to  lean  on  j 
by  which,  tho’  he  did  not  name  the  Lord,  he  believed  he 
meant  Lord  Stafford.  Dugdale  and  he  both  confefled  they 
had  denied  long  that  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  plot,  which 
was  the  effedt  of  the  refolution  they  had  taken,  to  which, 
they  adhered  long,  of  difcovering  nothing : It  was  alfo  prov- 
ed that  Lord  Stafford  was  often  lame,  which  Turbervtll  took 
for  the  gout.  On  the  fifth  day  Lord  Stafford  relumed  all 
his  evidence,  and  urged  every  particular  very  ftrongly.  Jones 
in  the  name  of  the  Commons  did  on  the  other  hand  re- 
lume the  evidence  againft  him  with  great  force : He  faid 
indeed  nothing  for  fupporting  Oates  for  the  objection  againft 
him  was  not  to  be  anlwered.  He  made  it  very  clear  that  Dug- 
dale and  Turbervtll  were  two  good  witnefles,  and  were  not 
at  all  difcredited  by  any  thing  that  was  brought  againft  them. 
demn3C°n"  When  it  came  to  the  giving  of  judgment,  above  fifty  of  the 
Peers  gave  it  againft  Lord  Stafford , and  above  thirty  acquit- 
ted him : Four  of  the  Howards , his  kinfmen,  condemned 
him  : Lord  Armdell , afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk , tho*  in 
enmity  with  him,  did  acquit  him. Duke  Lauderdale  condemn- 
ed him:  And  fo  did  both  the  Earls  of  Nottingham  and  An- 

flefey.  Lord  Halifax  acquitted  him.  Lord  Nottingham  when 
le  gave  judgment  delivered  it  with  one  of  the  beft  Ipeeches 
he  had  ever  made.  But  he  committed  one  great  indecency 
in  it:  For  he  faid,  who  can  doubt  any  longer  that  London 
was  burnt  by  Papifts,  tho’  there  was  not  one  word  in  the 
whole  trial  relating  to  that  matter.  Lord  Stafford  behaved 
himfelf  during  the  whole  time , and  at  the  receiving  his 
, fentence,  with  much  more  conftancy  than  was  expected  from 

him. 

He  fent  for  Within  two  days  after  he  lent  a meflage  to  the  Lords, 
ployed  me*  defiring  that  the  Bifhop  of  London  and  I might  be  appointed 
j?  do  him  to  come  to  him.  We  waited  on  him : His  defign  feemed  to 
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be  only  to  poflefs  us  with  an  opinion  of  his  innocence,  of  1680 
which  he  made  very  folemn  proteflations.  He  heard  us  fpeak 
of  the  points  in  difference  between  us  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  with  great  temper  and  attention.  At  parting  he  de- 
fired  me  to  come  back  to  him  next  day,-  for  he  had  a mind  X 

to  be  more  particular  with  me.  When  I came  to  him,  he 
repeated  the  proteflations  of  his  innocence;  and  faid,  he  was 
confident  the  villany  of  the  witneffes  would  foon  appear : 

He  did  not  doubt  I lhould  fee  it  in  lefs  than  a year.  I pref- 
fed  him  in  feveral  points  of  Religion,*  and  urged  feveral  things, 
which  he  faid  he  had  never  heard  before.  He  faid,  thefe 
things  on  another  occafion  would  have  made  fome  impreflion 
upon  him;  but  he  had  now  little  time,  therefore  he  would 
loofe  none  in  controverfy  : So  I let  that  difeourfe  fall. 

I talked  to  him  of  thofe  preparations  for  death  in  which  all 
Chriflians  agree:  He  entertained  thefe  very  ferioufly.  He 
had  a mind  to  live,  if  it  was  poflible:  He  faid,  he  could 
difeover  nothing  with  relation  to  the  King’s  life,  protefl- 
ing  that  there  was  not  fo  much  as  an  intimation  about  it 
that  had  ever  pafl  among  them.  But  he  added,  that  he  could  dif- 
eover many  other  things,  that  were  more  material  than  any 
thing  that  was  yet  known , and  for  which  the  Duke  would  never 
forgive  him : And  of  thefe,  if  that  might  fave  his  life,  he 
would  make  a full  difeovery.  I flopt  him  when  he  was  go- 
ing on  to  particulars;  for  I would  not  be  a confident  in  any 
thing  in  which  the  publick:  fafety  was  concerned.  He  knew 
befl  the  importance  of  thofe  fecrets;  and  fo  he  could  only 
judge,  whether  it  would  be  of  that  value  as  to  prevail  with 
the  two  Houfes  to  interpofe  with  the  King  for  his  pardon. 

He  feemed  to  think  it  would  be  of  great  ufe,  chiefly  to  fup- 
port  what  they  were  then  driving  on  with  relation  to  tne 
Duke:  He  defired  me  to  fpeak  to  Lord  E([ex,  Lord  Ruffel, 
and  Sir  fVilltam  Jones.  I brought  him  their  anfwcr  the  next 
day;  which  was,  that  if  he  did  difeover  all  he  knew  con- 
cerning the  Papifl’s  defigns,  and  more  particularly  concern- 
ing the  Duke,  they  would  endeavour  that  it  fhould  not  be 
infilled  on,  that  he  muft  confefs  thofe  particulars  for  which 
he  was  judged.  He  alked  me,  what  if  he  fhould  name  fome 
who  had  now  great  credit,  but  had  once  engaged  to  ferve 
their  defigns:  I faid,  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  than 
the  difeovering  • fuch  difguifed  Papifls,  or  falfe  Proteflants : 

Yet  upon  this  I charged  him  folemnly  not  to  think  of  re- 
deeming his  own  life  by  accufing  any  other  falfly,  but  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth,  as  far  as  the  common  fafety 
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}<58o  was  concerned  in  it.  As  we  were  difcourfmg  of  jhefe  mat- 
ters,  the  Earl  of  Carhle  came  in:  In  his  hearing,'  by  Lord 
Stafford’s  leave,  I went  over  all  that  had  parted  between  us, 
and  did  again  folemnly  adjure  him  to  fay  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Upon  this  he  defircd  the  Earl  of  Carhle  to  carry  a 
nuifage  from  him  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  that  whenfoever 
they  would  fend  for  him  he  would  difcover  all  that  he 
knew:  Upon  that  he  was  immediately  fent  for.  And  he  be- 
gan with  a long  relation  of  their  firft  confultations  after  the 
Rcftoration  about  the  methods  of  bringing  in  their  Religi- 
on, which  they  all  agreed  could  only  be  brought  about  by 
a toleration.  He  told  them  of  the  Earl  of  Briftol’ s pro- 
ject; and  went  on  to  tell  who  had  undertaken  to  procure 
the  toleration  for  them:  And  then  he  named  the  Earl  of 
Shaftsbury.  When  he  named  him  he  was  ordered  to  with- 
draw: And  the  Lords  would  hear  no  more  from  him.  It 
was  alfo  given  out,  that  in  this  I was  a Tool  of  Lord  Hah - 
fax’s  to  bring  him  thither  to  blaft  Lord  Shaftsbury.  He  was 
lent  back  to  the  Tower:  And  then  he  compofed  himfelf  in 
the  belt  way  he  could  to  fuffer,  which  he  did  with  a conltanc 
His  csccu-  and  undifturbed  mind:  He  fupped  and  flepc  well  the  night 
before  his  execution,  and  died  without  any  Ihew  of  fear  or 
dilorder.  He  denied  all  that  the  witnefles  had  fworn  againft 
him.  And  this  was  the  end  of  the  plot.  I was  very  unjuft- 
ly  cenlured  on  both  hands.  The  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  railed  fo 
at  me  that  I went  no  more  near  him.  And  the  Duke  was 
made  believe,  that  I had  perlitaded  Lord  Stafford  to  charge 
him,  and  to  difcover  all  he  knew  againft  him:  Which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  implacable  hatred  he  Ihewed  on  many 
occafions  againft  me.  Thus  the  innocenteft  and  beft  meant 
parts  of  a man’s  life  may  be  mifunderftood,  and  highly  cen- 
lured. 


The  Houfe  of  Commons  had  another  bufinefs  before  them 
in  this  felfion : There  was  a fevere  aft  paft  in  the  end  of 
Wwi™*  m Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  fhe  was  highly  provoked  with 
of  ihc  Non-  the  feditious  behaviour  of  the  Puritans,  by  which  thofe  who 
cuiiionniiis.  not  conform  to  the  Church  were  required  to  abjure  the 
Kingdom  under  the  pain  of  death : And  for  fome  degrees 
of  Non-conformity  they  were  adjudged  to  die,  without  the 
favour  of  banilhment.  Both  Houfes  paft  a bill  for  repealing 
this  aft:  It  went  indeed  heavily  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords; 
for  many  of  the  Bilhops,  tho’  they  were  not  for  putting  that 
law  in  execution,  which  had  never  been  done  but  in  one 


Angle  inftancc,  yet  they  thought  the  terror  of  it  was  of  fome 

ufe. 
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ufe,  and  that  the  repealing  it  might  make  the'; party  more  168 
infolent.  On  the  day  of  the'  prorogation  the  Bill  ou^ht  to 
have  been  offered  to  the  King,  but  the 'Clerk  of  the  Crown, 
by  the  King’s  particular  order,  withdrew  the 'bill.  The 
King  had  no  niind  openly  . to  deny 'it  : But  he  had'  lefs  mind 
to  pals  it.  SO  this  indifcreet  method  Was  taken,  which  was 
a high  offence  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown.  iThere  was  a 
bill  of  comprehenfion  offered  by  the  epifcopaf‘  party  in  , the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  by  which  the  * Prefbyterians  would 
have  been  taken  into  the  Church.  But  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  people  their  party  in  the  Houfe  did  not  feerri 
concerned  to  promote  it:  Qn  the  contrary  they  negle&ed 
it.  This  increafcd  the  jealoufy,  as '.  if  they^  had  hoped  they 
were  fo  near  the  carrying  all  before  them,,  that  they  defpifed 
a comprehenfion:  There  was  no  great  progrefs  made  in  this 
bill.  But  in  the  morning  before  they  were  prorpgued  two 
votes  were  carried  in  the  Houfe  of  a very  extraordinary  na- 
ture: The  one  was,  that  the  laws  made  againft  recufants 
ought  not  to  be  executed  againft  any  but  thofe  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  That  was  indeed  the  primary  intention  of  the 
law:  Yet  all  perfons  who  came  not  to  Church,  and  did  not 
receive  the  facrament  onde  a year,  were  within  the  letter  of 
the  law.  The  other  vote  Was,  that  it  was  the'  opinion  of 
that  Houfe,  that  the  laws  againft  Diffenters  ought  not  to  be 
executed.  This  was  thought  a great  invafion  of  the  Legifla- 
ture,  when  one  Houfe  pretended  to  fufpend  the  execution  of 
laws:  Which  was  to  aft  like  dilators  in  the  State/  for  they 
meant  that  Courts  and  Juries  fhould  govern  thenifelves  by 
the  opinion  that  they  now  gave:  Which,  inftead-of  being 
a kindnefs  to  the  Non-conformifts,  raifed  a new  ftorm  againft 
them  over  all  the  Nation.  When  the  King  Taw  no  hope 
of  prevailing  with  the  Commons  on  any  other  terms,  but 
his  granting  the  Exclufion,  he  refolved  to  prorogue  die  Par- 
liament. And  it  was  diftolved  in  a few  days  after,  irf  January 
eighty  one.  . ' J;  ..  *r  'r;  ; : ' 'y,h 

The  King  refolved  to  try  a Parliament  once  more:  Blit  The  Pariia- 
apprehending  that  they  were  encouraged,  if  not  inflamed  .’by  J£iv7dS 
the  city  of  London  , he  fummoned  the  next  Parliament  to 
meet  at  Oxford . It  was  faid,  men  were  now  very  bold’ about 
London ,‘  by  their  confidence  in  the  Juries  that  the  Sheriffs 
took  care  to  return.  Several  printers  were  indited  for  fcan- 
dalous  libels  that  they  had  printed:  But  the  Grand  Turie$ 
returned  an  Ignoramus  upon  the  bills  againft  them,'  on  this 
pretence,  that  the  law  only  condemned  the  printing  fiich 
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168 1 libels  malicioufly  and  feditioufly,  and  that  it  did  not  ap- 
pear  that  the  Printers  had  any  ill  intentions  in  what  they 
did ; whereas,  if  it  was  found  that  they  printed  fuch  libels, 
the  conftruftion  of  law  made  that  to  be  malicious  and  fedi- 
tious.  The  elections  over  England  for  the  new  Parliament 
went  generally  for  the  fame  perfons  that  had  ferved  in  the 
former  Parliament:  And  in  many  places  it  was  given  as 
an  inftrutftion  to  the  members  to  (tick  to  the  bill  of  Ex- 
clufion. 

The  King  was  now  very  uneafy : He  faw  he  was  defpifed 
all  Europe  over,  as  a Prince  that  had  neither  treafure  nor 
power : So  one  attempt  more  was  to  be  made,  which  was 
to  be  managed  chiefly  by  Littleton,  who  was  now  brought 
into  the  commiflion  of  the  Admiralty.  I had  once  in  a 
long  difcourfe  with  him  argued  againft  the  expedients,  be- 
caufe  they  did  really  reduce  us  to  the  ftate  of  a Common- 
wealth. I thought  a much  better  way  was,  that  there  fhould 
be  a Proteftor  declared,  with  whom  the  regal  power  fhould 
A new  expe-  be  lodged  ■,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  fhould  be  the  per- 
fon.  He  approved  the  notion:  But  thought  that  the  title 
i"*-  Protedtor  was  odious,  fince  Cromwell  had  aflumed  it,  and 
that  therefore  Regent  would  be  better:  We  drafted  up  a 
fcheme  of  this  for  near  two  hours:  And  I dreamt  no  more 
of  it.  But  fome  days  after  he  told  me  the  notion  took  with 
fome,  and  that  both  Lord  Halifax  and  Seymour  liked  it:  But  he 
wondered  to  find  Lord  Sunderland  did  not  go  into  it.  He 
told  me  after  the  Parliament  was  diflolved,  but  in  great  fe- 
crecy,  that  the  King  himfelf  liked  it.  Lord  Nottingham  talk- 
ed in  a general  and  odd  drain  about  it.  He  gave  it  out, 
that  the  King  was  refolved  to  offer  one  expedient,  which 
was  beyond  any  thing  that  the  Parliament  could  have  the 
confidence  to  alk.  Littleton  prefted  me  to  do  what  I could 
to  promote  it ; and  faid,  that  as  I was  the  firft  that  had  fug- 

f;efted  it,  fo  I fhould  have  the  honour  of  it,  if  it  proved  fo 
ucccfsful  as  to  procure  the  quieting  of  the  Nation.  I argued 
upon  it  with  Jones:  But  I found  they  had  laid  it  down  for 
a maxim,  to  hearken  to  nothing  but  the  Exclufion.  All  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth’s  party  looked  on  this  as  that  which  muft 
put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes.  Others  thought,  in  point  of  ho- 
nour they  muft  go  on  as  they  had  done  hitherto:  Jones 
flood  upon  a point  of  law  , of  the  unfeparablenefs  of  the 
prerogative  from  the  perfon  of  the  King.  He  faid,  an  in- 
fant or  a lunatick  was  in  a real  incapacity  of  draggling 
with  his  guardians;  but  that  if  it  was  not  fo,  the  law  that 
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conftituted  their  guardians  would  be  of  no  force.  He  faid,  if  the  1681 
Duke  came  to  be  King,  the  prerogative  would  by  that 
in  him ; and  the  Prince  Regent  and  he  muft  either  ftrike  up  a bar- 
gain, or  it  muft  end  in  a civil  war,  in  which  he  believed 
the  force  of  law  would  give  the  King  the  better  of  it.  It 
was  not  to  be  denied  but  that  there  was  fome  danger  in  this: 

But  in  the  ill  circumftances  in  which  we  were  no  remedies 
could  be  propofed  that  were  without  great  inconveniences, 
and  that  were  not  liable  to  much  danger.  In  the  mean  while 
both  ftdes  were  taking  all  the  pains  they  could  to  fortify 
their  party:  And  it  was  very  vifible,  that  the  fide  which  was 
for  the  Exclusion  was  like  to  be  the  ftrongeft. 

A few  days  before  the  King  went  to  Oxford  Fttzharris , Fuzbarri, 
an  lrijh  Papift,  was  taken  up  for  framing  a malicious  and  was  tak#a 
treafonable  libel  againft  the  King  and  his  whole  Family.  He 
had  met  with  one  Everardy  who  pretended  to  make  difco- 
yeries,  and  as  was  thought  had  mixed  a great  deal  of  falfe- 
hood  with  fome  truth : But  he  held  himfelf  in  general  terms, 
and  did  not  defcend  to  fo  many  particulars  as  the  witneffes  had 
done.  Fttzharris  and  he  had  been  acquainted  in  France:  So 
on  that  confidence  he  fhewed  him  his  libel:  And  he  made 
an  appointment  to  come  to  Everard7 s chamber,  who  thought 
he  intended  to  trepann  him , and  fo  had  placed  witneffes  to 
overhear  all  that  paft.  Fttzharris  left  the  libel  with  him, 
all  writ  in  his  own  hand:  Everard  went  with  the  paper 
and  with  his  witneffes  and  informed  againft  Fitzharrisy  who 
upon  that  was  committed.  But  feeing  the  proof  againft 
him  was  like  to  be  full,  he  faid,  the  libel  was  drawn  by 
Everardy  and  only  copied  by  himfelf:  But  he  had  no  fort  of 

Eroof  to  fiipport  this.  Corntjh  the  Sheriff  going  to  fee  him, 
e defired  he  would  bring  him  a Juftice  of  Peace;  for  he 
could  make  a great  difcovery  of  the  plot,  far  beyond  all 
that  was  yet  known.  Corntjh  in  the  fimplicity  of  his  heart 
went  and  acquainted  the  King  with  this ; For  which  he  was 
much  blamed ; for  it  was  faid,  by  this  means  that  difcovery 
might  have  been  ftopt:  But  his  going  firft  with  it  to  the 
Court  proved  afterwards  a great  happinefs  both  to  himfelf 
and  to  many  others.  The  Secretaries  and  fome  privy 
Counfellors  were  upon  that  fent  to  examine  Fttzharris ; to 
whom  he  gave  a long  relation  of  a practice  to  kill  the 
King,  in  which  the  Duke  was  concerned,  with  many  other 
particulars  which  need  not  be  mentioned;  for  it  was  all  a 
fi&ion.  The  Secretaries  came  to  him  a fecond  time  to  ex- 
amine him  farther : He  boldly  flood  to  all  he  had  faid : And 
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he  defired  that  fome  Juftices  of  the  City  might  be  brought 
to  him.  So  Clayton  and  Treby  went  to  him : And  he  made 
the  fame  pretended  difcovery  to  them  over  again ; and  infi- 
nuated,  that  he  was  glad  it  was  nowin  fafe  hands  that  would 
not  ftifle  it.  The  King  was  highly  offended  with  this,  fince 
it  plainly  fhewed  a diftruft  of  his  minifters:  And  fo  Utzharrh 
was  removed  to  the  Tower  j which  the  Court  refolved  to 
make  the  prifon  for  all  offenders,  till  there  (hould  be  Sheriffs 
chofen  more  at  the  King’s  devotion.  Yet  the  depofition 
made  to  Clayton  and  Treby  was  in  all  points  the  fame  that 
he  had  made  to  the  Secretaries : So  that  there  was  no  colour 
for  the  pretence  afterward  put  on  this,  as  if  they  had  prac- 
tifed  on  him. 

The  Parliament  met  at  Oxford  in  March:  The  King  opened 
' it  with  fevere  reflections  on  the  proceedings  of  the  former 
Parliament.  He  faid,  he  was  refolved  to  maintain  the  foc- 
ceflion  of  the  Crown  in  the  right  line : But  for  quieting  his 
peoples  fears  he  was  willing  to  put  the  adminiftration  of  the 
government  into  Proteftant’s  hands.  This  was  explained  by 
Ernley  and  Littleton  to  be  meant  of  a Prince  Regent,  with 
whom  the  regal  prerogative  fhould  be  lodged  during  the 
Duke’s  life.  Jones  and  Littleton  managed  the  debate  on  the 
grounds  formerly  mentioned:  But  in  the  end  the  propofiti- 
on  was  rejected;  and  they  refolved  to  go  again  to  the  bill 
ofExclufion,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Duke’s  party,  who  declar- 
ed themfelves  more  again  ft  this  than  againft  the  Exclufion  it 
felf.  The  Commons  refolved  likewife  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  Frtzharrts’s  affair  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Court: 
So  they  carried  to  the  Lords  bar  an  impeachment  againft 
him,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  upon  a pretence  with 
which  Lord  Nottingham  furnifhed  them.  It  was  this:  Edward 
the  third  had  got  fome  Commoners  to  be  condemned  by  the 
Lords ; of  which  when  the  Houfe  of  Commons  complained, 
an  order  was  made,  that  no  fuch  thing  fhould  be  done  for 
the  future.  Now  that  related  only  to  proceedings  at  the 
King’s  fuit:  But  it  could  not  be  meant,  that  an  impeach- 
ment from  the  Commons  did  not  lie  againft  a Commoner. 
Judges,  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  Lord  Keeper  were  of- 
ten Commoners : So  if  this  was  good  law,  here  was  a certain 
method  offered  to  the  Court,  to  be  troubled  no  more  with 
impeachments,  by  employing  only  Commoners.  In  Ihorr, 
the  Peers  faw  the  dehgn  of  this  impeachment,  and  were 
refolved  not  to  receive  it:  And  fo  made  ufe  of  this  colour 
to  reject  it.  Upon  that  the  Commons  pall  a vote,  that 
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juftice  was  denied  them  by  the  Lords:  And  they  alfo  voted,  i68t 
that  all  thole  who  concurred  in  any  fort  in  trying  Fttzharrh 
in  any  other  Court  were  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of  their 
Country.  By  thefe  fteps  which  they  had  already  made  the 
King  faw  what  might  be  expefted  from  them : So  very  fud- 
denly,  and  not  very  decently,  he  came  to  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  the  Crown  being  carried  between  his  feet  in  afedan: 

And  he  put  on  his  robes  in  haft,  without  any  previous  no- 
tice and  called  up  the  Commons,  and  dilfolved  the 
Parliament , and  went  with  fuch  haft  to  IVmdfor,  that  it 

looked  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  the  crouds  that  this  meeting: 
had  brought  to  Oxford . 9 

Immediately  upon  this  the  Court  took  a new  ply  j and  things  A great 

went  in  another  channel:  Of  which  I go  next  to  give  as  im-  S'  to 
parual  an  account,  as  I have  hitherto  given  of  the  plot,  and 

°f  2 *“!l/elate,dJ0  "•  At  time  the  diftinguifhing 
names  of  Whig  and  Tory  came  to  be  the  denominations  of  the 
parties.  I have  given  a full  account  of  all  errors  during  this 
time  with  the  more  exaftnefs,  to  warn  pofterity  from  falling 
into  the  like  exceffes,  and  to  make  it  appear  how  mad  and 
fatal  a thing  it  is  to  run  violently  into  a torrent,  and  in  a 
heat  to  do  thole  things  which  may  give  a genera]  difguft, 
and  to  fet  precedents  to  others,  when  times  turn,  to  juftify 
their  exceffes,  by  faying  they  do1  only  follow  the  fteps  of 
thofe  who  went  before  them.  The  Ihedding  fo  much  blood 
upon  fuch  doubtful  evidence  was  like  to  have  prbved  fatal  to  him 
who  drove  all  thefe  things  on  with  the  greateft  fury:  I mean 
the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  himfelf.  And  the  ftrange  change  that 
appeared  over  the  Nation  with  relation  to  the  Duke,  from 
fuch  an  eager  profecution  of  the  Exclufion  to  an  indecent 
courting  and  magnifying  him,  not  without  a vifible  cold- 
nefs  towards  the  King  in  comparifon  of  him,  fhewed  how 
little  men  could  build  on  popular  heats,  which  have  their 
ebbings  and  flowings,  and  their  hot  and  cold  fits,  almoft  as 
certainly  as  leas  or  fevers  have.  When  ifuch  changes  hap- 
pen, thole  who  have  been  as  to  the  main  with  the  fide  that 
is  run  down  will  be  charged  with  all  the  errors  of  their  fide, 
how  much  foever  they  may  have  oppofed  them.  I who  had 
been  always  in  diftruft  of  the  witneffes,  and  diffatisfied  with 
the  whole  method  of  proceedings,  yet  came  to  be  fallen  on 
not  only  in  pamphlets  and  poems,  but  even  in  fermons,  as 
if  I had  been  an  incendiary,  and  a main  ftickler  againft  the 
Court,  and  in  particular  againft  the  Duke.  So  upon  this  I 
went  into  a clofer  retirement:  And  to  keep  my  mind  from 
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1681  running  after  news  and  affairs,  I fet  my  my  felf  to  the  fludy 
v/YV  of  Philofophy  and  Algebra.  I diverted  my  felf  with  many 
proceffes  in  Chymiftry : And  I hope  I went  into  the  beft 
exercifes,  from  which  I had  been  much  diverted  by  the  buft- 
ling  of  a great  town  in  fb  hot  a time.  I had  been  much 
trufted  by  both  fides:  And  that  is  a very  dangerous  ftate; 
for  a man  may  come  upon  that  to  be  hated  and  fufpe&ed 
by  both.  I withdrew  much  from  all  conversation:  Only 
I lived  ftill  in  a particular  confidence  with  the  Lords  Ejfex 
and  Rujfel. 

The  King’s  The  King  fet  out  a declaration  for  Satisfying  his  people, 
declaration.  He  reckoned  up  in  it  all  the  hard  things  that  had  been  done 
by  the  three  laft  Parliaments  •>  and  fet  our  their  undutiful  beha- 
viour to  himfelf  in  many  inftances:  Yet  in  conclufion  he 
affured  his  good  fubje&s,  that  nothing  fhould  ever  alter  his 
affection  to  the  Proteftant  Religion  as  eftablifhed  by  law, 
nor  his  love  to  Parliaments:  For  he  would  have  ftill  fre- 
quent Parliaments,.  When  this  paft  in  Council,  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  moved,  that  an  order  lhould  be  added 
to  it,  requiring  the  Clergy  to  publifh  it  in  all  the  Churches 
of  England:  This  was  looked  on  as  a moft  pernicious  pre- 
cedent, by  which  the  Clergy  were  made  the  heralds  to  pub- 
lifh the  King’s  declarations,  which  in  Some  inftances  might 
come  to  be  not  only  indecent  but  mifehievous.  An  anfwer 
was  writ  to  the  King’s  declaration  with  great  Spirit  and  true 
judgment.  It  was  at  firft  penned  by  Sidney:  But  a new 
draught  was  made  by  Somers , and  corre<5ted  by  Jones,  The 
fpirit  of  that  fide  was  now  fpent : So  that  this,  tho’  the  beft 
Address  t0  writ  paper  in  all  that  time,  yet  had  no  great  effeft.  The 
fr o mK Tu  declaration  railed  over  England  a humour  of  making  addreffes 
parts  of  to  the  King,  as  it  were  in  anfwer  to  it.  The  Grand  Juries 
and  the  bench  of  Juftices  in  the  counties,  the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs, the  franchifes  and  corporations,  many  mannors,  the 
companies  in  towns,  and  at  laft  the  very  apprentices  Sent  up 
addreffes.  Of  thefe  Some  were  more  modeftly  penned,  and 
only  expreffed  their  joy  at  the  affurances  they  Saw  in  the 
King’s  declaration  ,•  and  concluded,  that  they  upon  that  de- 
dicated their  lives  and  fortunes  to  his  Service.  But  the  greater 
number,  and  the  moft  acceptable,  were  thofe  who  declared 
they  would  adhere  to  the  unalterable  fucceffion  of  the  Crown 
in  the  lineal  and  legal  defeent,  and  condemned  the  bill  of 
Exclufion.  Others  went  higher,  and  arraigned  the  late  Par- 
liaments as  guilty  of  Sedition  and  treafon.  Some  reflected 
Severely  on  the  Non-conformifts  j and  thanked  the  King  for 
\ his 
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his  not  repealing  that  ad:  of  the  thirty  fifth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1681 
which  they  prayed  might  be  putin  execution.  Some  oft  he 
addrefles  were  very  high  panegyricks,  in  which  the  King’s 
perfon  and  government  were  much  magnified.  Many  of 
thofe  who  brought  thefe  up  were  knighted  upon  it:  And 
all  were  well  treated  at  Court.  Many  zealous  healths  were 
drunk  among  them:  And  in  their  cups  the  old  valour  and 
the  fwaggerings  of  the  Cavaliers  feemed  to  be  revived.  The 
Minifters  faw  thro*  this , and  that  it  was  an  empty  noife,  and 
a falfe  {hew.  But  it  was  thought  necelfary  then  to  encourage 
it.  Tho’Lord  Halifax  could  not  reftrain  himfelf  from  (hewing 
his  contempt  of  it,  in  a faying  that  was  much  repeated : Hefaid, 
the  petitioners  for  a Parliament  Jfpit  in  the  King’s  face,  but  the 
addpelfers  fpit  in  his  mouth.  As  the  country  fent  up  ad- 
drelfcs,  fo  the  town  fent  down  pamphlets  of  all  forts,  to 
polTefs  the  Nation  much  againft  the  late  Parliament:  And 
the  Clergy  ftruck  up  to  a higher  note,  with  fuch  zeal  for 
the  Duke’s  fucceflion,  as  if  a Popifti  King  had  been  a fpe- 
cial  bleffing  from  heaven,  to  be  much  longed  for  by  a Pro- 
tcftant  Church.  They  likewife  gave  themfelves  fuch  a loofe 
againft  Non-conformifts,  as  if  nothing  was  fo  formidable  as 
that  party:  So  that  in  all  their  fermons  Popery  was  quite 
forgot,  and  the  force  of  their  zeal  was  turned  almoft  wholly 
againft  the  Diflfenters;  who  were  now  by  order  from  the 
Court  to  be  proceeded  againft  according  to  law.  There 
was  alfo  a great  change  made  in  the  commilfions  all  Eng- 
land over:  None  were  left  either  on  the  Bench,  or  in  the 
Militia,  that  did  not  with  zeal  go  into  the  humour  of  the 
Court.  And  fuch  of  the  Clergy  as  would  not  engage  in  that 
fury  were  cried  out  upon  as  the  betrayers  of  the  Church,  and 
as  fccret  favourers  of  the  Dilfenters.  The  truth  is,  the  num- 
bers of  thefe  were  not  great:  One  obfervcd  right,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb  in  the  Gofpcl,  where  the  carcafe  is 
the  Eagles  will  be  gathered  together:  The  fcent  of  preferment 
will  draw  afpiring  men  after  it. 

Fttzharris* s trial  came  on  in  Eajler  Term  : Scroggs  was  turned  FttzbarriSi 
out,  and  Pemberton  was  made  Chief  Juftice.  His  rife  was  fo tnal* 
particular,  that  it  is  worth  the  being  remembred : In  his  youth 
he  mixed  with  fuch  lewd  company  that  he  quickly  fpent 
all  he  had;  and  ran  fo  deep  in  debt  that  he  was  caft  into 
a jayl,  where  he  lay  many  years:  But  he  followed  his  ftudies 
fo  clofe  in  the  jayl,  that  he  became  one  of  the  ableft  men 
of  his  profellion.  He  was  not  wholly  for  the  Court:  He 
had  been  a Judge  before , and  was  turned  out  by  Scroggs’s 
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i <58 1 means:  And  now  he  was  raifed  again,  and  was  afterwards  made 
Chief  Juftice  of  the  other  Bench:  But  not  being  compliant 
enough,  he  was  turned  out  a fecond  time,  when  the  Court 
would  be  ferved  by  none  but  by  men  of  a thorough  paced 
obfequioufnefs.  Ftzharris  pleaded  the  impeachment  in  Par- 
liament: But  fince  the  Lords  had  thrown  that  out  it  was 
over-ruled.  He  pretended  he  could  difcover  the  fecret  of 
Godfrey’s  murder : He  faid,  he  heard  the  Earl  of  Danby  fay 
at  Windfor,  that  it  muft  be  done:  But  when  the  Judge  told 
the  Grand  Jury,  that  what  was  faid  at  Wtndfor  did  not  lie 
before  them , Fttzharris  immediately  faid,  he  had  heard  him 
fay  the  fame  thing  at  Whitehall.  This  was  very  grofs : 
Yet  upon  fo  flight  an  evidence  they  found  the  bill  againft 
the  Lord  Danby.  And  when  they  were  reproached  with  it, 
they  faid  a dubious  evidence  was  a fufScient  ground  for  a 
Grand  Jury:  Yet  another  doCtrine  was  fet  up  by  the  fame 
l'ort  of  men  within  a few  months, 
an  Plunket,  the  Popilh  Primate  of  Armagh,  was  at  this  time 
condemned*  brought  to  his  trial.  Some  lewd  Irijh  Priefts,  and  others  of 
and  cie-  that  Nation,  hearing  that  England  was  at  that  time  difpofed 
to  hearken  to  good  fwearers,  thought  themfelves  well  quali- 
fied for  the  employment:  So  they  came  over  to  fwear,  that 
there  was  a great  plot  in  Ireland,  to  bring  over  a French 
army,  and  to  maffacre  all  the  Engli/h.  The  witnefles  were 
brutal  and  profligate  men:  Yet  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  che- 
rifhed  them  much:  They  were  examined  by  the  Parliament 
at  Wefiminfter:  And  what  they  faid  was  believed.  Upon  that 
encouragement  it  was  reckoned  that  we  fhould  have  witnefles 
come  over  in  whole  companies.  Lord  Effex  told  me,  that 
this  Plunket  was  a wife  and  fober  man,  who  was  always  in 
a different  intereft  from  the  two  Talbots-,  the  one  of  thefe 
being,  the  titular  Archbifhop  of  Dublin,  and  the  other  raifed 
afterwards  to  be  Duke  of  Ttrconnell.  Thefe  were  medling 
and  factious  men;  whereas  Plunket  was  for  their  living  quietly, 
and  in  due  fubmiffion  to  the  government,  without  engaging  in- 
to intrigues  of  State.  Some  of  thefe  Priefts  had  been  cen- 
fured  by  him  for  their  lewdnefs:  And  they  drew  others  to 
fwear  as  they  directed  them.  They  had  appeared  the  win- 
ter before  upon  a bill  offered  to  the  Grand  Jury:  But  as  the 
foreman  of  the  Jury,  who  was  a zealous  Proteftant,  told  me, 
they  contradicted  one  another  fo  evidently,  that  they  would 
not  find  the  bill.  But  now  they  laid  their  ftory  better  toge- 
ther; and  fwore  againft  Plunket,  that  he  had  got  a great 
bank  of  money  to  be  prepared,  and  that  he  had  an  army 
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lifted,  and  was  in  a correlpondence  with  France  to  bring  i<S8i 
over  a fleet  from  thence.  He  had  nothing  to  fay  in  his 
own  defence,  but  to  deny  all:  So  he  was  condemned ; and 
fuffered  very  decently,  exprefling  himfelf  in  many  particu- 
lars as  became  a Bilhop.  He  died  denying  every  thing 
that  had  been  fworn  againft  him. 

Fttzbarris  was  tried  next:  And  the  proof  was  fo  lull  that 
he  was  call.  He  moved  in  Court  that  I might  be  ordered 
to  come  to  him,  upon  what  reafon  1 could  never  imagine: 

A rule  was  made  that  I might  fpeak  to  him  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  I went  to  him,  and  prelfed 
him  vehemently  to  tell  the  truth,  and  not  to  deceive  him- 
le If  with  falfe  hopes.  I charged  him  with  the  improbabili- 
ties of  his  difeovery ; and  laid  home  to  him  the  fin  of  per- 
jury, chiefly  in  matters  of  blood,  fo  fully,  that  the  Lieute- 
nant of  the  Tower  made  a very  juft  report  of  it  to  the  King, 
as  the  King  himfelf  told  me  afterwards.  When  he  faw  there 
was  no  hope,  he  faid  the  Lord  Howard  was  the  author  of 
the  libel.  Howard  was  fo  ill  thought  of,  that,  it  being  known 
that  there  was  a familiarity  between  Filzharris  and  him,  it 
was  apprehended  from  the  beginning  that  he  was  concerned 
in  it.  I had  feenhim  in  Lord  Howard’s  company,  and  had  told 
him  how  indecent  it  was  to  have  fuch  a man  about  him: 

He  faid  he  was  in  want,  and  was  as  honeft  as  his  Reli- 
gion would  fuffer  him  to  be.  I found  out  afterwards,  that 
he  was  a fpy  of  the  Lady  Portfmouth’ s : And  that  he  had  car- 
ried Lord  Howard  to  her : And,  as  Lord  Howard  himfelf  told 
me,  fhe  brought  the  King  to  talk  with  him  twice  or  thrice. 

The  King,  as  he  faid,  entred  into  a particular  fcheme  with 
him  of  the  new  frame  of  his  Miniftry  in  cafe  of  an  agree- 
ment, which  feemed  to  him  to  be  very  near.  As  foon  as 
I faw  the  libel  I was  fatisfied  that  Lord  Howard  was.  not 
concerned  in  it:  It  was  fo  ill  drawn,  and  fo  little  difguiled 
in  the  treafonable  part,  that  none  but  a man  of  the  lowed 
form  could  be  capable  of  making  it.  The  report  of  Lord 
Howard’s  being  charged  with  this  was  over  the  whole  Town  a 
day  before  any  warrant  was  lent  out  againft  him;  which 
made  it  appear,  that  the  Court  had  a mind  to  give  him 
time  to  go  out  of  the  way.  He  came  to  me,  and  folemnly 
vowed  he  was  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  matter : So  I ad- 
vifed  him  not  to  ftir  from  home.  He  was  committed  that 
night:  I had  no  liking  to  the  man’s  temper:  Yet  he  infi- 
nuated  himfelf  fo  into  me,  that  without  being  rude  to  him 
it  was  not  poftible  to  avoid  him.  He  was  a man  of  a pleafant 
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i (58 1 converlation : But  he  railed  fo  indecently  both  at  the  King 
'->'V^-'and  the  Clergy,  that  I was  very  uneafy  in  his  company: 
Yet  now,  during  his  imprilbnment,  1 did  him  all  the  lervice 
1 could.  But  A Igernoon  Sidney  took  his  concerns  and  his  fa- 
mily fo  to  heart,  and  managed  every  thing  relating  to  him 
with  that  zeal,  and  that  care,  that  none  but  a monfter  of 
ingratitude  could  have  made  him  the  return  that  he  did  af- 
terwards. When  the  bill  againft  Lord  Howard  was  brought 
to  the  Grand  Jury,  Fitzharris’s  wife  and  maid  were  the  two 
witnefles  againft  him:  But  they  did  fo  evidently  forlwear 
themlelves,  that  the  Attorney  General  withdrew  it.  Lord 
Howard  lay  in  the  Tower  till  the  Michaelmas  term;  and 
Pn&icei op-  came  out  by  the  Habeas  Corpus.  I went  no  more  to  Fitz- 
uMtdca 7h!  Harris:  But  Hawkins  the  Minifter  of  the  Tower  took  him 
into  his  management;  and  prevailed  with  him  not  only  to 
deny  all  his  former  difcovery,  but  to  lay  it  on  Clayton , 
Treby , and  the  Sheriffs,  as  a fubornation  of  theirs,  tho* 
ft  was  evident  that  was  impoffible  to  be  true.  Yet  at 
the  lame  time  he  writ  letters  to  his  wife,  who  was  not  then 
admitted  to  him,  which  I faw  and  read,  in  which  he  told 
her,  how  he  was  pratftifed  upon  with  the  hopes  of  life.  He 
charged  her  to  (wear  fallly  againft  noDc:  One  of  thele  was 
writ  that  very  morning  in  which  he  fuffered : And  yet  be- 
fore he  was  led  out  he  figned  a new  paper  containing  the 
former  charge  of  lubornation,  and  put  it  in  Hawkins’s  hands. 
And  at  Tyburn  he  referred  all  he  had  to  fay  to  that  paper, 
which  was  immediately  publilhed:  But  the  fallhood  of  it 
was  fo  very  notorious,  that  it  Ihewed  what  a fort  of  man 
Hawkins  was  : Yet  he  was  foon  after  rewarded  for  this  with 
the  Deanry  of  Cbichefier.  But  when  the  Court  heard  what 
letters  Fttzharris  had  writ  to  his  wife  they  were  confound- 
ed: And  all  further  difcourfe  about  him  was  (lifted.  But  the 
Court  pra&ifed  on  her  by  the  promife  of  a penfion  lo  far,  that 
(he  delivered  up  her  huiband’s  letters  to  them.  But  fo  many 
had  fcen  them  before  that,  that  this  bafe  pra&ice  turned  much 
to  the  reproach  of  all  their  proceedings. 

AProteflim  Soon  after  this  Dugdale,  Turbervill,  Smith , and  the  Irifh 
pl°''  witneffes  came  under  another  management;  and  they  difco- 
vered  a plot  laid  againft  the  King  to  be  executed  at  Oxford. 
The  King  was  to  be  killed,  and  the  government  was  to  be 
changed.  One  Col/edge,  a Joyner  by  trade,  was  an  aftive  and 
hot  man,  and  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  Joyner.  He  was  firft  feized  on : And  the  witneffes 
fwore  many  treafonable  fpecches  againft  him:  He  was  be- 
J lieved 
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lieved  to  have  fpoken  oft  with  great  indecency  of  the  King,  1681 
and  with  a fort  of  threatning , that  they  would  make  him 
pafs  the  bill  of  ExGlufion.  But  a defign  to  feize  on  the 
King  was  fo  notorious  a fallhood,  that  notwithftanding  all 
that  the  witnefles  fwore  the  Grand  Jury  returned  Ignoramus 
upon  the  bill.  Upon  this  the  Court  cried  out  againft  the  Ju- 
ries now  returned  , that  they  would  not  do  the  King 
juftice,  tho’  the  matter  of  the  bill  was  fworn  by  witnefles 
whofe  teftimony  was  well  believed  a few  months  before: 

It  was  commonly  faid,  thefe  Juries  would  believe  every  thing 
one  way,  and  nothing  the  other.  If  they  had  found  the 
bill,  fo  that  Colledge  had  been  tried  upon  it,  he  would  have 
been  certainly  faved : But  fince  the  witnefles  (wore  that  he 
went  to  Oxford  on  that  defign,  he  was  triable  there.  North 
went  to  Oxford , Colledge  being  carried  thither : And  he  tried  f0"**Jntd 
him  there.  North’s  behaviour  in  that  whole  matter  was  fuch,  and  died  op! 
that  probably,  if  he  had  lived  to  fee  an  impeaching0""' 
Parliament,  he  might  have  felt  the  ill  effefts  of  it.  The 
witnefles  fwore  feveral  treafonable  words  againft  Colledge,  and 
that  his  coming  to  Oxford  was  in  order  to  tne  executing  thefe  ; 

So  here  was  an  over-aft.  Colledge  was  upon  a negative:  So 
he  had  nothing  to  fay  for  himlelf,  but  to  {hew  how  little 
credit  was  due  to  the  witnefles.  He  was  condemned,  and- 
fuffered  with  great  conftancy,  and  with  appearances  of  de- 
votion. He  denied  all  the  treafonable  matter  that  had  been 
fworn  againft  him,  or  that  he  knew  of  any  plot  againft  the 
King.  He  confefled,  that  a great  heat  of  temper  had  carried 
him  to  many  undutiful  expreflions  of  the  King : But  he  pro- 
tefted  he  was  in  no  defign  againft  him.  And  now  the  Court 
intended  to  fet  the  witnefles  to  fwear  againft  all  the  hot  par- 
ty ; which  was  plainly  murder  in  them,  who  believed  them 
falfc  witnefles,  and  yet  made  ufe  of  them  to  deftroy  others. 

One  paflage  happned  at  Colledge’s  trial,  which  quite  funk 
Dugdale’s  credit : It  was  objefted  to  him  by  Colledge,  to  take 
away  his  credit,  that,  when  by  his  lewdnefs  he  had  got  the 
French  Pox,  he  to  cover  that  gave  it  out  that  he  was  poy- 
foned  by  Papifts : Upon  which  he,  being  then  in  Court,  pro- 
tefted  folemnly  that  he  never  had  that  difeafej  and  laid, 
that  if  it  could  be  proved  by  any  phyfician  that  he  ever  had 
it,  he  was  content  that  all  the  evidence  he  had  ever  given 
fliould  be  diferedited  for  ever.  And  he  was  taken  at  his 
word : For  Lower,  who  was  then  the  moft  celebrated  phy- 
fician in  London,  proved  at  the  Council  board  that  he  had 
been  under  cure  in  his  hands  for  that  difeafe  ■,  which  was  made 
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x(J8i  but  both  by  his  bills,  and  by  the  Apothecary  that  ferved 
cy'V'vJ  them.  So  he  was  never  more  heard  of. 
sb.ft,iMry  The  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  was  committed  next,  and  fent  to 
Tower'”*  £he  Tower  upon  the  evidence  of  the  Irijh  witnefles.  His 
papers  were  at  the  fame  time  feized  on  and  fearched:  No- 
thing material  was  found  among  them,  but  a draught  of  an 
alfociation,  by  which  the  King,  if  it  had  taken  place,  would 
have  reigned  only  at  the  diferetion  of  the  party.  This  was 
neither  writ,  nor  marked  in  any  place  with  his  hand : But, 
when  there  was  a talk  of  an  alfociation,  fome  had  formed 
this  paper,  and  brought  it  to  him;  of  which  he  always 
profefled,  after  the  matter  was  over,  that  he  remembred 
nothing  at  all.  So  it  is  probable,  that,  as  is  ordinary  when 
any  great  bulinefs  is  before  the  Parliament  that  zealous  men 
are  at  the  doors  with  their  feveral  draughts,  this  was  one  of 
thefe  caft  carelellly  by,  and  not  thought  on  by  him  when  he 
had  fent  his  more  valuable  papers  out  of  the  way.  There 
was  likewile  but  one  witnels  that  could  fwear  to  its  being 
found  there:  And  that  was  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  who 
had  perufed  thofe  papers  without  marking  them  in  the  pre- 
fence of  any  witnels , as  taken  among  Lord  Shaftsburfs 
papers. 

Pr»aicnu[»  There  was  all  this  fummer  ftrange  pra&ifing  with  wit- 
onwimeflej. Qclfes  to  find  more  matter  againft  him:  li'ilkinfin , a prifo- 
ner  for  debt  that  had  been  often  with  him,  was  dealt  with 
to  accufe  him.  The  Court  had  found  out  two  folicitors  to 
manage  fuch  matters,  Burton  and  Graham , who  were  indeed 
fitter  men  to  have  ferved  in  a court  of  inquifition  than  in 
a legal  government.  It  was  known,  that  Lord  Shaftsbury 
Was  apt  to  talk  very  freely,  and  without  diferetion:  So  the 
two  folicitors  fought  out  all  that  had  frequented  his  com- 
pany; and  tried  what  they  could  draw  from  them,  not  by 
a barefaced  fubornation,  but  by  telling  them,  they  knew 
well  that  Lord  Shaftsbury  had  talked  fuch  and  fuch  things, 
which  they  named,  that  were  plainly  treafonable ; and  they 
required  them  to  atteft  it,  if  they  did  ever  hear  fuch  things 
from  him:  And  they  made  them  great  promiles  upon 
their  telling  the  truth.  So  that  they  gave  hints  and  made 
promifes  to  fuch  as  by  fwearing  boldly  would  delerve  them, 
and  yet  kept  themfelves  out  of  danger  of  fubornation,  hav- 
ing witnefles  in  fome  corner  of  their  chambers  that  over 
heard  all  their  difeourfe.  This  was  their  common  practice, 
of  which  I had  a particular  account  from  fome  whom  they 
examined  with  relation  to  my  felf.  In  all  this  foul  deal- 
ing 
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ing  the  King  himfelf  was  believed  to  be  the  chief  director  : rd8r 

And  Lord  Halifax  was  thought  deep  in  it,  tho’  he  always 
exprefled  an  abhorrence  of  luch  practices  to  me. 

His  refentments  wrought  fo  violently  on  him,  that  he  i w« then 
feemed  to  be  gone  off  from  all  his  former  notions.  He  pref-  famett*' 
fed  me  vehemently  to  accept  of  preferment  at  Court  j 
and  faid,  if  I would  give  him  leave  to  make  promiles  in  my 
name,  he  could  obtain  for  me  any  preferment  I pleafed.  But 
I would  enter  into  no  engagements.  I was  contented  with 
the  condition  I was  in,  which  was  above  neceflity,  tho’  be- 
low envy:  The  mafterlhip  of  the  Temple  was  like  to  fall, 
and  I liked  that  better  than  any  thing  elfe.  So  both  Lord 
Halifax  and  Lord  Clarendon  moved  the  King  in  it.  He 
promifed  I lhould  have  it.  Upon  which  Lord  Halifax  car- 
ried me  to  the  King.  I had  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  was 
highly  difpleafed  with  me  for  what  I had  done  a year  be- 
fore. Mrs.  Roberts  , whom  he  had  kept  for  fome  time, 
fent  for  me  when  Ihe  was  a dying : I faw  her  often  for  fome 
weeks,  and  among  other  things  I defired  her  to  write  a let- 
ter to  the  King,  exprefling  the  fenle  Ihe  had  of  her  pall: 
life : And  at  her  defire  I drew  fuch  a lettet,  as  might  be 
fit  for  her  to  write:  But  Ihe  never  had  ftrength  enough  to 
write  it:  So  upon  that  I refolved  to  write  a very  plain  let- 
ter to  the  King:  I fet  before  him  his  pad  life,  and  the 
effects  it  had  on  the  Nation,  with  the  judgments  of  God  that 
lay  on  him,  which  was  but  a fmall  part  of  the  puniihment 
that  he  might  look  for:  1 prefled  him  upon  that  earneflly 
to  change  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  : I carried  this  let- 
ter to  Chiffinctis  on  the  twenty  ninth  of  January-,  and  told 
the  King  in  the  letter,  that  I hoped  the  reflections  on  what 
had  befallen  his  Father  on  the  thirtieth  of  January  might  move 
him  to  confider  thefe  things  more  carefully.  Lord  Arran 
happned  to  be  then  in  waiting:  And  he  came  to  me  next 
day,  and  told  me,  he  was  fure  the  King  had  a long  letter 
from  me;  for  he  held  the  candle  to  him  while  he  read  it: 

He  knew  at  all  that  diftance  that  it  was  my  hand  : The 
King  read  it  twice  over,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  fire : And 
not  long  after  Lord  Arran  took  occafion  to  name  me:  And 
the  King  fpoke  of  me  with  great  fharpnefs : So  he  perceived 
that  he  was  not  pleafed  with  my  letter.  Nor  was  the  King 
pleafed  with  my  being  fent  for  by  IVtlmot  Earl  of  Rochejler , 
when  he  died  : He  fancied,  that  he  had  told  me  many 
things,  of  which  1 might  make  an  ill  ufe:  Yet  he  had  read 
the  book  that  I writ  concerning  him,  and  fpoke  well  of  it. 
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1 68 1 In  this  ftate  I was  in  the  King’s  thoughts, . when  Lord  Ha- 
oooo'  lifax  carried  me  to  him,  and  introduced  me  with  a very  ex- 
ri^me'o'  traordinary  complement,  that  he  did  not  bring  me  to  the 
the  King.  King  to  put  me  in  his  good  opinion  fo  much  as  to  put 
the  King  in  my  good  opinion : And  added,  he  hoped  that 
the  King  would  not  only  take  me  into  his  favour,  but  into 
his  heart.  The  King  had  a peculiar  faculty  of  faying  oblig- 
ing things  with  a very  good  grace:  Among  other  things  he 
faid,  he  knew  that,  if  I pleafed,  I could  ferve  him  very  con- 
fiderablyj  and  that  he  defired  no  fervice  from  me  longer 
than  he  continued  true  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Law.  Lord 
Halifax  upon  that  added,  that  the  King  knew  he  ferved 
him  on  the  fame  terms,  and  was  to  make  his  flops.  The 
King  and  he  fell  into  fome  difeourfe  about  Religion.  Lord 
Haltfax  faid  to  the  King,  that  he  was  the  head  of  his  Church : 
To  which  the  King  anfwered,  that  he  did  not  defire  to  be 
the  head  of  nothing  $ for  indeed  he  was  of  no  Church. 
From  that  the  King  run  out  into  much  difeourfe  about  Lord 
Shaftsbur^y  who  was  fhortly  to  be  tried : He  complained  with 
great  fcorn  of  the  imputation  of  fubornation  that  was  call 
on  himfelf.  He  faid,  he  did  not  wonder  that  the  Earl  of 
Shaftsbur^y  who  was  fo  guilty  of  thofe  practices,  fhould  faf- 
ten  them  on  others.  The  difeourfe  lafled  half  an  hour  very 
hearty  and  free:  So  I was  in  favour  again.  But  I could  not 
hold  it.  I was  told  I kept  ill  company:  The  perfons  Lord 
Halifax  named  to  me  were  the  Earl  of  Effex , Lord  Ruffely 
and  Jones.  But  I faid,  I would  upon  no  confideration  give 
over  converfing  with  my  friends : So  I was  where  I was  be- 
fore. 

sbaftsbury  A bill  of  indictment  was  prefented  to  the  Grand  Jury  again  ft 
SV the’1" Lord  Shaftsbury.  The  Jury  was  compofed  of  many  of  the 
Grand  jury.  ckjef  citizens  of  London . The  witneffes  were  examined  in 
open  Court,  contrary  to  the  ufual  cuftom:  The  witneffes 
fwore  many  incredible  things  againft  him,  mixed  with  other 
things  that  looked  very  like  his  extravagant  way  of  talking. 
The  draught  of  the  affociation  was  alfo  brought  as  a proof 
of  his  treafon,  tho’  it  was  not  laid  in  the  indictment,  and 
was  proved  only  by  one  witnefs.  The  Jury  returned  Ignoramus 
upon  the  bill.  Upon  this  the  Court  did  declaim  with  open 
mouth  againft  thefe  Juries  j in  which  they  faid  the  fpirit  of 
the  party  did  appear,  fince  men  even  upon  oath  fhewed 
they  were  refolved  to  find  bills  or  Ignoramus,  as  they  pleafed, 
without  regarding  the  evidence.  And  upon  this  a new  fet 
of  addreffes  went  round  the  Kingdom,  in  which  they  expref* 
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fed  their  abhorrence  of  that  affociation  found  in  Lord  1681 
Shaftsbur y’s  cabinet  5 and  complained,  that  Juflice  was  denied 
the  King*  which  were  fet  off  with  all  the  fulfom  rhetorick 
that  the  penners  could  varnifh  them  with.  It  was  upon  this 
occafion  laid,  that  the  Grand  Jury  ought  to  find  bills  even 
upon- dubious  evidence,  much  more  when  plain  treafon  was 
fworn;  fince  all  they  did  in  finding  a bill  was  only  to 
bring  the  perfon  to  his  trial,  and  then  the  falfhood  of  the 
witneffes  was  to  be  detected.  But  in  defence  of  thefe  Igno- 
ramus Juries  it  was  faid,  that  by  the  exprefs  words  of  their 
oath  they  were  bound  to  make  true  preferments  of  what 
fhould  appear  true  to  them:  And  therefore,  if  they  did  not 
believe  the  evidence,  they  could  not  find  a bill,  tho?  fworn 
to.  A book  was  writ  to  fupport  that,  in  which  both  law 
and  reafon  were  brought  to  confirm  it:  It  pall  as  writ  by 
Lord  Effex,  tho’  I underflood  afterwards  it  was  writ  by  Somers , 
who  was  much  efleemed  and  often  vifited  by  Lord  Ejjex , 
and  who  trufled  himfelf  to  him,  and  writ  the  befl  papers 
that  came  out  in  that  time.  It  is  true,  by  the  pra&ice  that 
had  generally  prevailed,  Grand  Juries  were  eafy  in  finding 
bills  upon  a flight  and  probable  evidence.  But  it  was  made 
out,  that  the  words  of  their  oath,  and  the  reafon  of  the  law 
feemed  to  oblige  them  to  make  no  preferments  but  fuch 
as  they  believed  to  be  true.  On  the  other  hand  a private 
ill  opinion  of  a witnefs,  or  the  looking  on  a matter  as  in- 
credible, did  not  feem  to  warrant  the  return  of  an  Ignora- 
mus: That  feemed  to  belong  to  the  Jury  of  life  and  death. 

The  chief  complaint  that  was  made  in  the  addreffes  was 
grounded  on  their  not  finding  the  bill  on  the  account  of  the 
draught  of  the  affociation : And  this  was  in  many  refpe&s 
very  unreafonable.  For  as  that  was  not  laid  in  the  bill,  fo 
there  was  but  one  witnefs  to  prove  it;  nor  did  the  matter 
of  the  paper  rife  up  to  the  charge  of  high  treafon.  And 
now  Dugdale  and  Turbervtll , who  had  been  the  witneffes  up- 
on whole  evidence  Lord  Stafford  was  condemned,  being  with- 
in a year  detected,  or  at  leafl  fufpedted  of  this  villany, 

I could  not  but  reflect  on  what  he  laid  to  me,  that  he  was 
confident  I fhould  fee  within  a year  that  the  witneffes  would 
be  found  to  be  rogues. 

As  to  Turbervtll , what  happned  foon  after  this  will  per-  1682 
haps  mitigate  the  cenfure:  He  was  taken  with  the  fmall  pox 
in  a few  days  after  Lord  Shaftsburfs  trial.  The  fymptoms  death/ 
were  fo  bad,  that  the  phyfician  told  him  he  had  no  hope  of 
his  recovery:  Upon  which  he  compofed  himfelf  to  die  as 
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168 1 became  a Chridian,  and  Tent  for  Mr.  Hewes  the  Curate  of 
St.  Martins , who  was  a very  worthy  man,  and  from  whom 
I had  this  account  of  him.  Turbervill  looked  on  himfclf 
as  a dead  man  at  the  fird  time  he  came  to  him  : But  his 
difeafe  did  no  way  affed  his  underdanding  or  his  memory. 
He  feerned  to  have  a real  fenfe  of  another  date,  and  of  the 
account  that  he  was  to  give  to  God  for  his  pad  life.  Hewes 
charged  him  to  examin  himfelf;  and  if  he  had  fworn  falfly 
againd  any  man,  to  confefs  his  fin  and  glorify  God,  tho* 
to  his  own  fhame.  Turbervill , both  in  difeourfe  and  when 
he  received  the  facrament,  proteded  that  he  had  fworn  no- 
thing but  the  truth , in  what  he  depofed  both  againd  Lord 
Stafford  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbu)~y  •>  and  renounced  the  mer- 
cies of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  the  death  of  Chrifl , if  he  did 
not  fpeak  the  plain  and  naked  truth  without  any  referva- 
tion : And  he  continued  in  the  fame  mind  to  his  death. 
So  here  were  the  lad  words  of  dying  men,  againd  the  lad  words 
of  thofe  that  differed.  To  this  may  well  be  added,  that  one 
who  died  of  ficknefs,  and  under  a great  depreffion  in  his  fpi- 
rits,  was  lefs  able  to  difle  his  confidence,  and  refid  the  im- 
prefiions  that  it  might  then  make  on  him,  than  a man  who 
differs  on  a fcaffold,  where  the  drength  of  the  natural  fpi- 
rits  is  entire,  or  rather  exalted  by  the  fenfe  of  the  caufe  he 
differs  for.  And  we  know  that  confeffion  and  abfolution  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  give  a quiet,  to  which  we  do  not  pre- 
tend, where  thefe  things  are  faid  to  be  only  miniderial,  and 
not  authoritative.  About  a year  before  this  Tonge  had  died, 
who  fird  brought  out  Oates.  They  quarrelled  afterwards  : 
And  Tonge  came  to  have  a very  bad  opinion  of  Oates,  up- 
on what  reafon  I know  not.  He  died  with  expreffions  of  a 
very  high  devotion:  And  he  proteded  to  all  who  came  to  fee 
him,  that  he  knew  of  no  fubornation  in  all  that  matter, 
and  that  he  was  guilty  of  none  himfelf.  Thefe  things  put 
a man  quire  in  tne  dark:  And  in  this  mid  matters  mud  be 
left  till  the  great  revelation  of  all  fecrets.  And  there  I leave  it  : 
And  from  the  affairs  of  England  turn  to  give  an  account 
of  what  pad  in  Scotland  during  this  diforder  among  us 
here. 

The  affairs  The  Duke  behaved  himfelf  upon  his  fird  going  to  Scot - 

of  Scotland.  lancl  [n  fQ  obliging  a manner,  that  the  Nobility  and  Gen- 
try, who  had  been  fo  long  trodden  on  by  Duke  Lauderdale 
and  his  party,  found  a very  fenfible  change:  So  that  he 
gained  much  on  them  all.  He  continued  dill  to  fupport 
that  fide:  Yet  things  were  fo  gently  carried,  that  there  was 
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no  caufe  of  complaint.  It  was  vifibly  his  intereft  to  make  1682. 
that  Nation  fure  to  him,  and  to  give  them  fuch  an  cflay  ofv-'°rs-; 
his  government,  as  might  diflipate  all  the  hard  thoughts  of 
him  with  which  the  world  was  poflfefled:  And  he  purfued 
this  for  fome  time  with  great  temper  and  as  great  fuccefs. 

He  advifed  the  Bifttops  to  proceed  moderately,  and  to  take 
no  notice  of  Conventicles  in  houfes$  and  that  would  put  an 
end  to  thofe  in  the  fields.  In  matters  of  juftice  he  (hewed 
an  impartial  temper,  and  encouraged  all  propofitions  relat- 
ing to  trade : And  fo,  confidering  how  much  that  Nation  was 
fet  againft  his  Religion,  he  made  a greater  progrcfs  in  gain- 
ing upon  them  than  was  expedted.  He  was  adviled  to  hold 
a Parliament  there  in  fummer  eighty  one,  and  to  take  the 
character  of  the  King’s  Commilfioner  upon  himfelf. 

A ftrange  fpirit  of  fury  had  broke  loofe  on  fome  of  the 
Prefbyterians,  called  Cargillites  from  one  Cargill  that  had 
been  one  of  the  Minifters  of  Glafgow  in  the  former  times, 
and  was  then  very  little  confidered,  but  now  was  much  fol- 
lowed to  the  great  reproach  of  the  Nation.  Thefe  held 
that  the  King  had  loft  the  right  of  the  Crown  by  his  break- 
ing the  Covenant,  which  he  had  fworn  at  his  Coronation: 

So  they  faid,  he  was  their  King  no  more:  And  by  a formal 
declaration  they  renounced  all  allegiance  to  him,  which  a 
party  of  them  affixed  to  the  crofs  of  Dunfrets , a Town  near 
the  weft  border.  The  guards  fell  upon  a party  of  them, 
whom  they  found  in  arms,  where  Cameron  one  of  their  fu- 
rious teachers  ( from  whom  they  were  alfo  called  Camero- 
ntans)  was  killed:  But  Hackfton , that  was  one  of  the  Arch- 
bifhop’s  murderers,  and  Cargill  were  taken.  Hackfton , when 
brought  before  the  Council  would  not  own  their  authority, 
nor  make  any  anfwer  to  their  queftions.  He  was  fo  low  by 
reafon  of  his  wounds,  that  it  was  thought  he  would  die  in  the 
queftion  if  tortured : So  he  was  in  a very  fummary  way  con- 
demned to  have  both  his  hands  cut  off,  and  then  to  be 
hanged.  All  this  he  fuffered  with  a constancy  that  amaz- 
ed all  people:  He  feemed  to  be  all  the  while  as  in  an  en- 
thufiaftical  rapture,  and  infenfible  of  what  was  done  to  him. 

When  his  hands  were  cut  off,  he  afked,  like  one  unconcern- 
ed, if  his  feet  muft  be  cut  off  likewife:  And  he  had  fo  ftrong 
a heart,  that  notwithftanding  all  the  lofs  of  blood  by  his 
wounds,  and  the  cutting  off  his  hands,  yet  when  he  was 
hanged  up,  and  his  heart  cut  out,  it  continued  to  palpitate 
fome  time  after  it  was  on  the  Hangman’s  knife,  as  fome 
Eye-w undies  allured  me.  Cargillt  and  many  others  of  that 
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1682  mad  fed,  both  men  and  women,  fuftered  with  an  obftinacy 
that  was  lo  particular,  that  tho’  the  Duke  Tent  the  offer  of 
pardon  to  them  on  the  Scaffold,  ifthey  would  only  fay  God  blefs 
the  King,  it  was  refufed  with  great  negled:  One  of  them, 
a woman,  faid  very  calmly,  lhe  was  fure  God  would  not  blefs 
him,  and  that  therefore  fhe  would  not  take  God’s  name  in 
vain  : Another  faid  more  fullenly,  that  fhe  would  not  wor- 
fhip  that  idol,  nor  acknowledge  any  other  King  but  Chr'tfi : 
And  fo  both  were  hanged.  About  fifteen  or  fixteen  died 
under  this  delufion,  which  feemed  to  be  a fort  of  madnefs: 
For  they  never  attempted  any  thing  againft  any  perfon  : 
Only  they  feemed  glad  to  fuffer  for  their  opinions.  The 
Duke  flopt  that  profecution,  and  appointed  them  to  be  put 
in  a houfe  of  corredion,  and  to  be  kept  at  hard  labour. 
Great  ufe  was  made  of  this  by  prophane  people  to  dilparage  the 
fuffering  of  the  Martyrs  for  the  Chriftian  Faith,  from  the 
unfhaken  conftancy  which  thefe  frantick  peopled  expreffed. 
But  this  is  undeniable,  that  men  who  die  maintaining  any 
opinion,  {hew  that  they  are  firmly  perfuaded  of  it:  So  from 
this  the  Martyrs  of  the  firft  age,  who  died  for  afferting  a 
matter  of  fad:,  fuch  as  the  refurredion  of  Chrifi , or  the  mira- 
cles that  they  had  feen,  {hewed  that  they  were  well  perfuad- 
ed of  the  truth  of  thofe  fads.  And  that  is  ail  the  ufe  that 
is  to  be  made  of  this  argument. 

a Pariia-  Now  the  time  of  the  fitting  of  the  Parliament  drew  on. 
The  Duke  feeing  how  great  a man  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was  in 
Scotland , concluded  it  was  neceffary  for  him  either  to  gain 
him  or  to  ruin  him.  Lord  Argyle  gave  him  all  poflible 
aifurances  that  he  would  adhere  to  his  intereft  in  every  thing, 
except  in  the  matters  of  Religion:  But  added,  that  if  he 
went  to  meddle  with  thele,  he  owned  to  him  freely  that  he 
would  oppofe  him  all  he  could.  This  was  well  enough  taken 
in  {hew:  But  Lord  Argyle  faid,  he  obferved  ever  after  that 
luch  a vifible  coldnefs  and  diftruft,  that  he  faw  what  he 
might  exped  from  him.  Some  moved  the  excepting  againft 
the  Duke’s  Commiftion  to  reprefent  the  King  in  Parliament, 
lince  by  law  no  man  could  execute  any  office  without  tak- 
ing the  oaths : And  above  forty  members  of  Parliament  pro- 
mifed  to  ftick  to  Duke  Hamilton  if  he  would  infift  on  that. 
But  LockJoart  and  Cunningham , the  two  lawyers  on  who/c 
opinion  they  depended  chiefly,  faid,  that  a commiftion  to 
reprefent  the  King’s  perfon  fell  not  under  the  notion  of  an 
office:  And  fince  it  was  not  expreifly  named  in  the  ads  of  Par- 
liament, they  thought  it  did  not  fall  within  the  general  words 
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of  all  places  and  offices  of  trufi.  So  this  was  laid  afide:  And 
many  who  were  offended  at  it  complained  of  Duke  Hamil- 
ton's cowardife.  He  faid  for  himfelf,  he  had  been  in  a 
llorm  of  feven  years  continuance  by  his  oppofing  Duke 
Lauderdale , and  that  he  would  not  engage  in  a new  one  with 
a ftronger  party,  unlefs  he  was  fure  of  the  majority:  And 
they  were  far  from  pretending  to  be  able  to  bring  matters 
to  near  an  equality.  The  firft  ad  that  paft  was  one  of 
three  lines,  confirming  all  the  laws  formerly  made  againft 
Popery : The  Duke  thought  it  would  give  a good  grace  to 
all  that  fhould  be  done  afterwards,  to  begin  with  fuch  a 
general  and  cold  confirmation  of  all  former  laws.  Some 
moved,  that  a Committee  might  be  appointed  to  examine  all 
the  former  laws,  (fince  fome  of  them  feemed  unreafonably 
fevere,  as  paft  in  the  firft  heat  of  the  Reformation, ) that  fo 
they  might  draw  out  of  them  all  fuch  as  might  be  fit  not 
only  to  be  confirmed,  but  to  be  executed  by  better  and  pro- 
perer  methods  than  thofe  prefcribed  in  the  former  ftatutes, 
which  had  been  all  eluded.  But  it  was  not  intended  that 
this  new  confirmation  fhould  have  any  effed:  And  there- 
fore this  motion  was  not  hcarkned  to.  But  the  ad  was  hur- 
ried on,  and  paft. 

The  next  ad  was  for  the  unalterablenefs  of  the  fucceflion 
of  the  Crown.  It  was  declared  high  treafon  ever  to  move 
for  any  alterations  in  it.  Lord  Argyle  ran  into  this  witlj 
zeal:  So  did  Duke  Hamilton : And  all  others  that  intended  to 
merit  by  it  made  harangues  about  it.  Lord  Tweedale  was  the 
only  man  that  ventured  to  move,  that  the  ad  might  be 
made  as  ftrid  as  was  poffible  with  relation  to  the  Duke : But 
he  thought  it  not  neceflary  to  carry  it  further,*  fince  the 
Queen  of  Spain  flood  fo  near  the  fucceflion,  and  it  was  no 
amiable  thing  to  be  a Province  to  Spain . Many  were  fo 
ignorant  as  not  to  underftand  the  relation  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  to  the  King,  tho’  fhe  was  his  niece,  and  thought  it 
an  extravagant  motion.  He  was  not  feconded : And  the  ad 
paft  without  one  contradidory  vote.  There  was  an  additio- 
nal revenue  given  for  fome  years  for  keeping  up  more 
troops.  Some  complaints  were  alfo  made  of  the  Lords  of 
regalities,  who  have  all  the  forfeitures  and  the  power  of  life 
and  death  within  their  regalities.  It  was  upon  that  pro- 
mifed,  that  there  fhould  be  a regulation  of  thefe  Courts, 
as  there  was  indeed  great  caufe  for  it,  thefe  Lords  being  fo 
many  tyrants  up  and  down  the  country : So  it  was  intended 
to  fubjed  thefe  jurifdidions  to  the  fupream  Judicatories.  But 
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the  aft  Was  penned  in  luch  words,  as  imported  that  the  whole 
courfe  of  juftice  all  over  the  Kingdom  was  made  fubjeft  to 
the  King’s  will  and  pleafure:  So  that  inftead  of  appeals  to  the 
fupream  Courts,  all  was  made  to  end  in  a perfonal  appeal 
to  the  King:  And  by  this  means  he  was  made  mailer  of  the 
whole  juftice  and  property  of  the  Kingdom.  There  was 
not  much  time  given  to  confider  things  : For  the  Duke,  find- 
ing that  he  was  mailer  of  a clear  majority,  drove  on  every 
thingfaft,  and  put  bills  on  a very  ihort  debate  to  the  vote,  which 
went  always  as  he  had  a mind  to  it.  An  accident  hapned, 
that  begot  in  many  a particular  zeal  to  merit  at  his  hands : 
Lord  Rothes , who  had  much  of  his  confidence,  and  was  chief- 
ly trufted  by  him,  and  was  made  a Duke  by  his  means, 
died  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  Parliament:  So  up- 
on the  hopes  of  fucceeding  him,  as  there  were  many  pre- 
tenders, they  tried  who  could  deferve  it  beft  by  the  moil 
compliant  fubmiflion  and  the  moil  aftive  zeal. 

As  they  were  going  on  in  publick  bufinefs,  one  itood  up 
rin  Parliarhent  and  accufed  Lord  Halton,  Duke  Lauderdale' s 
brother,  of  perjury,  on  the  account  of  Mitchell Ts  bufineis:  He 
had  in  his  hands  the  two  letters  that  Lord  Halton  had  writ 
to  the  Earl  of  Kincardin,  mentioning  the  promife  of  life  that 
was  made  him : And,  as  was  told  formerly.  Lord  Halton  fwore 
at  his  trial  that  no  promife  was  made.  The  Lord  Kincardin 
was  dead  a year  before  this : But  his  Lady  had  delivered  thofe 
letters  to  be  made  ufe  of  againft  Lord  Halton.  Upon  read- 
ing them  the  matter  appeared  plain.  The  Duke  was  not 
ill  pleafed  to  have  both  Duke  Lauderdale  and  him  thus  at 
mercy:  Yet  he  would  not  fuffer  the  matter  to  be  determined 
in  a parliamentary  way : So  he  moved,  that  the  whole  thing 
might  be  referred  to  the  King ; which  was  immediately  agreed 
to.  So  that  infamous  bufineis  was  made  publick,  and  yet 
(lifted  at  the  fame  time:  And  no  cenlure  was  ever  put  on 
that  bafe  aftion.  Another  difeovery  was  made  of  as  wicked 
a confpiracy,  tho’  it  had  not  fuch  bad  effefts,  becaufe  the 
tools  employed  in  it  could  not  be  wrought  up  to  fuch  a de- 
termined pitch  of  wickedneft.  The  Lord  Bargeny,  who  was 
nephew  to  Duke  Hamilton,  had  been  clapt  up  in  prifon,  as 
concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  Botbwell-Bridge . Several  days 
were  fixed  on  for  his  trial:  But  it  was  always  put  off.  And  at 
laft  he  was  let  out  without  having  any  one  thing  ever  ob- 
jefted  to  him.  When  he  was  at  liberty  he  ufed  all  poflible 
endeavours  to  find  out  oti  what  grounds  he  had  been 
committed.  At  laft  he  difcovered  a confpiracy,  in  which 
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Hatton  and  fome  others  of  that  party  Were  concerned:  1681 
They  had  praftifed  on  fome,  who  had  been  in  that  rebel- 
Hob,  to  fwear  that  he  and  feveral  others  were  engaged  in  it,  and 
that  they  had  fent  them  out  to  join  in  it.  They  promifed 
rhef'e  witneffes  a large  (hare  of  the  confifcated  eftates,  if  they 
went  thro’  in  the  bufinefs.  Depofitions  were  prepared  for 
them  : And  they  promifed  to  fwear  them : Upon  which  a day 
was  fixed  for  their  trial.  But  the  hearts  of  thofe  witneffes  failed 
thCm,  or  their  confciences  rofe  upon  them:  So  that  when 
the  day  came  on,  they  could  not  bring  themfelves  to  fwear 
againft  an  innocent  man;  and  plainly  refufed  to  do  it:  Yet, 
upon  new  praftices  and  new  hopes,  they  again  refolved  to 
fwear  boldly:  Upon  which  new  days  had  been  fet  twice  or 
thrice:  And,  their  hearts  turning  againft  it,  they  were  dill 
put  off.  Lord  Bargeuy  had  full  proofs  of  all  this  ready  to 
be  offered:  But  the  Duke  prevailed  to  have  this  likewife  re- 
ferred to  the  King:  And  it  was  nevermore  heard  of.  This 
(hewed  what  Duke  Lauderdale's  party  were  capable  of.  It 
likewife  gave  an  ill  character  of  tne  Duke’s  zeal  for  juftice, 
and  againft  falfe  fwearing;  tho’  that  had  been  the  chief  to- 
pick  of  difeourfe  with  him  for  above  three  years.  He  was 
angry  at  a fuppofed  praftice  with  witneffes,  when  it  fell  up- 
on his  own  party:  But  now  that  there  were  evident  proofs 
of  perjury  and  fubornation,  he  ftopt  proceedings  under  pre- 
tence of  referring  it  to  the  King ; who  was  never  made  ac- 
quainted with  it,  or  at  leaft  never  enquired  after  the  proof 
of  thefe  allegations  , nor  ordered  any  proceedings  upon 
them. 

The  main  bufinefs  of  this  Parliament  was  the  aft  concern-  A reft  en- 
ing  the  new  teft  that  was  propofed.  It  had  been  promifed  Xament.  M' 
in  the  beginning  of  the  feffion,  that  as  foon  as  an  aft  for 
maintaining  the  fucccffion  fhould  pafs  they  fliould  have  all 
the  fecurity  that  they  could  defire  for  the  Proteftant  Reli- 
gion. So,  many  zealous  men  began  to  call  for  fome  more 
effeftual  fecurity  for  their  Religion:  Upon  which  a teft 
was  propofed  for  all  that  fhould  be  capable  of  any  office 
in  Church  or  State,  or  of  elefting  or  being  elefted  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  that  they  fhould  adhere  firmly  to  the  Pro- 
teftant Religion ; to  which  the  Court  party  added,  the  con- 
demning of  all  refiftance  in  any  fort,  or  under  any  pre- 
tence, the  renouncing  the  Covenant,  and  an  obligation  to 
defend  all  the  King’s  rights  and  prerogatives,  and  that  they 
fhould  never  meet  to  treat  of  any  matter  civil  or  ecclefiafti- 
cal  but  by  the  King’s  permiffion,  and  never  endeavour  any 
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1681  alteration  in  the  government  in  Church  or  State:  And  they 
were  to  fwear  all  this  according  to  the  literal  fenle  of  the 
words.  The  teft  was  thus  loaded  at  firft  to  make  the  other 
fide  grow  weary  of  the  motion  and  let  it  fall,  which 
they  would  willingly  have  done.  But  the  Duke  was  made  to 
apprehend,  that  he  would  find  fuch  a teft  as  this  prove 
much  for  his  fervice:  So  it  feems,  that  article  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  Religion  was  forgiven  for  the  fcrvice  that  was  ex- 
petted  from  the  other  parts  of  the  teft.  There  was  a hot 
debate  upon  the  impofing  it  on  all  that  might  elett  or  be 
eletted  members  of  Parliament:  It  was  faid,  that  was  the 
moft  efTential  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  fubjetts,  therefore 
they  ought  not  to  be  limited  in  it.  The  Bilhops  were  earneft 
for  this,  which  they  thought  would  fecure  them  for  ever 
from  a Prelbyterian  Parliament.  It  was  carried  in  the  vote: 
And  that  made  many  of  the  Court  more  zealous  than  ever 
for  carrying  thro’  the  att.  Some  propofed  that  there  lhould 
be  two  tefts:  One  for  Papifts  with  higher  incapacities : And 
another  for  Prefbytcrians  with  milder  cenfures.  But  that  was 
rejetted  with  much  fcorn,  fome  making  their  Court  by  fay- 
ing, they  were  more  in  danger  from  the  Prelbyterians  than 
from  the  Papifts:  And  it  was  reported  that  Paterfin , then 
Bilhop  of  kdenburgh , faid  to  the  Duke,  that  he  thought  the 
two  Religions,  Popifh  and  Proteftant,  were  fo  equally  ftated 
in  his  mind,  that  a few  grains  of  loyalty,  in  which  the  Pro- 
teftants  had  the  better  of  the  Papifts,  turned  the  balance 
with  him.  Another  claufe  in  the  bill  was  liable  to  great 
objettions:  All  the  Royal  Family  were  excepted  out  of  it. 
Lord  Argyle  fpoke  zealoufly  againft  this : He  faid,  the  only 
danger  we  could  apprehend  as  to  Popery  was,  if  any  of  the 
Royal  Family  lhould  happen  to  be  perverted : Therefore 
he  thought  it  was  better  to  have  no  att  at  all  than  fuch  a 
claufe  in  it.  Some  few  feconded  him:  But  it  was  carried 
without  any  confiderable  oppofition.  The  niceft  point  of  all 
was,  what  definition  or  ftandard  lhould  be  made  for  fixing 
the  fenfe  of  fo  general  a term,  as  the  Proteftant  Religion. 
Dalrymple  propofed  the  confelfion  of  faith  agreed  on  in 
the  year  one  , tnoufand  five  hundred  fifty  nine,  and  enatted 
in  Parliament  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  fixty  feven,  which 
was  the  only  confelfion  of  faith  that  had  then  the  fanttron  of 
a law.  That  was  a book  fo  worn  out  of  ufe,  that  fcarce 
any  one  in  the  whole  Parliament  had  ever  read  it:  None 
of  the  Bilhops  had,  as  appeared  afterwards.  For  thefe  laft 
thirty  years  the  only  confelfion  of  faith  that  was  read  in  Scot- 
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land,  was  that  which  the  aflembly  of  divines  at  Weflmmfter  s <58  2. 
Anna  1648  had  fet  out,  which  the  Scottifh  Kirk  had  fet  up 
inftead  of  the  old  one:  And  the  Bifhops  had  left  it  in  pol- 
feflion,  tho’  the  authority  that  enafted  it  was  annulled.  So 
here  a book  was  made  the  matter  of  an  oath,  (for  they  were  to 
fwear  that  they  would  adhere  to  the  Proteftant  Religion,  as  it 
was  declared  in  the  confeflion  of  faith  enafted  in  theyear  lj  67, 
that  containeda  large  fy  ftem  of  Religion,  that  was  not  fo  much 
as  known  to  thofe  who  enafted  it:  Yet  the  Bifhops  went  all  into 
it.  Dalrymple,  who  had  read  it,  thoughtthere  were  propofitions 
in  it,  which  being  confidered  better  of  would  make  the  teft 
be  let  fall:  For  in  it  the  reprefling  of  tyranny  is  reckoned 
a duty  incumbent  on  good  lubjefts.  And  the  confeflion  be- 
ing made  after  the  Scots  had  depofed  the  Queen  Regent, 
and  it  being  ratified  in  Parliament  after  they  had  forced  their 
Queen  Mary  to  refign,  it  was  very  plain  what  they  who 
made  and  enafted  this  confeflion  meant  by  the  repreffing  of 
tyranny.  But  the  Duke  and  his  party  let  it  on  fo  earneft- 
ly,  that  upon  one  day’s  debate  the  aft  pad,  tho’  only  by  a 
majority  of  feven  voices.  There  was  Tome  appearance  of 
fecurity  to  the  Proteftant  Religion  by  this  teft:  But  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  in  ecclefiaftical  matters  had  been 
railed  fo  high  by  Duke  Lauderdale’s  aft,  that  the  obliging 
all  people  to  maintain  that  with  the  reft  of  the  prerogative, 
might  have  made  way  for  every  thing.  All  ecclefiaftical 
Courts  fubfifted  now  by  this  teft  only  upon  the  King’s 
permiflion,  and  at  his  difcretion. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  diflolved  foop  after  this 
aft  paft:  And  Hyde  was  fent  down  from  the  King  to  the 
Duke  immediately  upon  it.  It  was  given  out,  that  he  was 
lent  by  the  King  to  prefs  the  Duke  upon  this  viftory 
to  rtiew,  that  what  ill  ufage  could  not  extort  from  him  he 
would  now  do  of  his  own  accord,  and  return  to  the  Church 
of  England.  I was  allured,  that  Lord  Halifax  had  prevailed 
with  the  King  to  write  to  him  to  that  purpofe:  The  letter 
was  writ,  but  was  not  fent:  But  Lord  Hyde  had  it  in  charge 
to  manage  it  as  a meflage.  How  much  of  this  is  true  I 
cannot  tell : One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  it  was  true  it  had 
no  effeft. 

As  foon  as  the  teft  with  the  confeflion  of  faith  was  print- 
ed, there  was  a univerfal  murmuring  among  the  beft  of  the 
Clergy.  Many  were  againft  the  fwearing  to  a fyftem  made 
up  of  fo  many  propofitions,  of  which  fome  were  at  leaft 
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1681  doubtful,*  tho5  it  was  found  to  be  much  more  moderate  in  many 
points,  than  could  have  been  well  expected  confidering  the 
heat  of  that  time.  There  was  a limitation  put  on  the  duty 
of  fubjedts  in  the  article,  by  which  they  were  required  not 
to  refill  any  whom  God  had  placed  in  authority  in  thele 
words,  while  they  pafs  not  the  bounds  of  their  office:  And  in 
another  they  condemned  thofe  who  refill  the  fupream  power 
Ob'eQions  doing  that  thing  which  appertained  to  his  charge.  Thefe  were 
made  to  the  propofitions  now  of  a very  ill  found:  They  were  alfo  high- 
ly offended  at  the  great  extent  of  the  prerogative  in  the 
point  of  fupremacy,  by  which  the  King  turned  Bilhops  out 
at  plcafure  by  a letter.  It  was  hard  enough  to  bear  this: 
But  it  feemed  intolerable  to  oblige  men  by  oath  to  maintain 
it.  The  King  might  by  a Proclamation  put  down  even 
Epifcopacy  it  felf,  as  the  law  then  flood:  And  by  this  oath 
they  would  be  bound  to  maintain  that.  All  meeting  in  Sy- 
nods, or  for  Ordinations,  were  hereafter  to  be  held  only  by 
pcrmilfion : So  that  all  the  vifible  ways  of  preferving  Reli- 
gion depended  now  wholly  on  the  King’s  good  pleafure: 
And  they  faw  that  this  would  be  a very  feeble  tenure  un- 
der a Popilh  King.  The  being  tied  to  all  this  by  oath  feem- 
ed very  hard.  And  when  a Church  was  yet  in  fo  imperfed: 
a Hate  without  liturgy  or  difeipline,  it  was  a llrange  impo- 
fition  to  make  people  fwear  never  to  endeavour  any  altera- 
tion either  in  Church  or  State.  Some  or  all  of  thefe  excep- 
tions did  run  fo  generally  thro’  the  whole  body  of  the 
Clergy,  that  they  were  all  fhaking  in  their  refolutions.  To 
prevent  this,  an  explanation  was  drawn  by  Bilhop  Paterfony 
and  pall  in  Council.  It  was  by  it  declared,  that  it  was  not 
meant  that  thofe  who  took  the  tell  fhould  be  bound  to  every 
article  in  the  confelfion  of  faith,  but  only  in  fo  far  as  it 
contained  the  dodtrine  upon  which  the  Protellant  Churches 
had  fettled  the  reformation:  And  that  the  tell  did  not  cut 
off  thofe  rights,  which  were  acknowledged  to  have  been  in 
the  primitive  Church  for  the  firll  three  hundred  years  after 
Chrijl:  And  an  alfurance  was  given,  that  the  King  intended 
never  to  change  the  government  of  the  Church.  By  this 
it  was  pretended  that  the  greatell  difficulties  were  now  re- 
moved. But  to  this  it  was  anfwered,  that  they  were  to  fwear 
they  took  the  oath  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  words.  So 
that,  if  this  explanation  was  not  conform  to  the  literal  fenle, 
they  would  be  perjured  who  took  it  upon  this  explanation. 
The  impofers  of  an  oath  could  only  declare  the  fenfe  of  it: 
But  that  could  not  be  done  by  any  other,  much  lefsby  a lower 
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authority,  fuch  as  the  privy  Councils  was  confeffcd  to  be.  1 <58  z 
Yet  when  men  are  to  be  undone  if  they  do  not  lubmit.to  a 
hard  law,  they  willingly  catch  at  any  thing  that  feems  to 
refolve  their  doubts. 

About  eighty  of  the  mod  learned  and  pious  of  their  Clergy  turn- 
left  all  rather  than  comply  with  the  terms  of  this  law : And  not  taking  it. 
thefe  were  noted  to  be  the  belt  preachers,  and  the  molt 
zealous  enemies  to  Popery,  that  belonged  to  that  Church. 

The  Bifhops,  who  thought  their  refufing  the  teft  was  a re- 
proach to  thofe  who  took  it,  treated  them  with  much  con- 
tempt, and  put  them  to  many  hardfhips.  About  twenty  of 
them  came  up  to  England : I found  them  men  of  excellent 
tempers,  pious  and  learned,  and  I efteemed  it  no  fmall  hap- 
pinefs  that  I had  then  fo  much  credit  by  the  ill  opinion 
they  had  of  me  at  Court,  that  by  this  means  I got  moft  of 
them  to  be  well  fettled  in  England ; where  they  have  behaved 
themfelves  fo  worthily,  that  I have  great  reafon  to  rejoice 
in  being  made  an  inftrument  to  get  fo  many  good  men, 
who  fuffered  for  their  confcierices,  to  be  again  well  employ- 
ed, and  well  provided  for.  Moft  of  them  were  formed  by 
Chatteris , who  had  been  always  a great  enemy  to  the  impo- 
sing of  books  and  fyftems  as  tefts  that  muft  be  Signed  and 
fworn  by  fuch  as  are  admitted  to  ferve  in  the  Church.  He 
had  been  for  fome  years  Divinity  Profelfor  at  Edenburgh , where 
he  had  formed  the  minds  of  many  of  the  young  Clergy 
both  to  an  excellent  temper  and  to  a fet  of  very  good  prin- 
ciples. He  upon  this  retired,  and  lived  private  for  fome 
years:  He  writ  to  me,  and  gave  me  an  account  of  this  breach, 
that  was  like  to  be  in  the  Churchy  and  defired,  that  I would 
try  by  all  the  methods  I could  think  of  to  ftop  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  teft.  But  the  King  had  put  the  affairs 
of  Scotland  fo  entirely  in  the  Duke’s  hands,  and  the  Bilhops 
here  wrere  fo  pleafed  with  thofe  claufes  in  the  teft  that  re- 
nounced the  covenant  and  all  endeavours  for  any  alteration 
in  Church  arid  State,  that  I faw  it  was  in  vain  to  make  any 
attempt  at  Court. 

Upon  this  matter  an  incident  of  great  importance  hap- Arpv%  ex- 
ned:  The  Earl  of  Argtle  was  a privy  Counfellor,  and  one planatlon* 
of  the  Commiflioners  of  theTreafury:  So  when  the  time  limit- 
ed was  near  lapfing  he  was  forced  to  declare  himlelf.  He  had 
once  refolved  to  retire  from  all  employments,  but  his  en- 
gagements with  Duke  Lauderdale' s party,  and  the  entangle- 
ments of  his  own  affairs  overcame  that.  His  main  objection 
lay  to  that  part  which  obliged  them  to  endeavour  no  altera- 
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tion  in  the  Government  in  Church  or  State,  which  he  thought 
was  a limitation  of  the  Legidature.  He  delired  leave  to  ex- 
plain himfelf  in  that  point:  And  he  continued  always  to 
affirm,  that  the  Duke  was  fatisfied  with  that  which  he  pro- 
pofed:  So  being  called  on  the  next  day  at  the  Council  table 
to  take  the  teft,  he  faid,  he  did  not  think  that  the  Parlia- 
ment did  intend  an  oath  that  fhould  have  any  contra- 
dictions in  one  part  of  it  to  another;  therefore  he  took  the 
teft,  as  it  was  confident  with  it  felf:  (This  relaxed  to  the 
abfolute  loyalty  in  the  teft,  and  the  limitations  that  were  on 
it  in  the  confeffion:J  And  he  added,  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  bind  himfelf  up  by  it  from  doing  any  thing  in  his  fta- 
tion  for  the  amending  of  any  thing  in  Church  or  State,  fo 
far  as  was  confident  with  the  Proteftant  Religion  and  the 
duty  of  a good  fiibjeCt:  And  he  took  that  as  a part  of  his 
oath.  The  thing  pad,  and  he  fat  that  day  in  Council;  and 
went  next  day  to  the  Treafury  chamber,  where  he  repeated 
the  fame  words.  Some  officious  people  upon  this  came,  and 
fiiggefted  to  the  Duke,  that  great  advantage  might  be  taken 
againft  him  from  thefe  words.  So  at  the  Treafury  chamber 
he  was  defired  to  write  them  down,  and  give  them  to  the 
Clerk,  which  he  did,  and  was  immediately  made  a prifoner 
in  the  Caftle  of  Edinburgh  upon  it.  It  was  faid,  this  was 
high  treafon,  and  the  aftuming  to  himfelf  the  legiflative 
power,  in  his  giving  a fenfe  of  an  aCt  of  Parliament,  and 
making  that  a part  of  his  oath.  It  was  alfb  laid,  that  his 
faying  that  he  did  not  think  the  Parliament  intended  an 
oath  that  did  contradict  it  felf,  was  a tacit  way  of  faying 
that  he  did  think  it,  and!  was  a defaming  and  a fpread- 
iog  lies  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  which  was  capi- 
tal. The  liberty  that  he  refer ved  to  himfelf  was  likewife 
called  treafonable,  in  afluming  a power  to  aCt  againft  law: 
Thefe  were  fuch  apparent  ftretches,  that  for  fome  days 
it  was  believed  all  this  was  done  only  to  affright  him  to  a 
more  abfolute  fubmiffion,  and  to,  fiirrender  up  fome  of  thole 
great  jurifdi&ions  over  the  Highlands  that  were  in  his  fami- 
ly. He  defired  he  might  be  admitted  to  fpeak  with  the 
Duke  in  private:  But  that  was  refufed.  He  had  let  his  old 
correfpondence  with  me  fall  for  fome  years : But  I thought 
it  became  me  in  this  extremity  to  ferve  him  all  I could.  And 
l prevailed  with  Lord  Halifax  to  fpeak  fo  oft  to  the  King 
about  it,  that  it  came  to  be  known:  And  Lord  Argtle  writ 
me  fome  letters  of  thanks  upon  it.  Duke  Lauderdale  was  ftill 
in  a firm  friendfhip  with  him,  and  tried  his  whole 
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with  the  King  to  prelervc  him : But  he  was  finking  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  was  like  to  be  caft  off  in  his  old  age. 
Upon  which  I alfo  prevailed  with  Lord  Halifax  to  offer  him 
his  fervice,  for  which  Duke  Lauderdale  fent  me  very  kind 
meffages.  I thought  thefe  were  the  only  returns  that  I ought 
to  make  him  for  all  the  injuries  he  had  done  me,  thus  to 
ferve  him  and  his  friends  in  diftrefs.  But  the  Duke  of  Tork 
took  this,;  as  he  did  every  thing  from  me,  by  the  worft 
handle  poflible.  He  faid,  I would  reconcile  my  felf  to  the 
greateft  enemies  I had  in  oppofition  to  him.  Upon  this  it 
was  not  thought  fit  upon  many  accounts  that  I fhould  go 
and  fee  Duke  Lauderdale , which  I had  intended  to  do.  It 
was  well  known  I had  done  him  ads  of  friendfhip:  So  the 
fcandal  of  being  in  enmity  with  him  was  over:  For  a Chrifti- 
an  is  no  man’s  enemy:  And  he  will  always  ftudy  to  over- 
come evil  with  good. 

Lord  Argile  was  brought  to  a trial  for  the  words  he  had 
{poke.  The  Fad  was  certain : So  the  debate  lay  in  a point 
of  law , what  guilt  could  be  made  out  of  his  words.  Loci- 
bart  pleaded  three  hours  for  him,  and  lhewed  fo  manifeftly 
that  nis  words  had  no  fort  of  criminoufnefs,  much  lefs  of 
treafon  in  them,  that,  if  his  caufe  had  fiot  been  judged  be- 
fore his  trial,  no  harm  could  have  come  to  him.  The 
Court  that  was  to  judge  the  point  of  law  (or  the  relevancy 
of  the  libel  as  it’s  called  in  Scotland)  confifted  of  a Juftice  Ge- 
neral, the  Juftice  Clerk,  and  of  five  Judges.  The  Juftice  General 
does  not  vote,  unlefs  the  Court  is  equally  divided.  One  of 
the  Judges  was  deaf,  and  fo  old  that  he  could  not  fit  all  the 
while  the  trial  lafted,  but  went  home  and  to  bed.  The 
other  four,  were  equally  divided  : So  the  old  Judge  was 
fent  for:  And  he  turned  it  againft  Lord  Argile.  The  Jury 
was  only  to  find  the  fad  proved : ,But  yet  they  were 
officious,  and  found  it  trealon : And,  to  make  a (hew  of  im- 
partiality, whereas  in  the  libel  he  was  charged  with  perjury 
for  taking  the  oath  falfly,  they  acquitted  him  of  the  per- 
jury. No  fentence  in  our  age  was  more  univerfally  cried 
out  on  than  this.  All  people  fpoke  of  it,  and  of  the  Duke 
who  drove  it  on,  with  horror:  All  that  was  faid  to  leffen 
that  was,  that  Duke  Lauderdale  had  reftored  the  family  with 
fuch  an  extended  jurildidion  that  he  was  really  the  mafter 
of  ail  the  Highlands:  So  that  it  was  fit  to  attaint  him,  that 
by  a new  reftoring  him  thefe  grants  might  be  better  limit- 
ed. This,  as  the  Duke  wrote  to  the  King,  was  all  he  in- 
tended by  it,  as  Lord  Halifax  affured  me.  But  Lord  Argile 
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\6%i  was  made  believe,  that  the  Duke  intended  to  proceed  to  ex*- 
ecution.  Same  mote  of  the  guards  were  ordered  to  come 
to  EJenbwrgh.  Rooms  were  alfo  fitted  for  him  in  the  common 
jayl,  to  which  Peers  ufe  to  be  removed  a few  days  before 
their  execution.  And  a perfon  of  Quality,  whom  Lord 
Argtle  never  named,  affirmed  to  him  on  his  honour,  that  he 
heard  one  who  was  in  great  favour  fay  to  the  Duke,  The 
thing  mull  be  done , and  that  it  would  be  eaher  to  fatisfy 
the  King  about  it  after  it  was  done,  than  to  obtain  his  leave 
for  doing  it.  It  is  certain,  many  of  the  Scottijh  Nobility  did 
believe  that  it  was  intended  he  fhopld  die. 

He  made  his  Upon  thefe  reafons  Lord  Argtle  made  his  efcape  out  of 
efcape.  the  Caftle  in  a difguife.  Others  fufpe&ed  thofe  ftories  were 
lent  to  him  on  purpofe  to  frighten  him  to  make  his  efcape 
as  that  which  would  juftify  iurther  : feverities  againft  him. 
He  came  to  London , and  lurked  for  fome  months  there. 
It  was  thought  I was  in  his  fecret.  But  tho’  | knew  one 
'that  knew  it,  and  faw  many  papers  that  he  then  writ,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  all  that  matter,  yet  I abhorred  lying:  And 
it  was  not  eafy  to  have  kept  out  of  the  danger  of  that,  if  I 
had  fhen  him,  or  known  where  he  was:  So  I avoided  it  by 
not  feeing  him.  One  that  faw  him  knew  him^  and  weni 
and  told  the  King  of  it:  But  die  would  have  no  fearch  made 
for  him,  and  retained  ftiil  vety  good  thoughts  of  him.  In 
one  of  Lord  Argil?*  papers  he  writ,  that,  if  ever  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  fpeak  with  ri^e  King,  he  could  convince  him  how 
much  he  merited  at  his  hands  by  that  which  had  drawn  the  Duke’s 
indignation  on  him.  He  that  fhewed  me  this  explained  it 
that  at  the  Duke's  firft  being  in  Scotland , when  he  appre- 
hended that  the  King  might  have  confented  to  the  ExcluHon 
he  tried  to  engage  Lord  Argtle  to  ftick  to  him  in  that 
cafe;  yho  told  him,  he  woufd  always  be  true  to  the  King, 
and  likewife  to  him  when  it  fhould  come  to  his  turn  to  be 
King , but  that  he  would  go  no  farther,  nor  engage  him^ 
felf  in  cafe  the  King  and  he  fhould  quarrel. 

I had  lived  many  years  in  great  friendship  with  the  Earl 
of  Perth:  I lived  with  him  as  a father  with  a fon  for  above 
twelve  years:  And  he  had  really  the  fubraiffions  of  a child 
to  me.  So,  he  having  been  on  Lord  Argil? s Jury,  I writ  him 
a letter  about  it  with  the  freedom  that  I thought  became  me: 
He  , to  merit  at  the  Duke’s  hands  , fhewed  it  to  him , 
as  he  himfelf  confefTed  to  me.  I could  very  eafily  forgive 
him,  but  could  not  efteem  him  much  after  fo  unworthy  an 
was  then  afpiring  to  great  preferment,  and  fo 
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facrificed  me  to  obtain  favour:  But  he  maHfe  greater  facri-  i<58 2. 
fices  afterwards.  The  Duke  now  feemed  to  triumph  in  Scot- 
land.  All  (looped  to  him.  The  Prelbyterian  party  was  much 
doprefled.  The  bell  of  the  Clergy  were  turned  out.  Yet,  with 
all  this,  he  was  now  more  hated  there  than  ever.  Lord  Argils s 
bufinefsmade  him  be  looked  on  as  one  that  would  prove  a terrible 
mailer  when  all  (heuld  come  into  his  hands.  He  had  promifed  to 
redrcfs  all  the  merchant’s  grievances  with  relation  to  trade, 
that  lo  he  might  gain  their  concurrence  in  Parliament : But, 
as  foon  as  that  was  over,  all  his  promiles  were  forgotten. 

The  accufations  of  perjury  were  ftifled  by  him.  And  all  the 
complaints  of  the  great  abufe  Lord  Halton  was  guilty  of  in  the 
matter  of  the  coin  ended  in  turning  him  out  of  all  his  em- 
ployments, and  obliging  him  to  compound  for  his  pardon 
by  paying  aoooo  /.  to  two  of  the  Duke’s  creatures : So  that 
all  the  reparation  the  Kingdom  had  for  the  opprelfion  of 
fo  many  years,  and  fo  many  afts  of  injollice,  was,  that  two 
new  opprelfors  had  a (hare  of  the  fpoils,  who  went  into  the 
fame  tradl,  or  rather  invented  new  methods  of  opprelfion. 

All  thelc  things,  together  with  a load  of  age  and  of  a vail 
bulk,  funk  Duke  Lauderdale  lb  that  he  died  that  fummer. 

His  heart  feemed  quite  (pent : There  was  not  left  above  the 
bignefs  of  a walnut  of  firm  lubftance:  The  reft  was  fpungy, 
liker  the  lungs  than  the  heart. 

The  Duke  had  leave  given  him  to  come  to  the  King  at  The  Duke 
New-Market:  And  there  he  prevailed  for  leave  to  come  up, 
and  live  again  at  Court.  As  he  was  going  back  to  bring 
the  Duchels,  the  Glocefter  frigat  that  carried  him  ftruck  on 
a bank  of  fand.  The  Duke  got  into  a boat:  And  took 
care  of  his  dogs,  and  fome  unknown  perfons  who  were 
taken  from  that  earned  care  of  his  to  be  his  Priefts: 

The  long-boat  went  off  with  very  few  in  her,  tho’  (he  might 
have  carried  off  above  eighty  more  than  (he  did.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  perfons  perilhed : Some  of  them  men  of  great  Quality. 

But  the  Duke  took  no  notice  of  this  cruel  negleft,  which  was 
laid  chiefly  to  Leg s charge. 

In  Scotland  the  Duke  declared  the  new  minifters:  Gordon,  a new  mini- 
now  Earl  of  Aberdeen , was  made  Chancellor : And  Queens  bury  uL'a 
was  made  Treafurer:  And  the  care  of  all  affairs  was  commit- 
ted to  them.  The  Duke  at  parting  recommended  to  the 
Council  to  preferve  the  publick  peace,  to  fupport  the  Church,, 
and  to  oblige  all  men  to  live  regularly  in  obedience  to  the 
laws.  The  Bilhops  made  their  court  to  him  with  fo  much 
zeal,  that  they  wrote  a letter  to  the  Archbilhop  of  Canter- 
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1681  bury,  to  be  communicated  to  the  reft  of  the  Engltfh  Bilhops, 
fetting  forth  in  a very  high  ftrain  his  affedtion  to  the  Church, 
and  his  care  of  it : And,  leaft  this  piece  of  merit  (hould  have 
been  ftiflcd  by  Sancroft,  they  lent  a copy  of  it  to  the  prcfs  j 
which  was  a greater  reproach  to  them  than  a lervice  to 
the  Duke,  who  could  not  but  defpife  fuch  abjeft  and  indecent 
flattery.  The  proceedings  againft  Conventicles  were  now 
like  to  be  feverer  than  ever:  All  the  fines,  that  were  fet  fo 
high  by  law  that  they  were  never  before  levied  but  on  fome 
particular  inftances,  were  now  ordered  to  be  levied  without 
exception.  All  people  upon  that  faw,  they  muft  either  con- 
form or  be  quite  undone.  The  Chancellor  laid  down  a me- 
thod for  proceeding  againft  all  offenders  pundtually:  And 
the  Treafurerwas  as  rigorous  in  ordering  all  the  fines  to  be 
levied. 

Thty pro-  When  the  people  faw  this,  they  came  all  to  Church  again: 
gt«t  frr  And  that  'n  f°me  places  where  all  fermons  had  been  dif- 
ri,r-  continued  for  many  years.  But  they  came  in  fo  aukward  a 
manner,  that  it  was  vifible  they  did  not  mean  to  worlhip  God, 
but  only  to  ftay  fome  time  within  the  Church  walls:  And 
they  were  either  talking  or  fleeping  all  the  while.  Yet  molt 
of  the  Clergy  feemed  to  be  tranfported  with  this  change  of 
their  condition,  and  fent  up  many  panegyricks  of  the  glo- 
rious lervices  that  the  Duke  had  done  their  Church.  The 
enemies  of  Religion  obferved  the  ill  nature  of  the  one  fide, 
and  the  cowardlinefs  of  the  other , and  pleafed  themlelves 
in  cenfuring  them  both.  And  by  this  means  an  impious  and 
atheiftical  leaven  began  to  corrupt  molt  of  the  younger  fort. 
This  has  fince  that  time  made  a great  progrefs  in  that 
Kingdom,  which  was  before  the  freeft  from  it  of  any  Na- 
tion in  Chriftendom.  The  beginnings  of  it  were  reckon- 
ed from  the  Duke’s  ftay  among  them,  and  from  his  Court, 
which  have  been  cultivated  fince  with  much  care  and  but 
too  much  luccels. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  two  trials  gave  all  people  fad 
apprehenfions  of  what  they  were  to  look  for.  One  Home 
was  charged  by  a kinfman  of  his  own  for  having  been  at 
Bothwell-Brid^e.  All  Gentlemen  of  eftates  were  excepted  out 
of  the  indemnity:  So  he  having  an  cftate  could  have  no 
benefit  by  that.  One  fwore,  he  faw  him  go  into  a village, 
and  feize  on  fome  arms  : Another  fwore,  he  faw  him  ride 
towards  the  body  of  the  rebels:  But  none  did  fwear  that 
they  faw  him  there.  He  was  indeed  among  them : But  there 
• was  no  proof  of  it.  And  he  proved,  that  he  was  not  in  the 
3 company 
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company  where  the  Angle  witnefs  fwore  he  faw  him  feize  i<S8z 
on  arms,  and  did  evidently  difcredit  him:  Yet  he  was  con- 
vi&ed  and  condemned  on  that  Angle  evidence,  that  was  fo 
manifeftly  proved  to  be  infamous.  Many  were  fenfiblc  of 
the  mifchievoufnels  of  fuch  a precedent:  And  great  appli- 
cations were  made  to  the  Duke  for  faving  his  life:  But  he 
was  not  born  under  a pardoning  planet.  Lord  Aberdeen , 
the  Chancellor,  prol'ecuted  Home  with  the  more  rigour,  becaufe 
his  own  grandfather  had  fuffered  in  the  late  times  for  bear- 
ing arms  on  the  King’s  fide,  and  Home' s father  was  one  of 
the  Jury  that  caft  him.  The  day  of  his  execution  was  fet 
to  be  on  the  fame  day  of  the  year  on  which  Lord  Stafford 
had  fuffered  j which  was  thought  done  in  complement  to 
the  Duke,  as  a retaliation  for  his  blood.  Yet  Home's  infa- 
mous kinfman,  who  had  fo  bafely  fworn  againft  him,  lived 
not  to  fee  his  execution ; for  he  died  before  it  full  of  hor- 
ror for  what  he  had  done.  Another  trial  went  much  deeper; 
and  the  confcc|uences  of  it  {truck  a terror  into  the  whole 
country. 

One  IV dr  of  Blakewood,  that  managed  the  Marquis  of  Douglafi s 
concerns,  was  accufed  oftreafon  for  having  kept  company  with 
one  that  had  been  in  the  bufinefs  of  Bothwell-Bridge.  Blake- 
wood pleaded  for  himfelf,  that  theperfon,  on  whofe  account  he 
was  now  profecuted  as  an  abettor  of  traitors,  had  never 
been  marked  out  by  the  government  by  procefs  or  procla- 
mation. It  did  not  fo  much  as  appear  that  he  had  ever 
fufpefted  him  upon  that  account.  He  had  lived  in  his  own 
houfe  quietly  for  fome  years  after  that  rebellion  before  he 
employed  him : And  if  the  government  feemed  to  forget  his 
crime,  it  was  no  wonder  if  others  entred  into  common  deal- 
ings with  him.  All  the  lawyers  were  of  opinion,  that  no- 
thing could  be  made  of  this  profecution : So  that  Blakewood 
made  ufe  of  no  ferret  application,  thinking  he  was  in  no 
danger.  But  the  Court  came  to  a ftrange  fentence  in  this 
matter,  by  thefe  fteps:  They  judged,  that  all  men  who 
fulpe&ed  any  to  have  been  in  the  rebellion  were  bound  to 
dilcover  fuch  their  fufpicion,  and  to  give  no  harbour  to  fuch 
perfons : That  the  bare  Arfpicion  made  it  treafon  to  harbour 
the  perfon  fufpedted,  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not:  That 
if  any  perfon  was  under  fuch  a fulpicion,  it  was  to  be  prefumed 
that  all  the  neighbourhood  knew  it:  So  that  there  was  no  need 
of  proving  that  againft  any  particular  perfon,  fince  the  pre- 
fumption  of  law  did  prove  it : And  it  being  proved  that  the 
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i<S8i  perfon  with  whom  Blakewood  had  converfed  lay  under  that  fufpi- 
cion,  Blakewood  was  upon  that  condemned  as  guilty  of  high  trea- 
fon.  This  was  fuch  a conftruCtive  treafon,  that  went  upon  fo 
many  unreafonable  fuppofitions , that  it  (hewed  the  (harne- 
lefTnefs  of  a fort  of  men  who  had  been  for  forty  years  de- 
claiming againft  a parliamentary  attainder  for  a conftru&ive 
treafon  in  the  cafe  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  did  now  in  a 
common  Court  of  Juftice  condemn  a man  upon  a train  of 
fo  many  inferences  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  make  it  look 
even  like  a conftruftive  treafon.  The  day  of  his  execution 
was  let:  And  tho’  the  Marquis  of  Douglas  writ  earneftly  to 
the  Duke  for  his  pardon,  that  was  denied.  He  only  obtained 
two  months  reprieve  for  making  up  his  accounts.  The  re- 
prieve was  renewed  once  or  twice:  So  Blakewood  was  not 
executed.  This  put  all  the  Gentry  in  a great  fright:  Many 
knew  they  were  as  obnoxious  as  Blakewood  was:  And  none 
could  have  the  comfort  to  know  that  he  was  fife.  This 
revived  among  them  a defign,  that  Lockhart  had  fet  on  foot 
ten  years  before,  of  carrying  over  a Plantation  to  Carolina. 
All  the  Prelbyterian  party  faw  they  were  now  difinhe- 
rited  of  a main  part  of  their  birth-right,  of  choofing 
their  reprefentatives  in  Parliament:  And  upon  that  they 

faid,  they  would  now  feek  a country  were  they  might  live 
undifturbed,  as  freemen,  and  as  Chriftians.  The  Duke  en- 
couraged the  motion:  He  was  glad  to  have  many  untoward 
people  fent  far  away,  who  he  reckoned  would  be  ready  up- 
on the  firft  favourable  conjuncture  to  break  out  into  a new 
rebellion.  Some  Gentlemen  were  fent  up  to  treat  with  the 
Patentees  of  Carolina:  They  did  not  like  the  government  of 
thofe  Palatinates,  as  they  were  called:  Yet  the  profpeCt  of 
fo  great  a Colony  obtained  to  them  all  the  conditions  they 
propofed.  1 was  made  acquainted  with  all  the  fteps  they  made; 
for  thofe  who  were  fent  up  were  particularly  recommended 
to  me.  In  the  negotiation  this  year  there  was  no  mixing 
with  the  male-contents  in  England:  Only  they  who  were  fent 
up  went  among  them,  and  informed  them  of  the  opprelfi- 
ons  they  lay  under;  in  particular  of  the  terror  with  which 
this  fentence  againft  Blakewood  had  ftruck  them  all.  The 
Court  refolved  to  profecute  that  farther:  Fora  Proclamation 
was  iflued  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  eighty  three,  by 
which  the  King  ordered  circuit  Courts  to  be  fent  round  the 
kVeftern  and  Southern  Counties,  to  enquire  after  all  who  had 
been  guilty  ofharbouring  orconverfing  with  thofe  whohad  been 
in  rebellion,  even  tho’  there  had  been  neither  procefs  nor 
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proclamation  iffued  Out  againft  them.  He  alfo  ordered,  that  id8i 
all  who  were  found  guilty  of  fuch  converfe  with  them  faould 
be  profecuted  as  traitors.  This  inquifition  was  to  laft  three 
years:  And  at  the  end  of  that  time  all  was  to  conclude  in 
a fall  indemnity  to  fuch  as  faould  not  be  then  under  pro- 
fecution.  But  the  indemnity  was  to  take  place  immediately 
to  all  fuch  as  faould  take  the  Teft.  This  was  perhaps  fuch 
a Proclamation  as  the  world  had  not  feen  fince  the  days 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Upon  it  great  numbers  run  in  to 
take  the  Teft,  declaring  at  the  fame  time  that  they  took  it 
againft  their  confciences : But  they  would  do  any  thing  to  be 
fafe.  Such  as  refolved  not  to  take  it  were  trying  how  to 
fettle  or  fell  their  eftatesj  and  refolved  to  leave  the  coun- 
try , which  was  now  in  a very  oppreffed  and  defperate 
ftate. 

But  I muft  next  turn  again  to  the  affairs  of  England.  The  Affairs  la 
Court  was  every  where  triumphant.  The  Duke  was  highly 
complemented  by  all,  and  feemed  to  have  overcome  all  dif- 
ficulties. The  Court,  not  content  with  all  their  victories, 
refolved  to  free  themfelves  from  the  fears  of  troublefome  Par- 
liaments for  the  future.  The  Cities  and  Boroughs  of  Eng- 
land were  invited,  and  prevailed  on,  to  demonftrate  their 
loyalty , by  furrendring  up  their  Charters,  and  taking  new 
ones  modelled  as  the  Court  thought  fit.  It  was  much  quef-  were  furren- 
tioned,  whether  thofe  furrenders  were  good  in  law  or  not:  Kin'.'° 'h' 
It  was  faid,  that  thofe  who  were  in  the  government  in  Cor- 
porations, and  had  their  Charters  and  Seals  trufted  to  their 
keeping , were  not  the  proprietors  nor  mafters  of  thofe 
rights:  They  could  not  extinguifa  thofe  Corporations , nor 
part  with  any  of  their  privileges.  Others  faid,  that  what- 
ever might  be  objected  to  the  reafon  and  equity  of  the  thing, 
yet,  when  the  Seal  of  a Corporation  was  put  to  any  deed, 
fuch  a deed  was  good  in  law.  The  matter  goes  beyond  my 
ikill  in  law  to  determine  it:  This  is  certain,  that  whatfo- 
ever  may  be  faid  in  law,  there  is  no  fort  of  theft  or  perfidy 
more  criminal  than  for  a body  of  men,  whom  their  neigh- 
bours have  trufted  with  their  concerns,  to  fteal  away  their 
Charters,  and  affix  their  Seals  to  fuch  a deed,  betraying  in 
that  their  truft  and  their  oaths.  In  former  ages  Corporati- 
ons were  jealous  of  their  privileges  and  cuftoms  to  excels  and 
faperftition : So  that  it  looked  like  a ftrange  degeneracy, 
when  all  thefe  were  now  delivered  up,-  and  this  on  defign 
to  pack  a Parliament  that  might  make  way  for  a Popifa 
King.  So  that,  inftead  of  fecuring  us  from  Popery  under 
a fuch 
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1 6%i  Jfnch  a Prince,  thefe  perfons  were  now  contriving  ways  to* 
make  all  eafy  to  him.  Popery  at  all  times  has  looked  odious 
and  cruel':  Yet  what  the  Emperor  had  lately  done  in  Hun- 
gary, afnd  what  the  King  of  France ! was  then  doing  againd: 
Protedants  in  that  Kingdom,  (hewed  that  their  Religion  was 
as  perfidious  and  as  cruel  in  this  age  as  it  had  been  in  thd 
lad : And  by  the  Duke’s  government  of  Scotland  all  riieri  did 
fee  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him.  All  this  laid  toge- 
ther, the  whole  looked  like  an  extravagant  fit  of  rtiadnels: 
Yet  no  part  of  it  was  fo  unaccountable,  as  the  high  drains 
to  which  the  Univerfities  and  mod  of  the  Clergy  were  car- 
ried. The  Non-conformids  were  now  profecuted  with  much 
eagernels.  This  was  vifibly  fet  on  by  the  Papids : And  it  was 
wifely  done  of  them;  for  they  knew  how  much  the  Non- 
conformids  were  fet  againd  them,-  and  therefore  they  made 
uff  of  the  indifcreet  heat  of  fome  angry  Clergymen  to  ruin 
them : This  they  knew  would  render  the  Clergy  odious*  and 
give  the  Papids  great  advantages  againd  them,  if  ever  they 
lhould  drike  up  into  an  oppofition  to  their  defigns. 

The  difpute  At  Midfummer  a new  conted  difeovered  how  little  the 
the1  Sheriffs  Court  refolved  to  regard  either  judice  or  decency.  The 
of  Londtn.  Court  had  carried  the  ele&iOn  of  Sit  John  Moor  to  be  Mayot 
of  the  city  of  London  at  Michaelmas  eighty  dne.  He  was 
the  Alderman  on  whoin  the  election  fell  in  courfc.  Yet  fome 
who  knew  him  well  were  for  fftting  him  afide,  as  one  whom 
the  Court  would  eafily  manage.  He  had  been  a Non-cofl- 
formid  himfflf,  till  he  grew  fo  rich  that  he  had  a mind 
to  go  thro’  the  dignities  of  the  City : But  tho’  he  conform- 
ed to  the  Church,  yet  he  Was  dill  looked  on  as  one  that 
in  his  heart  favoured  the  Sectaries:  And  upon  this  dccafi- 
on  he  perfuaded  fome  of  their  preachers  to  go  among  their 
congregations  to  get  votes  for  him.  Others,  who  knew  him 
to  be  a flexible  and  faint-hearted  man,  oppoffd  his  ele&ion : 
Yet  it  was  carried  for  him.  The  oppofition  that  Was  made 
to  his  election  had  (harpned  him  fo  much,  that  he  became 
in  all  things  compliant  to  the  Cotirt,  in  particular  to  Secre- 
tary Jenkins  , who  took  hirti  into  his  own  management. 
When  the  day  came  in  Which  the  Mayor  ufed  td  drink  td 
one,  and  to  mark  him  out  for  Sheriff,  he  drank  to  North ■, 
a merchant  that  was  brother  to  the  Chief  Judice.  Updft 
that  it  was  pretended,  that  this  ceremony  was  riot  a bate 
nomination,  which  the  commOn  Hall  might  receive  Or  irti4, 
fuff  as  they  had  a mind  to  itj  but  that  this  made  the  She- 
riff, and  that  the  comihon  Hall  was  bound  to  receive  and 
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confirm  him  in  courfe,  as  the  King  did  the  Mayor.  On  the  168 1 
other  hand  it  was  faid,  that  the  right  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  Charter,  which  granted  the  ele&ion  of  the  Sheriffs 
to  the  citizens  of  London ; and  that,  whatever  cuiloms  had 
crept  in  among  them,  the  right  ftill  lay  where  the  Charter 
had  lodged  it  among  the  citizens.  But  the  Court  was  re- 
folved  to  carry  this  point:  And  they  found  orders  that  had 
been  made  in  the  City  concerning  this  particular,  which  gave 
forae  colour  to  this  pretenfion  of  the  Mayor’s.  So  he  claim- 
ed it  on  Midfummer  day ; and  (aid,  the  common  Hall,  were 
to  go  and  eledt  one  Sheriff,  and  to  confirm  the  other  that 
had  been  declared  by  him.  The  Hall  on  the  other  hand 
faid,  that  the  right  of  choofing  both  was  in  them.  The 
old  Sheriffs  put  it  according  to  cuftom  to  a poll:  And  it 
was  vifible,  the  much  greater  number  was  againft  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  Sheriffs  were  always  underftood  to  be  the  offi- 
cers of  that  Court:  So  the  adjourning  it  belonged  to  them: 

Yet  the  Mayor  adjourned  the  Court;  which  they  faid  he 
had  no  power  to  do , and  fo  went  on  with  the  poll. 

There  was  no  diforder  in  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  matter, 
if  that  was  not  to  be  called  one,  that  they  proceeded  after 
the  Mayor  had  adjourned  the  poll.  But  tho’  the  Mayor’s 
party  carried  themfelves  with  great  infolence  towards  the 
other  party,  yet  they  {hewed  on  this  occafion  more  temper 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  fo  great  a body,  who 
thought  their  rights  were  now  invaded.  The  Mayor  upon 
this  refblved  to  take  another  poll,  to  which  none  fhould  be 
admitted  but  thofe  who  were  contented  to  vote  only  for 
one,  and  to  approve  his  nomination  for  the  other.  And  it 
was  refolved,  that  his  poll  fhould  be  that  by  which  the  bu- 
finefs  fhould  be  fettled:  And  tho’  the  Sheriffs  poll  exceeded 
his  by  many  hundreds , yet  order  was  given  to  return 
thofe  on  the  Mayor’s  poll,  and  that  they  fhould  be  fworn,- 
and  fo  thofe  of  the  Sheriffs  poll  fhould  be  left  to  feek  their 
remedy  by  law,  where  they  could  find  it.  Box,  who  was 
chofen  by  the  Mayor’s  party  and  joined  to  North , had  no 
mind  to  ferve  upon  fo  doubtful  an  ele&ion,  where  fo  many 
a&icns  would  lie  if  it  was  judged  againft  them  at  law:  And 
he  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  hold  it.  So  it  was  neceffary 
to  call  a new  common  Hall,  and  to  proceed  to  a new  elec- 
tion : And  then,  without  any  Proclamation  made  as  was  ufual, 
one  in  a corner  near  the  Mayor  named  Rich , and  about 
thirty  more  applauded  it,  thofe  in  the  Hall,  that  was  full 
of  people  and  of  noife,  hearing  nothing  of  it.  Upon  this  it 
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1681  was  faid,  that  Rich  was  chofen  without  any  contradi&ion  : 
And  fo  North  and  Rich  were  returned,  and  fworn  Sheriffs 
Carried  by  for  the  enfuing  year.  The  violence  and  the  injuftice  with 
the  Court,  this  matter  was  managed  {hewed,  that  the  Court  was 

refolved  to  carry  that  point  at  any  rate:  And  this  gave  great 
occafions  of  jealoufy,  that  fome  wicked  defign  was  on  foot, 
for  which  it  was  neceffary  in  the  firft  place  to  be  fure  of 
favourable  Juries. 

Lord  Shaftshury  upon  this,  knowing  how  obnoxious  he  was; 
went  out  of  England.  His  voyage  was  fatal  to  him:  He  juft 
got  to  /Imfterdam  to  die  in  it.  Of  the  laft  parts  of  his  life 
I fhall  have  fome  occafion  to  make  mention  afeerwards. 
When  Michaelmas  day  came,  thofe  who  found  how  much  they 
had  been  deceived  in  Moor  refolved  to  choofe  a Mayor  that 
might  be  depended  on.  The  poll  was  clofed  when  the 
Court  thought  they  had  the  majority:  But  upon  calling  it 
up  it  appeared  they  had  loft  it:  So  they  fell  to  canvafs  it: 
And  they  made  fuch  exceptions  to  thofe  of  the  other  fide, 
that  they  difeounted  as  many  voices  as  gave  them  the  majo- 
rity. This  was  alfo  managed  in  fo  grols  a manner,  that  it 
was  vifible  the  Court  was  refolved  by  fair  or  foul  means  to 
have  the  government  of  the  City  in  their  own  hands.  But 
becaufe  they  would  not  be  at  this  trouble  , nor  run  this 
hazard  every  year,  it  was  refolved  that  the  Charter  of  the 
City  muft  either  be  given  up,  or  be  adjudged  to  the  King. 
The  former  was  much  the  eaficr  way:  So  great  pains  was 
taken  to  manage  the  next  ele&ion  of  the  common  Council, 
fo  as  that  they  might  be  tractable  in  this  point.  There  was 
much  injuftice  complained  of  in  many  of  the  wards  of  the 
City,  both  in  the  poll,  and  in  the  returns  that  were  made. 
In  order  to  the  difabling  all  the  Dilfenters  from  having  a 
vote  in  that  election,  the  Biftiop  and  Clergy  of  London  were 
prefled  by  the  Court  to  profecute  them  in  the  Church  Courts, 
that  fo  they  might  excommunicate  them  y which  fome  lawyers 
thought  would  render  them  incapable  to  vote,  tho’  other 
lawyers  were  very  pofitively  of  another  opinion.  It  is  cer- 
tain it  gave  at  leaft  a colour  to  deny  them  votes.  The 
Biftiop  of  London  began  to  apprehend,  that  things  were 
running  too  faft,  and  was  backward  in  the  matter.  The 
Clergy  of  the  City  refufed  to  make  preferments:  The  law 
laid  that  on  the  Church-wardens:  And  fo  they  would  not 
meddle  ofEcioufiy.  The  King  was  difpleafed  with  them  for 
their  remiffnefs:  But  after  all  the  pradices  of  the  Court,  in 
the  returns  of  the  common  Council  of  the  City,  they  could 
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not  brine;  it  near  an  equality  for  delivering  up  their  Char-  id8z 
ter.  Jenkins  managed  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  City  with 
fo  many  indired:  pra&ices,  that  the  reputation  he  had  for 
probity  was  much  blemilhed  by  it : He  feemed  to  think  it 
was  necelfary  to  bring  the  City  to  a dependence  on  the  Court 
in  the  faireft  methods  he  could  fall  on;  and,  if  thefe  did 
not  fucceed,  that  then  he  was  to  take  the  moll  effe&ual 
ones,  hoping  that  a good  intention  would  excufe  bad  prac- 
tices. 

The  Earl  of  Sunderland  had  been  difgraced  after  the  Ex-  change 
clufion  Parliaments,  as  they  were  now  called,  were  diflblved : 

But  the  King  had  fo  entire  a confidence  in  him,  and  Lady  unongthem. 
Portfmoutb  was  fo  much  in  his  interefts,  that  upon  great  fub- 
milTions  made  to  the  Duke  he  was  again  reftored  to  be  Se- 
cretary this  winter.  Lord  Hyde  was  the  perfon  that  difpo- 
fed  the  Duke  to  it:  Upon  that  Lord  Halifax  and  he  fell 

to  be  in  ill  terms;  for  he  hated  Lord  Sunderland  beyond 
expreffion,  tho’  he  had  married  his  fifter.  From  Lord  Sun- 
derland’s returning  to  his  poll  all  men  concluded,  that  his 
declaring  as  he  did  for  the  Exclufion  was  certainly  done 
by  direction  from  the  King,  who  naturally  loved  craft  and 
a double  game,  that  fo  he  might  have  proper  inftruments 
to  work  by  which  way  foever  he  had  turned  himfelf  in  that 
affair.  The  King  was  the  more  defirous  to  have  Lord  Sun- 
derland again  near  him,  that  he  might  have  fome  body  about 
him  who  underftood  foreign  affairs.  Jenkins  underftood  no- 
thing : But  he  had  fo  much  credit  with  the  high  Church 
party,  that  he  was  of  great  ufe  to  the  Court.  Lord  Conway 
was  brought  in  to  be  the  other  Secretary,  who  was  fo  very 
ignorant  of  foreign  affairs,  that  his  province  being  the  North 
when  one  of  the  foreign  minifters  talked  to  him  of  the  Cir- 
cles of  Germany , it  amazed  him  : He  could  not  imagine  what 
Circles  had  to  do  with  affairs  of  ftate.  He  was  now  difmiffed. 

Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Hyde  fell  to  be  in  an  open  war, 
and  were  both  much  hated.  Lord  Halifax  charged  Hyde, 
who  was  at  this  time  made  Earl  of  Rochefler,  of  bribery,  for 
having  farmed  a branch  of  the  revenue  much  lower  than 
had  been  profered  for  it.  Lord  Halifax  acquainted  the 
King  firft  with  it:  And,  as  he  told  me,  he  defired  Lord 
Rochefler  himfelf  to  examine  into  it,  he  being  inclined  to 
think  it  was  rather  an  abufe  put  on  him  than  corruption 
in  himfelf.  But  he  faw  Lord  Rochefler  was  cold  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  inftcad  of  profecuting  any  for  it  protected  all 
concerned  in  it.  He  laid  the  complaint  before  the  King  in 
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1681  Council:  And  to  convince  the  King  how  ill  a bargain  he 
had  made,  the  complainers  offered,  if  he  would,  break  the 
bargain,  to  give  him  40000  l.  more  than  he  was  to  have 
from  the  farmers.  He  looked  alfo  into  the  other  branches  of 
the  revenue,  and  found  caufe  to  fufpeft  much  corruption  in 
every  one  of  them:  And  he  got  undertakers  to  offer  at  a 
form  of  the  whole  revenue.  In  this  he  had  all  the  Court 
on  his  fide:  For  the  King  being  now  refolved  to  live  on 
his  revenue,  without  putting  himfelf  on  a Parliament,  he 
was  forced  on  a great  redudtion  of  cxpence:  So  that  many 
payments  run  in  arrear:  And  the  whole  Court  was  fo  ill 
paid,  that  the  offering  any  thing  that  would  raife  the  revenue, 
and  blemifh  the  management  of  the  treafury,  was  very  ac- 
ceptable to  all  in  it.  Lord  Rochefier  was  alfo  much  hated: 
But  the  Duke  and  the  Lady  Portfmouth  both  protected  the 
Earl  of  Rochefier  fo  powerfully , that  even  propofitions  to 
the  King’s  advantage,  which  blemifhed  him,  were  not  hcark- 
ned  to.  This  touched  in  too  tender  a place  to  admit  of  a 
reconciliation : The  Duke  forgot  all  Lord  Halifax's  fervice 
in  the  point  of  the  Exclufion:  And  the  dearnefs  that  was 
between  them  was  now  turned  upon  this  to  a cold- 
nefs,  and  afterwards  to  a moft  violent  enmity.  Upon  this 
occafion  Lord  Halifax  fent  for  me,  (for  I went  no  more  near 
any  that  belonged  to  the  Court,)  and  he  told  me  the  whole 
matter.  I afked  him  how  he  flood  with  the  King:  He  an- 
fwered,  that  neither  he  nor  I had  the  making  of  the  King: 
Cod  had  made  him  of  a particular  compofition.  He  faid,  he 
knew  what  the  King  faid  to  himfelf:  I afked  him,  if  he 
knew  likewife  what  he  faid  to  others ; for  he  was  apt  to  fay 
to  his  feveral  Minifters  whatfoever  he  thought  would  pleafe 
them,  as  long  as  he  intended  to  make  ufe  of  them.  By 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  the  Seals  were  given 
to  North , who  was  made  Lord  Guilford.  He  had  not  the 
vertues  of  his  predeceffor : But  he  had  parts  far  beyond  him  : 
They  were  turned  td  craft:  So  that  whereas  the  former 
feemed  to  mean  well  even  when  he  did  ill,  this  man  was 
believed  to  mean  ill  even  when  he  did  well.  The  Court 
finding  that  the  City  of  London  could  not  be  wrought  on  to 
lurrender  their  Charter,  refolved  to  have  it  condemned  by 
a judgment  in  the  King’s  bench.  Jones  had  died  in  May: 
So  now  Pollexphett  and  Treiry  were  chiefly  relied  on  by  the 
City  in  this  matter.  Srwyer  was  the  Attorney  General,  a 
dull  hot  man,  and  forwaid  to  ferve  all  the  defigns  of  the 
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Court  He  undertook  by  the  advice  of  Sanders , a learned  1682 
but  a very  immoral  man,  to  overthrow  the  Charter. 

The  two  points  upon  which  they  relied  the  caufe  were, 
that  the  Common  Council  had  petitioned  the  King  upon  a 
prorogation  of  Parliament  that  it  might  meet  on  the  day  *he  Charter 
to  which  it  was  prorogued,  and  had  taxed  the  prorogation0 
as  that  which  occasioned  a delay  of  juftice:  This  was  con- 
ftrued  to  be  the  railing  ledition,  and  the  polfefling  the  people 
with  an  ill  opinion  of  the  King  and  his  government.  The 
other  point  was,  that  the  City  had  impofed  new  taxes  on 
their  wharfs  and  markets,  which  was  an  invalion  of  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  and  contrary  to  law.  It  was  faid, 
that  all  that  the  Crown  gave  was  forfeitable  back  to  the 
Crown  again  upon  a male-verfation  of  the  body ; and  that  as 
the  Common  Council  was  the  body  of  the  City,  chofen 
by  all  the  citizens,  fo  they  were  all  involved  in  what  the 
Common  Council  did:  And  they  inferred,  that  lince  they 
had  both  fcandalized  the  King’s  government , and  op- 
prefled  their  fellow  fubje&s,  they  had  thereupon  forfeited 
their  liberties : Many  precedents  were  brought  of  the  feizing 
on  the  liberties  of  Towns  and  other  Corporations,  and  of 
extinguilhing  them. 

The  arguments  againft  this  were  made  by  Treby , then  the 
Recorder  of  London , and  Pollexphen , who  argued  about  three 
hours  apiece.  They  laid  it  down  for  a foundation,  that  trading 
Corporations  were  immortal  bodies  for  the  breeding  a fuc- 
cellion  of  trading  men,  and  for  perpetuating  a fund  of  pub- 
lick  chambers  for  the  eftates  of  orphans  and  trulls  and  for 
all  pious  endowments:  That  crimes  committed  by  perfons 
entrulled  in  the  government  of  them  were  perfonal  things, 
which  were  only  chargeable  on  thofe  who  committed  them, 
but  could  not  affedl  the  whole  body:  The  treafon  of  a 
Bilhop,  or  a Clerk,  only  forfeited  his  title,  but  did  not  dif- 
folve  the  Bilhoprick,  or  Benefice:  So  the  magiftrates  only 
were  to  be  punilhed  for  their  own  crimes : An  entailed  ellate, 
when  a tenant  for  life  was  attainted,  was  not  forfeited  to  the 
King,  but  went  to  the  next  in  remainder  upon  his  death. 

The  government  of  a city,  which  was  a temporary  admi- 
nillration,  veiled  no  property  in  the  magiftrates  r And  there- 
fore they  had  nothing  to  forfeit,  but  what  belonged  to  them- 
felves:  There  were  alfo  exprels  a6ts  of  Parliament  made  in 
favour  of  the  City,  that  it  lhould  not  be  punilhed  for  the 
mifdemeanors  of  thofe  who  bore  office  in  it:  They  an- 
fwered  the  great  objection  that  was  brought  from  the  for- 
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j6Si  feitures  of  fome  Abbeys  on  the  attainder  of  their  Abbots  in 
King  Henry  the  eighth’s  time,  that  there  were  peculiar  laus 
made  at  that  time,  upon  which  thofe  forfeitures  were  ground- 
ed, which  had  been  repealed  fince  that  time:  All  thofe  forJ 
feitures  were  confirmed  in  Parliament:  And  that  purged  all 
defefts:  The  Common  Council  was  a feletted  body,  chofen 
for  particular  ends:  And  if  they  went  beyond  thefe,  they 
were  liable  to  be  punilhed  forrit : If  the  petition  they  offer- 
ed the  King  was  leditious,  the  King  might  proceed  again  ft 
every  man  that  was  concerned  in  it:  And  thofe  upon  whom 
thofe  taxes  had  been  levied,  might  bring  their  adtions  againft 
thofe  who  had  levied  them  : But  it  feemed  very  ftrange, 
that  when  none  of  the  petitioners  were  proceeded  againft 
for  any  thing  contained  in  that  petition,  and  when  no  ac- 
tions were  brought  on  the  account  of  thofe  taxes,  that  the 
whole  body  fhould  fuffer  in  common  for  that,  which  none 
of  thofe  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  it  had  been  fo 
much  as  brought  in  queftion  for  in  any  Court  of  law:  If 
the  Common  Council  petitioned  more  earneftly  than  was 
fitting  for  the  fitting  of  the  Parliament,  that  ought  to  be 
aferibed  to  their  zeal  for  the  King’s  fafety,  and  for  the 
eftablifhed  Religion : And  it  ought  not  to  be  ftrained  to  any 
other  fenfe  than  to  that  which  they  ptofefs  in  the  body  of 
their  petition,  much  lefs  to  be  carried  fo  far  as  to  diffolve 
the  whole  body  on  that  account : And  as  for  the  tolls  and 
taxes,  thefe  were  things  pradtifed  in  all  the  Corporations 
of  England , and  feemed  to  be  exadtly  according  to  law : 
The  City  fince  the  fire  had  at  a vaft  charge  made  their 
wharfs  and  markets  much  more  noble  and  convenient  than 
they  were  before:  And  therefore  they  might  well  deny  the 
benefit  of  them  to  thofe  who  would  not  pay  a new  rate, 
that  they  fet  on  them  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  con- 
tradted  in  building  them:  This  was  not  the  impofing  a 
tax,  but  the  railing  a rent  out  of  a piece  of  ground,  which  the 
City  might  as  well  do,  as  a man  who  rebuilds  his  houfe  may 
raife  the  rent  of  it:  All  the  precedents  that  were  brought 
were  examined  and  anfwered:  Some  Colorations  were  de- 
ferted  , and  fo  upon  the  matter  diffolved  themfelves  : 
Judgments  in  fuch  cafes  did  not  fit  this  in  hand : The  feizing 
on  the  liberties  of  a Corporation  did  not  diffolve  the  body; 
for  when  a Bifhop  dies  the  King  feizes  the  temporalties ; 
but  the  Corporation  ftill  fubfifts ; and  they  are  reftored  to 
the  next  incumbent.  There  were  indeed  fome  very  ftrange 
precedents  made  in  Richard  the  fecond’s  time:  But  they  were 
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followed  by  as  ftrange  a reverfe:  The  Judges  were  hanged  1681 
for  the  judgments  they  gave  : They  alfo  infilled  on  the 
effects  that  would  follow  on  the  forfeiting  the  Charter : The 
cuftom  of  London  was  thereby  broken  : All  the  publick  en- 
dowments, and  charities  lodged  with  the  City  mull  revert 
to  the  heirs  of  the  donors.  This  is  the  fubflance  of  the  ar- 
gument, as  I had  it  from  Pollexphen.  As  for  the  more  in- 
tricate points  of  law,  I meddle  not  with  them,  but  leave 
them  to  the  learned  men  of  that  profeffion.  When  the  mat- 
ter was  brought  near  judgment,  Sanders , who  had  laid  the 
whole  thing,  was  made  Chief  Juftice.  Pemberton , who  was 
not  fatisfied  in  the  point,  being  removed  to  the  Common 
Pleas  upon  North’s  advancement.  Dolben,  a Judge  of  the 
King’s  bench,  was  found  not  to  be  clear:  So  he  was  turned  out 
and  Wahms  came  in  his  room.  When  fentence  was  to  be  Judgment 
given,  Sanders  was  (truck  with  an  apoplexy:  So  he  could  not  ,b' 
come  into  Court : But  he  fent  his  judgment  in  writing,  and 
died  a few  days  after.  The  fentence  was  given  without  the 
folemnity  that  was  ufual  upon  great  occafions : The  Judges 
were  wont  formerly  in  delivering  their  opinions  to  make  long 
arguments,  in  which  they  fetforth  the  grounds  of  law  on  which 
they  went,  which  were  great  inftnnftions  to  the  ftudents 
and  barrifters : But  that  had  been  laid  afide  ever  fince  Hale’s 
time. 

The  judgment  now  given  was,  that  a city  might  forfeit 
its  Charter ; that  the  male-verfations  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil were  the  afts  of  the  whole  City,  and  that  the  two  points 
fet  forth  in  the  pleadings  were  juft  grounds  for  the  forfeiting 
of  a Charter.  Upon  which  premises  the  proper  conclufion 
feemed  to  be,  that  therefore  the  City  of  London  had  forfeited 
their  Charter:  But  the  confequences  of  that  were  fo  much 
apprehended,  that  they  did  not  think  fit  to  venture  on  it: 

So  they  judged,  that  the  King  might  feize  the  liberties  of 
the  City.  The  Attorney  General  moved,  contrary  to  what 
is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  that  the  judgment  might  not  be  re- 
corded. And  upon  that  new  endeavours  were  ufed  to  bring 
the  Common  Council  to  deliver  up  their  Charter:  Yet  that 
could  not  be  compafled,  tho’  it  was  brought  much  nearer 
in  the  numbers  of  the  voices  than  was  imagined  could  ever 
be  done. 

There  were  other  very  fevere  proceedings  at  this  time  some  other 
with  relation  to  particular  perfons.  PUksnton  was  Sheriff  offevcrc  Juds- 
London  the  former  year,-  an  honeft  but  an  indifereet  man,””' 
that  gave  himfelf  great  liberties  in  difeourfe.  He  being  de- 
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fired  to  go  along  with  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  com* 
plement  the  Duke  upon  his  return  from  Scotland  declined 
going,  and  xefleded  on  him  as  one  concerned  in  the  burning 
of  the  City.  Two  Aldermen  faid  they  heard  that,  and  fwore 
it  againft  him.  Sir  Patience  Ward , the  Mayor  of  the  for- 
mer year,  feeing  him  go  in  to  that  difeourfe  had  diverted 
him  from  it,  but  heard  not  the  words  which  the  others  fwore 
to:  And  he  depofed,  that  to  the  beft  of  his  remembrance  he 
faid  not  thofe  words.  Pilkinton  was  caft  in  an  100000  /.  dama- 
ges, the  mod  exceffive  that  had  ever  been  given.  Bat 
the  matter  did  not  flop  there:  Ward  was  indi&ed  of  perjury, 
it  being  faid,  that  fince  he  fwore  that  the  words  were  not 
fpoken,  and  that  the  Jury  had  given  a verdid  upon  the 
evidence  that  they  were  fpoken  , by  confequence  he 
was  guilty  of  perjury.  It  was  faid  on  the  other  fide,  that 
when  two  fwear  one  way,  and  a third  fwears  another  way, 
a Jury  may  believe  the  two  better  than  the  one:  But  it  is 
not  certain  from  thence  that  he  is  perjured : If  that  were  law, 
no  man  would  be  a witnefs;  if,  becaufe  they  of  the  other 
fide  were  believed,  he  fhould  be  therefore  convi&ed  of  per- 
jury. A man’s  fwearing  to  a negative,  that  fuch  words  were 
not  fpoken,  did  only  amount  to  this,  that  he  did  not  hear 
them:  And  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  he  who  fwore 
fo  had  heard  them.  But  Ward  proved  by  him  that  took 
the  trial  in  fhort  hand,  as  he  had  done  fome  others  with 
great  approbation,  that  he  had  faid,  to  the  befi  of  his  re- 
membrance thefe  words  were  not  fpoken  by  Pilkinton : Upon 
which  Jefferies  had  faid,  that  his  invention  was  better  than 
his  memory : And  the  Attorney  General  in  fumming  up  the 
evidence  to  the  Jury  had  faid,  they  ought  to  have  no  regard 
to  Ward’s  evidence,  fince  he  had  only  depofed  upon  his 
memory.  Yet  that  Jury  returned  Ward  guilty  of  perjury: 
And  it  was  intended,  if  he  had  not  gone  out  of  the  way, 
to  have  fet  him  on  the  pillory.  The  truth  is.  Juries  be- 
came at  that  time  the  fhame  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  a 
reproach  to  religion:  For  they  were  packt,  and  prepared 
to  bring  in  verdi&s  as  they  were  directed  and  not  as  mat- 
ters appeared  on  the  evidence. 

Thus  affairs  were  going  on  all  the  year  eighty  two,  and 
to  the  beginning  of  eighty  three.  The  Earl  of  Shaftsbury 
had  been  for  making  ule  of  the  heat  the  City  was  in  during 
the  conteft  about  the  Sheriffs  ^ and  thought  they  might 
have  created  a great  difturbance,  and  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  the  Tower:  And  he  believed,  the  firft  appearance  of  the 
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leaft  diforder  would  have  prevailed  on  the  King  to  yield  1683 
every  thing.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth , who  underftood 
what  a rabble  was  and  what  troops  were,  looked  on  this 
as  a mad  expofing  of  themfelves  and  of  their  friends.  The 
Lords  Effex  and  Rujfel  were  of  the  fame  mind.  So  Lord 
Shaftshury , feeing  they  could  not  be  engaged  into  aCtion,  flew 
out  againft  them.  ‘ He  faid,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  fent 
into  the  party  by  the  King  for  this  end,  to  keep  all  things 
quiet  till  the  Court  had  gained  its  point:  He  faid,  Lord 
Effex  had  alfo  made  his  bargain,  and  was  to  go  to  Ireland ; 
and  that  among  them  Lord  Rujfel  was  deceived.  With  this 
he  endeavoured  to  blaft  them  in  the  City:  They  ftudied  to 
prevent  the  ill  effects  that  thofe  jealoufies  which  he  was  in- 
filling into  the  citizens  might  have  among  them.  So  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  gave  an  appointment  to  Lord  Shaftshury 
or  fome  of  his  friends  to  meet  him,  and  fome  others  that 
he  fhould  bring  along  with  him,  at  Shepherd’s , a wine  mer - Monmouth 
chant  in  whom  they  had  an  entire  confidence.  The  night 
before  this  appointment  Lord  Rujfel  came  to  town  on  the 
account  of  his  uncle’s  illnefs.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  went 
to  him,  and  told  him  of  the  appointment,  and  defired  he 
would  go  thither  with  him:  He  confented,- the  rather  be- 
caufe  he  intended  to  tail  fome  of  that  merchant’s  wine.  At 
night  they  went  with  Lord  Grey  and  Sit 'Thomas  Arrnflrong. 

•When  they  came,  they  found  none  there  but  Rumfey  and 
Fergufon , two  of  Lord  Shaftshurfs  tools  that  he  employed: 

Upon  which,  they  feeing  no  better  company  refolved  im- 
mediately to  go  back.  But  Lord  Rujfel  called  for  a taft  of 
the  wines:  And  while  they  were  bringing  it  him  up;  Rumfey 
and  Arrnflrong  fell  into  a difcourfe  of  furprizing  the 
guards.  Rumfey  fancied  it  might  have  been  eafily  done  : 
Arrnflrong , that  had  commanded  them  fhewed  him  his 
miftakes.  This  was  no  confultation  about  what  was  to  be 
done,  but  only  about  what  might  have  been  done.  Lord 
Rujfel  fpoke  nothing  upon  the  fubjeCt:  But  as  foon  as  he 
had  rafted  his  wines  they  went  away.  It  may  feem,  that  this 
is  too  light  a paflage  to  be  told  lo  copioufly : But  much 
depends  on  it.  Lord  Shaftshury  had  one  meeting  with  the 
Earls  of  Effex  and  Salisbury  before  he  went  • out  of  England. 

Fear,  anger,  and  difappointmcnt,  had  wrought  fo  much  on 
•him,  that  Lord  Effex  told  me  he  was  much  broken  in 
his  thoughts:  His  notions  were  wild  and  impracticable: 

And  he  was  glad  that  he  was  gone  out  of  England:  But  faid, 
that  he  had  done  them  already  a great  vdeal  of  mifchief, 
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and  would  have  done  more  if  he  had  flayed.  As  foon  as 
he  was  gone,  the  Lords  and  all  the  chief  men  of  the  party 
faw  their  danger  from  forward  Sheriffs,  willing  Juries,  mer- 
cenary Judges,  and  bold  witneffes.  So  they  refolved  to  go 
home,  and  be  filent,  to  fpeak  and  to  meddle  as  little  as 
might  be  in  publick  bufinefs,  and  to  let  the  prefent  ill  tem- 
per the  Nation  was  fallen  into  wear  out:  For  they  did  not 
doubt  but  the  Court,  efpecially  as  it  was  now  managed  by 
the  Duke,  would  foon  bring  the  Nation  again  into  its  wits 
by  their  ill  conduct  and  proceedings.  All  that  was  to  be 
done  was,  to  keep  up  as  much  as  they  could  a good  fpirit 
with  relation  to  elections  of  Parliament,  if  one  fhould  be 
called. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  refolved  to  be  advifed  chiefly  by 
Lord  Efl'ex . He  would  not  be  alone  in  that , but  named 
Lord  RuJJel,  againft  whom  no  objection  could  lie:  And  next 
to  him  he  named  Algernoon  Sidney , brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Leiceflery  a man  of  mod  extraordinary  courage,  a Heady 
man,  even  to  obftinacy,  fincere,  but  of  a rough  and  boifte- 
rous  temper  that  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He  feemed 
to  be  a Chriftian,  but  in  a particular  form  of  his  own : He 
thought,  it  was  to  be  like  a Divine  Philofophy  in  the  mind : 
But  he  was  againft  all  publick  worfhip,  and  every  thing  that 
looked  like  a Church.  He  was  ftiff  to  all  republican  prin- 
ciples,* and  fuch  an  enemy  to  every  thing  that  looked  like 
monarchy,  that  he  fet  himfelf  in  a high  oppofition  againft 
Cromwell  when  he  was  made  ProteCtor.  He  had  fludied 
the  hiftory  of  government  in  all  its  branches  beyond  any 
man  I ever  knew.  He  was  Arabaffador  in  Denmark  at  the 
time  of  the  Reftoration,  but  did  not  come  back  till  the  year 
feventy  eight,  when  the  Parliament  was  prefling  the  King 
into  a war.  The  Court  of  France  obtained  leave  for  him  to 
return.  He  did  all  he  could  to  divert  people  from  that 
war : So  that  fome  took  him  for  a penftoner  of  France : But 
to  thofe  to  whom  he  durft  fpeak  freely  he  faid,  he  knew  it 
was  all  a juggle  $ that  our  Court  was  in  an  entire  confi- 
dence with  Francet  and  had  no  other  defign  in  this  fhew 
of  a war  but  to  raife  an  army,  and  keep  it  beyond  fea  till 
it  was  trained  and  modelled.  Sidney  had  a particular  way 
of  infinuating  himfelf  into  people  that  would  hearken  to 
his  notions,  and  not  contradict  him.  He  tried  me:  But  1 
was  not  fo  fubmiflive  a hearer:  So  we  lived  afterwards  at  a great 
diftance.  He  wrought  himfelf  into  Lord  Ffflex's  confidence 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  became  the  mailer  of  his  fpirit. 

He 
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He  had  a great  kindneft  for  Lord  Howard,  as  was  formerly  *683 
told : For  that  Lord  hated  t>Qth  the  King  and  monarchy  as  v-^yVs/ 
much  as  he  himfelf  did,  He  prevailed  on  Lord  EJfex  to  take 
Lord  Howard  into  their  fecrpt$,  thp’  Lord  EJfex  had  exprefled 
fuch  an  ill  opinion  of  him  a'  little  before  to  me,  as  to 
fay  he  wondred  how  any  man  would  truft  himfelf  alone 
with  him.  Lord  Rttjfel,  tho’  trig  CQufip  german,,  had  the 
fame  ill  opinion  of  him,  Yet  Sidney  overcame  both  their 
averfions.  Lord  Howard  had  made  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
enter  into  confidence;  with  Sidney,  who  ufed  to  fpeak  very 
(lightly  of  him,  and  to  fay,  it  was  all  one  to  him  whether 
James  Duke  of  Tork  or  James  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  to  fuc* 
ceed.  Yet  Lord  Howard  perhaps  put  a notion  into  him, 
which  he  offered  often  to  me,  that  a Prince  who  knew  there 
was  a flaw  in  his  title  would  always  govern  well,  and  confi- 
der  himfelf  a?  at  the  mercy  of  the  right  heir  if  he  was  not 
in  all  things  jn  the  interefts  and  hearts  of  his  people,  which 
was  often  negle&ed  by  Princes  that  relied  on  an  undoubted 
title.  Lord  Howard  by  a tri,ck  ptUC  both  on  thp  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  Sidney  brought  them  to  be  acquainted..  He 
told  Sidney  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  refolved  to 
come  ft>mc  day  alone  and  dine  with  him  And  he  made  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  believe  that  Sidney  defired  this,  that  fq 
fte  might  not  jfoem  to  come  and  court  the  Duke  of  Monr 
mouth  : And  faid  that  fome  regard  was  to  be  had  to  his 
temper  and  age.  Hamden  was  alfo  taken  into  their  fecret: 

He  was  the  grandfon  of  him  that  had  pleaded  the  caufe  of 
England  in  the  point  of  the  (hip  money  with  King  Charles  the 
iirft.  His  father  was  a yery  eminent  man,  and  had  been 
zealous  in  the  Exclufion  : He  was  a young  man  of 

great  parts  ,•  one  of  the  learnedeft  Gentlemen  1 have  ever 
known,*  for  he  was  a critick  both  in  Latin , Greek,  and 
Hebrew : He  was  a man  of  great  heat  and  vivacity,  but  too 
unequal  in  his  temper : He  had  once  great  principles  of  re* 
ligion : But  he  was  much  corrupted  by  P.  Stmorfs  conventi- 
on at  Paris., ...  , 

With  theft  men  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  met  often.  His  They  treat 
Intcreft  in  Scotland,  both  by  the  dependance  that  his  wife’s 
great  eftate  brought  him,  but  chiefly  by  the  knowledge  he  Nation, 
bad  ofeheir  affairs  while  he  was  among  them,  and  by thecon- 
fidencehe.knewthey  had  all  in  him,  made  him  turn  his  thoughts 
much  towards  that  Kingdom  as  the  propereft  feene  of  a&i- 
on.  He  had  met  often  with  Lord  Argtle  while  he  was  in 
Ijtndon,  and  had  many  .conferences  with  him  of  die  ft  ate 
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1683  of  that  Kingdom,  and  of  what  might  be  done  there:  And 
he  thought  the  bufinefs  of  Carolina  was  a very  proper  blind 
ro  bring  up  fome  of  the  Scotch  Gentlemen  under  the  appear- 
ance of  treating  about  that.  They  upon  this  agreed  to  fend 
one  Aaron  Smith  to  Scotland , to  defire  that  fome  men  of  ab- 
folute  confidence  might  be  fent  up  for  that  end.  So  when 
the  Proclamation  that  was  formerly  mentioned  was  pub- 
lilhed,  it  fpread  fuch  an  univerfal  apprehenfion  thro’  all  the 
fufpeCted  counties,  that  they  looked  on  themfelves  as  marked 
out  to  deftruftion : And  it  is  very  natural  for  people  under 
fuch  impreflions  to  fet  themfelves  to  look  out  for  remedies 
as  loon  as  they  can. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  fome  of  them  came  up.  The 
perfon  that  was  moll  entirely  trufted,  and  to  whom  the 
journey  proved  fatal,  was  Bailie,  of  whofe  unjuft  treatment 
upon  Carjlairs' s information  an  account  was  formerly  given. 
He  was  my  coufin  german:  So  I knew  him  well.  He  was 
in  the  preibyterian  principles,  but  was  a man  of  great  piety 
and  vercue,  learned  in  the  law,  in  mathematicks,  and  in  lan- 
guages: I went  to  him,  as  foon  as  I heard  he  was  come,  in 
great  fimplicity  of  heart,  thinking  of  nothing  but  of  Carolina. 

I was  only  afraid  they  might  go  too  much  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  Englijh,  and  give  true  reprefentations  of  the 
ftate  of  affairs  in  Scotland:  This  might  be  reported  about  by 
men  that  would  name  them:  And  that  might  bring  them 
into  trouble.  But  a few  weeks  after  I found  they  came  not 
to  me  as  they  were  wont  to  do:  And  I heard  they  were 
often  with  Lord  Rujfel.  I was  apprehenfive  of  this:  And 
Lord  EJJex  being  in  the  country,  1 went  to  him,  to  warn 
him  of  the  danger  I feared  Lord  Rujfel  might  be  brought 
into  by  this  converfation  with  my  countrymen.  He  diverted 
me  from  all  my  apprehenfions  ,■  and  told  me,  I might  de- 
pend on  it.  Lord  Rujfel  would  be  in  nothing  without  ac- 
quainting him : And  he  feemed  to  agree  entirely  with  me, 
that  a rifing  in  the  ftate  in  which  things  were  then  would 
be  fatal.  I always  faid,  that  when  the  root  of  the  confti- 
tution  was  ftruck  at  to  be  overturned,  then  I thought  fub- 
jeifts  might  defend  themfelves:  But  I thought  jealoufies  and 
fears,  and  particular  afts  of  injuftice,  could  not  warrant  this. 
He  did  agree  with  me  in  this:  He  thought,  the  obligation 
between  Prince  and  fubjeft  was  fo  equally  mutual,  that  upon 
a breach  on  the  one  fide  the  other  was  free:  But  tho’  he 
thought  the  late  injuftice  in  London,  and  the  end  that  was 
driven  at  by  ic,  did  fet  them  at  liberty  to  look  to  them- 
v,  | fcl  ves , 
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fclves,  yet  he  confeffcd  things  were  not  ripe  enough  yet, 
and  that  an  ill  laid  and  an  ill  managed  riling  would  be 
our  ruin.  I was  then  newly  come  from*  writing  my  hifto- 
ry  of  the  Reformation  ; and  did  fo  evidently  fee,  that  the 
ftruggle  for  Lady  Jean  Grey,  and  IVyat's  riling , was  that 
which  threw  the  nation  fo  quickly  into  Popery  after  King 
Edward’s  days,  ( for  fuch  as  had  rendred  themfelves  obnox- 
ious in  thofe  matters  faw  no  other  way  to  fecure  themlelves, 
and  found  their  turning  was  a fure  one,,)  that  I was  now  very 
apprehenlive  of  this  $ belides  that  I thought  it  was  yet  unlaw- 
ful. What  pall  between  the  Scots  and  the  Englijh  Lords  I 
know  not ; only  that  Lord  Argtle , who  was  then  in  Holland, 
alked  at  firft  20000  /.  for  buying  a (lock  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, which  he  afterwards  brought  down  to  8000  l.  and 
a thoufand  horfe  to  be  fent  into  Scotland:  Upon  which  he 
undertook  the  conduct  of  that  matter.  I know  no  further  than 
general  hints  of  their  matters:  For  tho*  Hamden  offered  fre- 
quently to  give  me  a particular  account  of  it  all,  knowing' 
that  1 was  writing  the  hiftory  of  that  time,  yet  I told  him, 
that  till  by  an  indemnity  that  whole  matter  was  buried  I 
would  know  none  of  thofe  fecrets,  which  I might  be  obliged 
to  reveal,  or  to  lie  and  deny  my  knowledge  of  them:  So 
to  avoid  that  I put  it  off  at  that  time.  And  when  I re- 
turned to  England  at  the  Revolution,  we  appointed  often  to 
meet,  in  order  to  a full  relation  of  it  all.  But  by  feveral 
accidents  it  went  off,  as  a thing  is  apt  to  do  which  one  can 
recover  at  any  time.  And  fo  his  unhappy  end  came  on  be- 
fore I had  it  from  him.  I know  this,  that  no  money  was 
raifed.  But  the  thing  had  got  fome  vent*  for  my  own  bro- 
ther, a zealous  Prelbyterian,  who  was  come  from  Scotland,  it 
not  being  fafe  for  him  to  live  any  longer  in  that  King- 
dom knowing  that  he  had  converted  with  many  that  had 
been  in  the  rebellion,  told  me,  there  was  certainly  fomewhat  in 
agitation  among  them,  about  which  fome  of  their  teachers  had 
let  out  fomewhat  very  freely  to  himfelf:  How  far  that  matter 
went,  and  how  the  fcheme  was  laid,  I cannot  tell  ^ and  fo 
mull  leave  it  in  the  dark.  Their  contra#  for  the  proje# 
of  Carolina  feemed  to  go  on  apace:  They  had  fent  fome  thi- 
ther the  former  year,  who  were  now  come  back,  and  brought 
them  a particular  account  of  every  thing:  They  likewite, 
to  cover  their  negotiations  with  Lord  Argtle,  fent  fome  over 
to  him } but  with  the  blind  of  inftrudions  for  buying  Ihips 
in  Holland,  and  other  things  neceffary  for  their  tranfpor- 
tation. 
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1683  While  this  matter  was  thus  in  a clofe  management  among 
them,  there  was  another  company  of  Lord  Shaftsbury’s  crea- 
?irhaTor?on' tures  that  met  in  the  Temple  in  the  chambers  of  on e.fVefiy 
Sme  “time  a witty  and  adive  man,  full  of  talk,  and  believed  to  be  a de- 
ondefignsoftermined  Atheift.  Rumfey  and  Fergufon  came  conftantly  thi— 
the ^King"^  ther.  The  former  of  thefe  was  an  officer  in  Cromwell’s  army, 
who  went  into  Portugal  with  the  forces  that  ferved  there  un- 
der Schomberg.  He  did  a brave  a&ion  in  that  fervice:  And 
Schomberg  writ  a particular  letter  to  the  King  fetting  it  out: 
Upon  which  he  got  a place:  And  he  had  applied  himfelf 
to  Lord  Shafisbury  as  his  patron.  He  was  much  trufted  by 
him,  and  fent  often  about  on  meffages.  Once  or  twice  he 
came  to  Lord  Rujfel,  but  it  was  upon  indifferent  things. 
Lord  Rujfel  faid  to  me  , that  at  that  very  time  he 
felt  fuch  a fecret  averfion  to  him,  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
trufting  him  much.  He  was  one  of  the  bold  talkers,  and 
kept  chiefly  among  Lord  Shafisbury’ s creatures.  He  was  up- 
on all  the  fecret  of  his  going  beyond  fea ; which  feemed  to 
fhew,  that  he  was  not  then  a fpy  of  the  Court's,  which 
fome  fufpe&ed  he  was  all  along.  Fergufon  was  a hot  and  a bold 
man,  whofefpirit  was  naturally  turned  to  plotting  : He  was  al- 
ways unquiet,  and  fetting  people  on  to  fome  mifehief:  I 
knew  a private  thing  of  him,  by  which  it  appeared  he  was  a 
profligate  knave,  ;and  could  cheat  thofe  that  trufted  him  en- 
tirely : So  tho’  he,  being  a Scott'ijh  man,  took  all  the  ways 
he  could  to  be  admitted  into  fome  acquaintance  with  me, 

I would  never  fee  him , or  fpeak  with  him : And  I did  not 
know  his  face  till  the  Revolution:  He  was  caft  out  by  the 
Prefbyterians  ; and  then  went  among  the  Independents  , 
where  his  boldnefs  raifed  him  to  fome  figure,  tho*  he  was 
at  bottom  a very  empty  man ; He  had  the  management  of 
a fecret  prefs,  and  of  a purfe  that  maintained  it:  And  he 
gave  about  moft  of  the  pamphlets  writ  of  that  fide:  And 
with  fome  he  paft  for  the  author  of  them:  And  fuch  was 
his  vanity,  becaufe  this  made  him  more  confiderable,  that 
he  was  not  ill  pleafed  to  have  that  believed,*  tho*  it  only  ex- 
pofed  him  fo  much  the  more.  With  thefe  Goodenough , 
who  had  been  Under-Sheriff  of  London  in  Bethel’s  year,  and 
one  Halloway  of  Br'tfiol  met  often,  and  had  a great  deal  of 
rambling  difeourfe,  to  fhew  how  eafy  a thing  it  was  of  the 
fudden  to  raife  four  thoufand  men  in  the  City.  Goodenough 
by  reafon  of  his  office  knew  the  City  well,  and  pretended 
he  knew  many  men  of  fo  much  credit  in  every  corner  of  it, 
and  on  whom  they  might  depend,  as  could  raife  that  num- 
' ber. 
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ber,  which  he  reckoned  would  quickly  grow  much  ftronger:  j 

And  it  is  probable,  this  was  the  fcheme  with  which  Lord'-'^V 
Shaftsbury  was  fo  poffdTed,  that  ht  thought  it  might  be  de- 
pended on.  They  had  many  difcourfes  of  the  heads  of  a 
declaration  proper  for  fuch  a riling,  and  difputed  of  thele 
with  much  fubtilty  as  they  thought:  And  they  intended  to 
fend  Halloway  to  Briftol,  to  try  what  could  be  done  there 
at  the  fame  time.  But  all  this  Was  only  talk,  and  went  no 
further  than  to  a few  of  their  own  confidents.  Rumfey , 

Fergufon , and  ll'eft  were  often  talking  of  the  danger  of  ex- 
ecuting this,  and  that  the  fhorter  and  furer  way  was  to  kill 
the  two  brothers.  One  Rtimbold,  who  had  ferved  in  Crom- 
well’s army,  came  twice  among  them;  and  while  they  were 
in  that  wicked  difcourfc,  which  they  exprelfed  by  the  term 
lopping.  He  upon  that  told  them  , he  had  a farm  near 
Hodfden  in  the  way  to  New-Market:  And  there  was  a moat 
call  round  his  houfe,  thro'  which  the  King  fometimes  pad 
in  his  way  thither.  He  faid,  once  the  coach  went  thro’ 
quite  alone,  without  any  of  the  guards  about  it ; and  that,  if 
he  had  laid  any  thing  crofs  the  way  to  have  ftopt  the  coach 
but  a minute,  he  could  have  Ihot  tnem  both,  and  have  rode 
away  thro’  grounds  that  he  knew  fo  well  that  it  Ihould  not 
have  been  poflible  to  have  followed  him.  Upon  which  they 
ran  into  much  wicked  talk  about  the  way  of  executing  that. 

But 'nothing  was  ever  fixed  on:  All  was  But  talk.  At  one 
time  Lord  Howard  was  among  them:  And  they  talked  over 
their  feveral  fchemes  of  lopping.  One  of  them  was  to  be 
executed  in  the  Play  Houfe.  Lord  Howard  faid,  he  liked 
that  bell,  for  then  they  would  die  in  their  calling.  This 
was  fo  like  his  way  of  talk,  that  it  was  eafily  believed,  tho’  he 
always  denied  it.  IFalcot,  an  Irifh  Gentleman  that  had 
been  of  Cromwells  army,  was  now  in  London,  and  got  into 
that  company : And  he  was  made  believe,  that  the  thing  was 
fo  well  laid  that  many  both  in  City  and  Country  were  en- 
gaged in  it.  He  liked  the  projeft  of  a riling,  but  declared 
he  would  not  meddle  in  their  lopping.  So  this  wicked  knot 
of  men  continued  their  caballings  from  the  time  that  the 
Earl  of  Shaftsbury  went  away:  And  thefe  were  the  fubje&s  of 
their  difcourfes.  The  King  went  conilantly  to  New-Market 
for  about  a Month  both  in  April  and  OBober.  In  April 
while  he  was  there  a fire  broke  out,  and  burnt  a part  of  the 
town:  Upon  which  the  King  came  back  a week  fooner  than 
he  intended. 

While 
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1683  While  all  thefe  things  were  thus  going  on,  there  was  one 
Keeling,  an  Anabaptift  in  London , who  was  finking  in  his 
difcovered.  bufincfs,  and  began  to  think  that  of  a witnefs  would  be  the 
better  trade.  Goodenough  had  employed  him  often  to  try 
their  ftrength  in  the  City,  and  to  count  on  whom  they 
could  depend  for  a fudden  rifing:  He  had  alfo  talked  to  him 
of  the  defign  of  killing  the  two  brothers:  So  he  went  and 
difcovered  all  he  could  to  Leg , at  that  time  made  Lord 
Dartmouth.  Leg  made  no  great  account  of  it,  but  fent  him 
to  Jenkins.  Jenkins  took  his  depositions,  but  told  him  he  could 
not  proceed  in  it  without  more  witnelfes:  So  he  went  to 
his  brother,  who  was  a man  of  heat  in  his  way,  but  of  probity, 
who  did  not  incline  to  ill  defigns,  and  lefs  to  difcover  them. 
Keeling  carried  his  brother  to  Goodenough , and  allured  him 
he  might  be  depended  on.  So  Goodenough  run  out  into  a 
rambling  difcourfe  of  what  they  both  could  and  would  do : 
And  he  alfo  fpoke  of  killing  the  King  and  the  Duke,  which 
would  make  their  work  eafy.  When  they  left  him  the  difco- 
verer  prelfed  his  brother  to  go  along  with  him  to  fVeJlminJler, 
where  he  pretended  bufinels,  but  ftopt  at  White-Hall.  The 
other  was  uneafy,  longing  to  get  out  of  his  company,  to 
go  to  fome  friends  for  advice  upon  what  had  hapned. 
But  he  drew  him  on : And  at  laft,  he  not  knowing  whether 
he  was  going,  he  drew  him  into  Jenkins* s office;  and  there 
told  the  Secretary  he  had  brought  another  witnels,  who.  had 
heard  the  fubftance  of  the  plot  from  Goodenough*  s own  mouth 
juft  then.  His  brother  was  deeply  ftruck  with  this  cheat  and 
furprize,  but  could  not  avoid  the  making  oath  to  Jenkins 
of  all  he  had  heard.  The  Secretary  , whofe  phlcgmatick 
head  was  not  turned  for  luch  a work,  let  them  both  go, 
and  lent  out  no  warrants,  till  he  had  communicated  the 
matter  to  the  reft  of  the  Miniftry,  the  King  being  then  at 
Windfor.  So  Keeling,  who  had  been  thus  drawn  into  the 
fnare  by  his  brother,  fent  advertilements  to  Goodenough , and 
all  the  other  perfons  whom  he  had  named,  to  go  out  of  the 
way. 

Rumfey  and  Weft  were  at  this  time  perpetually  together: 
And  apprehending  that  they  had  trufted  themfelves  to  too 
many  perfons,  who  might  difcover  them,  they  laid  a ftory, 
in  which  they  refolved  to  agree  it  fo  well  together,  that 
a forged  they  Ihould  not  contradict  one  another.  They  framed  their 
S35U7  ftory  thus:  That  they  had  laid  the  defign  of  their  rifing 
to  be  executed  on  the  feventeenth  of  November,  the  day  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  coming  to  the  Crown,  on  which  the  citi- 
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zens  ufed  to  run  together,  and  carry  about  Popes  in  pro-  id8j’ 
ceflion,  and  burn  them : So  that  day  Teemed  proper  to  cover 
their  running  together,  till  they  met  in  a body.  Others, 
thfcy  faid,  thought  it  belt  to  do  nothing  on  that  day,  the 
rout  being  ufually  at  night,  but  to  lay  their  riling  for  the 
next  Sunday  at  the  hour  of  people’s  being  at  Church.  This 
was  laid  to  Ihew  how  near  the  matter  was  to  the  being  ex- 
ecuted. But  the  part  of  their  ftory  that  was  the  beft  laid, 

(for  this  looked  ridiculous,  fince  they  could  not  name  any 
one  perfon  of  any  condition  that  was  to  head  this  rifing ,) 
was,  that  they  pretended  that  Rumbold  had  offered  them  his 
houfe  in  the  Heath  for  executing  the  defign.  It  was  cal- 
led Rye:  And  from  thence  this  was  called  the  Rye-Plot. 

He  afked  forty  men,  well  armed  and  mounted,  whom  Rum- 
fey  and  Walcot  were  to  command  in  two  parties:  The  one 
was  to  engage  the  guards,  if  they  fhould  be  near  the  coach : 

And  the  other  was  to  flop  the  coach,  and  to  murder  the 
King  and  the  Duke.  Rumfe ytook  the  wicked  partonhimfelf, 
faying,  that  Wakot  had  made  a fcruple  of  killing  the  King, 
but  none  of  engaging  the  guards:  So  Rumfey  was  to  do  the 
execution.  And  they  faid,  they  were  divided  in  their  minds 
what  to  do  next:  Some  were  for  defending  the  moat  till 
night,  and  then  to  have  gone  off : Others  were  for  riding 
thro’  grounds  in  a fhorter  way  towards  the  Thames.  Of  thefe  • 

forty  they  could  name  but  eight.  But  it  was  pretended  that 
IValcot , Goodenough,  and  Rumbold  had  undertaken  to  find 
both  the  reft  of  the  men,  and  the  horfes : For,  tho’  upon 
fuch  an  occafion  men  would  have  taken  care  to  have  had 
fure  and  well  tried  horfes,  this  alfo  was  faid  to  be  trufted 
to  others.  As  for  arms.  Weft  had  bought  fome,  as  on  a 
commiflion  for  a plantation:  And  thefe  were  faid  to  be 
fome  of  the  arms  with  which  they  were  to  be  furnilhed  $ tho’ 
when  they  were  feen  they  feemed  very  improper  for  fuch 
a fervice.  I faw  all  Weft's  narrative,  which  was  put  in  Lord 
Rochefter’ s hands:  And  a friend  of  mine  borrowed  it  of  him, 
and  lent  it  me.  They  were  fo  wife  ar  Court  that  they 
would  not  fuffcr  it  tp  be  printed ; for  then  it  would  have  ap- 
peared too  grofs  to  be  believed. 

But  the  part  of  it  all  that  feemed  the  moft  amazing  was, 
that  it  was  to  have  been  executed  on  the  day  in  which  the 
King  had  intended  to  return  from  New-Market : But  the 
happy  fire  that  feat  him  away  a week  fooner  had  quite  de- 
feated the  whole  plot,  while  it  was  within  a week  of  its  exe- 
cution, and  neither  horfes  , men  , nor  arms  yet  pro- 
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1683  vided.  This  feemed  to  be  fo  eminent  a Providence,  that  the 
whole  nation  was  ftruck  with  it:  And  both  preachers  and 
poets  had  a noble  fubieft  to  enlarge  on,  and  to  fhew  how 
much  the  King  and  the  Duke  were  under  the  watchful  care 
of  Providence. 

Within  three  days  after  Keeling s difcovery  the  plot  broke 
out,  and  became  the  whole  difcourfe  of  the  Town.  Many 
examinations  were  taken,  and  feveral  perfons  were  clapt  up 
upon  it.  Among  thefe  IVtldman  was  one,  who  had  been  an 
agitator  in  Cromwell’s  army,  and  had  oppofed  his  Protedtor- 
fhip.  After  the  Reftoration  he  being  looked  on  as  a 
high  republican  was  kept  long  in  prifon ; ■ where  he  had 
ftudied  law  and  phyfick  fo  much,  that  he  pad  as  a man  very 
knowing  in  thofe  matters.  He  had  a way  of  creating  in  others 
a great  opinion  of  his  fagacity,  and  had  great  credit  with 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  was  now  very  adtive  under 
Sidney’s  condudf.  He  was  feized  on,  and  his  houfe  was  fearch- 
ed:  In  his  cellars  there  hapned  to  be  two  fmall  field-pieces 
that  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  that  lay  in 
York-Houfe  when  that  was  fold,  and  was  to  be  pulled  down: 
Wildman  carried  thofe  two  pieces,  which  were  finely  wrought, 
but  of  little  ufe,  into  his  cellars,  where  they  were  laid  on 
ordinary  wooden  carriages,  and  no  way  fitted  for  any  fervice : 
Yet  thefe  were  carried  to  fVhite-Hall,  and  expofed  to  view, 
as  an  undeniable  proof  of  a rebellion  defigned,  fince  here  was 
their  cannon. 

Several  perfons  came  to  me  from  Court,  alTuring  me  that 
there  was  full  proof  made  of  a plot.  Lord  Howard  com- 
ing foon  after  them  to  fee  me  talked  of  the  whole  matter 
in  his  fpiteful  way  with  fo  much  fcorn,  that  I really  thought 
he  knew  of  nothing,  and  by  confequence  I believed  there 
was  no  truth  in  all  thefe  difcoveries.  He  faid,  the  Court 
knew  they  were  fure  of  Juries,  and  they  would  furnilh  them- 
felves  quickly  with  witnefles : And  he  fpoke  of  the  Duke  as  of 
one  that  would  beworfe,  not  only  than  Queen  Mary,  but  than 
Nero  : And  with  eyes  and  hands  lifted  to  heaven  he 

vowed  to  me,  that  he  knew  of  no  plot,  and  that  he  believ- 
ed nothing  of  it. 

Two  days  after,  a Proclamation  came  out  for  feizing  on 
fome  who  could  not  be  found:  And  among  thefe  Rumfey 
and  JVeJl  were  named.  The  next  day  H’efi  delivered  him- 
felf:  And  Rumfey  came  in  a day  after  him.  Thefe  two  brought 
out  their  ftory,  which,  how  incredible  foever  it  was,  paft 
fo  for  certain,  that  any  man  that  feemed  to  doubt  it  was 
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concluded  to  be  in  it.  That  of  defending  themfelves  within  168  $ 
mud  walls  and  a moat  looked  like  the  invention  of  a law- 
yer,  who  could  not  lay  a military  contrivance  with  any 
fort  of  probability.  Nor  did  it  appear  where  the  forty  horfe 
were  to  be  lodged,  and  how  they  were  to  be  brought  toge- 
ther. All  thefc  were  thought  obje&ions  that  could  be  made 
by  none  but  thofe  who  either  were  of  it,  or  wilhed  well  to 
it.  Thefe  new  witneffes  had  alfo  heard  of  the  conferences 
that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  other  Lords  had  with 
thofe  who  were  come  from  Scotland , but  knew  nothing  of 
it  themfelves.  Rumfey  did  likewife  remember  the  difcourle  at 
Shepherd's. 

When  the  Council  found  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Lord  RufFel  and 
Ruffel  were  named,  they  writ  to  the  King  to  come  to  London : w™  £51*2 
They  would  not  venture  to  go  further  without  his  prefence  j^0®  upon 
and  leave.  A meffengcr  of  the  Council  was  fent  the  morn- 
ing before  the  King  came  to  wait  at  Lord  Rujfel? s gate,  to 
have  ftopt  him  if  he  had  offered  to  go  out.  This  was  ob- 
ferved  j for  he  walked  many  hours  there:  And  it  was  looked 
on  as  done  on  purpofe  to  frighten  him  away$  for  his  back 
gate  was  not  watched:  So  for  feveral  hours  he  might  have 
gone  away  if  he  had  intended  it.  He  heard  that  Rumfey 
had  named  him:  But  he  knew  he  had  not  trufted  him,  and 
he  never  reflected  on  the  difeourfe  at  Shepherd’s.  He  lent 
his  wife  among  his  friends  for  advice.  They  were  of  diffe- 
rent minds:  But  ft  nee  he  faid  he  apprehended  nothing  from 
any  thing  he  had  faid  to  Rumfey , they  thought  his  going 
out  of  the  way  would  give  the  Court  too  great  an  advan- 
tage, and  would  look  like  a confefling  of  guilt.  So  this  agree- 
ing with  his  own  mind,  he  ftayed  at  home  till  the  King 
was  come:  And  then  a meffenger  was  fent  to  carry  him  be- 
fore the  Council.  He  received  it  very  compofedly,  and 
went  thither.  Rumfey  had  alfo  faid,  that  at  Shepherds  there 
was  fome  difeourfe  of  Trenchard's  undertaking  to  raife  a body 
out  of  Taunton , and  of  his  failing  in  it:  So  Lord  Ruffel  was 
examined  upon  that , the  King  telling  llim,-  that  no  body 
fufpe&ed  him  of  any  defign  againft  his  perfon,  but  that  he 
had  good  evidence  of  his  being  in  deligns  againft  his  govern- 
ment. Lord  Ruffel  protefted,  he  had  heard  nothing  relat- 
ing to  Trenchard:  And  faid  to  the  laft,  that  either  it  was  a 
fidtion  of  Rumfey' s,  or  it  had  paft  between  him  and  Armftrong, , 
while  he  was  walking  about  the  room,  or  tailing  the  wines 
at  Shepherd's,  for  he  had  not  heard  a word  of  it.  Upon 
all  this  he  was  fent  a clofe  prifaner  to  the  Tower. 
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1 68$  Sidney  was  brought  next  before  the  Council.  But  his  ex- 
amination  lafted  not  long.  He  faid,  he  mull  make  the  belt 
defence  he  could,  if  they  had  any  proof  againft  him:  But  he 
would  not  fortify  their  evidence  by  any  thing  he  Ihould  fay. 
And  indeed  that  was  the  wifeft  courier  for  the  anfwering 
queftions  upon  fuch  examinations  is  a very  dangerous  thing: 
Every  word  that  is  faid  is  laid  hold  on,  that  can  be  turned 
againft  a man’s  felf  or  his  friends,  and  no  regard  is  had  to 
what  he  might  fay  in  favour  of  them : And  it  had  been 
happy  for  the  reft,  efpecially  for  Bail  Tie,  if  they  had  all  held 
to  this  maxim.  There  was  at  that  time  no  fort  of  evidence 
againft  Sidney  , fo  that  his  commitment  was  againft  law. 
Trenchard  was  alfo  examined : He  denied  every  thing.  But 
one  point  of  his  guilt  was  well  known : He  was  the  firft  man 
that  had  moved  the  Exclusion  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons: 
So  he  was  reckoned  a loft  man. 

Batllte  and  two  other  Gentlemen  of  Scotland , both  Camp- 
bell's, had  changed  their  lodgings  while  the  Town  was  in  this 
fermentation : And  upon  that  they  were  feized  on  as  lufpec- 
ted  perfons,  and  brought  before  the  King.  .He  himfelf  exa- 
mined them,  and  firft  queftioned  them  about  the  delign  againft 
his  perfon,  which  they  very  frankly  anfwered,  and  denied 
they  knew  any  thing  about  it.  Then  he  alked  them,  if  they 
had  been  in  any  confultations  with  Lords  or  others  in  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  an  infurredtion  in  Scotland.  Batllte  faultred 
at  this:  For  his  confcience  reftrained  him  from  lying.  He 
faid,  he  did  not  know  the  importance  of  thofe  queftions,  nor 
what  ufe  might  be  made  of  his  anfwers:  He  defired  to  fee 
them  in  writing,  and  then  he  would  confider  how  to  anfwer 
them.  Both  the  King  and  the  Duke  threatnedhim  upon  this  : 
And  he  feemed  to  negledfc  that  with  fo  much  of  the  air  of  a 
Philofopher,  that  it  provoked  them  out  of  meafure  againft 
him.  The  other  two  were  fo  lately  come  from  Scotland , 
that  they  had  feen  no  body,  and  knew  nothing.  Batllte  was 
loaded  by  a fpecial  direction  with  very  heavy  irons : So  that 
for  fome  week^  his  life  was  a burden  to  him.  Cockran , an- 
other of  thofe  who  had  been  concern’d  in  this  Treaty,  was 
complained  of,  as  having  talked  very  freely  of  the  Duke’s 
government  o T Scotland.  Upon  which  the  Scottijh  Secretary 
lent  a note  to  him  defiring  him  to  come  to  him  j for  it  was 
intended  only  to  give  him  a reprimand,  and  to  have  order- 
ed him  to  go  to  Scotland.  But  he  knew  his  own  fecret:  So 
he  left  his  lodgings,  and  got  beyond  fea.  This  lliewed 
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the  Court  had  not  yet  got  full  evidence  : Otherwife  he  would  1683 
have  been  taken  up,  as  well  as  others  were.  v/Wy 

As  Toon  as  the  Council  rofe,  the  King  went  to  the  Duchefs  Monmouth 
of  Monmouth's , and  fecmed  fo  much  concerned  for  the  Duke  Sped!”* 
of  Monmouthy  that  he  wept  as  he  fpoke  to  her.  That  Duke 
told  a ftrange  paffage  relating  to  that  vifit  to  the  Lord 
CuttSy  from  whom  I had  it.  The  King  told  his  Lady,  that 
fome  were  to  come  and  fearch  her  lodgings:  But  he  had 
given  order  that  no  fearch  fhould  be  made  in  her  apartments  : 

So  fhe  might  conceal  him  fafely  in  them.  But  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  added,  that  he  knew  him  too  well  to  truft  him : 

So  he  went  out  of  his  lodgings.  And  it  feems  he  judged 
right:  For  the  place  that  was  firft  fearched  for  him  was  her 
rooms : But  he  was  gone.  And  he  gave  that  for  the  reafon 
why  he  could  never  truft  the  King  after  that.  It  is  not 
likely  the  King  meant  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  him, 
but  that  he  intended  to  have  him  in  his  own  hands,  and  in 
his  power. 

An  order  was  fent  to  bring  up  the  Lord  Grey,  which  met 
him  coming  up.  He  was  brought  before  the  Council,  where 
he  behaved  himfelf  with  great  prefence  of  mind.  He  was  fent 
to  the  Tower.  But  the  gates  were  fhut:  So  he  ftaid  in  the 
meffenger’s  hands  all  night,  whom  he  furnilhed  fo  liberally 
with  wine,  that  he  was  dead  drunk.  Next  morning  he  went 
with  him  to  the  Tower  gate,  the  meffenger  being  again  faft 
afleep.  He  himfelf  called  at  the  Tower  gate,  to  bring  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  receive  a prifoner.  But  he  be- 
gan to  think  he  might  be  in  danger  : He  found  Rumfty  was 
one  witnefs:  And  if  another  fhould  come  in  he  was  gone: 

So  he  called  for  a pair  of  oars,  and  went  away,  leaving  the 
drunken  meffenger  faft  afleep.  Warrants  were  fent  for  fe- 
veral  other  perfons:  Some  went  out  of  the  way,  and  others 
were  difmiffed  after  fome  months  imprifonment.  The  King 
{hewed  fome  appearance  of  fincerity  in  examining  the  wit- 
neffes:  He  told  them,  he  would  not  have  a growing  evi- 
dence: And  fo  he  charged  them  to  tell  out  at  once  all  that 
they  knew : He  led  them  into  no  aecufations  by  afking  them 
any  queftions : He  only  afked  them,  if  Oates  was  in  their  fe- 
cret:  They  anfwered,  that  they  all  looked  on  him  as  luch 
a rogue,  that  they  would  not  truft  him.  The  King  alfo  faid, 
he  found  Lord  Howard  was  not  among  them,  and  he  believ- 
ed that  was  upon  the  fame  account.  There  were  many  more 
perfons  named,  and  more  particulars  fet  down  in  fVe]i’ s nar- 
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rative,  than  the  Court  thought  fit  to  make  ufe  of:  For  they 
had  no  appearance  of  truth  in  them. 

Lord  Rujfel  from  the  time  of  his  imprifonment  looked 
upon  himfelf  as  a dead  man,  and  turned  his  thoughts  whol- 
ly to  another  world.  He  read  much  in  the  Scriptures,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Pfalms,  and  read  Baxter’s  dying  thoughts. 
He  was  as  ferene  and  calm  as  if  he  had  been  in  no  danger 
at  all.  A Committee  of  Council  came  to  examine  him  upon 
the  defign  of  feizing  on  the  guards,  and  about  his  treating 
with  the  Scots.  He  anfwered  them  civilly ; and  faid,  that  he 
was  now  preparing  for  his  trial  , where  he  did  not  doubt 
but  he  fhould  anfwer  every  thing  that  could  be  obj cited  to 
him.  From  him  they  went  to  Sidney,  who  treated  them 
more  roughly:  He  faid,  it  feemed  they  wanted  evidence,  and 
therefore  they  were  come  to  draw  it  from  his  own  mouth ; 
but  they  fhould  have  nothing  from  him.  Upon  this  exami- 
nation of  Lord  Rujfel , in  which  his  treating  with  the  Scots 
was  fo  pofitively  charged  on  him,  as  a thing  of  which  they 
were  well  affined,  his  Lady  defired  me  to  fee  who  this  could  be, 
that  had  fo  charged  him : But  this  appeared  to  be  only  an 
artifice,  to  draw  a confeffion  from  him.  Cochran  was  gone: 
And  Baill'iew as  a clofe  prifoner,  and  was  very  ill  ufed:  None 
were  admitted  to  him.  I fent  to  the  keeper  of  the  prifon 
to  let  him  want  for  nothing,  and  that  I (hould  fee  him  paid. 
I alfo  at  his  jlefire  fent  him  books  for  his  entertainment, 
for  which  I was  threatned  with  a prifon.  I faid,  I was  his 
neareft  kinfman  in  the  place,  and  this  was  only  to  do  as  I 
would  be  done  by.  From  what  I found  among  the  Scots 
I quieted  the  fears  of  Lord  Rujfel’ s friends. 

Lord  Howard  was  ftill  going  about,  and  protefting  to  every 
perfon  he  faw  that  there  was  no  plot,  and  that  he  knew  of 
none:  Yet  he  feemed  to  be  under  a confternation  all  the 
while.  Lord  Rujfel  told  me,  he  was  with  him  when  the 
news  was  brought  that  H'cjl  had  delivered  himfelf,  upon 
which  he  faw  him  change  colour : And  he  alked  him,  if  he 
apprehended  any  thing  from  him  ? He  confefTed,  he  had 
been  as  free  with  him  as  with  any  man.  Hamden  faw  him 
afterwards  under  great  fears:  And  upon  that  he  wifhed  him 
to  go  out  of  the  way,  if  he  thought  there  was  matter  againft 
him,  and  if  he  had  not  a ftrength  of  mind  to  fuffer  any  thing 
that  might  happen  to  him.  The  King  fpoke  of  him  with 
fuch  contempt,  that  it  was  not  probable  that  he  was  all  this 
while  in  correspondence  with  the  Court. 
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At  laft,  four  days  before  Lord  Ruffel's  trial,  he  was  taken  1683 
in  his  own  houfe  after  a long  fearch ; and  was  found  hand- 
ing  up  within  a chimney.  As  foon  as  he  was  taken  he  fellconfeffioo. 
a crying:  And  at  his  firft  examination  he  told,  as  he  faid, 
all  that  he  knew.  IVefi  and  Rumfey  had  refolved  only  to 
charge  fome  of  the  lower  fort;  but  had  not  laid  every  thing 
fo  well  together,  but  that  they  were  found  contradi&ing 
one  another.  So  Rumfey  charged  IVefi  for  concealing  fome 
things:  Upon  which  he  was  laid  in  irons,  and  was  threat- 
ned  with  being  hanged : For  three  days  he  would  eat  nothing, 
and  feemed  refolved  to  ftarve  himfelf:  But  nature  overcame 
his  refolutions:  And  then  he  told  all  he  knew,  and  per- 
haps more  than  he  knew;  for  I believe  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  wrote  his  narrative.  And  in  that  he  told  a new 
ftory  of  Lord  Howard,  which  was  not  very  credible,  that 
he  thought  the  beft  way  of  killing  the  King  and  the  Duke, 
was  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  fall  into  New-Market  with 
a body  of  three  or  four  hundred  horfe  when  they  were  all 
afleep,  and  fo  to  take  them  all  : As  if  it  had  been  an  eafy 
matter  to  get  fuch  a body  together,  and  to  carry  them  thi- 
ther invifibly  upon  fo  defperate  a fervice.  Upon  Lord  How- 
ard’s examination,  he  told  a long  ftory  of  Lord  Shaftsbury’s 
defign  of  railing  the  City:  He  affirmed,  that  the  Duke  of 

Monmouth  had  told  him,  how  Trenchard  had  undertaken  to 
bring  a body  of  men  from  Taunton  , but  had  failed  in  it: 

He  confirmed  that  of  a riling  intended  in  the  City  on  the 
feventeenth  or  the  nineteenth  of  November  laft:  But  he  knew 
of  no  body  that  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  it.  So  this  was 
looked  on  as  only  talk.  But  that  which  came  more  home 
was,  that  he  owned  there  was  a Council  of  fix  fettled,  ofwhich 
he  himfelf  was  one ; and  that  they  had  had  feveral  debates 
among  them  concerning  an  infurre&ion,  and  where  it  Ihould 
begin,  whether  in  the  City  or  in  the  Country;  but  that  they 
refolved  to  be  firft  well  informed  concerning  the  ftate  Scot- 
land was  in ; and  that  Sidney  had  fent  Aaron  Smith  to  Scotland, 
to  bring  him  a fure  information  from  thence,  and  that  he 
gave  him  fixty  guineas  for  his  journey:  More  of  that  mat- 
ter he  did  not  know;  for  he  had  gone  out  of  Town  to  the 
Bath,  and  to  his  eftate  in  the  Country.  During  his  abfence 
the  Lords  began  to  apprehend  their  error  in  trading  him : 

And  upon  it  Lord  Ejfex  faid  to  Lord  Rujfel,  as  the  laft  told 
me  in  prifon,  that  the  putting  themfelves  in  the  power  of 
fuch  a man  would  be  their  reproach,  as  well  as  their  ruin, 
for  trufting  a man  of  fo  ill  a character : So  they  refolved  to 
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1683  talk  no  more  to  him:  But  at  his  next  coming  to  Town  they 
c/rO  told  him,  they  faw  it  was  necelfary  at  prefent  to  give  over 
all  confultations,  and  to  be  quiet:  And  after  that  they  faw 
him  very  little.  Hamden  was  upon  Lord  Howard’s  difcovery 
feizedon:  He,  when  examined,  defired  not  to  be  preffed  with 
queftions:  So  he  was  fent  to  the  Tower. 

The  Earl  of  A party  of  horfe  was  fent  to  bring  up  Lord  Effex,  who 
ftaid  all  this  while  at  his  houfe  in  the  Country;  and 
Tower.  feemed  fo  little  apprehenfive  of  danger,  that  his  own  Lady 
did  not  imagine  he  had  any  concern  on  his  mind.  He  was 
offered  to  be  conveyed  away  very  fafely : But  he  would  not 
ftir.  His.tendernefs  for  Lord  Rujfel  was  the  caufe  of  this: 
For  he  thought  his  going  out  of  the  way  might  incline  the 
Jury  to  believe  the  evidence  the  more  for  his  abfconding. 
He  feemed  refolved,  as  foon  as  he  faw  how  that  went,  to 
take  care  of  himfelf.  When  the  party  came  to  bring  him 
up,  he  was  at  firft  in  fome  diforder,  yet  he  recovered  him- 
felf. But  when  he  came  before  the  Council,  he  was  in 
much  confufion.  He  was  fent  to  the  Tower:  And  there  he 
fell  under  a great  depreffion  of  fpirit : He  could  not  fleep  at 
all.  He  had  fallen  before  that  twice  under  great  fits  of  the 
fpleen,  which  returned  now  upon  him  with  more  violence. 
He  fent  by  a fervant,  whom  he  had  long  trufted,  and  who 
was  fuffered  to  come  to  him,  a very  melancholy  melfage 
to  his  wife;  That  what  he  was  charged  with  was  true:  He 
was  forry  he  had  ruined  her  and  her  children : But  he  had 
fent  for  the  Earl  of  Clarendon , to  talk  freely  to  him,  who 
had  married  his  lifter.  She  immediately  fent  back  the  fer- 
vant, to  beg  of  him  that  he  would  not  think  of  her  or 
her  children,  but  only  ftudy  to  fupport  his  own  fpirits;  and 
defired  him  to  fay  nothing  to  Lord  Clarendon , nor  to  any 
body  elfe,  till  Ihe  Ihould  come  to  him,  which  fhe  was  in 
hope  to  obtain  leave  to  do  in  a day  or  two.  Lord  Claren- 
don came  to  him  upon  his  meffage:  But  he  turned  the  mat- 
ter fo  well  to  him,  as  if  he  had  been  only  to  explain  fome- 
what  that  he  had  miftaken  himfelf  in  when  he  was  before 
the  Council : But  as  to  that  for  which  he  was  clapt  up,  he 
faid  there  was  nothing  in  it,  and  it  would  appear  how  in- 
nocent he  was.  So  Lord  Clarendon  went  away  in  a great  mea- 
fure  fatisfied,  as  he  himfelf  told  me.  His  Lady  had  another 
melfage  from  him,  that  he  was  much  calmer;  elpecially 
when  he  found  how  Ihe  took  his  condition  to  heart,  with- 
out feeming  concerned  for  her  own  lhare  in  it.  He  ordered 
many  things  to  be  fent  to  him : And  among  other  things  he 
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called  at  feveral  times  for  a penknife,  with  which  he  ufed  1683 
to  pare  his  nails  very  nicely : So  this  was  thought  intended  y*SV\J 
for  an  amufement.  But  it  was  not  brought  from  his  houfe 
in  the  Country,  tho’  fent  for.  And  when  it  did  not  come, 
he  called  for  a razor,  and  faid,  that  would  do  as  well.  The 
King  and  the  Duke  came  to  the  Tower  that  morning,  as 
was  given  out,  to  fee  fome  invention  about  the  ordinance. 

As  they  were  going  into  their  barge,  the  cry  came  after 
them  of  what  had  hapncd  to  Lord  Ejfex:  For  his  man, 
thinking  he  (laid  longer  than  ordinary  in  his  clofet,  (aid, 
he  looked  thro’  the  key  hole,  and  there  faw  him  lying  dead: 

Upon  which  the  door  being  broke  open,  he  was  found  dead,- 
his  throat  cut,  fo  that  both  the  jugulars  and  the  gullet  were 
cut,  a little  above  the  Afpera  Artena.  I fhall  afterwards 
give  an  account  of  the  further  enquiry  into  this  matter, 
which  paft  then  univerfally  as  done  by  himfelf.  The  Co- 
roners Jury  found  it  felf-  murder.  And  when  his  body  was 
brought  home  to  his  own  hooife,  and  the  wound  was  examin- 
ed by  his  own  Surgeon,  he  faid  to  me,  it  was  impoffible  the 
wound  could  be  as  it  was,  if  given  by  any  hand  but  his  own : 

For  except  he  had  caft  his  head  back,  and  ftretched  up  his 
neck  all  he  could,  the  Afpera  Artena  muft  have  been  cut. 

But  to  go  on  with  this  tragical  day,  in  which  1 loft  the  two 
beft  friends  I had  in  the  world : 

The  Lord  Rujfel’s  trial  was  fixed  for  that  day.  A Jury  The  Lord 
was  returned  that  confifted  of  citizens  of  London  who  were^^*1'1*1' 
not  freeholders . So  the  firft  point  argued  in  law  was,  whether 
this  could  be  a legal  Jury.  The  ftatute  was  exprefs : And 
the  reafon  was,  that  none  but  men  of  certain  eftates  might 
try  a man  upon  his  life.  It  was  anfwered,  that  the  practice 
of  the  City  was  to  the  contrary,  upon  the  very  reafon  of 
the  law:  For  the  richefl  men  of  the  City  were  often  no 

freeholders,  but  merchants  whofe  wealth  lay  in  their  trade 
and  ftock.  So  this  was  over-ruled,  and  the  Jury  was  fworn. 

They  were  pickt  out  with  great  care,  being  men  of  fair  re- 
putation in  other  refpe&s,  but  fo  engaged  in  the  party  foF 
the  Court,  that  they  were  eafy  to  believe  any  thing  on  that 
fide.  Rumfey , Shepherd , and  Lord  Howard  were  the  wit- 
neftes,  who  depofed  according  to  what  was  formerly  related. 

Shepherd  fwore,  Lord  Ruff  el  was  twice  at  his  houfe,  tho’  he 
was  never  there  but  once.  And  when  Lord  Rujfel  fent  him 
word  after  his  fentence,  that  he  forgave  him  all  he  had 
fworn  againft  him,  but  that  he  muft  remember  that  he  was 
never  within  his  doors  but  one  fingle  time;  To  which  all  the 
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!<58  » anfwer  Shepherd  made  was,  that  all  the  while  he  was  in-  Court 

r/Yv*  during  the  trial  he  was  under  fueh  a confufion , that  he 
fcarce  knew  what  he  faid.  Both  Rumfey  and  he  fwore,  that 
Lord  Ruffcl  had  exprefled  his  confent  to  the  feizing  on  the 
guards , tho’  they  did  not  fwear  any  one  word  that  he  fpoke 
which  imported  it:  So  that  here  a man  was  convifted  of  trea- 
fon,  for  being  prefent  by  accident,  or  for  fome  innocent  pur- 
pofe,  where  treafonable  matter  was  difcoutfed,  without  bear- 
ing a part  in  that  difcourfe,  or  giving  any  alfent  by  words 
or  otherwife  to  what  was  fo  dilcourfed  ■,  which  at  the  moft. 
amounts  to  mif-prilion,  or  concealment  of  treafon  only.  As 
Lord  Howard  began  his  evidence,  the  news  of  the  Earl  of 
Effex’s  death  came  to  the  Court.  Upon  which  Lord  Howard 
flopped,  and  faid,  he  could  not  go  on  till  he  gave  vent  to 
his  grief  in  fome  tears.  He  foon  recovered  himfelf,  and  told 
all  his  ftory.  Lord  Rujfel  defended  himfelf  by  many  com- 
purgators , who  fpoke  very  fully  of  his  great  worth , and 
that  it  was  not  likely  he  would  engage  in  ill  defigns.  Some 
others  befidcs  my  felf  teftified,  how  folemnly  Lord  Howard 
had  denied  his  knowledge  of  any  plot  upon  its  firft  break- 
ing out.  Finch , the  Solicitor  General,  faid,  no  regard  was 
to  be  had  to  that,  for  all  witnefles  denied  at  firft.  It  was 
anfwered,  if  thefe  denials  had  been  only  to  a magiftrate,  or 
at  an  examination,  it  might  be  thought  of  lels  moment; 
But  fuch  folemn  denials,  with  afleverations,  to  friends,  and 
offieioufly  offered,  (hewed  that  fuch  a witneft  was  fo  bad  a 
man,  that  no  credit  was  due  to  his  teftimony.  It  was  alfo 
urged,  that  it  was  not  fworn  by  any  of  the  witnefles,  that 
Lord  Rujfel  had  fpoken  any  fuch  words,  or  words  to  that 
effeft:  And  without  fome  fuch  indication,  it  could  not  be 
known  that  he  hearkned  to  the  difcourfe,  or  confented  to 
it.  Lord  Rujfel  alfo  alked,  upon  what  ftatute  he  was  tried: 
If  upon  the  old  ftatute  of  the  twenty  fifth  of  Edward  the 
third,  or  if  upon  the  ftatute  made  declaring  what  (hall  be 
held  treafon  during  the  King’s  reign?  They  could  not  rely 
on  thelaft,  becaufeof  the  limitation  of  time  in  it:  Six  months, 
and  fomething  more,  were  pafted  fince  the  time  of  thefe  dif- 
courfes:  So  they  relied  on  the  old  ftatute.  Upon  which  he 
alked,  where  was  the  overt-aft?  For  none  appeared.  Ic  was 
alfo  faid,  that  by  that  ftatute  the  very  imagining  the  King’s 
death,  when  proved  by  an  overt-aft,  was  treafon : But  it  was 
only  the  levying  war,  and  not  the  imagining  to  levy  war 
againft  the  King,  that  was  treafon  by  that  ftatute.  €ooh  and 
Hale  were  of  this  opinion,  and  gave  their  reafons  for  it.  And 
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it  feeraed,  that  the  Patliameat  that  paft  the  aft  of  treafon  1683 
during  the  prefent  Reign  were  of  that  mind;  for  they  enu- 
merated  confiiltations  to  raife  war  among  thofe  things  which 
were  declared  to  be  treaibn  during  that  Reign  : This  (hew- 
ed, that  they  did  not  look  on  them  as  comprehended  with- 
in the  old  ftatute.  The  King’s  Counfel  pretended,  that  con- 
lultations  to  feize  on  the  guards  were  an  overt-aft  of  a 
dcfign  againft  the  King’s  perfon.  But  thofe  forces,  that  have 
got  the  defignation  of  guards  appropriated  to  them,  are  not 
jthe  King’s  guards  in  law : They  are  not  fo  much  as  allowed 
of  by  law:  For  even  the  lately  diffolved  long  Parliament, 
that  was  fo  careful  of  the  King,  and  fo  kind  to  him,  would 
never  take  notice  of  the  King’s  forces,  much  lefs  call  them 
his  guards.  The  guards  were  only  a company  of  men  in  the 
King’s  pay : So  that  a defign  to  feize  on  them  amounted 

to  no  more,  than  to  a dcfign  to  feize  on  a part  of  the  King’s 
army.  But  the  word  guards  founded  fo  like  a fecurity  to  the 
King’s  perfon,  that  the  defign  againft  them  was  conftrufted 
a defign  againft  his  life:  And  yet  none  of  the  witnefles  fpokeof 
any  defign  againft  the  King’s  perfon.  Lord  Howard  fwore  po- 
fitively,  that  they  had  no  fuch  defign.  Yet  the  one  was  con- 
ftrufted to  be  the  natural  confequence  of  the  other.  So  that 
after  all  the  declaiming  againft  a conftruftive  treafon  in  the 
cafe  of  Lord  Strafford,  the  Court  was  always  running  into  it, 
when  they  had  a mind  to  deftroy  any  that  flood  in  their  way. 

Lord  Raff'd  defired,  that  his  Counfel  might  be  heard  to  this 
point  of  feizing  the  guards:  But  that  was  denied,  unlels  he 
would  confefs  the  faft : And  he  would  not  do  that,  becaufe, 
as  the  witnefles  had  fworn  it,  it  was  falfe.  He  once  intend- 
ed to  have  related  the  whole  (aft,  juft  as  it  was:  But  his 
Counfel  advifed  him  againft  it.  Some  of  his  friends  were  for 
it,  who  thought  that  it  could  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
concealment  and  mif-prifion  of  treaibn.  Yet  the  Counfel 
diftinguiftied  between  a bare  knowledge,  and  a concealing 
that,  and  a joining  defignedly  in  council  with  men  that 
did  defign  treafon : For  in  that  cafe,  tho’  a man  (hould  dif- 
fer in  opinion  from  a treafonable  propofition,  yet  his  mix- 
ing in  council  with  fuch  men  will  in  law  make  him  a trai- 
tor. Lord  Ruff'd  fpoke  but  little  : Yet  in  few  words  he 
touched  on  all  the  material  points  of  law  that  had  been  iug- 
gefted  to  him.  Finch  fummed  up  the  evidence  againft  him  : 

But  in  that,  and  in  feveral  other  trials  afterwards,  he  (hew- 
ed more  of  a vicious  eloquence,  in  turning  matters  with  feme 
fubtlety  againft  the  prifoners,  than  of  felid  .or  (incere  tea- 
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1683  foiling.  Jefferies  would  (hew  his  zeal,  and  fpeak  after  him: 
^ V N-/  But  it  was  only  an  infolent  declamation,  fuch  as  all  his  were, 
full  of  fury  and  indecent  invedtives.  Pemberton  was  the  head 
of  the  Court,  the  other  Bench  not  being  yet  filled.  He 
fummed  up  the  evidence  at  firft  very  fairly : But  in  conclufion 
he  told  the  Jury,  that  a defign  to  feize  the  guards  was  fure- 
ly  a defign  againft  the  King’s  life.  But  tho’  he  ftruck  upon 
this,  which  was  the  main  point,  yet  it  was  thought  that 
his  ftating  the  whole  matter  with  fo  little  eagernefs 
againft  Lord  Ruffel , was  that  which  loft  him  his  place: 
For  he  was  turned  out  foon  after.  Lord  Ruffel s behaviour 
during  the  trial  was  decent  and  compofed:  So  that  he  feem- 
ed  very  little  concerned  in  the  ifTue  of  the  matter.  He  was 
a man  of  fo  much  candour,  that  he  fpoke  little  as  to  the 
fadt:  For  fince  he  was  advifed  not  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
he  could  not  fpeak  againft  that  which  he  knew  to  be  true, 
tho’  in  fome  particulars  it  had  been  carried  beyond  the  truth. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  the  difference:  So  he  left 
Hcwascon- that  wholly  to  the  Jury,  who  brought  in  their  verdidl 
demned.  agajnft  him  , upon  which  he  received  fentence. 

He  then  compofed  himfelfto  die  with  great  ferioufnefs.  He 
faid,  he  was  fure  the  day  of  his  trial  was  more  uneafy  to  him, 
than  that  of  his  execution  would  be.  All  poffible  methods 
were  ufed  to  have  faved  his  life:  Money  was  offered  to  the 
Lady  Portfmouth , and  to  all  that  had  credit,  and  that  with- 
out meafure.  He  was  preffed  to  fend  petitions  and  fubmif- 
fions  to  the  King,  and  to  the  Duke:  But  he  left  it  to  his 
friends  to  confider  how  far  thefe  might  go,  and  how  they 
were  to  be  worded.  All  he  was  brought  to  was,  to  offer 
to  live  beyond  fea  in  any  place  that  the  King  fhould  name, 
and  never  to  meddle  any  more  in  Enfftflo  affairs.  But  all 
was  in  vain:  Both  King  and  Duke  were  fixed  in  their  refo- 
lutionsj  but  with  this  difference,  as  Lord  Rochejler  afterwards 
told  me,  that  the  Duke  fuffered  fome,  among  whom  he  was 
one,  to  argue  the  point  with  him,  but  the  King  could  not 
bear  the  difcourfe.  Some  have  faid,  that  the  Duke  moved 
that  he  might  be  executed  in  Southampton  fquare  before  his 
own  houfe,  but  that  the  King  rejected  that  as  indecent.  So 
Ltncolns-Inn-Fields  was  the  place  appointed  for  his  execution. 
The  laft  week  of  his  life  he  was  fhut  up  all  the  mornings, 
as  he  himfelf  defired.  And  about  noon  I came  to  him,  and 
ftaid  with  him  till  night.  All  the  while  he  expreffed  a very 
Chriftian  temper,  without  fharpnefs  or  refentment,  vanity  or 
affectation.  His  whole  behaviour  looked  like  a triumph  over 
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death.  Upon  fome  occafions,  as  at  table,  or  when  his  friends  1683 
came  to  fee  him,  he  was  decently  cheerful.  I was  by  him 
when  the  Sheriffs  came  to  fhew  him  the  warrant  for  his  exe- 
cution. He  read  it  with  indifference:  And  when  they  were 
gone  he  told  me,  it  was  not  decent  to  be  merry  with  fuch 
a matter,  otherwife  he  was  near  telling  Rich,  (who  tho*  he 
was  now  of  the  other  fide,  yet  had  been  a member  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  had  voted  for  the  ExclufionJ  that 
they  fhould  never  fit  together  in  that  Houfe  any  more  to 
vote  for  the  bill  of  Exclufion.  The  day  before  his  death  he 
fell  a bleeding  at  the  nofe:  Upon  that  he  faid  to  me  pleafantly, 

I fhall  not  now  let  blood  to  divert  this:  That  will  be  done 
to  morrow.  At  night  it  rained  hard:  And  he  faid,  fuch  a 
rain  to  morrow  will  fpoil  a great  fhew,  which  was  a dull 
thing  in  a rainy  day.  He  faid,  the  fins  of  his  youth  lay 
heavy  upon  his  mind : But  he  hoped  God  had  forgiven  them, 
for  he  was  fure  he  had  forfaken  them,  and  for  many  years  he 
had  walked  before  God  with  a fincere  heart:  If  in  his  pub- 
lick  a&ings  he  had  committed  errors,  they  were  only  the 
errors  of  his  underftanding  $ for  he  had  no  private  ends,  nor 
ill  defigns  of  his  own  in  them  : He  was  ftill  of  opinion 
that  the  King  was  limited  by  law,  and  that  when  he  broke 
thro*  thofe  limits  his  fubje&s  might  defend  themfelves,  and 
reftrain  him:  He  thought  a violent  death  was  a very  de- 
ferable way  of  ending  one’s  life:  It  was  only  the  being  ex- 
pofed  to  be  a little  gazed  at,  and  to  fuffer  the  pain  of  one 
minute,  which,  he  was  confident,  was  not  equal  to  the  pain 
of  drawing  a tooth.  He  faid,  he  felt  none  of  thofe  tranfports 
that  fome  good  people  felt;  buthe  had  a full  calm  in  his  mind, 
no  palpitation  at  heart,  nor  trembling  at  the  thoughts  of 
death.  He  was  much  concerned  at  the  cloud  that  feemed 
to  be  now  over  his  Country : But  he  hoped  his  death  fhould 
do  more  fervice,  than  his  life  could  have  done. 

This  was  the  fubftance  of  the  difcourfe  between  him  and  pij§,rara’ 
me.  Ttllotfon  was  oft  with  him  that  laft  week.  We  thought  death, 
the  party  had  gone  too  quick  in  their  confultations,  and  too 
far;  and  that  refiftance  in  the  condition  we  were  then  in 
was  not  lawful.  He  faid,  he  had  not  leifure  to  enter  into 
difeourfes  of  politicks , but  he  thought  a government  limited 
by  law  was  only  a name,  if  the  fubje&s  might  not  maintain 
thofe  limitations  by  force : Otherwife  all  was  at  the  diferetion 
of  the  Prince  : That  was  contrary  to  all  the  notions  he  had 
lived  in  of  our  government.  But  he  faid,  there  was  nothing 
among  them  but  theembrio’s  of  things,  that  were  never  like  to 
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1683  have  any  effedt,  and  that  were  now  quite  diffolved.  He 
thought,  it  was  neceflary  for  him  to  leave  a paper  behind 
him  at  his  death:  And  becaufe  he  had  not  been  accudomcd  to 
draw  fuch  papers,  he  defired  me  to  give  him  a fcheme  of  the 
heads  (it  tobefpoken  to,  and  of  the  order  in  which  they  (bould  be 
laid:  Which  I did.  And  he  was  three  days  employed  for 
fome  time  in  the  morning  to  write  out  his  fpeech.  He  ordered 
four  copies  to  be  made  of  it,  all  which  he  (igned ; and  gave 
the  original  with  three  of  the  copies  to  his  Lady,  and  kept 
the  other  to  give  to  the  Sheriffs  on  the  Scaffold.  He  writ 
it  with  great  care:  And  the  paffages  that  were  tender  he 
writ  in  papers  apart  , and  (hewed  them  to  his  Lady,  and 
to  my  fell,  before  he  writ  them  out  fair.  He  was  very 
eafy  when  this  was  ended.  He  alfo  writ  a letter  to  the 
King,  in  which  he  aflced  pardon  for  every  thing  he  had 
faid  or  done  contrary  to  his  duty,  protefting  he  was  inno- 
cent as  to  all  defigns  againd  his  perfon  or  government,  and 
that  his  heart  was  ever  devoted  to  that  which  he  thought 
was  his  true  intereft.  He  added,  that  tho’  he  thought  he 
had  met  with  hard  meafure,  yet  he  forgave  all  concerned 
in  it  from  the  highed  to  the  loweft ; and  ended,  hoping 
that  his  Majefty’s  difpleafure  at  him  would  ceafe  with  his 
own  life,  and  that  no  part  of  it  fhould  fall  on  his  wife  and 
children.  The  day  before  his  death  he  received  the  Sacra- 
ment from  Tillotfm  with  much  devotion.  And  I preached 
two  fhort  fermons  to  him,  which  he  heard  with  great  af- 
feftion.  And  we  were  (hut  up  till  towards  the  evening.  Then 
he  fuffered  his  children  that  were  very  young,  and  (ome 
few  of  his  friends  to  take  leave  of  him,-  in  which  he  main- 
tained his  condancy  of  temper,  tho'  he  was  a very  fond 
father.  He  alfo  parted  with  his  Lady  with  a compofed 
(ilence:  And,  as  (oon  as  (he  was  gone,  he  faid  to  me,  The 
bitternefs  of  death  is  pad:  For  he  loved  and  efteemed  her 
beyond  expreffion,  as  (he  well  deferved  it  in  all  refpedts. 
She  had  the  command  of  her  felf  fo  much,  that  at  parting 
(he  gave  him  no  didurbance.  He  went  into  his  chamber 
about  midnight  : And  I (laid  all  night  in  the  outward 
room.  He  went  not  to  bed  till  about  two  in  the  morning : 
And  was  fad  afleep  at  four,  when  according  to  his  order  we 
called  him.  He  was  quickly  dreffed,  but  would  lofe  no 
time  in  (having : For  he  faid,  he  was  not  concerned  in  his 

I ic  „ | g°od  looks  that  day. 

and  exccu-  He  was  not  ill  pleafed  with  the  account  he  heard  that 
morning  of  the  manner  of  tValcof  s death,  who  together  with 
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one  Hone  and  Rowfe  had  fuffered  the  day  before.  Thefe  were  i6i  j 
condemned  upon  the  evidence  of  the  witneffes.  Rttmfey  and 
Weft  fwore  fully  again  ft  W alcot : He  had  alfo  writ  a letter  to 
the  Secretary  offering  to  make  difcoveries,  in  which  he  faid 
the  plot  was  laid  deep  and  wide.  IValcot  denied  at  his 
death  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  Rye-Plot , and  of  his  under- 
taking to  fight  the  guards  while  others  Ihould  kill  the 
King.  He  faid,  IVefi  had  often  fpoken  of  it  to  him  in  the 
phrafe  of  lopping-,  and  that  he  always  faid  he  would  not 
meddle  in  it,  and  that  he  looked  on  it  as  an  infamous  thing, 
and  as  that  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  would  certainly 
revenge,  tho’  Wefi  affured  him  that  Duke  had  engaged  un- 
der his  hand  to  confent  to  it.  This  confeflion  of  IValcot's, 
as  it  (hewed  himfelf  very  guilty,  fo  it  made  IVefi  appear  fo 
black,  that  the  Court  made  no  more  ufe  of  him.  Hone , 
a poor  tradefman  in  London , who  it  feems  had  (ome  heat 
but  fcarce  any  fenfe  in  him,  was  drawn  in  by  Keeling , and 
Lee,  another  witnefs,  who  was  alfo  brought  in  by  Keeling 
to  a very  wild  thing,  of  killing  the  King  but  fparing  the 
Duke,  upon  this  conceit,  that  we  would  be  in  lefs  danger  in 
being  under  a profeffed  Papift  than  under  the  King.  Hone 
had  promifed  to  ferve  in  the  execution  of  it,  but  neither 
knew  when,  where,  nor  how  it  was  to  be  done:  So,  tho’  he 
feemed  fitter  for  a Bedlam  than  a trial,  yet  he  was  tried  the 
day  before  the  Lord  Rujfel,  and  differed  with  the  others  the  day 
before  him.  He  confeffed  his  own  guilt;  but  faid,  thefe 
who  witneffed  againft  him  had  engaged  him  in  that  defign, 
for  which  they  now  charged  him:  But  he  knew  nothing 
of  any  other  perfons,  befides  himfelf  and  the  two  witneffes. 

The  third  was  one  Rowfe,  who  had  belonged  to  Player  the 
Chamberlain  of  London-,  againft  whom  Lee  and  Keeling  fwore 
the  fame  things.  He  was  more  affeded  with  a fenfe  of  the 
heat  and  fury  with  which  he  had  been  aded,  than  the  others 
were:  But  he  denied,  that  he  was  ever  in  any  defign  againft 
the  King’s  life.  He  faid,  the  witneffes  had  let  fall  many 
wicked  things  of  that  matter  in  difeourfe  with  him : So  that 
he  was  refolved  to  difeover  them , and  was  only  waiting 
till  he  could  find  out  the  bottom  of  their  defigns:  But  that 
now  they  had  prevented  him.  He  vindicated  all  his  acquain- 
tance from  being  any  way  concerned  in  the  matter,  or  from 
approving  fuch  defigns.  Thefe  men  dying  as  they  did,  was 
fuch  a difgrace  to  the  witneffes,  that  the  Court  law  it  was 
not  fit  to  make  any  further  ufe  of  them.  Great  ufe  was 
made  of  the  conjundion  of  thefe  two  plots,  one  for  a rifing, 
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1683  and  another  for  an  affaflination.  It  was  faid,  that  the  one 
was  that  which  gave  the  heart  and  hope  to  the  other  black 
confpiracy : By  which  they  were  over  all  England  blended  to- 
gether as  a plot  within  a plot,  which  caft  a great  load  on 
the  whole  party. 

Rufersac-  Lord  Rttffel  feemed  to  have  fome  fatisfa&ion  to  find  that 

cution.  there  was  no  truth  in  the  whole  contrivance  of  the  Rye-Plot: 
So  that  he  hoped,  that  infamy,  which  now  blafted  their  party, 
would  foon  go  off.  He  went  into  his  chamber  fix  or  feven 
times  in  the  morning,  and  prayed  by  himfelf,  and  then  came 
out  to  Tillotfon  and  me:  He  drunk  a little  tea  and  fome 
fherry.  He  wound  up  his  watch ; and  faid,  now  he  had 
done  with  time,  and  was  going  to  eternity.  He  afked  what  he 
fhould  give  the  executioner : I told  him  ten  guineas : He  faid, 
with  a fmile,  it  was  a pretty  thing  to  give  a fee  to  have 
his  head  cut  off.  When  the  Sheriffs  called  him  about  ten 
a clock,  Lord  Cavendijh  was  waiting  below  to  take  leave  of 
him.  They  embraced  very  tenderly.  Lord  Rujfel , after  he 
had  left  him , upon  a fudden  thought  came  back  to  him, 
and  prelfed  him  earneftly  to  apply  himfelf  more  to  Religion  j 
and  told  him  what  great  comfort  and  fupport  he  felt  from 
it  now  in  his  extremity.  Lord  Cavendijh  had  very  generoufly 
offered  to  manage  his  efcape,  and  to  flay  in  prifon  for  him 
while  he  fhould  go  away  in  his  cloaths:  But  he  would  not 
•hearken  to  the  motion.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  alfo 
fent  me  word,  to  let  him  know,  that,  if  he  thought  it  could 
do  him  any  fervice,  he  would  come  in,  and  run  fortunes  with 
him.  He  anfwered,  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  him  to 
have  his  friends  die  with  him.  Tillotfon  and  I went  in  the 
coach  with  him  to  the  place  of  execution.  Some  of  the 
croud  that  filled  the  ftreets  wept,  while  others  infulted: 
He  was  touched  with  the  tendernefs  that  the  one  gave  him, 
but  did  not  feem  at  all  provoked  by  the  other.  He  was  fing- 
ing  Pfalms  a great  part  of  the  way  $ and  faid,  he  hoped  to  ling 
better  very  foon.  As  he  obferved  the  great  crouds  of  people 
all  the  way,  he  faid  to  us,  I hope  I fhall  quickly  fee  a much 
better  affembly.  When  he  came  to  the  Scaffold,  he  walk- 
ed about  it  four  or  five  times.  Then  he  turned  to  the  She- 
riffs, and  delivered  his  paper.  He  protefted,  he  had  always 
been  far  from  any  defigns  againft  the  King’s  life  or  govern- 
ment: He  prayed  God  would  preferve  both,  and  the  Pro- 
teftant  Religion.  He  wifhed  all  Proteftants  might  love  one 
another,  and  not  make  way  for  Popery  by  their  animo- 
fities.  | 
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The  fubftance  of  the  paper  he  gave  them  was,  firft  a pro-  1683 
feflion  of  his  Religion,  and  of  his  fincerity  in  it:  That  he 
was  of  the  Church  of  England:  But  wiftied  all  would  unite  to-  fpeech. 

f ether  againft  the  common  enemy : That  Churchmen  would 
e lefs  fevere,  and  Diffenters  lefs  fcrupulous.  He  owned,  he 
had  a great  zeal  againft  Popery,  which  he  looked  on  as  an 
idolatrous  and  bloody  Religion : But  that,  tho5  he  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  venture  his  life  for  his  Religion  or  his  Coun- 
try, yet  that  would  never  have  carried  him  to  a black 
or  wicked  defign.  No  man  ever  had  the  impudence  to 
move  to  him  any  thing  with  relation  to  the  King’s  life: 

He  prayed  heartily  for  him,  that  in  his  perfon  and  govern- 
ment he  might  be  happy,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.  He  protefted,  that  in  the  profecution  of  the  Popifti 

Elot  he  had  gone  on  in  the  fincerity  of  his  heart  ; and  that 
e never  knew  of  any  pra&ice  with  the  witneffes.  He  own- 
ed, he  had  been  earneft  in  the  matter  of  the  Exclufion,  as 
the  beft  way  in  his  opinion  to  fecure  both  the  King’s  life 
and  the  Proteftant  religion:  And  to  that  he  imputed  his 
prefent  fufferings:  But  he  forgave  all  concerned  in  them; 
and  charged  his  friends  to  think  of  no  revenges.  He  thought 
his  fentence  was  hard:  Upon  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
all  that  had  paft  at  Shepherd's.  From  tne  heats  that  were 
in  choofing  the  Sheriffs  he  concluded,  that  matter  would 
end  as  it  now  did:  And  he  was  not  much  fiirprized  to  find 
it  fall  upon  himfelf:  He  wiftied  it  might  end  in  him:  Kill- 
ing by  forms  of  law  was  the  worft  fort  of  murder.  He  con- 
cluded with  fome  very  devout  Ejaculations.  After  he  had 
delivered  this  paper  he  prayed  by  himfelf:  Then  Ttllotfon 
prayed  with  him.  After  that  he  prayed  again  by  himfelf: 

And  then  undreffed  himfelf,  and  laid  his  head  on  the  block, 
without  the  leaft  change  of  countenance:  And  it  was  cut  off 
at  two  ftrokes. 

This  was  the  end  of  that  great  and  good  man : On  which 
1 have  perhaps  enlarged  too  copioufiy : But  the  great  efteem 
I had  for  him,  and  the  {hare  I had  in  this  matter,  will  I 
hope  ex c ufe  it.  His  fpeech  was  fo  foon  printed,  that  it  was 
felling  about  the  ftreets  an  hour  after  his  death : Upon  which 
the  Court  was  highly  enflamed.  So  Ttllotfon  and  I were  ap- 
pointed to  appear  before  the  Cabinet  Council.  Ttllotfon  had 
little  to  fay,  but  only  that  Lord  Ruffel  had  fhewed  him  his 
fpeech  the  day  before  he  fuffered;  and  that  he  fpoke  to  him, 
what  he  thought  was  incumbent  on  him,  upon  fome  parts  of 
it,  but  he  was  not  difpofed  to  alter  it.  I was  longer  before 
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1683  them.  I faw  they  apprehended  I had  penned  the  fpeech. 

I told  the  King,  that  at  his  Lady’s  defire  I writ  down  a 
very  particular  journal  of  every  paffage,  great  and  fmall, 
that  had  hapned  during  my  attendance  on  him:  I had  juft  end- 
ed it,  as  I received  my  fummons  to  attend  his  Majefty  : So, 
if  he  commanded  me,  I would  read  it  to  him:  Which  upon 
his  command  I did.  I faw  they  were  all  aftonilhed  at  the 
many  extraordinary  things  in  it:  The  moft  important  of  them 
are  fet  down  in  the  former  relation.  The  Lord  Keeper 
alkedme,  if  I intended  to  print  that.  I faid,  it  was  only  inten- 
ded for  his  Lady’s  private  ufe.  The  Lord  Keeper,  feeing  the 
King  filent,  added,  You  are  not  to  think  the  King  is  plealed 
with  this,  becaufe  he  fays  nothing.  This  was  very  mean. 
He  then  afked  me,  if  I had  not  ftudied  to  diffuade  the  Lord 
Rujfel  from  putting  many  things  in  his  fpeech.  I faid,  I 
had  difeharged  my  confcience  to  him  very  freely  in 
every  particular:  But  he  was  now  gone:  So  it  was  impof- 

fible  to  know,  if  I ftiould  tell  any  thing  of  what  had  paft 
between  us,  whether  it  was  true  or  falfe:  I defired  therefore 
to  be  exculed.  The  Duke  aflced  me,  if  he  had  faid  any 
thing  to  me  in  confeflion.  I anfwered,  that  if  he  had  faid 
any  thing  to  me  in  confidence,  that  was  enough  to  reftrain 
me  from  fpeaking  of  it.  Only  I offered  to  take  my  oath, 
that  the  fpeech  was  penned  by  himfelf,  and  not  by  me.  The 
Duke,  upon  all  that  paft  in  this  examination,  exprefled 
himfelf  fo  highly  offended  at  me,  that  it  was  concluded  I 
would  be  ruined.  Lord  Halifax  lent  me  word  , that  the 
Duke  looked  on  my  reading  the  journal  as  a ftudied  thing, 
to  make  a panegyrick  on  Lord  Rujfel’s  memory.  Many 
pamphlets  were  writ  on  that  occafion:.  And  I was  heavily 
charged  in  them  all,  as  the  advifer,  if  not  the  author,  of 
the  fpeech.  But  I was  advifed  by  all  my  friends  to  write 
no  anfwer,  but  to  bear  the  malice  that  was  vented  upon  me 
with  filencej  which  I refolved  to  do. 

Prince  At  this  time  Prince  George  of  Denmark  came  into  Eng- 
iZi’.rl  l^d  to  marry  the  Duke’s  fecond  daughter.  The  Prince  of 
pri"«r»lhc  Hanover  had  come  over  two  years  before  to  make  addreffes 
/W.  to  her  : But  he  was  fcarce  got  hither,  when  he  received 

orders  from  his  father  not  to  proceed  in  that  defign  ; for 
he  had  agreed  a match  for  him  with  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Zell  for  his  daughter,  which  did  at  that  time  more  ac- 
commodate the  family.  The  marriage  that  was  now  made 
with  the  brother  of  Denmark  did  not  at  all  pleafe  the  nati- 
on: For  we  knew  that  the  propofition  came  from  France. 

So 
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So  it  was  apprehended, . that  both  Courts  reckoned  they  1683 
were  fure  that  he  would  change  his  Religion:  In  which  we 
have  feen,  fince  that  time,  that  our  fears  were  ill  grounded. 

He  has  lived  in  all  refpe&s  the  happieft  with  his  Princefs 
that  was  poflible,  except  in  one  particular:  For  tho’  there 
was  a child  born  every  year  for  many  years,  yet  they  have 
all  died  : So  that  the  fruitfulleft  marriage  that  has  been 
known  in  our  age,  has  been  fatally  blafted  as  to  the  effect 
of  it. 

The  affairs  abroad  were  now  every  where  in  a great  fer-  Thc  ficsc  °f 
mentation.  The  Emperor  had  governed  Hungary  fo  ftrange- 
ly,  as  at  once  to  perfecute  the  Proteftants  and  to  opprefs 
the  Papifts  in  their  liberties,  which  difpofed  both  to  rebel: 

Upon  which  the  male-contents  were  now  in  arms,  and  had 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  feveral  places  in  the  upper  Hungary } 
which  being  near  Poland , they  were  managed  and  aflifted  by 
the  French  Minifters  in  that  Kingdom,-  in  which  the  Car- 
dinal of  FoUrbin  was  the  chief  inftrument.  But  they  not  be- 
ing able  to  maintain  themfelves  againft  the  Emperor’s  whole 
force,  Tekeli , who  was  let  at  their  head,  offered  all  fubmif- 
fions  to  the  Turk , and  begged  his  prote&ion.  Upon  this 
that  great  war  broke  out,  all  fet  on  by  the  practices  of  the 
King  of  France  1 who,  while  he  was  perfecuting  the  Protef- 
tants in  his  own  Kingdom,  was  at  the  fame  time  encourag- 
ing the  rebellion  of  Hungary , and  drawing  the  Turk  into 
Chriftendom.  I need  not  enlarge  further  on  a matter  fo 
well  known  as  the  fiege  of  Vienna:  Which,  if  it  had  been 
as  well  profecuted  as  it  was  firft  undertaken,  the  Town  would 
have  been  certainly  taken,  and  with  that  the  Emperor  and 
his  family  ruined.  The  King  of  France  drew  a great  army 
together  near  the  frontier  of  Germany , and  feemed  to  de- 
pend upon  it  that  the  Town  would  be  taken  j and  that  he 
^yould  be  called  in  by  the  Princes  of  Germany  to  protect 
them  , and  upon  that  have  been  chofen  Emperor.  He  at 
the  fame  time  fent  Hum'teres  with  an  army  into  Flanders , up- 
on a pretenfion  to  Alojl , that  would  have  feemed  very 
ftrange  in  any  other  Court  but  that.  He  had  once  poffeffed 
himfelf,  during  the  war,  of  Alojl:  But  afterwards  he  drew 
his  troops  out  of  it.  So  it  not  being  in  his  hands  when 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen  was  made,  no  mention  was  made  of 
reftoring  it.  But  now  it  was  faid,  that,  it  being  once  in  the 
King’s  hands  by  the  right  of  his  arms,  it  was  ftill  his,  lince 
he  had  not  expreflly  renounced  it:  Therefore  he  now  de- 
manded it,  or  to  have  Luxembourg  given  him  as  an  equiva- 
lent 
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I(58j  lent  for  it.  Humieres  finding  no  refiftance  in  the  Span'tjh 
Netherlands,  deftroyed  and  ruined  the  country,  beyond  any 
thing  it  had  felt  during  the  whole  war.  This  was  the  ftate 
of  affairs  abroad  at  the  time  of  thefe  trials. 

All  people  thought  we  fhould  fee  a Parliament  prefently 
called,  from  which  both  the  King  and  the  Duke  might  have 
expected  every  thing  that  they  could  defire:  For  the  body 
of  (he  nation  was  yet  fo  polfelfed  with  the  belief  of  the  plot, 
that  probably  all  elections  would  have  gone  as  the  Court  di- 
refted,  and  fcarce  any  of  the  other  party  would  have  had 
the  courage  to  have  flood  for  an  ele&ion  any  where.  But 
the  King  of  France  began  to  apprehend,  that  the  King 
might  grow  fo  much  the  mailer  at  home,  that  he  would 
be  no  longer  in  their  management : And  they  forefaw  that, 
what  fuccefs  foever  the  King  might  have  in  a Parliament 
with  relation  to  his  own  affairs,  it  was  not  to  be  imagined 
but  that  a Houfe  of  Commons,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
fhewed  their  fubmiffion  to  the  King,  would  both  enable  him 
to  refill  the  progrels  of  the  French  arms,  and  addrefs  to  him 
to  enter  into  alliances  with  the  Spaniards  and  the  States. 
So  the  French  made  ufe  of  all  their  inllruments  to  divert  our 
Court  from  calling  a Parliament:  And  they  got  the  King 
to  confent  to  their  polfelfing  themfelves  of  Luxembourg:  For 
which,  I was  told,  they  gave  him  300000  /.  But  I have  no 
certainty  of  that.  Lord  Mountague  told  me  of  it,  and  feem- 
ed  to  believe  it:  And  Lady  Portfmouth  valued  her  felf  on 
this  of  Luxembourg  as  gained  by  her ; and  called  it  the  lall 
fervice  Ihe  did  the  Court  of  France. 

The  author  At  this  time  I went  over  into  France,  chiefly  to  be  out 
Court 0^' of  the  way,  when  I was  fallen  on  almoll  in  every  libel:  For 
Fra*,.  new  fets  0f  addrefles  were  now  running  about  the  nation, 
with  more  heat  and  fwelled  eloquence  in  them  than  the  for- 
mer ones.  In  all  which  the  providential  fire  of  New- 
Market  was  fet  off  with  great  pomp:  And  in  many  of  them 
there  were  hard  things  laid  of"  Lord  Rujfel  and  his  fpeech, 
with  infinuations  that  looked  towards  me. 

Charafiers  In  France  Rouvigny,  who  was  the  Lady  Rujfel' s uncle, 
kucw^her ' lludied  to  get  me  to  be  much  vifited  and  known.  There 
my  acquaintance  with  Marfhal  Schomberg  began : And  by  him 
I was  acquainted  with  Marfhal  Bellfonds,  who  was  a de- 
vout man,  but  very  weak.  He  read  the  Scriptures  much,  and 
feemed  to  praftife  the  vertues  of  the  defert  in  the  midfl  of 
that  Court.  I knew  the  Archbifhop  of  Rheims,  who  was  a 
rough  boiltcrous  man : He  feemed  to  have  good  notions  of 

the 
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the  epifcopal  duty,  in  all  things  except  that  of  the  fetting  1683 
a good  example  to  his  Clergy:  For  he  allowed  himfelf  in 
liberties  of  all  kinds.  The  Duke  of  Montaufier  was  a pattern 
of  vertue  and  fincerity,  if  not  too  cynical  in  it.  He  was  fo 
fax  from  flattering  the  King,  as  all  the  reft  did  moft  ab- 
jeCtly,  that  he  could  not  hold  from  contradicting  him,  as 
often  as  there  was  occafion  for  it.  And  for  that  reafon  chief* 
ly  the  King  made  him  the  Dauphin1  s governor:  To  which, 
he  told  me,  he  had  applied  himfelf  with  great  care,  tho’, 
he  very  frankly  added,  without  fuccefs.  The  exterior  of  the 
King  was  very  folemn : The  firft  time  I hapned  to  fee  him 
was , when  the  news  came  of  the  railing  the  liege  of  Vienna ; 
with  which,  Schomberg  told  me,  he  was  much  ftruck,  for 
he  did  not  look  for  it.  While  1 was  at  Court,  which 
was  only  for  four  or  five  days,  one  of  the  King’s  coaches 
was  fent  to  wait  on  me,  and  the  King  ordered  me  to  be  well 
treated  by  all  about  him,  which  upon  that  was  done  with 
a great  profulion  of  extraordinary  refpeCts:  At  which  all 
people  flood  amazed.  Some  thought,  it  was  to  encourage 
the  fide  againft  the  Court  by  this  treatment  of  one  then 
in  difgrace.  Others  more  probably  thought,  that  the  King, 
hearing  I was  a writer  of  hiftory,  had  a mind  to  engage  me 
to  write  on  his  fide.  I was  told  a penfion  would  be  offered 
me.  But  1 made  no  fteps  towards  it:  For  tho*  I was  offer- 
ed an  audience  of  the  King,  Iexcufed  it,  fince  I could  not  have 
the  honour  to  be  prelented  to  that  King  by  the  Minifter 
of  England . I faw  the  Prince  of  Conde  but  once,  tho’  he 
intended  to  fee  me  oftner.  He  had  a great  quick  nefs  of  ap- 
prehenfion,  and  was  thought  the  belt  judge  in  France  both 
of  wit  and  learning.  He  had  read  my  hiftory  of  the  Refor- 
mation, that  was  then  tranflated  into  French , and  feemed 
pleafed  with  it.  So  were  many  of  the  great  lawyers  $ in  par- 
ticular Harlayt  then  Attorney  General,  and  now  firft  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  Court  of  Parliament  of  Parts.  The  contefts 
with  Rome  were  then  very  high*  for  the  Affembly  of  the 
Clergy  had  paft  fome  articles  very  derogatory  to  the  Pa- 
pal authority  : So  many  fancied,  that  matter  might  go 
to  a rupture:  And  Harlay  faid  very  publickly,  that,  if  that 
fliould  happen,  I had  laid  before  them  a good  plan  to  copy 
from. 

Belief onds  had  fo  good  an  opinion  of  me,  that  he  thought 
inftances  of  devotion  might  have  fome  effe&  on  me:  So  he 
made  the  Duchefs  La  Valter e think,  that  Ihe  might  be  an 
inftrument  in  converting  me:  And  he  brought  a meffage  from 
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1683  her,  defiring  me  to  come  to  the  grate  to  her.  I was 
o'YV*'  twice  there:  And  {he  told  me  the  fteps  of  her  converfion, 
and  of  her  coming  into  that  ftrift  order  of  the  Carmelites, 
with  great  humility  and  much  devotion.  Treville , one  of 
the  Duchefs  of  Orleans's  admirers,  was  fo  ftruck  with  her 
death,  that  he  had  lived  in  retreat  from  that  time,  and  was 
but  newly  come  to  appear  again:  He  had  great  knowledge, 
with  a true  fenfe  of  Religion : He  feemed  to  groan  under 
many  of  the  corruptions  of  their  Church.  He  and  fomc  others 
whom  I knew  of  the  Sorbon , chiefly  Faur>  Pique , and  Brayer , 
feemed  to  think  that  almoft  every  thing  among  them  was 
out  of  order  } and  wifhed  for  a regular  Reformation : But 
their  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  kept  them  ftill  in 
a communion  that  they  feemed  uneafy  in:  And  they  faid 
very  freely,  they  wondered  how  any  one  that  was  once  out  of 
their  communion  {hould  defire  to  come  back  into  it.  They 
were  generally  learned  only  in  one  point:  Faur  was  the  beft 
read  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  any  man  I faw  among  them  : 
And  I never  knew  any  of  that  Church  that  underftood  the 
Scriptures  fo  well  as  Pique  did.  They  declared  themfelves 
for  abolifhing  the  Papal  authority,  and  for  reducing  the 
Pope  to  the  old  Primacy  again.  They  fpoke  to  me  of  the 
Bimops  of  France , as  men  that  were  both  vitious  and  ignorant: 
They  feemed  now  to  be  againft  the  Pope : But  it  was  only  be- 
caufe  he  was  in  the  interefts  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria:  For 
they  would  declare  him  infallible  the  next  day  after  he  {hould 
turn  to  the  intereft  of  France:  So  they  expe&ed  no  good, 
neither  from  the  Court  nor  from  the  Clergy.  I faw  St.  Amour, 
the  author  of  the  journal  of  what  paft  at  Rome  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  five  propofitions  of  Janfenius.  He  feemed 
to  be  a fincere  and  worthy  man,  who  had  more  judgment 
than  either  quicknefs  or  learning.  He  told  me,  his  whole 
life  had  been  one  campaign  againft  the  Jefuits-y  and  fpoke 
of  them  as  the  great  plague  of  the  Church.  He  lamented 
alfo  that  Iharpnels  of  ftile  with  which  his  friend  Arnauld 
treated  the  Proteftantsj  for  which,  he  faid,  both  he  and  all 
his  friends  blamed  him.  I was  carried  by  a Bifliop  to  the  Je- 
fuits  at  St.  Anthoine's.  There  I faw  P.  Bourdalou,  efteemed 
one  of  the  greateft  preachers  of  the  age,  and  one  of  the 
honour,  of  his  order.  He  was  a man  of  a fweet  temper, 
not  at  all  violent  againft  Proteftants:  On  the  contrary,  he 
believed  good  men  among  them  might  be  faved,  which  was 
a pitch  in  charity  that  1 had  never  obferved  in  any  of  the 
learned  of  that  Communion.  I was  alfo  once  with  P.  de  la 
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Chatfe , the  King’s  Confelfor,  who  was  a dry  man.  He  told  1683 
me,  how  great  a man  they  would  make  me,  if  I would  come  ... 

over  to  them. 

This  was  my  acquaintance  on  the  Popifh  fide.  I fay  lit- 
tle of  the  Proteftants.  They  came  all  to  me : So  I was  well 
known  among  them.  The  method  that  carried  over  the 
men  of  the  fineft  parts  among  them  to  Popery  was  this: 

They  brought  themfelves  to  doubt  of  the  whole  Chriftian 
Religion:  When  that  was  once  done,  it  feemed  a more  in- 
different thing  of  what  fide  or  form  they  continued  to  be 
outwardly.  The  bafe  pra&ices  of  buying  many  over  with 
penfions,  and  of  driving  others  over  with  perpetual  ill  ufage 
and  the  a&s  of  the  higheft  injuftice  and  violence,  and  the 
vile  artifices  in  bringing  on  and  carrying  fo  many  proceffes 
againft  mod  of  their  Churches,  as  not  comprehended  within 
the  edi<ft  of  Nantes , were  a reproach  both  to  the  greatnefs 
of  their  King  and  to  the  juftice  of  their  Courts.  Many 
new  edids  were  coming  out  every  day  againft  them,  which 
contradicted  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  the  moft  exprefs  words 
poflible:  And  yet  to  all  thefe  a ftrange  claufe  was  added. 

That  the  King  did  not  intend  by  them  to  recal,  nor  to  go 
againft  any  article  of  the  ediCt  of  Nantes , which  he  would 
maintain  inviolable.  I knew  Spanheim  particularly,  who  was 
Envoy  from  the  Eledor  of  Brandenbourg, , who  is  the  greateft 
critick  of  the  age  in  all  ancient  learning,  and  is  with  that  a. 
very  able  man  in  all  affairs,  and  a frank  cheerful  man  : 

Qualities  that  do  not  always  meet  in  very  learned  men.  Af- 
ter a few  months  ftay  I returned,  and  found  both  the  King 
and  Duke  were  highly  offended  with  the  reception  I had  met 
with  in  France . They  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it, 
and  fancied  there  was  fomething  hid  under  it. 

The  addreffes  had  now  gone  round  England.  The  Grand  Affairs  fn 
Juries  made  after  that  high  prefentments  againft  all  that  ngm  ' 
were  efteemed  Whigs  and  Non-conformifts.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  find  out  more  witneffes.  Pardons  and  rewards  were 
offered  very  freely.  But  none  came  in : Which  made  it  evident, 
that  nothing  was  fo  well  laid,  or  brought  fo  near  execution, 
as  the  witneffes  had  depofed:  Otherwife  people  would  have 
been  crouding  in  for  pardons.  All  people  were  apprehen- 
five  of  very  black  defigns,  when  they  faw  Jefferies  made  Lord  o^judges 
Chief  Juftice,  who  was  fcandaloufly  vitious,  and  wa>  drunk  preferred, 
every  day ,-  befides  a drunkennefs  of  fury  in  his  temper,  that 
looked  like  Enthufiafm.  He  did  not  confider  the  decencies 
of  his  poft:  Nor  did  he  fo  much  as  affeCt  to  feem  impartial, 

as 
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x <58 3 as  became  a Judge;  but  run  out  upon  all  occafions  into  de- 
>/YV  clamations , that  did  not  become  the  Bar,  much  iefs  the 
Bench.  He  was  not  learned  in  his  profeflion:  And  his  elo- 
quence, tho’  vitioufly  copious,  yet  was  neither  corrcft  nor 
agreeable.  Pemberton  was  turned  out  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
Jones  was  put  in  his  place:  And  Jefferies  had  three  Judges 
joined  with  him  in  the  King’s  Bench,  fit  to  fit  by  him. 

The  King  fent  a new  melfage  to  the  City  of  London,  re- 
quiring the  Common  Council  to  deliver  up  their  Charter, 
tnreatning  them , that  otherwife  he  would  order  the  judg- 
ment to  be  entred.  Upon  this  a great  debate  arofe  among 
them.  Some  were  for  their  compliance,  that  they  might  pre- 
vent the  prejudice  that  would  otherwife  arife.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  faid,  that  all  freemen  took  an  oath  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  their  Corporation : So  that  it  was  perjury  in 
them  to  betray  thefe.  They  faid,  it  was  better  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  King,  than  by  any  aft  of  their  own  to  deli- 
ver all  up.  So  it  was  carried  not  to  do  it  by  a few 
voices.  Upon  that  the  judgment  was  entred:  And  the  King 
feized  on  their  liberties.  Many  of  the  Aldermen  and  other 
officers  were  turned  out : And  others  were  put  in  their  places. 
So  they  continued  for  fome  time  a City  without  a Charter, 
or  a Common  Council:  And  the  King  named  the  magiftrates. 
New  Charters  were  fent  to  moll  of  the  Corporations,  in 
which  the  King  referved  a power  to  himfelf  to  turn  out 
magiftrates  at  his  pleafure.  This  was  done  to  make  all  fure 
for  a new  eleftion  of  Parliament , which  came  now  under 
confideration. 

There  was  a claufe  in  the  aft  that  repealed  the  triennial 
bill,  which  had  pall  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  which 
The  calling  enafted  that  a Parliament  Ihould  meet  every  third  year:  But 
propoftd™'*'  had  none  of  thofe  enforcing  claufes,  in  cafe  it  did  not  meet, 
boi rejc&ed. that  were  in  the  other  aft:  And  the  third  year  from  the  Par- 
liament of  Oxford  was  now  near  an  end.  So,  fince  the  King 
had  declared  he  would  govern  according  to  law,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  he  would  have  frequent  Parliaments,  for  which 
he  had  fpecial  thanks  given  him  in  many  of  the  addrelfcs, 
it  was  propofed  that  a Parliament  Ihould  be  called.  A war 
feemed  like  to  break  out  in  Flanders-,  where  the  Spaniards , 
how  ill  loever  they  were  prepared  for  it,  had  declared  war, 
upon  the  hreneb  troops  polled! ng  themfelves  of  Dtxmuyd  and 
Court  ray.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  prefling  the  States  to 
go  into  a new  war,  rather  than  let  Luxembourg  be  taken. 
But  this  was  much  oppofed  by  the  Town  of  Amfterdam.  The 
| calling 
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calling  a new  Parliament  here,  and  England’s  engaging,  as  1684 
all  believed  they  might  do,  would  be  an  effeftual  reftraint 
on  the  French.  But  the  King  had  eonfented  to  let  Luxem- 
bourg fall  into  their  hands:  So  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
Parliament  might  fall  upon  that,  which  was  the  only  point 
that  could  occafion  any  difference  between  the  King  and 
them.  It  was  alfo  faid,  that  it  was  fit  all  the  Charters  Ihould 
be  firft  brought  in,  and  all  the  Corporations  new  modelled, 
before  the  Parliament  Ihould  be  called.  The  prerogative 
lawyers  pretended,  that  the  prerogative  was  indeed  limited 
by  negative  and  prohibiting  words,  but  not  by  affirmative 
words.  Lord  Halifax  told  me,  he  preffed  this  all  he  could  ; 
but  there  was  a French  intereft  working  ftrongly  againft  it: 

So  the  thoughts  of  a Parliament  at  that  time  were  laid  afide. 

The  Scotufh  prifoners  were  ordered  to  be  lent  down  to  be 
tried  in  Scotland.  This  was  fad  news  to  them : For  the  boots 


there  are  a fevere  torture.  Bailhe  had  reafon  to  expcft  the 
word  ufage:  He  was  carried  to  Newgate  in  the  morning  that 
Lord  Rujjel  was  tried,  to  fee  if  he  could  be  perfuaded  to  be 
a witnefs  againft  him.  Every  thing  that  could  work  on  him 
was  made  ufe  of,  but  all  in  vain:  So  they  were  refolved  to 
ufe  him  feverely. 


I paffed  flightly  over  the  fufpicions  that  were  raifed  up-  Sufpicion. 
on  Lord  EJ/ex’s  death,  when  I mentioned  that  matter.  This  being  mar- 
winter  the  bufinefs  was  brought  to  a trial : A boy  and  a girl dcrcd' 
did  report,  that  they  heard  great  crying  in  his  lodgings, 
and  that  they  faw  a bloody  razor  flung  out  at  window,  which 
was  taken  up  by  a woman  that  came  out  of  the  houfe  where 


he  was  lodged.  Thefe  children  reported  this  confidently 
that  very  day,  when  they  went  to  their  feveral  homes:  They 
were  both  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  The  boy  went 
backward  and  forward  in  his  ftory,  fometimes  affirming  it, 
and  at  other  times  denying  it:  But  his  father  had  an  office 
in  the  Cuftom  Houfe:  So  it  was  thought,  he  prevailed  with 
him  to  deny  it  in  open  Court.  But  the  girl  ftood  firmly  to 
her  ftory.  The  fimplicity  of  the  children,  together  with  the 
ill  opinion  that  was  generally  had  of  the  Court,  inclined 
many  to  believe  this.  As  foon  as  his  Lady  heard  of  it,  (he 
ordered  a drift  enquiry  to  be  made  about  it;  and  fent  what 
(he  found  to  me,  to  whom  fhe  had  trufted  all  the  meffages 
that  had  paft  between  her  Lord  and  her  while  he  was  in 
the  Tower.  When  I perufed  all,  I thought  there  was  not 
a colour  to  found  any  profecution  on;  which  (lie  would 
have  done  with  all  pofliblc  zeal,  if  Ihe  had  found  any  ap- 
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1684  pcatances  of  truth  in  the  matter.  Lord  Effae  had  got  into 
an  odd  fet  of  fome  ftrange  principles:  And  in  particular  he 
thought,  a man  was  the  mailer  of  his  own  life;  and  feemed 
to  approve  of  what  his  wife’s  great  grandfather,  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  did,  who  ihot  himfelf  in  tire  Tower  after  he 
was  arraigned.  He  had  alfo  very  black  fits  of  the  fpleen. 
But  at  that  time  one  Braddon,  whom  I had  known  for  fome 
years  for  an  honeft  but  enthufiaftical  man,  hearing  of  thefe 
ltories,  refolved  to  carry  the  matter  as  far  as  it  would  go: 
And  he  had  pickt  up  a great  variety  of  little  circumftances, 
all  which  laid  together  feemed  to  him  fo  convincing,  that 
lie  thought  he  was  bound  to  prolecute  the  matter.  I defir- 
cd  him  to  come  no  more  near  me,  fince  he  was  fo  pofi- 
tivc.  He  talked  of  the  matter  fo  publickly,  that  he  was 
taken  up  for  fpreading  falfe  news  to  alienate  people’s  hearts 
from  the  King.  He  was  tried  upon  it.  Both  the  children 
owned,  that  they  had  reported  the  matter  as  he  had  talk- 
ed it ; the  boy  faying  then , that  it  was  a lie.  Braddon 
had  deli  red  the  boy  to  fet  it  all  under  his  hand,  tho’  with  that 
he  charged  him  to  write  nothing  but  the  truth.  This  was 
called  a l'uborning:  And  he  was  fined  for  it  in  1000  /.  But 
I go  next  to  a trial  of  more  importance. 

SMty’suat.  Howard  was  the  only  evidence  again!!  the  prifoners  of 
better  rank ; for  they  had  no  communication  with  the  other 
witnefles.  So  other  things  were  to  be  found  out  as  fupple- 
ments  to  fupport  it.  Sidney  was  next  brought  to  his  trial. 
A Jury  was  returned,  confifting  for  mod  part  of  very  mean 
perfons.  Men’s  pulfes  were  tried  beforehand,  to  fee  how 
tradable  they  would  be.  One  Parry,  a violent  man,  guilty 
of  feveral  murders,  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  was  now  made 
a Juftice  of  Peace,  for  his  officious  meddling  and  vio- 
lence. He  told  one  of  the  Duke’s  fervants,  thinking  that 
fueh  a one  was  certainly  of  their  party,  that  he  had  fent 
in  a great  many  names  of  jurors,  who  were  fure  men:  That 
perlon  told  me  this  himlelf.  Sidney  excepted  to  their  not 
being  freeholders.  But  Jefferies  faid,  that  had  been  over- 
ruled in  Lord  Rnffets  cafe:  And  therefore  he  over-ruled  it; 
and  would  not  fo  much  as  fuffer  Sidney  to  read  the  ftatute. 
This  was  one  of  his  bold  ftrains.  Lord  Ruffel  was  tried  at 
the  Old  Baity,  where  tile  Jury  confilted  of  Londoners:  And 
there  indeed  the  contrary  practice  had  prevailed,  upon  the 
reafon  before  mentioned;  for  the  merchants  are  fuppofed  to 
be  rich : But  this  trial  was  in  Middlefex,  where  the  contrary 
practice  had  not  prevailed ; for  in  a county  a man  who  is  no 
i free- 
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freeholder  is  fuppofed  to  be  poor.  But  Jefferies  faid  on 
another  occafion,  why  might  not  they  make  precedents  to 
the  fucceeding  times,  as  well  as  thofe  who  had  gone  before 
them  had  made  precedents  for  them?  The  witnefles  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  plot  were  now  brought  out  again  to  make 
a Ihewj  for  they  knew  nothing  of  Sidney.  Only  they  faidj 
that  they  had  heard  of  a Council  of  fix  , and  that  he 
was  one  of  them.  Yet  even  in  that  they  contradiAed 
one  another ; Rtimfey  fwcaring  that  he  had  it  from  Weft, 
and  Weft  fwearing  that  he  had  it  from  him;  which  was  not 
obferv^d  till  the  trial  came  out.  If  it  had  been  oblerved 
fooner,  perhaps  Jefferies  would  have  ordered  it  to  be  ftruck 
out;  as  he  did  all  that  Sidney  had  objeAed  upon  the  point 
of  the  Jury,  becaufe  they  were  not  freeholders.  Howard 
gave  his  evidence,  with  a preface  that  had  become  a plea- 
der better  than  a witnels.  He  obferved  the  uniformity  of 
truth,  and  that  all  the  parts  of  his  evidence  and  theirs  met 
together  as  two  tallies.  After  this  a book  was  produced, 
which  Sidney  had  been  writing,  and  which  was  found  in  his 
clofet,  in  anfwer  to  Filtner’s  book  entitled  Patriarcha ; by 
which  Fdmer  alferted  the  divine  right  of  monarchy,  upon 
the  eldeft  fon’s  fucceeding  to  the  authority  of  the  father. 
It  was  a book  of  fome  name,  but  fo  poorly  writ,  that  it  was 
fomewhat  ftrange  that  Sidney  heftowed  fo  much  pains  in 
anfwering  it.  In  this  anfwer  he  had  alferted,  that  Princes 
had  their  power  from  the  people  with  reftriAions  and  limi- 
tations; and  that  they  were  liable  to  the  Juftice  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  they  abufed  their  power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fub- 
jeAs,  and  againft  eftabliftied  laws.  This  by  an  Innuendo 
was  faid  to  be  an  evidence  to  prove,  that  he  was  in  a plot 
againft  the  King’s  life.  And  it  was  infilled  on,  that  this- 
ought  to  Hand  as  a fecond  witnefs.  The  Earls  of  Clare, 
Angle  fey,  and  fome  others  with  my  fe  If,  depofed  what  Lord 
Howard  had  faid,  denying  there  was  any  plot.  Blake,  a dra- 
per, depofed,  that  having  afked  him  when  he  was  to  have 
his  pardon,  he  anfvvered,  not  till  the  drudgery  of  fwearing 
was  over.  Howard  had  alfo  gone  to  Sidney's  houfe,  and  had 
allured  his  fervants  that  there  was  nothing  againft  him, 
and  had  defired  them  to  bring  his  goods  to  his  own  houfe. 
Sidney  Ihewed,  how  improbable  it  was  that  Howard,  who  could 
not  raife  five  men,  and  had  not  five  (hillings  to  pay  them, 
Iliould  be  taken  into  fuch  conlultatious.  As  for  the  book, 
it  was  not  proved  to  be  writ  by  him;  for  it  was  a judged 
cafe  in  capital  matters,  that  a limilitude  of  hands  was  not  a 
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1684  legal  proof,  tho’  it  was  in  civil  matters:  That  whatever  was 
in  thofe  papers,  they  were  his  own  private  thoughts,  and 
fpeculations  of  government,  never  communicated  to  any: 
It  was  alfo  evident,  that  the  book  had  been  writ  fome  years 
ago : So  that  could  not  be  pretended  to  be  a proof  of  a late 
plot:  The  book  was  not  finilhed:  So  it  could  not  be  known 

how  it  would  end  : A man  writing  againft  Atheifm,  who 
fets  out  the  ftrength  of  it,  if  he  does  not  finifh  his  anfwer, 
could  not  be  concluded  an  Atheift,  becaufe  there  was  fuch  a 
Chapter  in  his  bonk^  Jefferies  interrupted  him  often  very 
rudely,  probably  to  put  him  in  a paffion,  to  which  he  was 
fubjedt:  But  he  maintained  his  temper  to  admiration.  Finch 
aggravated  the  matter  of  the  book,  as  a proof  of  his  inten- 
tions, pretending  it  was  an  overt- ad  ^ for  he  faid,  fcribere  eft 
agere.  Jefferies  delivered  it  as  law,  and  faid,  that  all  the 
Judges  were  of  the  fame  mind.  That  if  there  were  two  wit- 
ncfes,  the  one  to  the  treafon,  the  other  only  to  a circum- 

ftance,  luch  as  the  buying  a knife,  thefe  made  the  two  wit- 

neffes,  which  the  ftatute  required  in  cafes  of  treafon.  In 

conclufion,  Sidney  was  call.  And  fome  days  after  he  was 

brought  to  Court  to  receive  fentence.  He  then  went  over 
his  objedions  to  the  evidence  againft  him,  in  which  Judge 
IVithins  interrupted  him,  and  by  a ftrange  indecency  gave, 
him  the  lie  in  open  Court.  But  he  bore  it  patiently.  He 
fent  to  Lord  Halifax , who  was  his  nephew  by  marriage,  a 
paper  to  be  laid  before  the  King,  containing  the  main 
points  of  his  defence:  Upon  which  he  appealed  to  the  King, 
and  defired  he  would  review  the  whole  matter.  Jefferies  up- 
on that  in  his  furious  way  faid,  either  Sidney  muft  die,  or 
he  muft  die.  His  execution  was  refpited  for  three  weeks,  the 
trial  being  univerfally  cried  out  on,  as  a piece  of  molt  en- 
ormous injuftice.  When  he  faw  the  warrant  of  his  execu- 
tion, he  exp-reffed  no  concern  at  it.  And  the  change  that 
was  now  in  his  temper  amazed  all  that  went  to  him.  He 
told  the  Sheriffs  that  brought  it,  he  would  not  expoftulate 
upon  any  thing  on  his  own  account,-  (for  the  world  was  now 
nothing  to  him;)  but  he  defired,  they  would  confder  how 
guilty  they  were  of  his  blood,  who  had  not  returned  a fair 
Jury,  but  one  packt,  and  as  they  were  dire&ed  by  the  King’s 
Solicitor:  He  fpoke  this  to  them,  not  for  his  own  fake,  but 
for  their  fake.  One  of  the  Sheriffs  was  ftruck  with  this,  and 
wept.  He  told  it  to  a perfon,  from  whom  TtllotJ'on  had  it, 
who  told  it  me.  Sidney  wrote  a long  vindication  of  him- 
fclf,  (which  I read,)  and  fummed  up  the  fubftance  of  it 
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in  a paper  that  he  gave  the  Sheriffs:  But,  fufpe&ing  they  might  1684 
(upprels  it,  he  gave  a copy  of  it  to  a friend.  It  was  a fort-^f^V. 
night  before  it  was  printed,  tho’  we  had  all  the  fpeeches  ofonaudiait 
thofe  who  died  for  the  Popifh  plot  printed  the  very  nextpapcr’ 
day.  But,  when  it  was  underftood  that  written  copies  of 
Sidney’s  fpeech  were  going  about,  it  was  alfo  printed.  In 
it  he  (hewed  his  innocence  $ that  Lord  Howard  was  a infa- 
mous perfon,  and  that  no  credit  was  due  to  him:  Yet  he 
did  not  deny  the  matter  he  fwore  againft  him.  As  for  his 
book,  he  (hewed  what  reafon  all  Princes  had  to  abhor  Filler's 
maxims:  For  if  primogeniture  from  Noah  was  the  ground 
fettled  by  God  for  monarchy,  then  all  the  Princes  now  in 
the  world  were  Ufurpers : None  claiming  by  that  pedigree, 
and  this  primogeniture  being  only  in  one  perfon.  He  faid, 

(ince  God  did  not  now  by  any  declaration  of  his  will,  as 
of  old  by  Prophets,  mark  out  fuch  or  (uch  perfons  for 
Princes,  they  could  have  no  title,  but  what  was  founded  on 
law  and  compatt:  And  this  was  that  in  which  the  diffe- 
rence lay  between  lawful  Princes  and  Ufiir^ers:  If  poffef- 

lion  was  a donation  from  God,  ('which  Ftlmer  had  fubfti- 
tuted  to  the  conceit  of  primogeniture,)  then  every  profpe- 
rous  Ufurper  had  a good  right.  He  concluded  with  a prayer, 
that  the  nation  might  be  preferved  from  idolatry  and  tyran- 
ny. And  he  faid,  he  rejoyced  that  he  fuffered  for  the  old 
caufe,  in  which  he  was  fo  early  engaged.  Thefe  laft  words 
furniflied  much  matter  to  the  fcriblers  of  that  time.  In  his 
imprifonment  he  fent  for  fome  Independent  preachers,  and 
expreffed  to  them  a deep  remorfe  for  his  pad  fins,  and 
great  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  God.  And  indeed  he  met 
death  with  an  unconcernednefs , that  became  one  who  had 
let  up  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  pattern.  He  was  but  a very 
few  minutes  on  the  fcaffold  at  Tower  Hill  : He  (poke 
little,  and  prayed  very  (hort : And  his  head  was  cut  off  at  one 
blow. 

At  this  time  an  accident  hapned,  that  furprifed  both  the  Monmouth 
Court  and  City  j and  which,  if  well  managed,  might  probably  wITp'^dou- 
have  produced  great  effects.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  had6*1’ 
lurked  in  England  all  this  (ummer,  and  was  then  defigning 
to  go  beyond  fea,  and  to  engage  in  the  Spanifh  fervice. 

The  King  (till  loved  him  pafiionately.  Lord  Halifax , fee- 
ing matters  run  fo  much  further  than  he  apprehended, 
thought  that  nothing  could  (top  that  fo  effectually,  as  the 
bringing  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  again  into  favour.  That 
Duke  writ  to  the  King  feveral  letters,  penned  with  an  ex- 
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1684  traordinary  force.  Lord  Halifax  drew  them  all,  as  he  him* 
felf  told  me,  and  (hewed  me  his  own  draughts  of  them. 
By  thefe  the  King  was  mollified,  and  refolved  to  reftore 
him  again  to  his  favour.  It  ftuck  much  at  the  confeflion 
that  he  was  to  make.  The  King  promifed,  that  no  ufe 
fhould  be  made  of  it:  But  he  ftood  on  it,  that  he  muft  tell, 
him  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  Upon  which  he  con- 
fented  to  fatisfy  the  King.  But  he  would  fay  nothing  to  the 
Duke,  more  than  to  aflt  his  pardon  in  a general  comple- 
ment. Lord  Halifax  had  prefled  him  earneftly  upon  his 
firft  appearance  to  be  filent,  and  for  a while  to  bear  the 
cenfures  of  the  Town.  The  laft  day  of  the  term  was  very 
near,  in  which  all  the  prifoners  were  to  be  difeharged  ac- 
cording to  the  Habeas  Corpus  ad:.  That  would  (hew  he  had 
difeovered  nothing  to  their  prejudice.  So  that  ail  difeourfes 
concerning  his  confeflion  and  difeoveries  would  vanifli  in  a 
few  days.  And  if  he  had  followed  this,  probably  it  would 
have  given  a great  turn  to  affairs.  The  King  fpoke  nothing 
of  the  reconciliation  to  the  Duke  of  Tork , till  the  day  before  it 
was  to  be  done.  He  was  much  ftruck  with  it : But  the  King 
was  pofitive.  Yet  the  Duke’s  creatures  in  the  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil moved,  that  for  form’s  fake  he  fhould  be  for  fome  days 
put  in  the  Tower.  The  King  cut  that  off  by  laying,  he  . 
had  promifed  to  pardon  him.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth , as 
was  agreed,  made  a humble  confeflion  of  his  offences  in  ge- 
neral words  to  the  King,*  and  made  a complement  to  the 
Duke,  and  begg’d  that  he  would  intercede  witn  the  King  to 
pardon  him.  The  King  received  him  with  a fondnefs  that 
confounded  all  the  Duke’s  party:  He  ufed  him  more  ten- 
derly than  he  had  done  formerly.  The  Duke  put  on  an 
outward  appearance  of  being  very  well  pleafed  with  it.  The 
King  faid  next  day,  that  James  (for  fo  he  called  him)  had 
confirmed  all  that  Howard  had  fworn.  This  was  carried  to 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth , who  denied  he  had  ever  faid  any 
fuch  thing;  adding,  that  Lord  Howard  was  a liar  and  a 
rogue:  And  this  was  fet  round  the  Town  by  his  creatures, 
who  run  with  it  from  Coffee-Houfe  to  Coffee-Houfe.  The 
next  Gazette  mentioned,  that  the  King  had  pardoned  him 
upon  his  confeffing  the  late  plot.  Lord  Halifax  prefled  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  to  pafs  that  over,  and  to  impute  it  to 
the  importunity  of  his  enemies,  and  to  the  King’s  eafinefs; 
But  he  could  not  prevail.  Yet  he  faid  little  till  his  pardon 
was  paff.  But  then  he  openly  denied,  that  he  had  con- 
feffed  the  plot.  By  that  he  engaged  himfelf  in  a plain  con- 
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tradi&ion  to  what  the  King  had  faid.  Some  were  brought  1684 
by  the  Duke  to  the  King,  who  confirmed,  they  had  heard 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  fay,  that  he  had  not  confeffed  the  plot: 

Upon  which  the  King  ordered  him  to  give  a confeflion  of 
it  under  his  hand.  Lord  Halifax  prefled  him  to  write  a letter 
to  the  King,  acknowledging  he  had  confefled  the  plot.  Plot 
was  a general  word,  that  might  fignify  as  much  or  little  as 
a man  pleafed : They  had  certainly  dangerous  confultations 

among  them,  which  might  be  well  catled  plots.  He  faid, 
the  fervice  he  might  do  his  friends  by  fuch  a general  let- 
ter, and  by  his  gaining  the  King’s  heart  upon  it,  would 
quickly  balance  the  Teeming  prejudice  that  fuch  a general 
acknowledgment  would  bring  them  under,  which  could 
do  them  no  hurt.  Upon  that  he  got  him  to  write  a 
letter  to  that  purpofe  which  he  carried  to  the  King. 

And  the  King  was  fatisfied.  But  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
whether  of  himfelf,  or  upon  the  fuggeftion  of  others,  refled- 
ed  on  what  he  had  done  , and  thought  it  a bafe  thing. 

Tho’  this  was  no  evidence,  yet  he  thought  it  might  have 
an  influence  on  Juries,  to  make  them  believe  every  thing 
that  might  be  fworn  by  other  witnefles,  when  from  his  con- 
feffion  they  were  poflefled  with  a general  belief  of  the  plot. 

So  he  went  full  of  uneafinefs  to  the  King,  and  dcfired 
he  might  have  his  letter  again,  in  the  terms  of  an  agony 
like  defpair.  The  King  gave  it  back,  but  prefled  him  ve- 
» hemently  to  comply  with  his  defire : And  among  other  things  Bat  foon  tf- 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  faid,  that  the  King  ufed  this  expref-  "rd,rsr,ccd- 
lion.  If  you  do  not  yield  in  this  you  will  ruin  me.  Yet  he 
was  firm.  So  the  King  forbid  him  the  Court,  and  fpoke  of 
him  more  feverely  than  he  had  ever  done  formerly.  He 
was  upon  this  more  valued,  and  trufled  by  his  own  party 
than  ever.  After  fome  days  he  went  beyond  fea:  And  af- 
ter a Ihort  concealment  he  appeared  publickly  in  Holland, 
and  was  treated  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  a very  par- 
ticular refpedt. 

The  Prince  had  come  for  a few  days  to  England  after  the 
Oxford  Parliament,  and  had  much  private  difcourfe  with  the 
King  at  Windfor.  The  King  aflured  him,  that  he  would  keep 
things  quiet,  and  not  give  way  to  the  Duke’s  eagernefs,  as 
long  as  he  lived : And  added,  he  was  confident,  whenever 
the  Duke  fhould  come  to  reign,  he  would  be  fo  reftlefs  and 
violent,  that  he  could  not  hold  it  four  years  to  an  end. 

This  I had  from  the  Prince’s  own  mouth.  Another  paflage 
was  told  me  by  the  Earl  of  Portland.  The  King  Ihewed 
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the  Prince  one  of  his  feals ; and  told  him,  that  whatever  he 
might  write  to  him , if  the  letter  was  not  fealed  with  that 
feal,  he  was  to  look  on  it  as  only  drawn  from  him  by  im- 
portunity. The  reafon  for  which  I mention  that  in  this 
place  is,  becaufe,  tho’  the  King  wrote  fome  terrible  letters 
to  the  Prince  againft  the  countenance  he  gave  to  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  yet  they  were  not  fealed  with  that  feal ; from 
which  the  Prince  inferred,  that  the  King  had  a mind  that 
he  ihould  keep  him  about  him,  and  ufe  him  well.  And 
the  King  gave  orders,  that  in  all  the  entries  that  were 
made  in  the  Council  books  of  this  whole  bufinefs  nothing 
fhould  be  left  on  record  that  could  blemifh  him. 

Hamden  was  now  the  only  man  of  the  fix  that  was  left. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  but  Howard's  evidence  againfl  him, 
without  fo  much  as  any  circumftance  to  fupport  it.  So 
fince  two  witnelTes  were  neceffary  to  treafon,  ( whereas  one 
was  enough  for  a mifdemeanor,,)  he  was  indided  of  a mifde- 
meanor,  tho’  the  crime  was  either  treafon  or  nothing.  Jef- 
feries, upon  Howards  evidence,  charged  the  Jury  to  bring 
him  in  guilty : Otherwife,  he  told  them,  they  would  diferedit 
all  that  had  been  done  before.  So  they  brought  him  in 
guilty.  And  the  Court  fet  40000  /.  fine  on  him,  the  moll 
extravagant  fine  that  had  ever  been  fet  for  a mildeneanor  in 
that  Court.  It  amounted  indeed  to  an  imprifonment  for  life. 

Some  time  in  the  fpring  eighty  four  Halloway  was  taken 
in  the  JVeft-lndies,  and  fent  over.  He  was  under  an  out- 
lawry for  treafon.  The  Attorney  General  offered  him  a 
trial,  if  he  defired  it.  But  he  was  prevailed  on,  by  the 
hope  of  a pardon,  to  fubmit  and  confefs  all  he  knew.  He 
faid,  he  was  drawn  into  fome  meetings,  in  which  they  con- 
fulted  how  to  raife  an  infurredion,  and  that  he  and  two 
more  had  undertaken  to  manage  a defign  for  feizing  on 
Brijlol,  with  the  help  of  fome  that  were  to  come  to  them 
from  Taunton:  But  he  added,  that  they  had  never  made  any 

progrefs  in  it.  He  faid,  at  their  meetings  at  London,  Rum- 
fey  and  IVefl  were  often  talking  of  lopping  the  King  and 
the  Duke:  But  that  he  had  never  entred  into  any  difeourfe 
with  them  upon  that  fubjed:  And  he  did  not  believe,  there 
were  above  five  perfons  that  approved  of  it.  Thefe  were  fVefl, 
Ritmfey,  Rumbold,  and  his  brother : The  fifth  perfon  is  not 
named  in  the  printed  relation.  Some  faid,  it  was  Fergufon:  Others 
faid,  it  was  Goodcnough.  Halloway  was  thought  by  the  Court 
not  to  be  fincere  in  his  confeffion.  And  fo,  fince  what  he 
had  acknowledged  made  himfelf  very  guilty,  he  was  exe- 
| cuted. 
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cuted,  and  died  with  a firm  conftancy.  He  (hewed  great  1684 
prefence  of  mind.  He  obferved  the  partiality  that  was  evi- :v-/'vv' 
dent  in  managing  this  plot,  different  from  what  had  ap- 
peared in  managing  the  Popifhplot.  The  fame  men  who 
were  called  rogues,  when  they  lwore  againft  Papifls,  were 
looked  on  as  honeft  men,  when  they  turned  their  evidence 
againft  Proteftants.  In  all  his  anfwers  to  the  Sheriffs,  who  at 
the  place  of  execution  troubled  him  with  many  impertinent 
queftions,  he  anfwered  them  with  fo  much  life,  and  yet 
with  fo  much  temper,  that  it  appeared  he  was  no  ordinary 
man.  His  fpeech  was  fuppreffed  for  fome  days:  But  it  broke 
out  at  laft.  In  it  he  expreffed  a deep  fenfe  of  Religion:- 
His  prayer  was  an  excellent  compofure.  The  credit  of  the 
Rye-Plot  received  a great  blow  by  his  confeffion.  All  that 
difcourfe  about  an  infurre&ion , in  which  the  day  was  faid 
to  be  let,  appeared  now  to  be  a fidtion;  fince  Brtjlol  had 
been  fo  little  taken  care  of,  that  three  perfons  had  only 
undertaken  to  difpofe  people,  to  that  defign,  but  had  not 
yet  let  it  out  to  any  of  them.  So  that  it  was  plain,  that 
after  all  the  ftory  they  had  made  of  the  plot,  it  had  gone 
no  further,  than  that  a company  of  feditious  and  inconfide- 
ble  perfons  were  framing  among  themfelves  fome  treafonable 
fchemes,  that  were  never  likely  to  come  to  any  thing;  and 
that  Rumfey  and  IVefi  had  pufned  on  the  execrable  defign  of 
the  affaffination , in  which,  tho’  there  were  few  that  agreed 
to  it  , yet  too  many  had  heard  it  from  them,  who  were 
both  fo  foolifh,  and  fo  wicked,  as  not  to  difcover  them. 

But  if  the  Court  loft  much  by  the  death  of  Halloway , Armjirong'% 
whom  they  had  brought  from  the  IVeJl-Indies , they  loft  muchdca,h* 
more  by  their  proceedings  againft  Sir  Thomas  Armflrong , who 
was  furprifed  at  Leyden , by  vertue  of  a warrant  that  Chud- 
leigh  the  King’s  Envoy  had  obtained  from  the  States,  for 
fcizing  on  fuch  as  ftiould  fly  out  of  England  on  the  account 
of  the  plot.  So  the  Scout  at  Leyden)  for  5000  gilders,  feiz- 
ed  on  him ; and  delivered  him  to  Chudleigh , who  fent  him 
over  in  great  haft.  Armjlrong  in  that  confufion  forgot  to 
claim  that  he  was  a native  of  the  States:  For  he  was  born  at 
Nimeguen:  And  that  would  have  obliged  the  Dutch  to  have 
protected  him,  as  one  of  their  natural  born  (ubjedts.  He  was 
trufted  in  every  thing  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth:  And  he 
having  led  a very  vitious  life,  the  Court  hoped  that  he, 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  dying,  would  dif- 
cover every  thing.  He  (hewed  fuch  a dejection  of  mind, 
while  he  was  concealing  himfelf  before  he  efcaped  out  of 
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1(584  England,  that  Hamden,  who  faw  him  at  that  time,  told  me, 
v/W  he  believed  he  would  certainly  do  any  thing  that  would  fave 
his  life.  Yet  all  were  difappointed  in  him:  For  when 
he  was  examined  before  the  Council,  he  faid,  he  knew  of 
no  plot  but  the  Popiih  plot:  He  defircd,  he  might  have 

a fair  trial  for  his  life:  That  was  all  he  afked.  He  was 
loaded  with  irons ; tho’  that  was  not  ordinary  for  a man 
who  had  ferved  in  fuch  polls,  as  to  be  Lieutenant  of  the 
firft  troop  of  guards,  and  Gentleman  of  the  horfe  to  the 
King.  There  was  nothing  againft  him,  but  what  Rumfey 
and  Shepherd  had  fworn  of  the  difcourfes  at  Shepherd’s,  for 
which  Lord  Rujfel  had  fuffered.  But  by  this  time  the 
credit  of  the  witnelfes  was  fo  blafted,  that  it  feems  the 
Court  was  afraid  that  Juries  would  not  now  be  fo  cafy  as 
they  had  been.  The  thing  that  Rumfey  had  fworn  againft 
him  feemed  not  very  credible:  For  he  fwore  that  at  the 
full  meeting  Armftrong  undertook  to  go  and  view  the  guards 
in  order  to  the  feizing  them;  and  that  upon  a view  he 
faid  at  a fecond  meeting  that  the  thing  was  very  feifi- 
ble.  But  Armftrong,  who  had  commanded  the  guards  fo 
long,  knew  every  thing  that  related  to  them  fo  well,  that 
without  fuch  a tranfient  view  he  could  of  the  fudden  have 
anfwered  every  thing  relating  to  them.  The  Court  had  a 
mind  to  proceed  in  a fummary  way  with  him,  that  he  Ihould 
by  the  hurry  of  it  be  driven  to  fay  any  thing  that  could 
fave  him.  He  was  now  in  an  outlawry:  But  tho’  the  fta- 
tutc  was  exprels,  that  if  an  outlawed  perfon  came  in  at 
any  time  within  the  year,  he  was  to  have  a trial  notwith- 
llanding  his  outlawry.  It  was  pretended  in  anfwer  to  this,  that 
he  not  coming  in,  but  being  taken,  had  not  a right  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  llatute.  But  there  were  feveral  months  of  the  year 
yet  to  run.  And  fince  a trial  was  a demand  founded  on  natural 
jullice,  he  infilled  on  it.  And  when  he  was  brought  to  the 
King’s  bench  bar,  and  alked  what  he  had  to  fay  why  fentence 
Ihould  not  be  executed,  he  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  llatute. 
He  faid,  he  had  yet,  when  he  was  taken,  feveral  months  to  de- 
liberate upon  his  coming  in:  And  the  feizing  on  him  before 
his  time  was  out,  ought  not  to  bar  him  a right  that  the 
law  gave  him.  He  alfo  mentioned  Halloway,  to  whom  a 
trial  was  offered  the  former  term.  And,  fince  it  was  a point 
ot  law,  he  defired  Council  might  be  heard  to  argue  it.  Jef- 
feries rejedted  all  this:  He  faid,  the  King  might  either  offer 
a trial  or  not,  as  he  faw  caule:  And  he  refufed  to  hear 
Council:  Which  being  demanded  upon  a point  of  law, 
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the  denying  it  was  thought  a very  impudent  piece  of  in-  1684 
jufticc.  And  when  Armftrong  infilled,  that  he  aflced  nothing 
but  the  law,  Jefferies  in  his  brutal  way  faid,  he  Ihould  have 
it  to  the  full ; and  fo  ordered  his  execution  within  fix  days. 

And  the  law  was  executed  on  him  with  the  utmoft  rigor: 

For  he  was  carried  to  Tybtfrn  in  a fledge,  and  was  quarter- 
ed, and  his  quarters  were  fet  up.  His  carriage,  during  his 
imprifonment  and  at  his  death,  was  far  beyond  what  could 
have  been  imagined.  He  turned  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
thoughts  of  God,  and  of  another  ftatc;  and  was  praying  con- 
tinually. He  rejoiced,  that  he  was  brought  to  die  in  fuch 
a manner.  He  laid,  it  was  fcarce  poflible  for  him  to  have 
been  awaken’d  into  a due  fenfe  of  his  fins  by  any  other  me- 
thod. His  pride  and  his  refentments  were  then  fo  entirely 
conquered,  that  one  who  faw  him  faid  to  me,  that  it  was 
not  eafy  to  think  it  was  the  fame  perfon  whom  he  had 
known  formerly.  He  received  the  Sacrament  j and  died  in 
fo  good  a temper,  and  with  fo  much  quiet  in  his  mind, 
and  lb  ferene  a deportment,  that  we  have  fcarce  known  in 
our  time  a more  eminent  inflance  of  the  grace  and  mercy 
of  God.  Armftrong  in  his  laft  paper  denied,  that  he  ever 
knew  of  any  defign  againft  the  King’s,  or  the  Duke’s  life, 
or  was  in  any  plot  againfl  the  government.  There  were 
no  remarks  publilhed  on  his  fpeech,  which  it  was  believed 
the  Court  ordered:  For  they  faw  how  much  ground  they 
had  loft  by  this  ftretch  of  law,  and  how  little  they  had 
gained  by  his  death.  One  paffage  in  it  was  the  occafion 
of  their  ordering  no  fuch  reflexions  to  be  made  on  it,  as 
had  been  made  on  the  other  fpeeches.  The  King  had 
publilhed  a ftory  all  about  the  Court,  and  had  told  it  to  the 
foreign  Minifters  , as  the  reafon  of  this  extream  feverity 
againft  Armftrong:  He  faid,  that  he  was  fent  over  by  Crom- 
well to  murder  him  beyond  fea,  and  that  he  was  warned 
of  it,  and  challenged  him  on  itj  and  that  upon  his  con- 
felling  it  he  had  promifed  him  never  to  fpeak  of  it  any 
more  as  long  as  he  lived.  So  the  King,  counting  him  now 
dead  in  law,  thought  he  was  free  from  that  promife.  Arm- 
ftrong  took  this  heavily : And  in  one  paper  which  I faw,  writ 
in  his  own  hand,  the  refentments  upon  it  were  lharper 
than  I thought  became  a dying  penitent.  So,  when  that 
was  reprefented  to  him,  he  changed  it:  And  in  the  paper 
he  gave  the  Sheriffs  he  had  foftned  it  much.  But  yet  he 
Ihewed  the  fallhood  of  that  report  : For  he  never  went 
beyond  fea  but  once,  fent  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  fome 

other 
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other  Cavaliers,  with  a confiderable  prefent  to  the  King  in 
money,  which  he  delivered;  and  brought  back  letters  of 
thanks  from  the  King  to  thofe  who  made  the  prefent.  But 
Cromwell  having  a hint  of  this  clapt  him  up  in  prifon,  where 
he  was  kept  almoft  a year.  And  upon  the  merit  of  that 
fervice,  he  was  made  a Captain  of  horfe  foon  after  the  Re- 
ftoration.  When  Jefferies  came  to  the  King  at  Windfor  foon 
after  this  trial,  the  King  took  a ring  of  good  value  from  his 
finger,  and  gave  it  him  for  thefe  fervices;  The  ring  upon 
that  was  called  his  blood  ftone.  The  King  gave  him  one 
advice , which  was  fomewhat  extraordinary  from  a King  to 
a Judge;  but  it  was  not  the  lefs  neceftary  to  him:  The 

King  faid,  it  was  a hot  fummer,  and  he  was  going  the  cir- 
cuit, he  therefore  defired  he  would  not  drink  too  much.  With 
this  I leave  the  affairs  of  England  to  look  towards  Scot- 
land. 

Great  pains  were  taken  there  to  make  a further  difeovery  of 
the  negotiation  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Scots.  A Gentle- 
man, who  had  been  at  Bothwell- Bridge,  was  fent  over  by  the 
Cargtllites  to  fome  of  their  friends  in  Holland:  And  he  carried 
with  him  fome  letters  writ  in  an  odd  cant.  He  was  feized  at 
New-Caflle  together  with  his  letters ; and  wasfo  frighted,  that 
he  was  eafily  managed  to  pretend  to  difeover  any  thing  that 
was  fuggefted  to  him.  But  he  had  never  been  at  London: 
So  he  could  fpeak  of  that  negotiation  but  upon  hearfay. 
His  ftory  was  fo  ill  laid  together,  that  the  Court  was  aftiam- 
ed  to  make  any  ufe  of  it:  But  it  turned  heavily  on  him- 
felf,  for  he  went  mad  upon  it.  Two  others  came  in,  and 
charged  Sir  Hugh  Cambell  of  Cefnock , an  antient  Gentleman 
of  a good  eftate,  that  he  had  fet  on  the  rebellion  of  Both- 
well-Bridge,  and  had  chid  them  for  deferring  it.  Upon  this 
he  was  brought  to  a trial.  In  Scotland  the  law  allows  of  an 
exculpation,  by  which  the  prifoner  is  fuffered  before  his  trial 
to  prove  the  thing  to  be  impoffible.  This  was  prayed  by 
that  Gentleman,  who  had  full  proofs  of  his  being  elfewhere, 
and  at  a great  diftance  from  the  place,  at  that  time.  But 
that  is  a favour  which  the  Court  may  grant,  or  not:  So 
that  was  denied  him.  The  firft  witnefs  that  was  examined 
at  his  trial  began  with  a general  ftory:  And  when  he  came 
to  that,  in  which  the  priloner  was  concerned,  Cambell  charg- 
ed him  to  look  him  full  in  the  face,  and  to  confider  well 
what  he  was  to  fay  of  him ; for  he  took  God  to  witnefs, 
lie  never  faw  his  face  before,  as  far  as  he  could  remember. 
Upon  that  the  witnefs  was  ftruck,  andftopt;  and  faid,  he 

could 
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could  fay  nothing  of  him.  The  Eari  of  Perth  was  then  1684 
Juftice  General,  and  offered  to  lead  him  into  his  ftory.  But 
the  Jury  ftopt  that  ,-  and  faid,  that  he  upon  his  oath 
had  declared  he  knew  nothing  of  the  prifoner , and  that  af- 
ter that  they  could  have  no  regard  to  any  thing  that  he 
might  fay.  Upon  which  fome  (harp  words  paffed  between 
Lord  Perth  and  them,  in  which  he  {hewed  how  ready  he 
was  to  facrifice  juftice  and  innocent  blood  to  his  ambition. 

And  that  was  yet  groffcr  in  this  cafe  $ becaufe  his  brother 
was  promifed  that  Gentleman’s  eftate,  when  it  {hould  be  con- 
fifcatcd.  The  fecond  witnefs  faid  nothing,  but  feemed  con- 
founded : So  Cambell  was  acquitted  by  the  Jury,  but  was  ftill 
kept  in  prifon.  Thefe  witneffes  were  again  examined  before 
the  Council : And  they  adhered  to  their  firft  depofition  again  ft 
the  prifoner.  The  law  in  Scotland  is  very  fevere  againft  falfe 
witneffes,  and  treats  them  as  felons.  But  the  government 
there  would  not  difeourage  fuch  practices;  of  which,  when 
they  {hould  be  more  lucky,  they  intended  to  make  good 
ule.  The  Circuits  went  round  the  Country,  as  was  direct- 
ed by  the  Proclamation  of  the  former  year.  Thofe  who 
were  moft  guilty  compounded  the  matter,  and  paid  liberally 
to  a creature  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s,  that  their  names 
might  be  left  out  of  the  citations.  Others  took  the  teft: 

And  that  freed  them  from  all  further  trouble.  They  faid 
openly,  that  it  was  againft  their  confcience,-  but  they  faw 
they  could  not  live  in  Scotland  unlefs  they  took  it.  Others 
obferved,  that  the  feverity  which  the  Prelbyterians  formerly 
had  ufed,  forcing  all  people  to  take  their  covenant,  was 
now  returned  back  on  them  in  this  teft,  that  they  were  thus 
forced  to  take. 

In  the  mean  while  a great  breach  was  formed,  and  ap*^cbw^  ia 
peared  on  all  occalions,  between  the  Earls  of  Aberdeen  andthcrc.'0'  ry 
Queensbury.  The  latter  was  very  exaCt  in  his  payments, 
both  of  the  foldiers  and  of  the  penlions  : So  his  party 
became  the  ftrongeft.  Lord  Aberdeen's  method  was  this : He 
writ  up  letters  to  the  Duke  of  all  affairs,  and  offered  expe- 
dients, which  he  pretended  were  concerted  at  Edenburgh ; 
and  fent  with  them  the  draughts  of  fuch  letters,  as  he  de- 
fired  {hould  be  fent  down  from  the  King.  But  thefe  expe- 
dients were  not  concerted,  as  he  faid:  They  were  only  his 
own  CQnceits.  Lord  Ghteensbury,  offended  with  this,  let  the 
Duke  underftand  how  he  had  been  deceived.  So  an  order 
was  lent  down  that  all  expedients  {hould  be  concerted  by  a 
Junto , confifting  of  Lord  ^ueen^fntry's  creatures.  Lord 
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1684  Aberdeen  faw  that  by  this  he  came  to  fignify  little:  And  fee- 
i ing  he  was  lofing  ground  at  Court,  he  intended  to  recover 
himfelf  a little  with  the  people.  So  he  refolved  for  the  fu- 
ture to  keep  to  the  law,  and  not  to  go  beyond  it.  And  fuch 
was  the  fury  of  that  time,  that  this  was  called  moderation 
and  popularity.  The  Churches  were  now  all  well  kept  by 
the  men:  But  their  wives  not  being  named  in  the  adt  of 
Parliament,  none  of  them  went  to  Church.  The  matter 
was  laid  before  theCouncil : And  a debate  arofe  upon  it;  whe- 
ther, man  and  wife  making  one  perfon  in  law,  hufbands 
fhould  not  be  fined  for  their  wife’s  offence,  as  well  as  for 
their  own.  Lord  Aberdeen  ftood  upon  this,  that  the  adt  did 
not  mention  the  wives : It  did  indeed  make  the  hufbands  lia- 
ble to  a fine,  if  their  wives  went  to  Conventicles;  for  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  reftrain  them:  And  fince  the  law 

provided  in  the  one  cafe,  that  the  hufband  fhould  fuffer  for 
his  wife’s  fault,  but  had  made  no  provifion  in  the  other  cafe, 
as  to  their  going  to  Church,  he  thought  the  fining  them 
on  that  account  could  not  be  legally  done.  Lord  ghteem- 
bury  was  for  every  thing  that  would  bring  money  into  the 
treafury : So,  fince  in  thofe  parts  the  Ladies  had  for  many 
years  withdrawn  wholly  from  the  Churches,  he  reckoned  the 
fetting  fines  on  their  hufbands  to  the  rigour  would  make  all 
the  eftates  of  the  Country  be  at  mercy;  for  the  felling  them 
outright  would  not  have  anfwered  this  demand  for  the  of- 
fences of  fo  many  years.  The  Earl  of  Perth  ftruck  in  with 
this,  and  feemed  to  fet  it  up  for  a maxim,  that  the  Pref- 
byterians  could  not  be  governed,  but  with  the  extremity  of 
rigour;  and  that  they  were  irreconcileable  enemies  to  the 
King  and  the  Duke,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
extirpated.  The  Miniftry  in  Scotland  being  thus  divided, 
they  referred  the  decifion  of  the  point  to  the  King:  And 
Lord  Perth  came  up  to  have  his  refolution  upon  it.  The 
King  determined  againft  the  Ladies : Which  was  thought  very 
indecent;  for  in  dubious  cafes'the  noblenefs  of  a Prince’s 
temper  fhould  always  turn  him  to  the  merciful  fide.  This 
was  the  lefs  expedted  from  the  King,  who  had  all  his  life 
time  expreffed  as  great  a negleft  of  women’s  confciences, 
as  efteem  for  their  perfons. 

The  Duke  But  to  do  him  right,  he  was  determined  to  it  by  the  Duke,- 
fairs"  a who  fince  the  breaking  out  of  the  plot  had  got  the  whole 
management  of  affairs,  Englifh  as  well  as  Scottijh , into  his 
hands.  Scotland  was  fo  entirely  in  his  dependance,  that  the 
King  would  feldom  afk  what  the  papers  imported , which  the 
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Duke  brought  to  be  figned  by  him.  In  England,  the  1684 
application  and  dependance  was  vifibly  on  the  Duke.  The'u°rs^ 
King  had  fcarce  company  about  him  to  entertain  him,  when 
the  Duke’s  levees  and  couchees  were  To  croudcd,  that  the  an- 
tichambers were  full.  The  King  walked  about  with  a fmall 
train  of  the  necelfary  attendants,  when  the  Duke  had  a vaft 
following:  Which  drew  a lively  reflection  from  Waller  the 
celebrated  wit.  He  faid,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  had  refolv- 
ed  that  the  Duke  fliould  not  reign  after  the  King’s  death : 

But  the  King  in  oppofition  to  them  was  refolved  he  fliould 
reign  even  during  his  life.  The  breach  grew  to  that  heighth 
between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Gkieensbury,  that  both  were 
called  up  to  give  an  account  of  it.  It  ended  in  difmifling 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  making  Lot  A Perth  Chancellor,  to  which 
he  had  been  long  afpiring  in  a moft  indecent  manner.  He 
faw  into  the  Duke’s  temper,  that  his  fpirit  was  turned  to  an 
unrelenting  feverity:  For  this  had  appeared  very  indecently 
in  Scotland. 

When  any  are  to  be  ftruck  in  the  boots,  it  is  done  in  the  The  cruelty 
prefence  of  the  Council:  And  upon  that  occafion  almoft  all 
offer  to  run  away.  The  fight  is  fo  dreadful,  that  without  Minifim, in 
an  order  reftraining  fuch  a number  to  flay  the  board  would  torIU'1”8' 
be  forfaken.  But  the  Duke,  while  he  had  been  in  Scotland, 
was  fo  far  from  withdrawing  , that  he  looked  on  all  the 
while  with  an  unmoved  indifference,  and  with  an  attention, 
as  if  he  had  been  to  look  on  fome  curious  experiment.  This 
gave  a terrible  idea  of  him  to  all  that  obferved  it,  as  of  a 
man  that  had  ho  bowels  nor  humanity  in  him.  Lord  Perth, 
obferving  this,  refolved  to  let  him  fee  how  well  qualified  he 
was  to  be  an  Inquifitor  General.  The  rule  about  the  boots 
in  Scotland  was,  that  upon  one  witnefs  and  prefumptions 
both  together,  the  queftion  might  be  given  : But  it  was  never 
known  to  be  twice  given  ; or  thac  any  other  fpecies  of  tor- 
ture, befides  the  boots,  might  be  ufed  at  pleafure.  In  the 
Court  of  Inquifition  they  do  upon  fufpicion,  or  if  a man  re- 
fufes  to  anfwer  upon  oath  as  he  is  required,  give  him  the 
torture j and  repeat  it,  or  vary  it,  as  often  as  they  think  fit; 
and  do  not  give  over,  till  they  have  got  out  of  their  mangled 
prifoners  all  that  they  have  a mind  to  know  from  them. 

This  Lord  Perth  refolved  to  make  this  his  pattern : And 
was  a little  too  early  in  letting  the  world  fee,  what  a govern- 
ment we  were  to  expeft  under  the  influence  of  a Prince  of 
that  Religion.  So,  upon  his  going  to  Scotland  one  Spence, 
who  was  a fervant  of  Lord  Argi/e’s , and  was  taken  up  at  London, 
i only 
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only  upon  fufpicion,  and  lent  down  to  Scotland \ was  requir- 
ed to  take  an  oath  to  anfwer  all  the  queftions  that  fhould 
be  put  to  him.  This  was  done  in  a direCt  contradiction  to 
an  exprefs  law  againft  obliging  men  to  fwear,  that  they  will 
anfwer  fuper  inquirendis.  Spence  likewife  faid,  that  he  him- 
felf  might  be  concerned  in  what  he  might  know:  And  it  was 
againft  a very  univerfal  law,  that  excufed  all  men  from  fwear- 
ing  againft  themfelves,  to  force  him  to  take  fuch  an  oath. 
So  he  was  ftruck  in  the  boots,  and  continued  firm  in  his  re- 
fufal.  Then  a new  fpecies  of  torture  was  invented : He  was 
kept  from  fleep  eight  or  nine  nights.  They  grew  weary  of 
managing  this.  So  a third  fpecies  was  invented : Little  fcrews 
of  fteel  were  made  ufe  of,  that  fcrewed  the  thumbs  with  fo 
exquifite  a torment,  that  he  funk  under  this  j for  Lord  Perth 
told  him,  they  would  fcrew  every  jointof  his  whole  body,  one 
after  anothe^,  till  he  took  the  oath.  Yet  fuch  was  the  firm- 
'nefs  and  fidelity  of  this  poor  man,  that  even  in  that  ex- 
tremity he  capitulated,  that  no  new  queftions  fhould  be  put 
to  him,  but  thole  already  agreed  on$  and  that  he  fhpuld 
not  be  obliged  to  be  a witnefs  againft  any  perfon,  and  that 
he  himfelf  fhould  be  pardoned : So  all  he  could  tell  them  was, 
who  were  Lord  Ar pile's  correfpondents.  The  chief  of  them 
was  Holmes  at  London , to  whom  Lord  Argtle  writ  in  a cypher, 
that  had  a peculiar  curiofity  in  it:  A double  key  was  ne- 
celTary : The  one  was,  to  Ihew  the  way  of  placing  the  words 

or  cypher,  in  an  order  very  different  from  that  in  which  they 
lay  in  the  paper:  The  other  was,  the  key  of  the  cyphers 
themfelves,  which  was  found  among  Holmes' s papers,  when 
he  abfconded.  Spence  knew  only  the  firft  of  thefe : But  he 
putting  all  in  its  true  order,  then  by  the  other  key  they  were 
decyphered.  In  thefe  it  appeared,  what  Argtle  had  demand- 
ed, and  what  he  undertook  to  do  upon  the  granting  his 
demands:  But  none  of  his  letters  fpoke  any  thing  of  any 
agreement  then  made. 

When  the  torture  had  this  effeCt  on  Spence>  they  offered 
the  fame  oath  to  Carfiatrs.  And,  upon  his  refilling  to  take 
it,  they  put  his  thumbs  in  the  fcrews,*  and  drew  them  fo 
hard,  that  as  they  put  him  to  extream  torture,  fo  they  could 
not  unfcrew  them,  till  the  fmith  that  made  them  was  brought 
with  his  tools  to  take  them  off.  So  he  confeffed  all  he 
knew,  which  amounted  to  little  more  than  fome  difcourfes 
of  taking  off  the  Dukej  to  which  he  faid  that  he  anfwered, 
his  principles  could  not  come  up  to  that:  Yet  in  this  he, 
who.  was  a preacher  among  them,  was  highly  to  blame,  for 
- + not 
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not  revealing  fuch  black  proportions;  tho’  it  cannot  be  tie-  1684 
nied,  but  that  it  is  a hard  thing  to  difcover  any  thing  that 
is  faid  in  confidence:  And  therefore  I faved  my  felf  out  of 
thofe  difficulties  by  faying  to  all  my  friends,  that  I would 
not  be  involved  in  any  fuch  confidence;  for  as  long  as  I 
thought  our  circumftances  were  fuch  that  refinance  was  not 
lawful,  I thought  the  concealing  any  defign  in  order  to  it 
was  likewife  unlawful:  And  by  this  means  I had  preferved 
my  felf.  But  Carjlairs  had  at  this  time  fome  fecrets  of  great 
confequer.ce  from  Holland  trufted  to  him  by  Fagel,  of  which 
they  had  no  fufpicion:  And  fo  they  afleed  him  no  queftions 
about  them.  Yet  Fagel  faw  by  that,  as  he  himfelf  told  me, 
how  faithful  Carjlairs  was,  fince  he  could  have  faved  him- 
felf from  torture,  and  merited  highly,  if  he  had  difeovered 
them.  And  this  was  the  foundation  of  his  favour  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  the  great  confidence  he  put  in  him 
to  his  death. 

Upon  what  was  thus  ferewed  out  of  thefe  two  perfons , Proceedings 
the  Earl  of  Tarras,  who  had  married  the  Duchefs  of  Mon- 
mouth’s  elder  filler,  and  fix  or  feven  Gentlemen  of  Quality, 
were  dapt  up.  The  Minifters  of  State  were  ftill  moll  car- 
neftly  fet  on  Baillie’s  deftruCtion ; tho’  he  was  now  in  fo 
languilhing  a Bate,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  bad  ufage  he 
met  with  in  prifon,  that  if  his  death  would  have  fatisfied  the 
malice  of  the  Court,  that  feemed  to  be  very  near.  But  they 
knew  how  acceptable  a facrifice  his  dying  in  a more  violent 
way  would  prove.  So  they  continued  even  in  that  extremity 
to  ufe  him  barbaroully.  They  were  alfo  trying  what  could 
be  drawn  from  thofe  Gentlemen  againft:  him.  Tarras  had 
married  his  niece,  who  was  his  fecond  wife.  So  they  con- 
cluded that  their  confidence  was  entire.  Baillie’s  illnefs  in- 
creafed  daily : And  his  wife  prayed  for  leave  to  attend  on  him : 

And,  if  they  feared  an  efcape,  Ihe  was  willing  to  be  put  in 
irons:  But  that  was  denied.  Nor  would  they  luffer  his  daugh- 
ter, a child  of  twelve  years  old,  to  attend  him,  even  when 
he  was  fo  low,  that  it  was  not  probable  he  could  live  many 
weeks,  his  legs  being  much  fwellcd.  But  upon  thefe  exami- 
nations a new  method  in  proceeding  again!!  him  was  taken. 

An  accufation  was  fent  him,  not  in  the  form  of  an  indict- 
ment, nor  grounded  on  any  law,  but  on  a letter  of  the  King’s, 
in  which  he  charged  him  not  only  for  a confpiracy  to  raife 
rebellion,  but  for  being  engaged  in  the  Rye-plot ; of  all  which 
he  was  now  required  to  purge  himfelf  by  oath,  otherwife  the 
Council  would  hold  him  guilty  of  it,  and  proceed  accord- 
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1684  ingly.  He  was  not,  as  they  faid,  now  in  a criminal  Court 
upon  his  life,  but  before  the  Council,  who  did  only  fine  and 
imprifon.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  for  him  to  fay,  that  by  no 
law,  unlefs  it  was  in  a Court  of  Inquifition,  a man  could  be 
required  to  fwear  againft  himfelf,  the  temptation  to  perjury 
being  fo  ftrong  when  felf-prefervation  was  in  the  cafe,  that 
it  feemed  againft  all  law  and  religion  to  lay  fuch  a fnare 
in  a man’s  way.  But  to  anfwcr  all  this,  it  was  pretended  he 
was  not  now  on  his  life,  and  that  whatfoever  he  confefted 
was  not  to  be  made  ufe  of  againft  his  life  j as  if  the  ruin  of 
his  family,  which  confifted  of  nine  children,  and  perpetual 
imprifonment,  were  not  more  terrible,  efpecially  to  one  fo 
near  his  end  as  he  was,  than  death  it  felf.  But  he  had  to 
do  with  inexorable  men : So  he  was  required  to  take  this  oath 
within  two  days.  And  by  that  time,  he  not  being  able  to 
appear  before  the  Council,  a Committee  of  Council  was  fent 
to  tender  him  the  oath,  and  to  take  his  examination.  He 
told  them , he  was  not  able  to  fpeak  by  reafon  of  the  low 
ftate  of  his  health,  which  appeared  very  evidently  ro  them: 
For  he  had  almoft  died  while  they  were  with  him.  He  in 
general  protefted  his  innocence,  and  his  abhorrence  of  all 
defigns  againft  the  King,  or  the  Duke’s  life:  For  the  other 
interrogatories,  he  defired  they  might  be  left  with  him,  and 
he  would  confider  them.  They  perfifted  to  require  him  to 
take  his  oath:  But  he  as  firmly  refufed  it.  So,  upon  their 
report,  the  Council  conftrued  this  refufal  to  be  a confeflion : 
And  fined  him  6000  /.  and  ordered  him  to  lie  ftill  in  prifon 
till  it  was  paid.  After  this  it  was  thought  that  this  mat- 
ter was  at  an  end,  and  that  this  was  a final  fentence:  But 
he  was  ftill  kept  (hut  up,  and  denied  all  attendance  or  aflif- 
rance.  He  feemed  all  the  while  fo  compofed,  and  even  fo 
cheerful,  that  his  behaviour  looked  like  the  reviving  of  the 
Ipirit  of  the  nobleft  of  the  old  Greeks  or  Romans , or  rather 
of  the  primitive  Chr'tjiians , and  firft  Martyrs  in  thofe  beft 
days  of  the  Church.  But  the  Duke  was  not,  fatisfied  with 
all  this.  So  the  Miniftry  applied  their  arts  to  Tarras}  and 
the  other  prifoners,  threafning  them  with  all  the  extremities 
of  mifery,  if  they  would  not  witnefs  treafonable  matter  againft 
BailTte.  They  alfo  pra&ifed  on  their  wives,  and  frightning 
them  fet  them  on  their  hufbands.  In  conclufion,  they  gained 
what  had  been  fo  much  laboured  : Tarrasy  and  ope  Murrflty 
of  Phtlipfhaughy  did  depofe  fome  difeourfes  that  BatUie  had 
with  them  before  he  went  up  to  London , difpofing  them  to 
a rebellion.  In  thefe  they  fwelled  up  the  matter  Beyond 
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the  truth.  Yet  all  did  not  amount  to  a full  proof.  So  the  1684 
Minifters,  being  afraid  that  a Jury  might  pot  be  fo  eafy  as 
they  expected  , ordered  Carfiatris  confeflion  to  be  read 
in  Court,  not  as  an  evidence,  ("for that  had  been  promifedhim 
fhould  not  be  dope,)  but  as  that  which  would  fully  fatisfy 
the  Jury,  and  difpofe  them  to  believe  the  witneffes.  So  Bail-  And  his  «- 
he  was  hurried  on  to  a trial.  And  upon  the  evidence  he  wasccut'°n 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  executed  that  fame  day  : 

So  afraid  they  were  left  death  fhould  be  too  quick  for  them. 

He  was  very  little  difturbed  at  all  this:  His  languifhing  in 
fo  folitary  a manner  made  death  a very  acceptable  deliver- 
ance to  him.  He  in  his  laft  fpeech  fhewed,  that  in  feveral 
particulars  the  witpeffes  had  wronged  him:  He  ftill  denied 
all  knowledge  of  any  defign  againft  the  King’s  life,  or  the 
Duke’s ; and  denied  any  plot  againft  the  government:  He 

thought  it  was  lawful  for  fubjeds,  being  under  fuch  preffures, 
to  try  how  they  might  be  relieved  from  them : And  their 

defign  never  went  further : But  he  would  enter  into  no  par- 
ticulars. Thus  a learned,  and  a worthy  Gentleman,  after 
twenty  months  hard  ufage,  was  brought  to  fuch  a death, 
in  a way  fo  full  in  all  the  fteps  of  it  of  the  fpirit  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Courts  of  Inquifition,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
think  that  the  methods  taken  in  it  were  fuggefted  by  one 
well  ftudied,  if  not  pradifed  in  them.  The  only  excufe  that 
was  ever  pretended  for  this  infamous  profecution  was,  that  they 
were  fure  he  was  guilty  j and  that  the  whole  fecret  of  the 
negotiation  between  the  two  Kingdoms  was  trufted  to  him,- 
and  that,  fince  he  would  not  difeover  it,  all  methods  might 
be  taken  to  deftroy  him : Not  confidering  what  a precedent 
they  made  on  this  occafion,  by  which,  if  men  were  once 
poffeffed  of  an  ill  opinion  of  a man,  they  wece  to  fpare 
neither  artifice  nor  violence,  but  to  hunt  him  down  by  any 
means.  I have  been  perhaps  too  long  in  this  particular,  but 
the  cafe  was  fo  fingular,  and  my  relation  to  the  perfon  was  fo 
near,  and  my  value  for  him  was  fo  great , that  I hope  I need 
make  no  apology  for  it. 

In  this  I faw  how  ambition  couLd  corrupt  one  of  the  beft 
tempered  men  that  I had  ever  known : I mean  Lord  Perth,  who 
for  above  ten  years  together  feemed  to  me  incapable  of  an 
immoral  or  cruel  adion,  and  yet  was  now  deeply  engaged 
in  the  fbuleft  and  blackeft  of  crimes.  I had  not  now  feen 
him  for  two  years.  But  I hoped,  that  ftill  fome.good  im- 
preflLons  had  been  left  in  him : And  now , when  he 

jeame  to  London  to  be  made  Lord  Chancellor,  I had  a very 
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earned  meffage  from  him,  defiring  by  my  means  to  fee  Leigh- 
totm.  I thought,  that  angelical  man  might  have  awaken’d  in 
him  fome  of  thole  good  principles  which  he  feemed  once  to 
have,  and  which  were  now  totally  extinguilhed  in  him.  I writ 
fo  earnedly  to  Leightoun,  that  he  came  to  London.  Upon 
his  coming  to  me,  I was  amazed  to  fee  him  at  above  feven- 
ty  look  fo  frefh  and  well,  that  age  feemed  as  it  were  to  dand 
dill  with  him:  His  hair  was  dill  black,  and  all  his  motions 
were  lively:  He  had  the  fame  quicknefs  of  thought,  and 
drength  of  memory,  but  above  all  the  fame  heat  and  life  of 
devotion,  that  I had  ever  feen  in  him.  When  I took  notice 
to  him  upon  my  fird  feeing  him  how  well  he  looked,  he 
told  me,  he  was  very  near  his  end  for  all  that;  and  his 
work  and  journey  both  were  now  almod  done.  This  at  that 
time  made  no  great  imprelfion  on  me.  He  was  the  next 
day  taken  with  an  oppreflion , and  as  it  feemed  with  a cold 
and  with  ditches,  which  was  indeed  a plurify. 

, The  next  day  Leightoun  funk  fo,  that  both  fpeech  and 
fenfe  went  away  of  a fudden  : And  he  continued  panting 
about  twelve  hours  ; and  then  died  without  pangs  or  con- 
vulfions.  I was  by  him  all  the  while.  Thus  1 lod  him,  who 
had  been  for  fo  many  years  the  chief  guide  of  my  whole 
life.  He  had  lived  ten  years  in  Suffix,  in  great  privacy, 
dividing  his  time  wholly  between  dudy  and  retirement,  and 
the  doing  of  good:  For  in  the  parilh  where  he  lived, 
and  in  the  parifhes  round  about,  he  was  always  employed  in 
preaching,  and  in  reading  prayers.  He  didributed  all  he  had 
in  charities,  choofing  rather  to  have  it  go  thro’  other  peo- 
ple’s hand  than  his  own : For  I was  his  almoner  in  London. 
He  had  gathered  a well  chofen  library  of  curious,  as  well 
as  ufeful  books;  which  he  left  to  the  Diocefs  of  Dunblane , 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Clergy  there,  that  Country  being  ill  pro- 
vided with  books.  He  lamented  oft  to  me  the  dupidicy  that 
he  obferved  among  the  Commons  of  England,  who  feemed 
to  be  much  more  infenfible  in  the  matters  of  Religion,  than 
the  Commons  of  Scotland  were.  He  retained  dill  a peculiar 
inclination  to  Scotland:  And  if  he  had  feen  any  profped;  of 
doing  good  there,  he  would  have  gone  and  lived  and  died 
among  them.  In  the  fhort  time  that  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
were  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  hands,  that  Duke  had  been 
pofTeffed  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  moved  the 
King  to  write  to  him,  to  go,  and  at  lead  live  in  Scotland, 
if  he  would  not  engage  in  a Bifhoprick  there.  But  that  fell 
with  that  Duke’s  credit.  He  was  in  his  lad  years  turned  to  a 
2 greater 
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greater  leverity  againft  Popery  than  I had  imagined  a man  of  1684 
nis  temper,  and  of  his  largeneft  in  point  of  opinion,  wascapa- 
ble  of.  He  fpoke  of  the  corruptions,  of  the  fecular  fpirit,  and 
of  the  cruelty  that  appeared  in  that  Church,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary concern } and  lamented  the  fhameful  advances  that  we 
feemed  to  be  making  towards  Popery.  He  did  this  with  a 
tendernefs,  and  an  edge,  that  I did  not  expedt  from  fo  re- 
clufe  and  mortified  a man.  He  looked  on  the  State  the 
Church  of  England  was  in  with  very  melancholy  refle&ions, 
and  was  very  uneafy  at  an  expreflion  then  much  ufed,  that 
it  was  the  belt  conftituted  Church  in  the  world.  He  thought 
it  was  truly  fo,  with  relation  to  the  dodtrine,  the  worlhip, 
and  the  main  part  of  our  government.  But  as  to  the  ad- 
miniftration,  both  with  relation  to  the  Ecclefiaftical  Courts, 
and  the  paftoral  care,  he  looked  on  it  as  one  of  the  rnoft 
corrupt  he  had  ever  feen.  He  thought,  we  looked  like  a 
fair  carcafe  of  a body  without  a fpirit ; without  that  zeal,  that 
flridtnefs  of  life,  and  that  laborioufnefs  in  the  Clergy,  that 
became  us. 

There  were  two  remarkable  circumftances  in  his  death. 

He  ufed  often  to  fay,  that  if  he  were  to  choofe  a place  to 
die  in,  it  fhould  be  an  inn ; it  looking  like  a Pilgrim’s  go- 
ing home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all  as  an  inn,  and  who  was 
weary  of  the  noife  and  confufion  in  it.  He  added,  that  the 
officious  tendernefs  and  care  of  friends  was  an  entanglement 
to  a dying  man ; and  that  the  unconcerned  attendance  of 
thole  that  could  be  procured  in  fuch  a place  would  give  left 
difturbance.  And  he  obtained  what  he  defired ; for  he  died 
at  the  Bell  inn  in  Warwick- Lane.  Another  circumftance  was, 
that  while  he  was  Bilhop  in  Scotland , he  took  what  his  te- 
nants were  pleafed  to  pay  him:  So  that  there  was  a great 
arrear  due,  which  was  raifed  flowly  by  one  whom  he  left  in 
truft  with  his  affairs  there:  And  the  laft  payment  that  he 
could  expedt  from  thence  was  returned  up  to  him  about  fix 
weeks  before  his  death:  So  that  his  provifion  and  journey 

failed  both  at  once.  And  thus  in  the  feveral  parts  of  this 
hiftory  I have  given  a very  particular  account  of  every  thing 
relating  to  this  apoftolical  man*  whofe  life  I would  have 
writ,  if  I had  not  found  proper  places  to  bring  the  moft 
material  parts  of  it  within  this  work.  I reckon,  that  I owed 
this  to  that  perfect  friendlhip  and  fatherly  care  with  which 
he  had  always  treated  me. 

The  mentioning  his  death  leads  me  to  name  fome  other  The  promo- 
Clergymen  of  note,  that  died  in  this  and  in  the  former  J^°*sfomc 

7 L year. 
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1684  year.  Burnet  died  in  Scotland.  And  Rofs,  a poor,  ignorant, 
worthlefs  man,  but  in  whom  obedience  and  fury  were  fo 
eminent,  that  thefe  fupplied  all  other  defedts,  was  raifed  to 
be  the  Primate  of  that  Church : Which  was  indeed  a fad 

omen,  as  well  as  a flep  to  its  fall  and  ruin.  Steam , Arcb- 
bifhop  of  Tori,  died  in  the  eighty  fixth  year  of  his  age: 
He  was  a four  ill  tempered  man , and  minded  chiefly  the 
enriching  his  family.  He  was  fufpe&ed  of  Popery,  becaufe 
he  was  more  than  ordinarily  compliant  in  all  things  to  the 
Court,  and  was  very  zealous  for  the  Duke.  Dolben,  Bifhop  of 
Rocbejler,  fucceeded  him,  a man.  of  more  fpirit  than  difere- 
tion,  and  an  excellent  preacher,  but  of  a free  converfation, 
which  laid  him  open  to  much  cenfure  in  avitious  Court.  And 
indeed  he  proved  a much  better  Archbifhop  than  he  had 
been  a Bifhop.  Gunning  of  Ely  died  this  fummer,  a man  of 
great  reading : He  had  in  hipa  all  the  fubtilty , and  the 
difputing  humour  of  a fchoolman : And  he  ftudied  to  infufe 
that  into  all  thofe  who  were  formed  by  him.  He  was  ftridt 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life:  But  was  a dry  man,  and 
much  inclined  to  fuperftition.  He  had  a great  confufion  of 
things  in  his  head,  and  could  bring  nothing  into  method: 
So  that  he  was  a dark  and  perplexed  preacher.  His  fermons 
Were  full  of  Greek  and  Hebrew , and  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Fathers.  Y et  many  of  the  Ladies  of  a high  form  loved  to 
hear  him  preach:  Which  the  King  ufed  to  fay,  was  becaufe 
they  did  not  underftand  him.  Turner  fucceeded  him.  He 
had  been  long  in  the  Duke’s  family,  and  was  in  high  favour 
with  him-  He  was  a fincere  and  good  natured  man 
of  too  ouick  an  imagination,  and  too  defective  a judgment.' 
He  was  but  moderately  learned,  having  converfed  more  with 
men  than  with  books  : And  fo  he  was  not  able  to  do  the 
Puke  great  fervice.  But  he  was  fo  zealous  for  his  fucceflion, 
that  this  raifed  him  high  upon  no  great  flock  of  fufficiency! 
Qld  Morley,  Bifhop  of  Winchefier , died  this  winter,  in  the 
eighty  feventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  in  many  refipefts 
a very  eminent  man,  zealous  againfl  Popery,  and  yet  a great 
enemy  to  the  Diffenters:  He  was  confiderably  learned,  and 
had  a great  vivacity  of  thought:  But  he  was  too  foon’  pro- 
voked, and  too  little  mafler  of  himfelf  upon  thofe  occafions. 
Mew,  Bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  fucceeded  him:  He  had 
been  a Captain  during  the  wars,  and  had  been  Middletoun’s 
Secretary,  when  he  was  lent  to  command  the  infurredtion 
that  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  made  for  the  King  in  fifty 
three.  After  that  he  came  into  Orders:  And,  tho'  he  knew 
* very 
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very  little  of  Divinity,  or  of  any  other  learning,  and  was  1684 
weak  to  a childifh  degree,  yet  obfequioufnefs  and  zeal  raifed 
him  thro5  feveral  fteps  to  this  great  See.  Ken  fucceeded  him 
in  Bath  and  IV^Us;  a man  of  an  afcetick  courfe  of  life,  and 
yet  of  a very  lively  temper,  but  too  hot  and  fudden.  He 
had  a very  edifying  way  of  preaching:  But  it  was  more  apt 
to  move  the  paffions,  than  to  inftruft.  So  that  his  fermons 
were  rather  beautiful  than  folid:  Yet  his  way  in  them  was 
very  taking.  The  King  feemed  fond  of  him.  And  by  him 
and  Turner  the  Papifts  hoped,  that  great  progrefs  might  be 
made  in  gaining,  or  at  leaft  deluding  the  Clergy.  It  was 
obferved,  that  all  the  men  in  favour  among  the  Clergy 
were  unmarried;  from  whom,  they  hoped,  they  might  more 
probably  promife  themfelves  a difpolition  to  come  over  to 
them. 

The  profecution  of  the  DifTenters  was  carried  very  high  D*»by  and 
all  this  year:  They  were  not  only  proceeded  againft  for  go- 
ing  to  Conventicles,  but  for  not  going  to  Cfiurch,  and  for 
not  receiving  the  Sacrament;  the  laws  made  againft  Papifts 
with  relation  to  thofe  particulars  being  now  applied  to  them. 

Many  were  excommunicated,  and  ruined  by  the  profecutions. 

The  Earl  of  Danby,  for  all  his  fe  verity  againft  Lord  Shafts- 
bury  for  moving  in  the  King’s  bench  to  be  bailed^  tho5  com- 
mitted by  the  Lords  only  for  contempt,  yet  had  been  forc- 
ed to  move  often  for  his  being  let  out  upon  bail.  It  was 
certainly  a very  great  hardfhip  that  he  lay  under:  For  he 
had  been  now  five  years  in  the  Tower.  And  three  Parlia- 
ments had  fat.  The  two  laft  had  not  mentioned  him.  And 
now  a Parliament  feemed  out  of  fight.  Yet,  tho5  he  offer- 
ed a very  long  and  learned  argument  for  their  bailing  him, 
the  Judges  of  the  King’s  bench,  even  Sanders  himfelf,  were 
afraid  to  meddle  in  it.  But  Jefferies  was  bolder.  So  he  bailed 
him.  And  upon  the  fame  grounds  all  the  Popifh  Lords  were 
alfo  bailed.  Oates  was  profecuted  at  the  Duke’s  fuit  for  fcan- 
dalous  words:  Rogue  and  traitor  were  very  freely  beftowed  on 
the  Duke  by  him:  So  an  100000  /.  was  given,  which  (hut 
him  up  in  a perpetual  imprifonment,  till  they  faw  a fit  op- 
portunity to  carry  matters  further  againft  him.  The  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  Lord  Peterborough , and  fome  others,  brought 
actions  of  Scandalum  Magnatum  againft  thofe  who  in  the 
time  of  our  great  heat  had  fpoke  foul  things  of  them : And 
great  damages  were  given  by  obfequious  and  zealous  Juries. 

An  information  of  a higher  nature  was  brought  againft  Wil- 
liams, who,  tho5  he  was^  a worthlefs  man,  yet  w&s  for  his 

zeal 
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1684  zeal  chofen  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  two 
onTN-i  ]aft  Parliaments.  He  had  licenfed  the  printing  the  Votes, 
which  had  in  them  matters  of  fcandal  relating  to  fome  Lords. 
So  an  information  was  brought  againft  him : And  he  upon 
it  demurred  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Court.  This  was  driven 
on  purpofe  by  the  Duke’s  party,  to  cut  off  the  thoughts  of 
another  Parliament;  fince  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofcd,  that 
any  Houfe  of  Commons  could  bear  the  punching  the  Speaker 
for  obeying  their  orders. 

Some  re-  Jenkins  had  now  done  all  the  drudgery  that  the  Court  had 
moves  made  OCCafion  for  from  him:  And  beiDg  capable  to  ferve  them  in 
" ou"’  nothing  elfe,  he  was  difmift  from  being  Secretary  of  State: 
And  Godolphin,  one  of  the  Commiflioners  of  the  Treafury, 
fucceededhira.  Another  Commiffioner  of  theTreafury,  Deer- 
ing,  dying  at  the  fame  time,  the  Earl  of  Rocheftcr  hoped  to 
have  been  made  Lord  Treafurer.  He  had  loft  much  ground 
with  the  King.  And  the  whole  Court  hated  him,  by  raafon  of 
the  ftop  of  all  payments,  which  was  chiefly  imputed  to  him. 
Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  North  joined  their  intereft  to  bring 
in  two  other  Commiflioners  upon  him,  withqut  lo  much  as 
letting  him  know  of  it,  till  it  was  refolved  on.  Thefe  were 
Thynti  and  North.  This  laft  was  to  be  rewarded  for  his  fer- 
vice  during  his  Shrievalry  in  London.  Lord  Rochcfter  engaged 
both  the  Duke  and  the  Lady  Portfmouth  to  divert  this,  if  it 
was  poflible.  But  the  King  was  not  to  be  (haken.  So  he  re- 
folved to  quit  the  Treafury.  The  Earl  ofRadnorw&s  difeharged 
from  being  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Council,  where  he  had 
for  fome  years  ailed  a very  mean  part,  in  which  he  had 
loft  the  character  of  a fteady,  cynical,  Englijhman , which 
he  had  maintained  in  the  former  courfe  of  his  life.  And 


Lord  Rochejler  was  made  Lord  Prefident:  Which  being  a poft 
fuperior  in  rank,  but  much  inferior  both  in  advantage  and 
credit  to  that  he  held  formerly,  drew  a jeft  from  Lord  Ha- 
lifax that  may  be  worth  remembring  : He  faid,  he  had  heard 
of  many  kicked  down  flairs,  but  never  of  any  that  was  kickt 
up  flairs  before.  Godolphin  was  weary  of  the  drudgery  that 
lay  on  a Secretary  of  State.  He  chofe  rather  to  be  the  firft 
Commiffioner  of  the  Treafury.  And  he  was  made  a Baron. 
The  Earl  of  Middletonn , fon  to  him  that  had  governed  Scot- 
land, was  made  Secretary  of  State,  a man  of  a generous  tem- 
per, but  without  much  religion,  well  learned,  of  a good 
judgment,  and  a lively  apprehenfion. 

The  bom-  If  foreign  affairs  could  have  awaken’d  the  King,  the  French 

c/v  «8  °f  enough  this  fummer  in  order  to  it.  Befides  their  pof- 
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fefling  themfelves  of  Luxembourg , they  fent  a fleet  againft  1684 
Genoa  upon  no  fort  of  provocation,  but  becaufe  Genoa  would 
not  comply  with  fome  demands,  that  were  both  unjuft  and 
unreafonable : The  King  of  France  ordered  it  to  be  bombard- 
ed, hoping  that  in  that  confufion  he  might  by  landing  a. 
few  men  nave  made  himfelf  eafily  mafter  of  that  State. 

This  would  very  probably  have  fucceeded,  if  the  attempt 
had  been  made  upon  the  firft  confternation  they  were  in, 
when  the  bombardment  began.  But  the  thing  was  delayed  a 
day  or  two.  And  by  that  time  the  Genoefe  not  only  re- 
covered themfelves  out  of  their  firft  fright  5 but  putting  them- 
felves in  order,  they  were  animated  with  that  indignation  and 
fury  that  they  beat  off  the  French  with  a courage  that  was 
not  expe&ed  from  them.  Such  an  affault,  that  looked  liker 
the  violence  of  a robber,  than  the  attack  of  one  that  would 
obferve  forms  in  his  conquefts,  ought  to  have  provoked  all 
Princes,  efpecially  fuch  as  were  powerful  at  fea,  to  have 
joined  againft  a Prince,  who  by  thefe  practices  was  become 
the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  But  we  were  now  purfuing 
other  defigns,  from  which  it  was  refolved  that  nothing  from 
beyond  fea  ftiould  divert  us. 

After  the  King  had  kept  Tangier  about  twenty  years,  and  Tangier 
had  been  at  a valt  charge  in  making  a mole  before  it,  m 
which  feveral  fets  of  undertakers  had  failed  indeed  in  the 
main  defigns,  but  had  fucceeded  well  in  the  enriching  of 
themfelves,  and  the  work  was  now  brought  near  perfecti- 
on, which  feemed  to  give  us  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean ; 

He,  to  deliver  himfelf  from  that  charge,  fent  Lord 
Dartmouth  with  a fleet  to  deftroy  all  the  works,  and  to  bring 
home  all  our  men.  The  King,  when  he  communicated  this 
to  the  Cabinet  Council,  charged  them  to  be  fecret.  But  it 
was  believed,  that  he  himfelffpoke  of  it  to  the  Lot  & Arlington, 
and  that  Lord  Arlington  told  it  to  the  Portugal  Ambaffador : 

For  the  Ambaffador  took  fire  upon  itj  and  defired,  that,  if  the 
King  was  weary  of  keeping  it,  he  would  reftore  it  to  his 
Mafter:  And  he  undertook  to  pay  a great  film  for  the  charge 
the  King  had  been  at,  all  thefe  years  that  he  had  it.  But 
the  King  believed,  that  as  the  money  would  never  be  paid, 
fo  the  King  of  Portugal  would  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain that  place  againft  the  Moors : So  that  it  would  fall  in 
their  hands,  and  by  that  means  prove  too  important  to  com- 
mand the  Straits.  The  thing  was  boldly  denied  by  the  Mi- 
nifters,  when  preffed  by  the  Ambaffador  upon  the  fubjeCt. 

Lord  Dartmouth  executed  the  defign  as  he  was  ordered.  So 
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an  end  was  put  to  our  poffefling  that  pl^ce.  This  was  done 
only  to  fave  charge,  that  the  Court  might  hold  out  the 
longer  without  a Parliament.  So  the  Republick  of  Genoa , 
feeing  that  we  would  not,  and  that  without  us  the  Dutch  could 
not  undertake  their  protection,  were  forced  to  make  a very 
abjeCt  compliment  to  the  King  of  France  ; if  any  thing  could 
be  abjedt,  that  was  necelfary  to  fave  their  Country.  The 
Doge  and  fome  of  the  Senators  were  fent  .to  VerfatUes  to  aik 
the  King  pardon,  tho’  it  was  not  eafy  to  tell  for  what;  un- 
lefs  it  was,  becaufe  they  prefumed  to  refill  his  invafion.  I 
Jiapned  to  be  at  Farts  when  the  Doge  was  there.  One  fay- 
ing of  his  was  much  repeated : When  all  the  glory  of  Ver- 
fatlles  was  fet  open  to  him,  and  the  flatterers  of  the  Court 
were  admiring  every  thing,  he  feemed  to  look  at  them  with 
the  coldnefs  that  became  a perfon  who  was  at  the  head  of 
a free  Common  Wealth:  And  when  he  was  afked,  if  the 
things  he  faw  were  not  very  extraordinary,  he  faid,  the 
moll  extraordinary  thing  that  he  faw  was,  that  he  faw  him- 
felf  there.  , - . f 

The  affairs  of  Holland  were  much  broken:  The  Prince  of 
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Orange  and  the  Town  of  Amfterdam  were  in  very  ill  terms 
by  the  French  management,  to  which  Chudletgh  the  Englijh 
Envoy  joined  his  llrength,  to  fuch  a degree  of  infolence, 
that  he  offered  perfonal  affronts  to  the  Prince ; who  upon 
that  would  fee  him  no  more:  Yet  the  Prince  was  not  con- 
fidered  enough  at  our  Court  to  get  Chudletgh  to  be  recalled 
upon  it.  The  Town  of  Amfterdam  went  fo  far,  that  a mo- 
tion was  made  of  fetting  up  the  Prince  of  Frtezeland  as  their 
Statholder:  And  he  was  invited  to  come  to  their  Town  in 
order  to  it.  But  the  Prince  of  Orange  prevented  this  by 
coming  to  a full  agreement  with  that  Town.  So  he  and 
his  Princels  were  invited  thither:  And  that  mifunderltanding 
was  removed,  or  at  lead  laid  afleep  for  that  time.  The  war 
of  Hungary  went  on  with  flow  fuccefs  on  the  Emperor’s  fide: 
He  was  poor,  and  his  revenue  was  exhaufted,  fo  that  he  could 
not  prels  fo  hard  upon  the  Turks , as  he  might  have  done 
with  advantage;  for  they  were  in  great  confufion.  The 
King  of  Poland  had  married  a French  wife:  And  Ihe  had  a 
great  afcendant  over  him:  And  not  being  able  to  get  her 
family  raifed  in  France , Ihe  had  turned  that  King  to  the 
Emperor’s  interells.  So  that  he  had  the  glory  of  railing  the 
fiege  of  Vienna.  The  French  faw  their  error;  and  were  now 
ready  to  purchafe  her  at  any  rate:  So  that  all  the  reft  pf 
that  poor  King’s  inglorious  life,  after  that  great  aCtion  at 
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Vienna,  was  a perpetual  going  backwards  and  forwards  be-  *684 
tween  the  interefts  of  France  and  (Sienna-,  which  depended 
entirely  upon  the  fecret  negotiations  of  the  Court  of  France 
with  his  Queen,  as  they  came  to  her  terms,  or  as  they  did 
not  quite  comply  with  them. 

The  mifunderftanding  between  the  Court  of  Rome  and 
France  went  on  ftill.  The  Pope  declared  openly  for  the 
Houfe  of  Aujlria  againft  the  Turk-,  and  made  great  returns  of 
money  into  Germany.  He  engaged  the  Venetians  into  the 
alliance.  He  found  alfo  fault  with  many  of  the  proceedings 
in  France,  with  relation  to  the  Regale.  And  now  the  tables 
were  turned : The  Jejuits,  who  were  wont  to  value  them- 

felves  on  their  dependance  on  the  Court  of  Rome,  were  now 
wholly  jn  the  interefts  of  France-,  for  they  refolved  to  be  on 
the  ftronger  fide : And  the  Janjenijls,  whom  Rome  had  treat- 
ed very  ill , and  who  were  looked  on  as  the  molt  zealous 
alfertors  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallicdn  Church , were  now 
the  men  that  admired  the  Pope,  and  declared  for  him.  The 
perfection  of  the  Proteftants  went  on  ftill  in  France:  And 
no  other  care  was  had  of  them  here,  but  that  we  ftieltred 
them,  and  fo  tad  great  numbers  of  them  coming  over  to 
11s.  A quarrel  was  in  debate  between  the  Englijh  and 
Dutch  Eajl-Iruiia  company.  The  Dutch  had  a mind  to  drive 
ns  out  of  Bantam ; for  they  did  not  love  to  fee  the  Englijh 
fettle  fo  near  Batavia.  So  they  engaged  the  old  King  of 
Bantam  into  a war  with  his  fon,  who  was  in  polfelfion  of 
Bantam:  And  the  fon  was  (imported  by  the  Englijh.  But 
the  old  King  drove  out  his  fon  by  the  help  that  the  Dutch 
gave  him : And  he  drove  out  the  Englijh  likewife,  as  having 
efpoufed  his  fon’s  rebellion  againft  him;  tho’  we  underftood 
it,  that  he  had  refigned  the  Kingdom  to  his  fon , but  that 
by  the  inftigation  of  the  Dutch  he  had  now  invaded  him. 

It  is  certain,  our  Court  laid  up  this  in  their  heart,  as  that 
upon  which  they  would  lay  the  foundation  of  a new  war  with 
the  States,  as  foon  as  we  ihould  be  in  condition  to  under- 
take it.  The  EjaJl-India  company  f^w  this,  and  that  the 
Court  prefled  them  to  make  publick  remonftrances  upon  it, 
which  gave  a jealoufy  of  an  ill  defign  under  it:  So  they  re- 
folved to  proceed  rather  in  a very  flow  negotiation,  than  in 
any  thing  that  might  give  a handle  to  a rupture. 

I mult  now  mix  in  fomewhat  with  relation  to  my  felf,Thch«d- 
tho’  that  may  feem  too  inconfiderable  to  be  put  into  a feries  o fJJiTh Jrh mil " 
matters  of  luch  importance.  But  it  is  necelfary  to  give  fome'vuh- 
account  of  that  which  fee  me  at  liberty  to  go  round  l'omc 
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1684  parts  of  Europe , and  to  flay  for  fome  years  out  of  England. 

I preached  a ledture  at  St.  Clements  on  the  Thurfdays : But 
after  the  Lord  Rujfeh  death  the  King  fent  an  order  to  Dr. 
Hafcard , then  Redtor  of  the  parifh,  to  difcharge  me  from 
it.  I continued  at  the  Rolls,  avoiding  very  cautioufly  every 
thing  that  related  to  the  publick : For  I abhorred  the  mak- 
ing the  pulpit  a ftage  for  venting  of  paflion,  or  for  the  ferv- 
ing  ofinterefts.  There  was  a parifh  in  London  vacant,  where 
the  election  lay  in  the  inhabitants:  And  it  was  probable  it 
would  have  fallen  on  mej  tho'  London  was  in  fo  divided  a 
flate,  that  every  thing  was  managed  by  the  flrength  of  par- 
ties. Yet  the  King,  apprehending  the  choice  might  have 
fallen  on  me , fent  a meffage  to  them , to  let  them  know, 
he  would  take  it  amifs  if  they  chofe  me.  Old  Sir  Harbotle 
Grimfione  lived  flill  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Court: 
When  the  fifth  of  November , being  gunpowder  treafon  day, 
came,  in  which  we  had  always  fermons  at  the  Chapel  of 
the  Rolls,  I beg’d  the  Mafter  of  the  Rolls  to  excufe  me 
then  from  preaching ; for  that  day  led  one  to  preach  againft 
Popery,  and  it  was  indecent  not  to  do  it.  He  faid,  he 
would  end  his  life  as  he  had  led  it  all  along,  in  an  open 
deteflation  of  Popery.  So,  fince  I law  this  could  not  be  avoided, 
tho’  I had  not  meddled  with  any  point  of  Popery  for  above 
a year  together,  I refolved,  fince  I did  it  fo  feldom,  to  do 
it  to  purpofe.  I chofe  for  my  text  thefe  words:  Save  me 
from  the  lion's  mouth , thou  hafi  heard  me  from  the  horns  of 
the  unicorns.  I made  no  refledtion  in  my  thoughts  on  the 
lion  and  unicorn , as  being  the  two  fupporters  of  the  King's 
fcutcheon:  (For  I ever  hated  all  points  of  that  fort,  as 
a profanation  of  Scriptures :)  But  I fhewed  how  well  Popery 
might  be  compared  to  the  lion's  mouth,  then  open  to  de- 
vour us:  And  I compared  our  former  deliverance  from  the 
extremities  of  danger  to  the  being  on  the  horn  of  a rhino- 
ceros. And  this  leading  me  to  the  fubjedt  of  the  day,  I men- 
tioned that  wifh  of  King  James  the  firfl  againft  any  of  his 
pofterity  that  fhould  endeavour  to  bring  that  religion  in 
among  us.  This  was  immediately  carried  to  the  Court.  But 
it  only  raifed  more  anger  againft  me,-  for  nothing  could 
be  made  of  it.  They  talked  moft  of  the  choice  of  the  text, 
as  levelled  againft  the  King's  coat  of  arms.  That  had  never 
been  once  in  my  thoughts.  Lord  Keeper  North  diverted  the 
King  from  doing  any  thing  on  the  account  of  my  fermon. 
And  fo  the  matter  flept  till  the  end  of  the  term.  And  then 
North  writ  to  the  Mafter  of  the  Rolls,  that  the  King  conir- 
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dered  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls  as  one  of  his  own  Chapels:  1684 
And,  fince  he  looked  on  me  as  a perfon  difaffe&ed  to  his  go- 
vernment,  and  had  for  that  reafon  difmifled  me  from  his  own 
fervicc,  he  therefore  required  him  not  to  fuffer  me  to  ferve 
any  longer  in  that  Chapel.  And  thus  all  my  fervice  in  the 
Church  was  now  ftopt.  For  upon  fuch  a publick  declara- 
tion made  againft  me,  it  was  not  fit  for  any  Clergyman  to 
make  ufe  of  my  alfiftance  any  more.  And  by  thefe  means  I was 
fet  at  liberty  by  the  procurement  of  my  enemies.  So  that 
I did  not  abandon  my  poft,  either  out  of  fear,  or  out  of 
any  giddinefs  to  ramble  about  Europe.  But,  being  now  un- 
der luch  publick  marks  of  jealoufy,  and  put  out  of  a capa- 
city of  ferving  God  and  the  Church  in  the  way  of  my  func- 
tion, it  feemed  a prudent  and  a decent  thing  for  me  to  with- 
draw my  felf  from  that  fury,  which  I faw  was  working  fo 
ftrongly,  and  in  fo  many  repeated  infiances,  againft  me. 

Thefe  difgraces  from  the  Court  were  the  occafion  of  my 
going  out  of  England-,  which  both  preferved  me  from  what  I 
had  reafon  to  apprehend,  when  the  Duke,  by  the  change  that 
hapned  foon  after,  might  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  me 
feel  all  that  difpleafure,  which  had  been  growing  upon  him 
in  a courfe  of  fo  many  years  againft  me;  and  it  alfo  put  me 
in  a way  to  do  the  greateft  fervices  I was  capable  of,  both 
to  the  intereft  of  religion,  and  of  thefe  Nations.  So  that 
what  was  intended  as  a mifchief  to  me  proved  my  preferva- 
tion.  My  employment  at  the  Rolls  would  have  fallen  in 
courfe  within  a month , if  the  Court  had  delayed  the  put- 
ting me  from  it  in  fuch  an  open  manner;  for  that  worthy 
man.  Sir  Harbotle  Grimflone,  died  about  Chrijlmas.  Nature 
funk  all  at  once,  he  being  then  eighty  two:  He  died,  as 
he  had  lived,  with  great  piety  and  refignation  to  the  will  of 
God. 

There  were  two  famous  trials  in  Michaelmas  term : Three  Trials  for 
women  came  and  depofed  againft  Rofwell , a Prefbyterian  'ftlfwJltuii 
preacher,  treafonable  words  that  be  had  delivered  at  a Con- 
venticle.  They  fwore  to  two  or  three  periods,  in  which 
they  agreed  fo  exaftly  together  , that  there  was  not  the 
fmalleft  variation  in  their  depofitions.  Rofwell  on  the  other 
hand  made  a ftrong  defence:  He  proved,  that  the  witneifes  were 
leud  and  infamous  perfons.  He  proved,  that  he  had  always 
been  a loyal  man,  even  in  Cromwell’s  days;  that  he  prayed 
conftantly  for  the  King  in  his  family,  and  that  in  his  fe r- 
rnons  he  often  infilled  on  the  obligations  to  loyalty.  And 
as  for  that  fermon,  in  which  the  witneifes  fwore  he  deli- 
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1684  tered  thofe  words,  he  fhewed  what  his  text  was,  which  the 
v/YV  witnefTes  could  not  remember,  as  they  remembred  nothing 
elfe  in  his  fcrmon  befides  the  words  they  had  depofed.  That 
text,  and  his  ferrtion  upon  it,  had  no  relation  to  any  fuch 
matter.  ' Several  witnefTes  who  heard  the  fermon , and  Tome 
who  writ  it  in  fhort  hand,  declared,  he  faid  no  fuch  words, 
nor  any  thing  to  that  purpofe.  He  offered  his  own  notes 
to  prove  this  further:  But  no  regard  was  had  to  them.  The 
women  could  not  prove  by  any  circumftatice  that  they  were 
at  his  meeting;  or  that  any  perfon  faw  them  there  on  that 
day.  The  words  they  fwore  againft  him  were  fo  grofs,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  imagined  any  man  in  his  wits  could  ex- 
prefs  himfelf  fo,  were  he  ever  fo  wickedly  fet,  before  a mix- 
ed affembly.  It  was  alfo  urged,  that  it  was  highly  impro- 
bable, that  three  women  could  remember  fo  long  a period 
upon  one  fingle  hearing ; and  that  they  fhould  all  remember 
it  fo  exa&ly,  as  to  agree  in  the  fame  depofition.  He  of- 
fered to  put  the  whole  upon  this  iffue:  He  would  pro- 
nounce a period,  as  long  as  that  which  they  had  fworn,  with 
his  ufual  tone  of  voice  with  which  he  preached,  and  then 
leave  it  to  them  to  repeat  it,  if  they  could.  I fet  down  all 
this  defence  more  particularly,  that  it  may  appear  what  a 
fpirit  was  in  that  time,  when  a verdidt  could  be  brought  in 
upon  fuch  an  evidence,  and  againft  fuch  a defence.  Jefferies 
urged  the  matter  with  his  ordinary  vehemence:  He  laid  it 
for  a foundation,  that  all  preaching  at  Conventicles  was  trea- 
fonable,  and  that  this  ought  to  difpofe  the  Jury  to  believe 
any  evidence  whatfoever  upon  that  head,  and  that  here  were 
three  pofitive  concurring  witnefTes:  So  the  Jury  brought  him 
in  guilty.  And  there  was  a fhameful  rejoycing  upon  this. 
It  was  thought,  now  Conventicles  would  be  all  iupprefTed  by 
it,-  fince  any  perfon  that  would  witnefs  that  treafonable  words 
were  delivered  at  them  would  be  believed,  how  improbable 
foever  it  might  be.  But  when  the  importance  of  the  words 
came  to  be  examined , by  men  learned  in  the  law,  they  were 
found  not  to  be  treafon  by  any  ftatute.  So  Rojwell  moved 
for  an  arreft  of  judgment,  till  Counfel  fhould  be  heard  to 
that  point,  whether  the  words  were  treafon,  or  not.  In  Sid- 
ney's cafe  they  refufed  to  grant  that,  unlefs  he  would  firft 
confefs  the  fadt.  And,  tho’  that  was  much  cenfured,  yet  it  was 
more  doubtful,  whether  Council  ought  to  be  heard  after  the 
Jury  had  brought  in  the  verdidl.  But  the  King  was  fo 
put  out  of  countenance  with  the  many  ftories  that  were 
Drought  him  of  his  witnefTes,  that  the  Attorney  General  had 
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orders  to  yield  to  the  arreft  of  judgment;  tho'  it  had  been  1684 
more  to  the  King’s  honour  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  bufi-  '-''"V'v-/ 
nefs  by  a pardon.  It  was  thought  a good  point  gained,  which 
might  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  fubjedt,  to  allow  that  a 
point  of  law  might  be  argued  after  convidtion.  The  impu- 
dence of  this  verdidfc  was  the  more  fhameful,  fince,  tho’  we 
had  a Popilh  fucceffor  in  view,  here  was  a precedent  made, 
by  which  pofitive  witneffes,  fwearing  to  any  thing  as  faid  in 
a fermon,  were  to  be  believed  againft  fo  many  probabilities, 
and  fo  much  proof  to  the  contrary;  which  might  have  been 
at  another  time  very  fatal  to  the  Clergy. 

The  other  trial  was  of  more  importance  to  the  Court. 

In  Armflrong’s  pocket,  when  he  was  taken,  a letter  was  found 
writ  by  Hates , a Banquier  in  London,  diredted  to  another 
name,  which  was  believed  a feigned  one:  In  it  credit  was 
given  him  upon  Hates' s correfpondent  in  Holland  for  money : 

He  was  defired  not  to  be  too  lavifh : And  he  was  promifed, 
that  he  fhould  be  fupplied  as  he  needed  it.  Here  was  an 
abetting  of  a man  outlawed  for  treafon.  Much  pains  was 
taken  on  Hates , both  by  perfuafion  and  threatning,  to  induce 
him  to  difeover  that  whole  cabal  of  men , that,  it  feemed, 
joined  in  a common  purfe  to  lupply  thofe  who  had  fled  be- 
yond fea  on  the  account  of  the  plot.  And  they  hoped  to 
know  all  Monmouth' s friends;  and  either  to  have  attainted 
them,  or  at  leaft  to  have  fined  them  feverely  for  it.  But 
Hates  fhewed  a fidelity  and  courage  far  beyond  what  could 
have  been  expedted  from  fuch  a man : So  he  was  brought 
to  a trial.  He  made  a ftrong  defence.  The  letter  was  not 
exadtly  like  his  hand.  It  was  not  addreffed  to  Armjlrong, 
but  to  another  perfon,  from  whom  he  perhaps  had  it.  No 
entry  was  made  of  it  in  his  books  , nor  of  any  fum  paid 
in  upon  it.  But  his  main  defence  was,  that  a Banquier  ex- 
amined into  no  perfon’s  concerns ; and  therefore,  when  money 
or  good  fecurity  was  brought  him,  he  gave  bills  of  exchange, 
or  letters  of  credit,  as  they  were  defired.  Jefferies  prefled 
the  Jury,  in  his  impetuous  way,  to  find  Hates  guilty  of  high 
treafon ; becaufe,  tho’  there  was  not  a witnefs  againft  Hates, 
but  only  prefumptions  appeared  upon  the  proof,  yet,  Jef- 
feries faid,  it  was  proved  by  two  witneffes  that  the  letter  was 
found  in  Armjlrong’s  pocket ; and  that  was  fufficient,  the  reft 
appearing  by  circumftances.  Tht  little  difference  between 
the  writing  in  the  letter  and  his  ordinary  hand,  was  faid 
to  be  only  a feint  to  hide  it,  which  made  him  the  more 
guilty.  He  required  the  Jury  to  bring  him  in  guilty:  And 
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1(584  raid,  that  the  King’s  life  and  fafety  depended  upon  this  trial: 
L/yv  So  that  if  they  did  it  not,  they  expofed  the  King  to  a new 
Rye-Plot ; with  other  extravagancies,  with  which  his  fury 
prompted  him.  But  a Jury  of  merchants  could  not  be 
wrought  up  to  this  pitch.  So  he  was  acquitted,  which  mor- 
tified the  Court  a little:  For  they  had  reckoned,  that  now 
Juries  were  to  be  only  a point  of  form  in  a trial,  and  that 
they  were  always  to  find  bills  as  they  were  dire&ed. 

Strange  A trial  in  a matter  of  blood  came  on  after  this.  A Gen- 
anfv'r^u  ^eman  a no^e  family  being  at  a publick  fupper  with 
becoming  a much  company,  fome  hot  words  pafl  between  him  and  an- 
K,1,g'  other  Gentleman,  which  raifed  a fudden  quarrel,  none  but 
three  perfons  being  engaged  in  it.  Swords  were  drawn,  and 
one  was  killed  out-right:  But  it  was  not  certain  by  whole 
hand  he  was  killed : So  the  other  two  were  both  indited  up- 
on it.  The  proof  did  not  carry  it  beyond  manflaughter, 
no  marks  of  any  precedent  malice  appearing.  Yet  the  young 
Gentleman  was  prevailed  on  to  confefs  the  indidlment,  and 
to  let  fentence  pafs  on  him  for  murder;  a pardon  being  pro- 
mifed  him  if  he  fhould  do  fo,  and  he  being  threatned  with 
the  utmoft  rigour  of  the  law  if  he  flood  upon  his  defence. 
After  the  fentence  had  pafl,  it  appeared  on  what  defign  he 
had  been  pradtifed  on.  It  was  a rich  family,  and  not  well  af- 
fedled  to  the  Court:  So  he  was  told  that  he  mufl  pay  well 
for  his  pardon:  And  it  cofl  him  16000  l-t  of  which  the  King 
had  the  one  half,  the  other  half  being  divided  between  two 
Ladies  that  were  in  great  favour.  It  is  a very  ill  thing  for 
Princes  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  prevailed  on  by  importu- 
nities to  pardon  blood,  which  cries  for  vengeance.  Yet  an 
eafmefs  to  importunity  is  a feeblenefs  of  good  nature,  and 
fo  is  in  it  felf  lefs  criminal.  But  it  is  a monflrous  per- 
verting of  juflice,  and  a deflroying  the  chief  end  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  prefervation  of  the  people,  when  their 
blood  is  fet  to  fale ; and  that  not  as  a compenfation  to  the 
family  of  the  perfon  murdered,  but  to  the  Prince  himfelf, 
and  to  fome  who  are  in  favour  with  him  upon  unworthy  ac- 
counts: And  it  was  robbery  if  the  Gentleman  was  innocent. 

Another  thing  of  a flrange  nature  hapned  about  this  time. 
The  Earl  of  Clancarty  in  Ireland , when  he  died,  had  left  his 
Lady  the  guardian  of  his  children.  It  was  one  of  the  no- 
blefl  and  richefl  families  of  the  Irijh  Nation,  which  had  al- 
ways been  Papifts.  But  the  Lady  was  a Proteftant.  And 
(he,  being  afraid  to  trull  the  education  of  her  fon  to  Ire- 
land t tho’  in  Proteftant  hands,  conlidering  the  danger  he 
z might 
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might  be  in  from  his  kindred  of  that  religion,  brought  him  1684 
over  to  Oxford , and  put  him  in  Fell’s  hands,  who  was  both  ' 

Bilhop  of  Oxford  and  Dean  of  Chrift  Church  $ where  {he 
reckoned  he  would  be  fafe.  Lord  Clancarty  had  an  uncle. 

Coll.  Maccarty , who  was  in  moft  things,  where  his  religion 
was  not  concerned,  a man  of  honour.  So  he,  both  to  per- 
vert his  nephew,  and  to  make  his  own  court,  got  the  King 
to  write  to  the  Bilfhop  of  Oxford  to  let  the  young  Lord  come 
up,  and  fee  the  diverfions  of  the  Town  in  the  Chr'tflmas  time,* 
to  which  the  Bifhop  did  too  eafily  confent.  When  he  came 
to  Town,  he,  being  then  at  the  age  of  confent,  was  mar- 
ried to  one  of  the  Lord  Sunderland’s  daughter.  And  fo  he 
broke  thro’  all  his  education , and  foon  after  turned  Papift. 

Thus  the  King  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  made  an  inftrument  in 
one  of  the  greateft  of  crimes,  the  taking  an  infant  out  of  the 
hand  of  a guardian,  and  marrying  him  fecretlyj  againft 
which  the  laws  of  all  nations  have  taken  care  to  provide 
very  effe&ually.  But  this  leads  me  into  a further  view  of 
the  defigns  at  Court. 

The  Earl  of  Rochefier  grew  weary  of  the  infignificant  place 
of  President,  which  procured  him  neither  confidence  nor  de- 
pendance.  And,  fince  the  government  of  Ireland  was  the 
greateft.poft  next  to  the  Treafury,  he  obtained  by  the  Duke’s 
favour  to  be  named  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  King 
feemed  to  be  founeafy  with  him,  that  he  was  glad  to  fend  him 
away  from  the  Court.  And  the  King  intended  to  begin  in  his 
perfon  a new  method  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  For- 
merly the  Lords  Lieutenants  were  Generals  of  the  army,  as 
well  as  the  Governors  of  the  Kingdom.  Their  intereft  ia 
recommending  to  polls  in  the  army,  and  the  giving  the 
commiffions  for  them,  brought  the  army  into  their  depen- 
dance,  and  encrealed  the  profits  of  their  Secretaries.  It  was 
now  fuggefted  by  Lord  Sunderland \ that  this  was  too  much 
in  one  perfon : And  therefore  he  propofed,  that  there  (hould 
be  a General  of  the  army,  independent  on  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  who  (houLd  be  a check  upon  him : When  there 

were  but  a few  troops  kept  up  there,  it  might  be  more  rca- 
fonable  to  leave  them  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  hands : But 
now  that  an  army  was  kept,  it  feemed  too  much  to  put 
that,  as  well  as  the  civil  adminiftration  of  the  Kingdom, 
into  the  power  of  one  man.  In  this  the  Earl  of  Sunderland1  sde- 
fignwas,  to  keep  that  Kingdom  in  a dependance  upon  himfelf, 

And  he  told  the  King,  that  if  he  thought  that  was  a good 
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1684  maxim  for  the  government  of  Ireland,  he  ought  to  begin  it 
ootn_>  when  a creature  of  his  own  was  fent  thither,  who  had  not 
fuch  a right  to  difpute  points  of  that  kind  with  him,  as  an- 
cient noblemen  might  pretend  to.  Lord  Rochefier  was  much 
mortified  with  this.  He  faid,  the  chief  Governor  of  Ireland 
could  not  be  anfwerable  for  the  peace  of  that  Kingdom,  if 
the  army  was  not  in  a dependancc  on  him.  Yet  little  re- 
gard was  had  to  all  that  he  could  objeft  to  this  new  me- 
thod,* for  the  King  feemed  to  be  the  more  pleafed  with  it, 
becaufe  it  affli&ed  him  fo  much.  The  firft  inftance,  in  which 
the  King  intended  to  begin  the  immediate  dependance  of 
the  Irijh  army  on  himfcl/,  was  not  fo  well  chofen,  as  to  make 
it  generally  acceptable:  For  it  was,  that  Coll.  Maccarty  was 
to  have  a regiment  there.  He  had  a regiment  in  the  French 
fervice  for  feveral  years,  and  was  called  home  upon  that  ap* 
pearance  that  we  had  put  on  of  engaging  with  tne  allies  in  a 
war  with  France  in  the  year  1678.  The  Popifh  plot  had  kept  the 
King  from  employing  him  for  fomc  years,  in  which  the  Court 
was  in  fome  management  with  the  Nation.  But  now  that  being  at 
an  end,  the  King  intended  to  employ  him,  upon  this  ac- 
ceptable fervice  he  had  done  with  relation  to  nis  nephew. 
The  King  fpoke  of  it  to  Lord  Halifax:  And  he,  as  he  tpld 
me,  alked  the  King , if  he  thought  that  was  to  govern  ac- 
cording to  law.  The  King  anfwered,  he  was  not  tied  up 
by  the  laws  of  Ireland , as  he  was  by  the  laws  of  England. 
Lord  Halifax  offered  to  argue  that  point  with  any  perfon 
that  afferted  it  before  him:  He  faid,  that  army  was  raifed 
by  a Proteftant  Parliament,  to  fecure  the  Proteftant  intereft: 
And  would  the  King  give  occafion  to  any  to  fay,  that  where 
his  hands  were  not  bound  up,  he  would  fhew  all  the  favour 
he  could  to  the  Papifts?  The  King  anfwered,  he  did  not 
trouble  himfelf  with  what  people  faid,  or  would  fay.  Lord 
Haltfax  replied  to  this,  that  it  was  a juft  piece  of  greatnefs 
in  the  King  not  to  mind  what  his  enemies  faid  ; but  he  hoped 
he  would  never  defpife  what  his  friends  faid , efpecially  when 
they  feemed  to  have  reafon  on  their  fide:  And  he  wifhed 
the  King  would  choofe  rather  to  make  up  Maccarty’ s Ioffes 
for  his  fervice  in  penfions , and  other  favours,  than  in  a 
way  that  would  raife  fo  much  clamour  and  jealoufy.  In  all 
this  Lord  Halifax  only  offered  his  advice  to  the  King,  up- 
on the  King’s  beginning  the  difeourfe  with  him.  Yet  the 
King  told  it  all  to  Maccarty  who  came  and  expoftulated  the 
matter  with  that  Lord.  So  he  faw  by  that  how  little  fafe  a 
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man  was,  who  fpoke  freely  to  the  King,  wh$n  he  crolTed 
the  King’s  fiwn  inclinations. 

There  was  a great  expectation  in  the  Court  of  France , 
that  at  this  time  the  King  would  declare  himfetf  a Papift. 
They  did  not  keep  the  fecret  very  carefully  there:  For  the 
Archbilhop  of  Rbeims  had  faid  to  my  felf,  that  the  King 
.was  as  much  theirs  as  his  brother  was,  only  he  had  not 
lb  much  confcience.  This  I reported  to  Lord  Halifax 
to  tell  the  King.  Whether  he  did  it,  or  not,  1 know  not* 
But  it  was  written  over  at  this  time  from  Paris , that  the 
King  of  France  had  faid  at  his  levee,  or  at  table,  that  a 
great  thing  would  quickly  break  out  in  England  with  relati- 
on to  religion.  The  occafion  of  that  was  afterwards  better 
known.  One  of  our  Eafl-India  Ihips  had  brought  over  one 
of  the  MilTionaries  of  Siam , who  was  a man  of  a warm  ima- 
gination, and  who  talked  of  his  having  converted  and  bap- 
tized many  thoufands  in  that  Kingdom.  He  was  well 
received  at  Court:  And  the  King  diverted  himfelf  with  hear- 
ing him  relate  the  adventures,  and  other  palfages  of  his  tra- 
vels. Upon  this  encouragement  he  defired  a private  audience ; 
in  which  in  a very  inflamed  fpeech,  and  with  great  vehe-r 
mence,  he  prelfed  the  King  to  return  into  the  bofom  of 
the  Church.  The  King  entertained  this  civilly,  and  gave 
him  thole  anfwers,  that  he,  not  knowing  the  King’s  way, 
took  them  for  fuch  fteps  and  indications,  as  made  him  con- 
clude the  thing  was  very  near  done:  And  upon  that  he  writ 
to  P.  de  la  Chaife , that  they  would  hear  the  news  of  the 
King’s  converfion  very  quickly.  The  ConfelTor  carried  the 
news  to  the  King*  who,  not  doubting  it,  gave  the  ge- 
neral hint  of  that  great  turn,  of  which  he  was  then  full  of 
hopes. 

That  Prieft  was  dire&ed  by  fome  to  apply  himlejf  to 
Lord  Halifax , to  try  if  he  could  convert  him.  Lord  Hali- 
fax told  me,  he  was  lb  vain  and  fo  weak  a man,  that  none 
could  be  converted  by  him,  but  fuch  as  were  weary  of  their 
religion,  and  wanted  only  a pretence  to  throw  it  off.  Lord 
Halifax  put  many  queftions  to  him,  to  which  he  made  fuch 
Ample  anfwers,  as  furnilhed  that  Lord  with  many  very  lively 
fallies  upon  the  converfions  fo  much  boafted  of,  as  made  by 
fuch  men.  Lord  Halifax  alked  him,  how  it  came  that,  fince 
the  King  of  Siam  was  fo  favourable  to  their  religion  , 
they  had  not  converted  him?  The  Miffionary  upon  that 
told  him,  that  the  King  had  faid,  he  would  not  examine 
into  the  truth  of  all  that  they  had  tpld  him  concerning  Jefus 
; Chrift : 
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1684  Chrifi:  He  thought  it  was  not  reafonable  to  forfake  the  re- 
ligion  of  his  fathers , unlefs  he  faw  good  grounds  to  juf- 
tify  the  change:  And,  fince  they  pretended  that  the  author 
of  their  religion  had  left  a power  of  working  miracles  with 
his  followers,  he  defired  they  would  apply  that  to  himfelf: 
He  had  a palfey  both  in  his  arm,  and  in  his  leg:  And  if 
they  could  deliver  him  from  that,  he  promifed  to  them  he 
would  change  immediately.  Upon  which  the  Millionary  faid, 
that  the  Bilhop,  who  was  the  head  of  that  million,  was  bold 
enough  [ajjez  hardi , were  the  Priefl’s  own  words ) to  under- 
take it.  A day  was  fet  for  it.  And  the  Bifhop , with 
his  Prieft  and  fome  others,  came  to  the  King.  And  after 
fome  prayers,  the  King  told  them , he  felt  fome  heat  and 
motion  in  his  arm;  but  the  palfey  was  more  rooted  in  his 
thigh:  So  he  defired  the  Bilhop  would  go  on,  and  finilh  that 
which  was  fo  happily  begun.  The  Bilhop  thought  he  had 
ventured  enough,  and  would  engage  no  further ; but  told 
the  King,  that  fince  their  God  had  made  one  Hep  towards 
him,  he  mull  make  the  next  to  God,  and  at  leall  meet  him 
half  way.  But  the  King  was  obllinate,  and  would  have  the 
miracle  finilhed  before  he  would  change.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Bilhop  Hood  his  ground.  And  fo  the  matter  went 
no  further.  Upon  which  Lord  Halifax  faid,  fince  the  King 
was  luch  an  infidel,  they  ought  to  have  prayed  the  palfey 
into  his  arm  again,  as  well  as  they  prayed  it  out:  Other- 
wife,  here  was  a miracle  loll  on  an  obllinate  infidel:  And, 
if  the  palfey  had  immediately  returned  into  his  arm,  that 
would  perhaps  have  given  him  a full  convi&ion.  This  put 
the  Milfionary  into  fome  confufion.  And  Lord  Halifax  re- 
peated it  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  Duke  with  that  air 
of  contempt,  that  the  Duke  was  highly  provoked  by  it:  And 
the  Prieft  appeared  at  Court  no  more. 

There  was  at  this  time  a new  fcheme  formed,  that  very 
probably  would  have  for  ever  broken  the  King  and  the 
Duke.  But  how  it  was  laid  was  fo  great  a fecret,  that  I could 
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government,  never  penetrate  into  it.  It  was  laid  at  Lady  Portsmouth's . 

Barillon  and  Lord  Sunderland  were  the  cehief  managers  of  it. 
Lord  Godolphtn  was  alfo  in  it.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  came 
over  fecretly.  And  tho’  he  did  not  fee  the  King,  yet  he 
Went  back  very  well  pleafed  with  his  journey.  But  he  never 
told  his  reafon  to  any  that  I know  of.  Mr.  May  of  the  privy 
purfe  told  me,  that  he  was  told  there  was  a defign  to  break 
out,  with  which  he  himfelf  would  be  well  pleafed:  And  when 
it  was  ripe,  he  was  to  be  called  on  to  come  and  manage 
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the  King’s  temper,  which  no  man  underftood  better  than  he  i68f 
did  ; for  he  had  been  bred  about  the  King  ever  fince  he 
was  a child:  And  by  his  port:  he  was  in  the  fecret  of  all  his 
amours;  but  was  contrary  to  his  notions  in  every  thing  elfc, 
both  with  relation  to  Popery,  to  France,  and  to  arbitrary 
government.  Yet  he  was  fo  true  to  the  King  in  that  Ieud 
confidence  in  which  he  employed  him,  that  the  King  had 
charged  him  never  to  prefs  him  in  any  thing  fo  as  to  provoke 
him.  By  this  means  he  kept  all  this  while  much  at  a dis- 
tance; for  he  would  not  enter  into  any  difcourfe  with  the 
King  on  matters  of  ftare,  till  the  King  began  with  him. 

And  he  told  me,  he  knew  by  the  King’s  way  things  were 
not  yet  quite  ripe,  nor  he  thoroughly  fixed  on  the  dcfign. 

That  with  which  they  were  to  begin  was,  the  fending  the 
Duke  to  Scotland.  And  it  was  generally  believed,  that  if  the 
two  brothers  lhould  be  once  parted,  they  would  never  meet 
again.  The  King  fpoke  to  the  Duke  concerning  his  going 
to  Scotland:  And  he  anfwered,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for 
it:  Upon  which  the  King  replied,  that  either  the  Duke  muft 
go,  or  that  he  himfelf  would  go  thither. 

The  King  was  obferved  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  pen- 
five.  And  his  fondnels  to  Lady  Portfmouth  increafed,  and 
broke  out  in  very  indecent  inftances.  The  Grand  Prior  of 
France,  the  Duke  of  Vendome's  brother,  had  made  fome  ap- 
plications to  that  Lady,  with  which  the  King  was  highly 
offended.  It  was  faid,  the  King  came  in  on  a fudden,  and 
faw  that  which  provoked  him:  So  he  commanded  him  im-> 
mediately  to  go  out  of  England.  Yet  after  that  the  King 
careffed  her  in  the  view  of  all  people,  which  he  had  never 
done  on  any  occafion  or  to  any  perfon  formerly.  The  King 
was  obferved  to  be  colder  and  more  referved  to  the  Duke 
than  ordinary.  But  what  was  under  all  this  was  ftill  a deep 
fecret.  Lord  Halifax  was  let  into  no  part  of  it.  He  Hill 
went  on  again!!  Lord  Rochefler.  He  complained  in  Coun- 
cil, that  there  were  many  razures in  the  books  of  theTrea- 
fury,  and  that  Several  leaves  were  cut  out  of  thofe  books: 

And  he  moved  the  King  to  go  to  the  Treafury  chamber, 
that  the  books  might  be  laid  before  him,  and  that  he  might 
judge  of  the  matter  upon  fight.  So  the  King  named  the 
next  Monday.  And  it  was  then  expetted,  that  the  Earl  of 
Rochefler  would  have  been  turned  out  of  all,  if  not  font  to  the 
Tower.  And  a meffage  was  Sent  to  Mr.  May,  then  at  IVind- 
for,  to  defirc  him  to  come  to  Court  that  day,  which  it  was  ex- 
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petted  would  prove  a critical  day.  And  it  proved  to  be  fo  in- 
deed, tho’  in  a different  way. 

All  this  winter  the  King  looked  better  than  he  had  done 
for  many  years.  He  had  a humour  in  his  leg,  which  look- 
ed like  the  beginning  of  the  gout:  So  that  for  fome  weeks 
he  could  not  walk,  as  he  ufed  to  do  generally  three  or  four 
hours  a day  in  the  Park;  which  he  did  commonly  fo  faft, 
that  as  it  was  really  an  exercife  to  himfelf,  fo  it  was  a trouble 
to  all  about  him  to  hold  up  with  him.  In  the  ftate  the  King 
was  in,  he  not  being  able  to  walk,  fpent  much  of  his  time  in 
his  laboratory,  and  was  running  a procefs  for  the  fixing  of  Mer- 
cury. On  the  firft  of  February  y being  a Sunday , he  eat  little  all 
day,  and  came  to  Lady  Portfmouth  at  night,  and  called  for 
a porringer  of  fpoon  meat.  It  was  made  too  ftrong  for  his 
ftomach.  So  he  eat  little  of  it:  And  he  had  an  unquiet 
night.  In  the  morning  one  Dr.  King,  a Phyfician,  and  a 
Chymift,  came,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  towaitonhim.  All 
the  King’s  difcourfe  to  him  was  fo  broken,  that  he  could 
not  underftand  what  he  meant.  And  the  Dottor  concluded, 
he  was  under  fome  great  diforder,  either  in  his  mind,  or  in 
his  body.  The  Doctor  amazed  at  this,  went  out,  and  meet- 
ing with  Lord  Peterborough , he  faid,  the  King  was  in  a 
ftrange  humour,  for  he  did  not  fpeak  one  word  of  fenfe. 
Lord  Peterborough  defired  he  would  go  in  again  to  the  bed- 
chamber, which  he  did.  And  he  was  fcarce  come  in,  when 
the  King,  who  feemed  all  the  while  to  be  in  great  confufi- 
on,  fell  down  all  of  a fudden  in  a fit  like  an  apoplexy:  He 
looked  black,  and  his  eyes  turned  in  his  head.  The  phyfi- 
cian, who  had  been  formerly  an  eminent  Surgeon,  faid,  it 
was  impoflibleto  fave  the  King’s  life,  if  one  minute  was  loft: 
He  would  rather  venture  on  the  rigour  of  the  law,  than  leave 
the  King  to  perifh.  And  fo  he  let  him  blood.  The  King 
came  out  of  that  fit : And  the  phyficians  approved  what  Dr. 
King  had  done:  Upon  which  the  Privy  Council  ordered  him 
a thoufand  pound,  which  yet  was  never  paid  him.  Tho’ 
the  King  came  out  of  that  fit,  yet  the  effetts  of  it  hung  ftill 
upon  him,  fo  that  he  was  much  opprelfed.  And  the  phyfi- 
cians did  very  much  apprehend  tne  return  of  another  fit, 
and  that  it  would  carry  him  off:  So  they  looked  on  him  as 
a dead  man.  The  Bifhop  of  London  fpoke  a little  to  him, 
to  difpofe  him  to  prepare  for  whatever  might  be  before  him 5 
to  which  the  King  anfwered  not  a word.  But  that  was  im- 
puted partly  to  the  Biftiop’s  cold  way  of  fpeaking,  and 
partly  to  the  ill  opinion  they  had  of  him  at  Coiyrt,  as  too 
2 bufy 
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bnfy  in  oppofition  to  Popery.  Sancroft  made  a very  weighty  1 6$f 
exhortation  to  him;  in  which  he  ufed  a good  degree  of  free- 
dom,  which  he  faid  was  neceffary,  fince  he  was  going  to  be 
judged  by  one  who  was  no  refpedter  of  perfons.  To  him 
the  King  made  no  anfwer  neither;  nor  yet  to  Keny  tho*  the 
moft  in  favour  with  him  of  all  the  Bifhops.  Some  imputed 
this  to  an  infenfibility ; of  which  too  vifible  an  inftance  ap- 
peared, fince  Lady  Portfmouth  fat  in  the  bed  taking  care  of 
him  as  a wife  of  ahufband.  Others  guelfed  truer,  that  it  would 
appear  he  was  of  another  religion.  On  Thurfday  a fecond  fit 
returned.  And  then  the  phyficians  told  the  Duke,  that  the 
King  was  not  like  to  live  a day  to  an  end. 

The  Duke  immediately  ordered  Hudleftony  the  Priefl  that  He  received 
had  a great  hand  in  faving  the  King  at  fVorceJler  fight,  (for  meiSCf?om 
tyhich  he  was  excepted  out  of  all  fevere  adts  that  were  made 
againft  Priefts,)  to  be  brought  to  the  lodgings  under  the  bed- 
chamber. And  when  he  was  told  what  was  to  be  done,  he 
was  in  great  confufion,  for  he  had  no  hoflie  about  him. 

But  he  went  to  another  Priefl,  that  lived  in  the  Court,  who 
gave  him  the  pix  with  an  hoflie  in  it.  But  that  poor  Priefl 
was  fo  frighted  , that  he  run  out  of  Whitehall  in  fuch 
hafle  that  he  flruck  againft  a poft,  and  feemed  to  be  in  a fit 
of  madnefs  with  fear.  As  foon  as  Hudlefton  had  prepared  every 
thing  that  was  neceffary,  the  Duke  whifpered  the  King  in  the 
ear.  Upon  that  the  King  ordered  that  all  who  were  in  the 
bedchamber  fhould  withdraw,  except  the  Earls  of  Bath , and 
Feverjham:  And  the  door  was  double  locked.  The  compa- 
ny was  kept  out  half  an  hour:  Only  Lord  Feverjham  opened 
the  door  once,  and  called  for  a glafs  of  water.  Cardinal 
Howard  told  me  at  Rome , that  Hudlejlon , according  to  the 
relation  that  he  fent  thither,  made  the  King  go  thro*  fome 
adts  of  contrition,  and,  after  fuch  a confeffion  as  he  could 
then  make,  he  gave  him  abfolution  and  the  other  Sacraments. 

The  hoflie  ftuck  in  his  throat:  And  that  was  the  occafion  of 
calling  for  a glafs  of  water.  He  alfo  gave  him  extream  Unc- 
tion. All  muft  hare  been  performed  very  fuperficially,  fince 
it  was  fo  foon  ended.  But  the  King  feemed  to  be  at  great 
eafe  upon  it.  It  was  given  out,  that  the  King  faid  to  liudle - 
Jloriy  tnat  he  had  faved  him  twice,  firft  his  body,  and  now  his 
foul ; and  that  he  afked  him,  if  he  would  have  him  declare 
himfelf  to  be  of  their  Church.  But  it  feems  he  was  prepared 
for  this,  and  fo  diverted  the  King  from  it ; and  faid,  he  took 
it  upon  him  to  fatisfy  the  world  in  that  particular.  But  tho* 
by  the  principles  of  all  religions  whatfoever  he  ought  to  have 
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i68y  obliged  him  to  make  open  profeffion  of  his  religion,  yet,  it 
feems,  the  confcquences  of  that  were  apprehended ; for  with- 
out doubt  that  poor  Prieft  a&ed  by  the  directions  that  were 
given  him.  The  company  was  fuffered  to  come  in.  And  the 
King  went  thro’  the  agonies  of  death  with  a calm  and  a 
conftancy,  that  amazed  all  who  were  about  him,  and  knew 
how  he  had  lived.  This  made  fome  conclude,  that  he  had 
made  a will,  and  that  his  quiet  was  the  effect  of  that.  Ken 
applied  himfelf  much  to  the  awaking  the  King’s  confcience. 
He  fpoke  with  a great  elevation,  both  of  thought  and  expref- 
fioq,  like  a man  infpired,  as  thofe  who  were  prefent  told  me. 
He  refumed  the  matter  often,  and  pronounced  many  fhort  eja- 
culations and  prayers,  which  affected  all  that  were  prefent,  ex- 
cept him  that  was  the  mofl  concerned,  who  feemed  to  take 
no  notice  of  him,  and  made  no  anfwers  to  him.  He  pref- 
fed  the  King  fix  or  feven  times  to  receive  the  Sacrament. 
But  the  King  always  declined  it,  faying,  he  was  very  weak. 
A table  with  the  elements  upon  it  ready  to  be  confecrated  was 
brought  into  the  room*  which  occafioned  a report  to  be  then 
fpread  about,  that  he  had  received  it.  Ken  preffed  him  to 
declare  that  he  defired  it,  and  that  he  died  in  the  Commu- 
nion of  the  Church  of  England.  To  that  he  anfwered  no- 
thing. Ken  afked  him,  if  he  defired  abfolution  of  his  fins. 
It  feems  the  King,  if  he  then  thought  anything  at  all,  thought 
that  would  do  him  no  hurt.  So  Ken  pronounced  it  over 
him:  For  which  he  was  blamed,  fincetheKingexprcffednofenfe 
or  forrow  for  his  paft  life,  nor  any  purpole  of  amendment. 
It  was  thought  to  be  a proftitution  of  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
to  give  it  to  one,  who,  after  a life  led  as  the  King’s  had  been, 
feemed  to  harden  himfelf  againfl  every  thing  that  could  be  faid 
to  him.  Ken  was  alfo  cenfured  for  another  piece  of  indecen- 
cy: He  prefented  the  Duke  of  Richmond , Lady  Portfmouth’s 
fon,  to  be  bleffed  by  the  King.  Upon  this  fome  that  were 
in  the  room  cried  out,  the  King  was  their  common  father. 
And  upon  that  all  kneeled  down  for  his  blefling,  whiqh  he 
gave  them.  The  King  fuffered  much  inwardly,  and  faid, 
he  was  burnt  up  within ; of  which  he  complained  often,  but 
with  great  decency.  He  faid  once,  he  hoped  he  fhould  climb 
up  to  heaven’s  gates,  which  was  the  only  word  favouring  of 
religion  that  he  was  heard  to  fpeak. 

He  gathered  all  his  ftrength  to  fpeak  his  laffc  words  to  the 
Duke,  to  which  every  one  hearkned  with  great  attention.  He 
expreffed  his  kindnefs  to  him,  and  that  he  now  delivered  all 
over  to  him  with  great  joy.  He  recommended  Lady  Portf- 
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mouth  over  and  over  again  to  him.  He  laid,  he  had  always 
loved  her,  andheloved  her  now  to  the  laft;  and  befought  the 
Duke,  in  as  melting  words  as  he  could  fetch  out,  to  be  very 
kind  to  her  and  to  her  fon.  He  recommended  his  other  chil- 
dren to  him:  And  concluded,  let  not  poor  Nelly  ftarve,-  that 
was  Mrs.  Gttyn.  But  he  faid  nothing  of  the  Queen,  nor  any 
one  word  of  his  people,  or  of  hisfervants:  Nor  did  he  fpeak 
one  word  of  religion,  or  concerning  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
tho’  he  left  behind  him  about  90000  guineas,  which  he  had 
gathered,  either  out  of  the  privy  purfe,  or  out  of  the  money  which 
was  fent  him  from  France , or  by  other  methods,  and  which  he  had 
kept  fo  fecretly  that  no  perfon  whatfoever  knew  any  thing  of  it. 

He  continued  in  the  agony  till  Friday  at  eleven  a clock,  His  death, 
being  the  fixth  of  February  i68y;  and  then  died  in  the  fifty 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  reigned,  if  we  reckon  from 
his  father’s  death,  thirty  fix  years,  and  eight  days ; or,  if  we 
reckon  from  his  Reftoration,  twenty  four  years,  eight  months, 
and  nine  days.  There  were  many  very  apparent  fufpicions  of 
his  being  poifoned : For  tho’  the  firft  accefs  looked  like  an 
apoplexy,  yet  it  was  plain  in  the  progrefs  of  it  that  it  was  no 
apoplexy.  When  his  body  was  opened,  the  phyficians  who 
viewed  it  were,  as  it  were,  led  by  thofe  who  might  fufpett 
the  truth  to  look  upon  the  parts  that  were  certainly  found. 

But  both  Lower  and  Needham,  two  famous  phyficians,  told 
me,  they  plainly  difcerned  two  or  three  blew  fpots  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  ftomach.  Needham  called  twice  to  have  it  open- 
ed: But  the  furgeons  feemed  not  to  hear  him.  And  when  he 
moved  it  the  fecond  time,  he,  as  he  told  me,  heard  l.ower 
lay  to  one  that  ftood  next  him,  Needham  will  undo  us,  calling 
thus  to  have  the  ftomach  opened,  for  he  may  fee  they  will  not 
do  it.  They  were  diverted  to  look  to  fomewhat  elfe:  And 
when  they  returned  to  look  upon  the  ftomach,  it  was  carried 
away  : So  that  it  was  never  viewed.  Le  Feme,  a French  phy- 
fician,  told  me,  he  faw  a blacknefs  in  the  lhoulder : Upon 
which  he  made  an  incifion  , and  faw  it  was  all  mortified. 

Short,  another  phyfician,  who  was  a Papift,  but  after  a form 
ol  his  own,  did  very  much  fufpeft  foul  dealing : And  he  had 
talked  more  freely  of  it,  than  any  of  the  Proteftants  durft 
do  at  that  time.  But  he  was  not  long  after  taken  fuddenly 
ill,  upon  a large  draught  of  wormwood  wine  which  he  had  drunk 
in  the  houfe  of  a Popifh  patient,  that  lived  near  the  Tower, 
who  had  fent  for  him,  of  which  he  died.  And,  as  he  faid  to 
Lower,  Millington,  and  fome  other  phyficians,  he  believed 
that  he  himfclf  was  poifoned  for  his  having  fpoken  fo  freely  of 
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168  y the  King’s  death.  The  King’s  body  was  indecently  negled- 
ed.  Some  parts  of  his  inwards,  and  fome  pieces  of  the  fat,  were 
left  in  the  water  in  which  they  were  walhed:  All  which  were 
fo  careleflly  looked  after,  that  the  water  being  poured  out  at  a 
fcullery  hole  that  went  to  a drain,  in  the  mouth  of  which  a 
grate  lay  , thefe  were  feen  lying  on  the  grate  many  days  af- 
ter. His  funeral  was  very  mean.  He  did  not  lie  in  ftate : No 
mournings  were  given:  And  the  expence  of  it  was  not  equal 
to  what  an  ordinary  Nobleman’s  funeral  will  rife  to.  Many 
upon  this  faid,  that  he  deferved  better  from  his  brother,  than 
to  be  thus  ungratefully  treated  in  ceremonies  that  are  publick, 
and  that  make  an  impreflion  on  thofe  who  fee  them,  and  who 
will  make  fevere  obfervations  and  inferences  upon  fuch  omifi- 
fion$.  But  fince  I have  mentioned  the  fufpicions  of  poifon, 
as  the  caufe  of  his  death,  I mull  add,  that  I never  heard  any 
lay  chofe  fufpicions  on  his  brother.  But  his  dying  fo  critical- 
ly, as  it  were  in  the  minute  in  which  he  feemed  to  begin  a turn 
of  affairs,  made  it  to  be  generally  the  more  believed,  and  that 
the  Papifts  had  done  it,  either  by  the  means  of  fome  of  Lady 
Portfmouth's  fervants,  or,  as  fome  fancied,  by  poifonedfnuff;  for 
fo  many  of  the  fmall  veins  of  the  brain  were  burft,  that  the 
brain  was  in  great  diforder,  and  no  judgment  could  be  made 
concerning  it.  To  this  I (hall  add  a very  furprifing  ftory,  * 
that  Lhad  in  November  1 /op  from  Mr.  Henly  of  Hampjhire. 
He  told  me,  that,  when  the  Duchefs  of  Portsmouth  came  over 
to  England  in  the  year  i dpp,  he  heard,  that  {he  had  talked 
as  if  King  had  been  poifoned  ,•  which  he  defiring  to  have 

from  her  own  mouth,  (he  gave  him  this  account  of  it.  She 
was  always  prefling  the  King  to  make  both  himfelf  and  his 
people  eafy,  and  to  come  to  a full  agreement  with  his  Parlia- 
ment: And  he  was  come  to  a final  refolution  of  fending  away 
his  brother,  and  of  calling  a Parliament $ which  was  to  be  ex- 
ecuted the  next  day  after  he  fell  into  that  fit  of  which  he  died. 
She  was  put  upon  the  fecret,  and  fpoke  of  it  to  no  perfon  alive, 
but  toher  Confeffor  : But  the  Confeflor,  {he  believed,  told  it  to 
fome,  who  feeing  what  was  to  follow  took  that  wicked  courfe 
to  prevent  it.  Having  this  from  fo  worthy  a perfon,  as  I have 
fet  it  down  without  adding  the  leaft  circumftanceto  it,  I thought 
it  too  important  not  to  be  mentioned  in  thishiftory.  It  dilcovers 
both  the  knavery  of  Confeflors,  and  the  practices  of  Papifts, 
fo  evidently,  that  there  is  no  need  of  making  any  further 
reflections  on  it. 

* N.  t.  Thu  it  added  to  the  original  in  a loofc  (hret. 
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Thus  lived  and  died  King  Charles  the  fecond.  He  was  168  y 
the  greateft  inftance  in  hiftory  of  the  various  revolutions  of 
which  any  one  man  feemed  capable.  He  was  bred  up,  thetn. 
firft  twelve  years  of  his  life,  with  the  fplendor  that  became 
the  heir  of  fo  great  a Crown.  After  that  he  paft  thro’  eigh- 
teen years  in  great  inequalities,  unhappy  in  the  war,  in  the 
loft  of  his  Father,  and  of  the  Crown  of  England.  Scotland 
did  not  only  receive  him,  tho’  upon  terms  hard  of  digefti- 
on,  but  made  an  attempt  upon  England  for  him,  tho’  a fee- 
ble one.  He  loft  the  battle  of  Worcefler  with  too  much  in- 
difference: And  then  he  fhewed  more  care  of  his  perfon,  than 
became  one  who  had  fo  much  at  ftake.  He  Wandered  about 
England  for  ten  weeks  after  that,  hiding  from  place  to  place. 

But,  under  all  the  apprehenfions  he  had  then  upon  him,  he 
Ihewed  a temper  fo  carelefs,  and  fo  much  turned  to  levity, 
that  he  was  then  diverting  himfelf  with  little  houfhold  fports, 
in  as  unconcerned  a manner,  as  if  he  had  made  no  lols,  and 
had  been  in  no  danger  at  all.  He  got  at  laft  out  of  Eng- 
land. But  he  had  been  obliged  to  fo  many,  who  had  been 
faithful  to  him,  and  careful  of  him,  that  he  feemed  afterwards 
to  relblve  to  make  an  equal  return  to  them  all : And  finding 
it  not  eafy  to  reward  them  all  as  they  deferved,  he  forgot 
them  all  alike.  Moft  Princes  feem  to  have  this  pretty  deep 
in  them ; and  to  think  that  they  ought  never  to  remember 
paft  fervices,  but  that  their  acceptance  of  them  is  a full  re- 
ward. He,  of  all  in  our  age,  exerted  this  piece  of  preroga- 
tive in  the  ampleft  manner:  For  he  never  feemed  to  charge 
his  memory,  or  to  trouble  his  thoughts,  with  the  fenfe  of  any 
of  the  fervices  that  had  been  done  him.  While  he  was  abroad 
at  Paris,  Colen,  or  BruJJells,  he  never  feemed  to  lay  any  thing 
to  heart.  He  purified  all  his  diverfions,  and  irregular  plea- 
fures,  in  a free  carrier ; and  feemed  to  be  as  ferene  under  the 
lofs  of  a Crown,  as  the  greateft  Philofopher  could  have  been. 

Nor  did  he  willingly  hearken  to  any  of  thofe  projefts,  with 
which  he  often  complained  that  his  Chancellor  perfecuted  him. 

That  in  which  he  feemed  moft  concerned  was,  to  find  money 
for  fupporting  his  expence.  And  it  was  often  faid,  that,  if 
Cromwell  would  have  compounded  the  matter,  and  have  given 
him  a good  round  penfion,  that  he  might  have  been  induced 
to  refign  his  title  to  him.  During  his  exile  he  delivered  him- 
felf fo  entirely  to  his  pleafures,  that  he  became  incapable  of 
application.  He  fpent  little  of  his  time  in  reading  or  ftudy, 
and  yet  left  in  thinking.  And,  in  the  ftate  his  affairs  were  then 
in,  he  accuftomed  himfelf  to  fay  to  every  perfon,  and  upon  all 
3 occafions, 
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1685-  occafions,  that  which  he  thought  would  pleafemoft:  So  that 
Vfc/^r'N~'  words  or  promifes  went  very  eafily  from  him.  And  he  had 
fo  ill  an  opinion  of  mankind,  that  he  thought  the  great  art 
of  living  and  governing  was,  to  manage  all  things  and  all  per- 
fons  with  a depth  of  craft  and  diflimulation.  And  in  that  few 
men  in  the  world  could  put  on  the  appearances  of  fincerity 
better  than  he  could:  Under  which  fo  much  artifice  was  ufual- 
ly  hid,  that  in  conclufion  he  could  deceive  none,  for  all  were 
become  miftruftful  of  him.  He  had  great  vices,  but  fcarce 
any  vertues  to  correct  them : He  had  in  him  fome  vices  that 
were  lefs  hurtful,  which  corrected  his  more  hurtful  ones.  He 
was  during  the  active  part  of  life  given  up  to  (loth  and  lewd- 
nefs  to  fuch  a degree,  that  he  hated  bufinefs,  and  could  not 
bear  the  engaging  in  any  thing  that  gave  him  much  trouble, 
or  put  him  under  any  conftraint.  And,  tho’  he  defired  to  be- 
come abfolute,  and  to  overturn  both  our  religion  and  our  laws, 
yet  he  would  neither  run  the  rifque,  nor  give  himfelf  the  trou- 
ble, which  fo  great  a defign  required.  He  had  an  appearance 
of  gentlenefs  in  his  outward  deportment:  But  he  ieemed  to 
have  no  bowels  nor  tendernefs  in  his  nature:  And  in  the  end 
of  his  life  he  became  cruel.  He  was  apt  to  forgive  all  crimes, 
even  blood  it  felf:  Yet  he  never  forgave  any  thing  that  was 
done  againll  himfelf,  after  his  firft  and  general  ad  of  indem- 
nity, which  was  to  be  reckoned  as  done  rather  upon  maxims 
of  ftate  than  inclinations  of  mercy.  He  delivered  himfelf  up 
to  a moft  enormous  courfe  of  vice,  without  any  fort  of  re- 
ftraint , even  from  the  confideration  of  the  neareft  rela- 
tions : The  moft  ftudied  extravagancies  that  way  feemed,  to  the 
very  laft,  to  be  much  delighted  in,  and  purfued  by  him.  He 
had  the  art  of  making  all  people  grow  fond  of  him  at  firft, 
by  a foftnefs  in  his  whole  way  of  converfation,  as  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  beft  bred  man  of  the  age.  But  when  it  appeared 
how  little  could  be  built  on  his  promife,  they  were  cured  of 
the  fondnefs  that  he  was  apt  to  raife  in  them.  When  he  faw 
young  men  of  quality,  who  had  fomething  more  than  ordi- 
nary in  them,  he  drew  them  about  him,  and  fet  himfelf  to 
corrupt  them  both  in  religion  and  morality ; in  which  he  proved 
fo  unhappily  fuccefsful,  that  he  left  England  much  changed  at 
his  death  from  what  he  had  found  it  at  his  Reftoration.  He  lov- 
ed to  talk  over  all  the  ftories  of  his  life  to  every  new  man  that 
came  abouthim.  His  ft  ay  in  Scotland^  and  the  (hare  he  had  in 
the  war  of  Parts , in  carrying  melfages  from  the  one  fide  to  the 
other,  were  his  common  topicks.  He  went  over  thele  in  a 
very  graceful  manner  $ but  fo  often,  and  fo  copioufiy,  that  all 
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thofe  who  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  them  grew  weary  of  168  5- 
them:  And  when  he  entred  on  thofe  ftories  they  ufually  with- 
drew:  So  that  he  often  began  them  in  a full  audience,  and  before 
he  had  done  there  were  not  above  four  or  five  left  about  him: 

Which  drew  a fevere  jell  from  Wilmot , Earl  of  Roche jler . 

He  faid,  he  wondred  to  fee  a man  have  fo  good  a memory 
as  to  repeat  the  fame  ftory  without  lofing  the  lead:  circum- 
ftance,  and  yet  not  remember  that  he  had  told  it  to  the  fame 
perfons  the  very  day  before.  This  made  him  fond  of  ftrangers ; 
for  they  hearkned  to  all  his  often  repeated  ftories,  and  went 
away  as  in  a rapture  at  fuch  an  uncommon  condefcenfion  in  a 
King. 

His  perfbn  and  temper,  his  vices  as  well  as  his  fortunes,  re- 
femble  the  character  that  we  have  given  us  otTiberius  fo  much, 
that  it  were  eafy  to  draw  the  parallel  between  them.  Tiberius’s 
banifhment,  and  his  coming  afterwards  to  reign,  makes  the 
comparifon  in  that  refpeft  come  pretty  near.  His  hating  of 
bufinefs,  and  his  love  of  pleafures  ; his  railing  of  favourites,  and 
trufting  them  entirely,-  and  his  pulling  them  down,  and  hat- 
ing them  exceflively  ; his  art  of  covering  deep  defigns,  par- 
ticularly of  revenge,  with  an  appearance  offoftnels,  brings 
them  fo  near  a likenefs,  that  I did  not  wonder  much  to  ob- 
ferve  the  refemblance  of  their  face  and  perfon.  At  Rome  I 
law  one  of  the  laft  ftatues  made  for  Tiberius , after  he  had  loft 
his  teeth.  But,  bating  the  alteration  which  that  made,  it  was 
fo  like  King  Charles , that  Prince  Borgbefe,  and  Signior  Dorni - 
tiico  to  whom  it  belonged,  did  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
it  looked  like  a ftatue  made  for  him. 

Few  things  ever  went  near  his  heart.  The  Duke  of  Glocef- 
ter’s  death  feemed  to  touch  him  much.  But  thofe  who  knew 
him  beft  thought  it  was,  becaufe  he  had  loft  him  by  whom 
only  he  could  have  balanced  the  furviving  brother,  whom  he 
hated,  and  yet  embroiled  all  his  affairs  topreferve  the  fucceflion 
to  him. 

His  ill  conduct  in  the  firft  Dutch  war,  and  thofe  terrible  ca- 
lamities of  the  plague,  and  fire  of  London , with  that  lofs  and 
reproach  which  he  fuffered  by  the  infult  at  Chatham  y made  all 
people  conclude  there  was  a curfe  upon  his  government.  His 
throwing  the  publick  hatred  at  that  time  upon  Lord  Clarendon 
was  both  unjuft  and  ungrateful.  And  when  his  people  had 
brought  him  out  of  all  his  difficulties  upon  his  entring  into  the 
triple  alliance,  his  felling  that  to  Ftancey  and  his  entring  on 
the  fecond  Dutch  war  with  as  little  colour  as  he  had  for  the  firft; 
his  beginning  it  with  the  attempt  on  the  Dutch  Smtrna  fleet; 
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1685  the  (hutting  up  the  Exchequer  j and  his  declaration  for  tolera- 

tion,  which  was  a ftep  for  the  introduction  of  Popery  j make 

fuch  a chain  of  black  actions,  flowing  from  blacker  defigns, 

that  it  amazed  thofe  who  had  known  all  this  to  fee  with  what 
impudent  (trains  of  flattery  addrefles  were  penned  during  his 
life,  and  yet  more  groflly  after  his  death.  His  contributing 
fo  much  to  the  raiflng  the  greatnefs  of  France,  chiefly  at  fea, 
was  fuch  an  error,  that  it  could  not  flow  from  want  of  thought, 
or  of  true  fenfe.  Rouvigny  told  me,  hedefired  that  all  the  me- 
thods the  French  took  in  the  increafe  and  conduCt  of  their  na- 
val force  might  be  fcnt  him.  And,  he  faid,  he  feemed  to  ftudy  ' 
them  with  concern  and  zeal.  He  (hewed  what  errors  they, 
committed,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  corrected,  as  if  he  had 
been  a Viceroy  to  France,  rather  thanaKing  that  ought  to  have 
watched  over  and  prevented  the  progrefs  they  made,  as  the 
greateft  of  all  the  mifchiefs  that  could  happen  to  him  or  to  his 
people.  They  that  judged  the  moft  favourably  of  this,  thought 
it  was  done  out  of  revenge  to  the  Dutch , that,  with  the  aflif- 
tance  of  fo  great  a fleet  as  France  could  join  to  his  own,  he 
might  be  able  to  deftroy  them.  But  others  put  a worfe  con- 
ftruCtion  on  it ; and  thought,  that  feeing  he  could  not  quite 
mafter  or  deceive  his  fubje&s  by  his  own  ftrength  and  manage- 
ment, he  was  willing  to  help  forward  the  greatnefs  of  the  French 
at  fea,  that  by  their  afliftance  he  might  more  certainly  fubdue 
his  own  people,-  according  to  what  was  generally  believed  to 
have  fallen  from  Lord  Clifford , that,  if  the  King  muft  be  in  a 
dependance,  it  was  better  to  pay  it  to  a great  and  generous 
King,  than  to  five  hundred  of  his  own  infolent  (ubjeCts. 

No  part  of  his  character  looked  wickeder,  as  well  as  mean- 
er, than  that  he,  all  the  while  that  he  was  profefling  to  be  of 
the  Church  of  England , exprefTmg  both  zeal  and  affeCtion  to 
it,  was  yet  fecretly  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome:  Thus, 
mocking  God  and  deceiving  the  world  with  fo  grofs  a preva- 
rication. And  his  not  having  the  honefty  or  courage  to  own 
it  at  the  laft:  His  not  (hewing  any  fign  of  the  lead  re- 

morfe  for  his  ill  led  life,  or  any  tendernefs  either  for  his  fub- 
jeCts  in  general,  or  for  the  Queen  and  his  fervants:  And  his  re- 
commending only  his  miftrefles  and  their  children  to  his  bro- 
ther’s care,  would  have  been  a ftrange  conclufion  to  any  other’s 
life,  but  was  well  enough  fuited  to  all  the  other  parts  of  his. 

The  two  papers  found  in  his  ftrong  box  concerning  religi- 
„ on,  and  afterwards  publilhed  by  his  brother,  looked  like  ftudy 
and  reafoning.  Tenntfon  told  me,  he  faw  the  original  in  Pe - 
py’s  hand,  to  whom  King  James  trufted  them  for  fome  time. 
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They  were  interlined  in  feveral  places.  And  the  interlinings  i68j 
Teemed  to  be  writ  in  a hand  different  from  that  in  which  the 
papers  were  writ.  But  he  was  not  To  well  acquainted  with  the 
King’s  hand,  as  to  make  any  judgment  in  the  matter,  whe- 
ther they  were  writ  by  him  or  not.  All  that  knew  him, 
when  they  read  them,  did  without  any  fort  of  doubting  con- 
clude, that  he  never  compofed  them : For  he  never  read  the 
Scriptures,  nor  laid  things  together,  further  than  to  turn  them 
to  a jeft,  or  for  fome  lively  expreflion.  Thefe  papers  were  pro- 
bably writ  either  by  Lord  Briftol , or  by  Lord  Aubigny,  who  knew 
th^  fecret  of  his  religion,  and  gave  him  thofe  papers,  as  ab- 
ftra&s  of  fome  difcourfes  they  nad  with  him  on  thofe  heads, 
to  keep  him  fixed  to  them.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  they, 
apprehending  their  danger  if  any  fuch  papers  had  been  found 
about  him  writ  in  their  hand,  might  prevail  with  him  to  copy 
them  out  himfelf,  tho’  his  lazineis  that  way  made  it  certainly 
no  eafy  thing  to  bring  him  to  give  himfelf  fo  much  trouble. 

He  had  talked  over  a great  part  of  them  to  my  felf : So  that,  as 
foon  as  I faw  them,  I remembred  his  expreflions,  and  perceiv- 
ed that  he  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  argument,  as  far 
as  thofe  papers  could  carry  him.  But  the  publifhing  them 
fhewed  a want  of  judgment,  or  of  regard  to  his  memory,  in 
thofe  who  did  it:  For  the  greateft  kindnefs,  that  could  be 
fhewn  to  his  memory,  would  have  been,  to  let  both  his  papers 
and  himfelf  be  forgotten. 

Which  I fhould  certainly  have  done,  if  I had  not  thought 
that  the  laying  open  of  what  I knew  concerning  him  and  his 
affairs  might  be  of  fome  ufe  to  pofterity.  And  therefore,  how 
ungrateful  foever  this  labour  has  proved  to  my  felf,  and  how 
unacceptable  foever  it  may  be  to  lome,  who  are  either  obliged 
Xo  remember  him  gratefully,  or  by  the  engagement  of  parties 
and  interefts  are  under  other  biaffes,  yet  I have  gone  thro’  all 
that  I knew  relating  to  his  life  and  reign  with  that  regard  to 
truth,  and  what  I think  may  be  inftru&ive  to  mankind,  which 
became  an  impartial  writer  of  hiftory,  and  one  who  believes, 
that  he  mull  give  an  account  to  God  of  what  he  writes,  as  well 
as  of  what  he  fays  and  does. 
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BOOK  IV. 


Of  the  reign  of  King  James  II. 


AM  now  to  profecute  this  work,  and  to  give  I(jgj 
the  relation  of  an  inglorious  and  unprofpe- 
rous  reign,  that  was  begun  with  great  advan-  ij,rpi'y8be- 
tages : But  thefe  were  fo  poorly  managed,  and  |“"r’i0b0"t,i}j‘ 
fo  ill  improved,  that  bad  defigns  were  ill  laid,  <>»«. 
and  worle  conducted;  and  all  came  in.con- 
clufion  under  one  of  the  ftrangeft  cataftrophe’s  that  is  in  any 
hiftory.  A great  King  with  ftrong  armies  , and  mighty 
fleets,  a vaft  treafure,  and  powerful  allies,  fell  all  at  once: 

And  his  whole  ftrength,  like  a fpider’s  web,  was  fo  irrecover- 
ably broken  with  a touch,  that  he  was  never  able  to  re- 
trieve , what  for  want  both  of  judgment  and  heart  he 
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i ^ threw  up  in  a day.  Such  an  uncxpe&ed  revolution  deferred 
cOTs J to  be  well  opened : I will  do  it  as  fully  as  I can.  But,  hav- 
ing been  beyond  fea  almoft  all  this  reigh,  many  fmali  par- 
ticulars, that  may  tyfcll  delerve  to  be  remembred,  may  have 
efcaped  me:  Yet  as  I had  good  opportunities  to  be  well  in- 
formed, I will  pafs  over  nothing  that  feems  of  any  impor- 
tance to  the  opening  fuch  great  and  unufual  trarifa&ions.  I 
will  endeavour  to  watch  over  my  pen  with  more  than  ordinary 
caution,  that  I may  let  no  Iharpnefs,  from  any  ill  ufage  t 
my  felf  met  with,  any  way  poflefs  my  thoughts,  or  biafs  my 
mind : On  the  contrary,  the  fad  fate  of  this  unfortunate 
Prince  will  make  me  the  more  tender  in  not  aggravating  the 
errors  of  his  reign.  As  to  my  own  particular,  I will  re- 
member how  much  I was  once  in  his  favour,  and  how  high- 
ly I was  obliged  to  him.  And  rfs  I muft  let  his  defigns  and 
mifcarriages  be  feen,  fo  I will  open  things  as  fully  as  I can, 
that  it  may  appear  on  whom  wc  ought  to  lay  the  chief  load 
of  them:  Which  indeed  ought  to  be  chiefly  charged  on  his 
religion,  and  on  thofe  who  had  the  management  of  his  con- 
fcience,  his  Priefls,  and  his  Italian  Queen ; which  laft  had 
hitherto  a&ed  a popular  part  with  great  artifice  and  Ikill, 
but  came  now  to  take  off  the  mafk  , and  to  difcover  her 
felf. 

The  King’s  This  Prince  was  much  negle&ed  in  his  childhood,  during 
rit>n.edUCa~  t‘me  he  was  under  his  Father’s  care.  The  Parliament, 
getting  him  into  their  hands,  put  him  under  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland's government,  who,  as  the  Duke  himfelf  told 
me,  treated  him  with  great  refpedt,  and  a very  tender  re- 
gard. When  he  efcaped  out  of  their  hands,  by  the  means 
of  Coll.  Bamfield ’ his  Father  writ  to  him  a letter  in  cypher, 
concluding  in  thefe  plain  words,  Do  this  as  you  expeH  the 
blejjing  of  your  loving  Father . This  was  lent  to  William  Duke 
of  Hamilton , but  came  after  he  had  made  his  efcape  : And 
fo  I found  it  among  his  papers:  And  I gave  it  to  the  Duke  of 
York  in  the  year  1674.  He  faid  to  me,  he  believed  he  had  his 
Father’s  cypher  among  his  papers,  and  that  he  would  try 
to  decypher  the  letter:  But  I believe  he  never  did  it.  I 
told  him,  I Was  confident,  that  as  the  letter  was  writ  when 
his  efcape  was  under  confideration,  fo  it  contained  an  order 
to  go  to  the  Queen,  and  to  be  obedient  to  her  in  all  things, 
except  in  matters  of  religion.  The  King  appointed  Sir 
fob H Berkeley , afterwards  Lord  Berkeley , to  be  his  Governor. 
It  was  a ftrange  choice,  if  it  was  not  that,  in  fuch  a want 
©f  men  who  ftuck  to  the  King  as  was  then  , there 
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were  few  capable  in  any  fort  of  (uch  a truft.  Berkeley  Was  i68y 
. bold  and  infolent,  and  feemed  to  lean  to  Popery : He  was  'tSry~s~l 
certainly  very  arbitrary,  both  in  hiS  temper  and  notions. 

The  Queen  took  fuch  a particular  care  of  this  Prince,  that 
he  was  fooil  obferved  to  have  more  of  her  favour  than  either 
of  his  two  brothers:  And  {he  was  fo  fet  on  making  profe- 
lytes,  hoping  that  to  fave  a foul  would  cover  a multitude  of  fins, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  {he  uled  more  than  ordi- 
nary arts  to  draw  him  over  to  her  religion.  Yet,  as  he 
himfelf  told  me,  he  flood  out  againfl  her  praftices. 

During  his  flay  in  France  he  made  fome  campaigns  un-  He  leimed 
der  Mr.  de  Turerme,  who  took  him  fo  particularly  under  his  Tnrut" 
care,  that  he  inftrufted  him  in  all  that  he  undertook,  and 
{hewed  him  the  reafons  of  every  thing  he  did  ib  minutely, 
that  he  had  great  advantages  by  being  formed  under  the 
greateft  General  of  the  age.  Turenne  was  fo  much  taken 
with  his  application,  and  the  heat  that  he  (hewed,  that  he 
recommended  him  out  of  meafure.  He  faid  often  of  him: 

There  was  the  greateft  Prince,  and  like  to  be  the  bed  Ge- 
neral of  his  time.  This  raifed  his  charafter  fo  much,  that 
the  King  was  not  a little  eclipfed  by  him.  Yet  he  quickly 
ran  into  amours  and  vice.  And  that  by  degrees  wore  out 
any  courage  that  had  appeared  in  his  youth.  And  in  the 
end  of  his  life  he  came  to  lofe  the  reputation  of  a brave 
inan  and  a good  Captain  fo  entirely,  that  either  he  was  ne- 
ver that  which  flatterers  gave  out  concerning  him,  or  his  age 
and  affairs  wrought  a very  unufual  change  on  him. 

He  feemed  to  follow  his  mother’s  maxims  all  the  while 
he  was  beyond  fea.  He  was  the  head  of  a party  that  was 
formed  in  the  King’s  fmall  Court  againfl  Lord  Clarendon. 

And  it  was  believed  that  his  applications  to  Lord  Clarendorfs 
daughter  were  made  at  firft  on  defign  to  dilhonour  his  fa- 
mily, tho’  (he  had  the  addrefs  to  turn  it  another  way. 

After  his  brother’s  Reftoration  he  applied  himfelf  much  to 
the  Marine,  in  which  he  arrived  at  great  (kill,  and  brought  England. 
the  fleet  fo  entirely  into  his  dependance,  that  even  after  he 
laid  down  the  command  he  was  ftill  the  mafter  of  our  whole 
fea  force.  He  had  now  for  thefe  laft  three  years  directed 
all  our  counfels  with  fo  abfolute  an  authority,  that  the 
King  feemed  to  have  left  the  government  wholly  in  his 
hands:  Only  the  unlooked  for  bringing  in  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  put  him  under  no  fmall  apprehenfions,  that  at 
fome  time  or  other  the  King  might  (lip  out  of  his  hands:  -1- 

Is’ow  that  fear  was  over. 
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He  was  pro- 
claimed 
King. 


His  firft 
ipccch 


well  re- 
ceived. 


Addrefles 
made  to  him. 


The  King  was  dead:  And  fo  all  the  Court  went  immediately 
and  paid  their  duty  to  him.  Orders  were  prefently  given 
for  proclaiming  him  King.  It  was  a heavy  folemnity : Few 
tears  were  flied  for  the  former,  nor  were  there  any  (houts 
of  joy  for  the  prefent  King.  A dead  filence,  but  without 
any  diforder  or  tumult,  followed  it  thro’  the  ftreets.  When 
the  Privy  Counfellors  came  back  from  the  proclamation, 
and  waited  on  the  new  King,  he  made  a fhort  fpeech  to 
them;  which  it  feems  was  well  confidered,  and  much  liked 
by  him,  for  he  repeated  it  to  his  Parliament,  and  upon  fe- 
veral  other  occafions. 

He  began  with  an  expoftulation  for  the  ill  character  that 
had  been  entertained  of  him.  He  told  them,  in  very  pofi- 
tive  words,  that  he  would  never  depart  from  any  branch, 
of  his  prerogative:  But  with  that  he  promifed,  that  he  would 
maintain  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  fubje<5t.  He  expref- 
fed  his  good  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England , as  a friend  to 
monarchy.  Therefore,  he  faid,  he  would  defend  and  main- 
tain  the  Church , and  would  preferve  the  government  in 
Church  and  State,  as  it  was  eftablilhed  by  law. 

This  fpeech  was  foon  printed,  and  gave  great  content  to 
thofe  who  believed  that  he  would  flick  to  the  promifes  made 
in  it.  And  thofe  few,  who  did  not  believe  it,  yet  durft  not 
feem  to  doubt  of  it.  The  pulpits  of  England  were  full  of  it, 
and  of  thankfgivings  for  it.  It  was  magnified  as  a fecurity  far 
greater  than  any  that  laws  could  give.  The  common  phrafe 
was,  We  have  now  the  word  of  a King , and  a word  never  yet 
broken. 

Upon  this  a new  fet  of  addrefles  went  round  England , in 
which  the  higheft  commendations  that  flattery  could  invent 
were  given  to  the  late  King;  and  alfurances  of  loyalty  and 
fidelity  were  renewed  to  the  King,  in  terms  that  lhewed 
there  were  no  jealoufies  nor  fears  left.  The  Univerfity  of 
Oxford  in  their  addrefs  promifed  to  obey  the  King  without 
limitations  or  reftrittions.  The  King’s  promife  part  for  a thing 
fo  facred,  that  they  were  looked  on  as  ill  bred  that  put  in 
their  addrefs,  our  Religion  eflablifhed  by  law ; which  looked 
like  a tie  on  the  King  to  maintain  it:  Whereas  the  ftile  of 
the  more  courtly  was  to  put  all  our  fecurity  upon  the  King’s 
promife.  The  Clergy  of  London  added  a word  to  this  in 
their  addrefs,  our  Religion  ejlablijhed  by  law , dearer  to  us  than 
our  Irves.  This  had  fuch  an  infinuation  in  it,  as  made  it 
very  unacceptable.  Some  followed  their  pattern.  But  this  was 
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fnarked  to  be  remembred  againft  thofe  that  ufed  fo  menacing  i68f 
a form.  onnv 

All  employments  were  ended  of  courfe  with  the  life  of  the 
former  King.  But  the  King  Continued  all  in  their  places: 

Only  the  pofts  in  the  Houfhold  were  given  to  thofe  who  had 
ferved  the  King,  while  he  was  Duke  of  York . The  Marquis 
of  Halifax  had  reafon  to  look  on  himfelf  as  in  ill  term? 
with  the  King : So  in  a private  audience  he  made  the  beft  ex- 
cufes  he  could  for  his  conduct  of  late.  The  King  diverted 
the  difeourfe;  and  faid,  he  would  forget  every  thing  that 
was  paft,  except  his  behaviour  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  Exclu- 
fion.  The  King  alfo  added,  that  he  would  expert  no  other 
fervice  of  him  than  what  was  confident  with  law.  He  pre- 
pared him  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Earl  of  Rochejler . HeTheEariof 
faid , he  had  ferved  him  well,  and  had  differed  on  his  ac-  madt^Lord 
count,  and  therefore  he  would  now  fhew  favour  to  him  . Treafurer. 
And  the  next  day  he  declared  him  Lord  Treafurer.  His 
brother  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal; 

And  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  was  made  Lord  Prefident  of  the 
Council.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  was  looked  on  as  a man 
loft  at  Court:  And  fo  was  Lord  Godolphin . But  the  former 
of  thefe  infinuated  himfelf  fo  into  the  Queen’s  confidence, 
that  he  was,  beyond  all  peoples  expectation  , not  only 
maintained  in  his  pofts,  but  grew  into  great  degrees  of  fa- 
vour. 

The  Queen  was  made  to  confider  the  Earl  of  Rochejler  as  a The  Earl  of 
perfon  that  would  be  in  the  intereft  of  the  King’s  daughters,  tafiwour^ 
and  united  to  the  Church  party.  So  {he  faw  it  was  neceffary 
to  have  one  in  a high  poft,  who  fliould  depend  wholly  on 
her,  and  be  entirely  hers.  And  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  was 
the  only  perfon  capable  of  that.  The  Earl  of  Rochejler  did 
upon  his  advancement  become  fo  violent  and  boifterous,  that 
the  whole  Court  joined  to  fupport  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  as 
the  proper  balance  to  the  other*  Lord  Godolphin  was  put  in 
a great  poft  in  the  Queen’s  Houfhold. 

But  before  the  Earl  of  Rochejler  had  the  White  Staff,  the  Cuftoms 
Court  engaged  the  Lord  Godolphin , and  the  other  Lords  ofSldX^fe 
the  Treafury,  to  fend  orders  to  the  Commiflioners  of  the  8aiuft  lavr- 
Cuftoms  to  continue  to  levy  the  Cuftoms,  tho’  the  aCt 
that  granted  them  to  the  late  King  was  only  for  his  life, 
and  fo  was  now  determined  with  it.  It  is  known,  how 
much  this  matter  was  contefted  in  King  Charles  the  firft’s 
time,  and  what  had  paft  upon  it.  The  legal  method  was 
to  have  made  entries,  and  to  have  taken  bonds  for  thofe 
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i(58 y duties,  to  be  paid  when  the  Parliament  (hould  meet,  and 
renew  the  grant.  Yet  the  King  declared,  that  he  would 
levy  the  Guftoms,  and  not  ftay  for  the  new  grant.  But, 
tho’  this  did  not  agree  well  with  the  King’s  promife  of 
maintaining  liberty  and  property,  yet  it  was  faid  in  excufe 
for  it,  that,  if  the  Cuftoms  (hould  not  be  levied  in  this 
interval,  great  importations  would  be  made,  and  the  markets 
would  be  fo  Booked,  that  this  would  very  much  fpoil  the 
King’s  Cuftoms.  Butin  anfwerto  this  it  was  faid  again,  entries 
were  to  be  made,  and  bonds  taken,  to  be  fued  when  the  aft 
granting  them  (hould  pafs.  Endeavours  were  ufed  with  fome 
of  the  merchants  to  refufe  to  pay  thofe  duties,  and  to  dif- 
pute  the  matter  in  IVefim'tnfler-Hall:  But  none  would  venture 
on  fo  bold  a thing.  He  who  (hould  begin  any  fuch  oppo- 
fition  would  probably  be  ruined  by  it : So  none  would  run 
that  hazard.  The  Earl  of  Rochefter  got  this  to  be  done  be- 
fore he  came  into  the  Treafury:  So  he  pretended,  that  he 
only  held  on  in  the  courfe  that  was  begun  by  others. 

The  additional  Excife  had  been  given  to  the  late  King 
only  for  life.  But  there  was  a claufe  in  the  aft  that  em- 
powered the  Treafury  to  make  a farm  of  it  for  three  years, 
without  adding  a limiting  claufe,  in  cafe  it  (hould  be  fo  long 
due.  And  it  was  thought  a great  ftretch  of  the  claufe,  to 
make  a fraudulent  farm,  by  which  it  (hould  continue  to  be 
levied  three  years  after  it  was  determined  according  to  the 
letter  and  intendment  of  the  aft.  A farm  was  now  brought 
out,  as  made  during  the  King’s  life,  tho’  it  was  well  known 
that  no  fuch  farm  had  been  made;  for  it  was  made  after 
his  death,  but  a falfe  date  was  put  to  it.  This  matter  feemed 
doubtful.  It  was  laid  before  the  Judges.  And  they  all,  ex- 
cept two,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  good  in  law.  So  two 
Proclamations  were  ordered,  the  one  for  levying  the  Cuftoms, 
and  the  other  for  the  Excife. 

Thefe  came  out  in  the  firft  week  of  the  reign,  and  gave 
a melancholy  profpeft.  Such  beginnings  did  not  promife 
well,  and  raifed  juft  fears  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  con- 
fidered  the  confequences  of  fuch  proceedings.  They  faw,  that 
by  violence  and  fraud  duties  were  now  to  be  levied  without 
law.  But  all  people  were  under  the  power  of  fear  or  flattery 
to  fuch  a degree,  that  none  durft  complain,  and  few  would 
venture  to  talk  of  thofe  matters. 

Th' King’s  Perfons  of  all  ranks  went  in  fuch  crouds  to  pay  their  duty 
ihof" who0  to  the  King,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  admit  them  all.  Moft 
the  EkId-' °f  t'le  Whigs  that  were  admitted  were  received  coldly  at  beft. 
*«n.  1 Some 
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Some  were  fharply  reproached  for  their  pad  behaviour.  168  y 
Others  were  denied  accefs.  The  King  began  likewife  to  *^VV/ 
fay,  that  he  would  not  be  ferved  as  his  brother  had  been: 

He  would  have  all  about  him  ferve  him  without  referve,  and 
go  thorough  in  his  bufinefs.  Many  were  amazed  to  fee 
fuch  fteps  made  at  firft.  The  fecond  Sunday  after  he  came 
to  the  Throne,  he,  to  the  furprize  of  the  whole  Court,  went 
openly  to  Mafs,  and  fent  Caryl  to  Rome  with  letters  to  the 
Pope,  but  without  a charafter. 

In  one  thing  only  the  King  feemed  to  comply  with  the [!^=bcr"mtd 
genius  of  the  Nation,  tho’  it  proved  in  the  end  to  be  onlyqmi  terms 
a (hew.  He  feemed  refolved  not  to  be  governed  by  French Fr'^riKing. 
counfels,  but  to  adt  in  an  equality  with  that  haughty  Mo- 
narch in  all  things.  And,  as  he  entertained  all  the  other 
foreign  Minifters  with  affurances  that  he  would  maintain  the 
balance  of  Europe  with  a more  fteady  hand  than  had  been 
done  formerly;  fo  when  he  fent  over  the  Lord  Churchtl  to 
the  Court  of  France  with  the  notice  of  his  brother’s  death, 
he  ordered  him  to  obferve  exadtly  the  ceremony  and  ftate 
with  which  he  was  received,  that  he  might  treat  him,  who 
fhould  be  fent  over  with  the  complement  in  return  to  that, 
in  the  fame  manner.  And  this  he  obferved  very  pundtually, 
when  the  Marfhal  de  Large  came  over.  This  was  fet  about 
by  the  Courtiers  as  a fign  of  another  fpirit,  that  might  be 
looked  for  in  a reign  fo  begun.  And  this  made  fome  im- 
preflion  on  the  Court  of  France,  and  put  them  to  a (land. 

Bur,  not  long  after  this,  the  French  King  faid  to  the  Duke 
of  Htlleroy,  (who  told  it  to  young  Rouvigny , now  Earl  of 
Galloway , from  whom  I had  it, ) that  the  King  of  England, 
after  all  the  high  things  given  out  in  his  name,  was  willing 
to  take  his  money,  as  well  as  his  brother  had  done. 

The  King  did  alfo  give  out,  that  he  would  live  in  a 
particular  Confidence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
States  of  Holland.  And,  becaufe  Chudleigh  the  Envoy  there 
had  openly  broken  with  the  Prince,  (for  he  not  only  wait- 
ed no  more  on  him,  but  adted  openly  againft  him  ; and  once 
in  the  Vorhaut  had  affronted  him,  while  he  was  driving  the 
Princefs  upon  the  fnow  in  a Trainau,  according  to  the  Ger- 
man manner,  and  pretending  they  were  mafked,  and  that 
he  did  not  know  them,  had  ordered  his  coachman  to  keep 
his  way,  as  they  were  coming  towards  the  place  where  he 
drove;)  the  King  recalled  him,  and  (catShelton  in  his  room, 

•who  was  the  haughtieft,  but  withal  the  weakeft  man,  that 
he  could  have  found  out.  He  talked  out  all  fecrets,  and  made 

him- 
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himfelf  the  fcorn  of  all  Holland.  The  Courtiers  now  faid 
every  where,  that  we  had  a martial  Prince  who  loved  glory, 
who  would  bring  France  into  as  humble  a dependance  on  us, 
as  we  had  been  formerly  on  that  Court. 

The  King  did,  fome  days  after  his  coming  to  the  Crown,' 
promife  the  Queen  and  his  Priefts,  that  he  would  fee  Mrs. 
Sidley  no  more,  by  whom  he  had  fome  children.  And  he 
fpoke  openly  againft  leudneis,  and  expreffed  a deteftation  of 
drunkennefs.  He  fate  many  hours  a day  about  bufinefs  with 
the  Council,  the  Treafury,  and  the  Admiralty.  It  was  up- 
on this  faid,  that  now  we  (hould  have  a reign  of  adion  and 
bufinefs,  and  not  of  floth  and  luxury,  as  the  laft  was.  Mrs. 
Sidley  had  lodgings  in  Whitehall:  Orders  were  fent  to  her 
to  leave  them.  This  was  done  to  mortify  her ; for  fhe  pre- 
tended that  fhe  fhould  now  govern  as  abfolutely  as  the 
Duchefs  of  Portfmouth  had  done:  Yet  the  King  ftill  conti- 
nued a feeret  commerce  with  her.  And  thus  he  began  his 
reign  with  fome  fair  appearances.  A long  and  great  froft 
had  fo  {hut  up  the  Dutch  ports,  that  for  fome  weeks  they 
had  no  letters  from  England:  At  laft  the  news  of  the  King’s 
ficknefs  and  death , and  of  the  beginnings  of  the  new  reign, 
came  to  them  all  at  once. 

The  firft  difficulty  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  in,  was  with 
relation  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  He  knew  the  King  would 
fimmediately,  after  the  firft  compliments  were  over,  a(k  him 
to  difmifs  him,  if  not  to  deliver  him  up.  And  as  it  was  no 
way  decent  for  him  to  break  with  the  King  upon  fuch  a 
point,  fo  he  knew  the  States  would  never  bear  it.  He  thought 
it  better  to  difmifs  him  immediately,  as  of  himfelf.  The 
Duke  of  Monmouth  feemed  furprifed  at  this.  Yet  at  parting 
he  made  great  proteftations  both  to  the  Prince  and  Princefs 
of  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  their  interefts.  So  he  retired  to 
Bruffels , where  he  knew  he  could  be  fuffered  to  ftay  no  longer 
than  till  a return  fhould  come  from  Spain , upon  the  notice  of 
King  Charles's  death,  and  the  declarations  that  the  King 
was  making  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  F/irope.  The 
Duke  was  upon  that  thinking  to  go  to  Vienna , or  to  fome 
Court  in  Germany.  But  thofe  about  him  ftudied  to  inflame 
him  both  againft  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They 
told  him,  the  Prince  by  calling  him  off  had  cancelled  all 
former  obligations,  and  fet  him  free  from  them:  He  was 
now  to  look  to  himfelf:  And  inftead  of  wandring  about  as  a 
vagabond , he  was  to  fet  himfelf  to  deliver  his  countrey, 
and  to  raife  his  party  and  his  friends,  who  were  now  like 
a to 
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to  be  ufed  very  ill  for  their  adhering  to  him  and  to  his 
intereft. 

They  fent  one  over  to  England  to  try  mens  pulfcs,  and  Some  in 
to  fee  if  it  was  yet  a proper  time  to  make  an  attempt, 
IVtldman , Charlton , and  fome  others  went  about  trying,  iPor  him. 
men  were  in  a difpofition  to  encourage  an  invafion. 

They  talked  of  this  in  fo  remote  a way  of  /peculation,  that 
tho’  one  could  not  but  fee  what  lay  at  bottom,  yet  they  did  not 
run  into  treafonable  difeourfe.  I was  in  general  founded  by 
them:  Yet  nothing  was  propofed  that  ran  me  into  any  dan- 
ger from  concealing  it.  I did  not  think  fears  and  dangers, 
nor  fome  illegal  adts  in  the  adminiftration  , could  juf- 
tify  an  infurredtion,  as  lawful  in  it  felf:  And  I was  confident 
an  infurredtion  undertaken  on  fuch  grounds  would  be  fo  ill 
feconded,  and  fo  weakly  fupported,  that  it  would  not  only 
come  to  nothing,  but  it  would  precipitate  our  ruin.  There- 
fore I did  all  I could  to  divert  all  perfons  with  whom  I had 
any  credit  from  engaging  in  fuch  defigns.  Thefe  were  for 
fome  time  carried  on  in  the  dark.  The  King,  after  he  had 
put  his  affairs  in  a method,  refolved  to  haflen  his  Corona- 
tion , and  to  have  it  performed  with  great  magnificence  : 

And  for  fome  weeks  he  was  fo  entirely  pofTeffed  with  the 
preparations  for  that  folemnity,  that  all  bufinefs  was  laid 
afide,  and  nothing  but  ceremony  was  thought  on. 

At  the  fame  time  a Parliament  was  fummoned : And  all  Stran.sc 
arts  were  ufed  to  manage  ele&ions  fo,  that  the  King  fhould  Efions  'of 
have  a Parliament  to  his  mind.  Complaints  came  up  from  I^nlamcnt 
all  the  parts  of  England  of  the  injuftice  and  violence  ufed  in 
elections,  beyond  what  had  ever  been  pra&ifed  in  former 
times.  And  this  was  fo  univerfal  over  the  whole  Nation,  that 
no  corner  of  it  was  negledred.  In  the  new  Charters  that 
had  been  granted,  the  ele&ion  of  the  members  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants,  and  reftrained  to  the 
Corporation-men,  all  thofe  being  left  out  who  were  not  ac- 
ceptable at  Court.  In  fome  Boroughs  they  could  not  find 
a number  of  men  to  be  depended  on:  So  the  neighbouring 
Gentlemen  were  made  the  Corporation-men:  And,  in  fome 
of  thefe,  perfons  of  other  Counties,  not  fo  much  as  known  in 
the  Borough,  were  named.  This  was  pra&ifed  in  the  moil: 
avowed  manner  in  Cornwall  by  the  Earl  of  Bath ; who  to  fe- 
cur-e  himfelf  the  Groom  of  the  Stole’s  place,  which  he  held 
all  King  Charles' s time,  put  the  officers  of  the  guards  names 
in  almoft  all  the  Charters  of  that  County  j which  fending  up 
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forty  four  members , they  were  for  moll  part  fo  chofen, 
that  the  King  was  fure  of  their  votes  on  all  occalions. 

Thefe  methods  were  fo  fuccefsful  over  England , that  when 
the  elediions  were  all  returned,  the  KiDg  faid,  there  were 
not  above  forty  members,  but  fuch  as  he  himfclf  wilhed  for. 
They  were  neither  men  of  parts  nor  ellates:  So  there  was 
no  hope  left,  either  of  working  on  their  underftandings,  or 
of  making  them  fee  their  intereft,  in  not  giving  the  King 
all  at  once.  Moll  of  them  were  furious  and  violent,  and 
feemed  refolved  to  recommend  themfelves  to  the  King  by 
putting  every  thing  in  his  power,  and  by  ruining  all  thofe 
who  had  been  for  the  Exclulion.  Some  few  had  deligned  to 
give  the  King  the  revenue  only  from  three  years  to  three 
years.  The  Earl  of  Rochefter  told  me,  that  was  what  he 
looked  for,  tho’  the  poll  he  was  in  made  it  not  fo  proper 
for  him  to  move  in  it.  But  there  was  no  profpedt  of  any 
ftrength  in  oppofing  any  thing  that  the  King  Ihould  alk  of 
them. 

This  gave  all  thinking  men  a melancholy  profpedl.  Eng- 
•■land  now  feemed  loll,  unlefs  fome  happy  accident  Ihould  fave 
it.  All  people  faw  the  way  for  packing  a Parliament  now 
laid  open.  A new  fet  of  Charters  and  Corporation-men, 
if  thofe  now  named  Ihould  not  continue  to  be  Hill  as  com- 
pliant as  they  were  at  prelent,  was  a certain  remedy,  to 
which  recourfe  might  be  eafily  had.  The  Boroughs  of 
England  faw  their  privileges  now  wrelled  out  of  their  hands, 
and  that  their  elediions,  which  had  made  them  fo  confidera- 
ble  before,  were  hereafter  to  be  made  as  the  Court  Ihould 
diredt : So  that  from  henceforth  little  regard  would  be  bad 

to  them  ,■  and  the  ufual  practices  in  courting , or  rather  in 
corrupting  them,  would  be  no  longer  purfued.  Thus  all 
people  were  alarmed : But  few  durft  fpeak  out,  or  complain 
openly.  Only  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  agents  made  great 
ule  of  this  to  inflame  their  party,  it  was  faid,  here  was  a 
Parliament  to  meet,  that  was  not  the  choice  and  reprelenta- 
tivc  of  the  Nation,  and  therefore  was  no  Parliament.  So 
they  upon  this  polfelTed  all  people  with  dreadful  apprehcn- 
fions  that  a blow  was  now  given  to  the  conflitution,  which, 
could  not  be  remedied,  but  by  an  infurredtion.  It  was 
refolved  to  bring  up  petitions  againll  fome  elediions  , 
that  were  fo  indecently  managed  that  it  feemed  fcarce  pofli- 
ble  to  excufe  them:  But  theie  were  to  be  judged  by  a ma- 
jority of  men,  who  knew  their  own  elediions  to  be  fo  faulty, 
that  to  fecure  themfelves  they  would  jullify  the  reft:  And 

fair 
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fair  dealing  was  not  to  be  expe&ed  from  thofe,  who  were  fo  i e?8  y 
deeply  engaged  in  the  like  injuftice. 

All  that  was  offered  on  the  other  hand  to  lay  thofe  fears, 
which  fo  ill  an  appearance  did  raife,  was,  that  it  was  pro- 
bable the  King  would  go  into  rheafures  againft  France. 

All  the  offers  of  fubmiflion  poffible  were  made  him  by  Spain, 
the  Empire,  and  the  States. 

The  King  bad  begun  with  the  Prince  of 
hard  point.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with  his 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  but  wrote  to  him  to  break  all  thofe 
officers  who  had  waited  on  him  while  he  was  in  Holland. 

In  this  they  had  only  followed  the  Prince’s  example:  So  it 
was  hard  to  punifli  them  for  that,  which  he  himfelf  had  en- 
couraged. They  had  indeed  (hewed  their  affettions  to  him 
fo  evidently,  that  the  King  wrote  to  the  Prince,  that  he 
could  not  truft  to  him,  nor  depend  on  his  friendfhip,  as 
long  as  fuch  men  ferved  under  him.  This  was  of  a hard 
digeftion.  Yet,  fince  the  breaking  them  could  be  eafily  made 
up  by  employing  them  afterwards,  and  by  continuing  their 
appointments  to  them , the  Prince  complied  in  this  like- 
wife.  And  the  King  was  lb  well  pleafed  with  it,  that  when 
Bifhop  Turner  complained  of  fome  things  relating  to  the 
Prince  and  Princefs,  and  propofed  rougher  methods,  the 
King  told  him,  it  was  ablolutely  neceffary  that  the  Prince 
and  he  (hould  continue  in  good  correfpondence.  Of  this 
Turner  gave  an  account  to  the  other  Bifhops,  and  told  them 
very  folemnly,  that  the  Church  would  be  in  no  hazard  dur- 
ing the  prefent  reign ; but  that  they  muft  take  care  to  fecure 
themfelves  againft  the  Prince  of  Orange,  otherwife  they  would 
be  in  great  danger. 

The  fubmiffion  of  the  Prince  and  the  States  to  the  King 
made  fome  fancy,  that  this  would  overcome  him.  All  peo- 
ple concluded,  that  it  would  foon  appear  whether  bigotry, 
or  a defire  of  glory  was  the  prevailing  paffion ; fince  if  he 
did  not  ftrike  in  with  an  alliance  that  was  then  projefted 
againft  France,  it  might  be  concluded  that  he  was  refolved 
to  deliver  himfclf  up  to  his  Priefts,  and  to  facrifice  all  to 
their  ends.  The  feafon  of  the  year  made  it  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  firft  feffion  of  Parliament  would  be  fo  (hort  that 
much  could  not  be  done  in  it,  but  that  when  the  revenue 
(hould  be  granted,  other  matters  might  be  put  off  to  a win- 
ter feffion.  So  that,  if  the  Parliament  (hould  not  deliver  up 
the  Nation  in  a heat  all  at  once,  but  (hould  leave  half  their 
work  to  another  feffion,  they  might  come  under  fome  ma- 
nagement, 
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i <58  y nagement,  and  cither  fee  the  intereft  of  the  Nation  in  ge- 
neral,  or  their  own  in  particular;  and  fo  manage  their  fa- 
vours to  the  Court  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  themfelves 
neceifary,  and  not  to  give  away  too  much  at  once,  but  be 
fparing  in  their  bounty;  which  they  had  learned  fo  well  in 
King  Charles’s  time,  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  they  would  foon 
fall  into  it,  if  they  made  not  too  much  hafte  at  their  firft  fet- 
ting  out.  So  it  was  refolved  not  to  put  them  on  too  haftily 
in  their  firft  feflion  to  judge  of  any  election,  but  to  keep 
that  matter  entire  for  fome  time,  till  they  fliould  break  in- 
to parties. 

The  King  The  Coronation  was  fet  for  St.  George’s  day.  Turner  was 
was  crown-  ordered  to  preach  the  fermon  : And  both  King  and  Queen 
refolved  to  have  all  done  in  the  Proteftant  form , and  to 
alfift  in  all  the  prayers:  Only  the  King  would  not  receive 
the  Sacrament,  which  is  always  a part  of  the  ceremony.  In 
this  certainly  his  Priefts  difpenfed  with  him,  and  he  had 
fuch  fenfes  given  him  of  the  oath,  that  he  either  took  it  as  a 
fin  with  a refolution  not  to  keep  it,  or  he  had  a referved  mean- 
ing in  his  own  mind.  The  Crown  was  not  well  fitted  for 
the  King’s  head:  It  came  down  too  far,  and  covered  the 
upper  part  of  his  face.  The  canopy  carried  over  him 
did  alfo  break.  Some  other  fmaller  things  happen’d  that 
were  looked  on  as  ill  omens:  And  his  fon  by  Mrs.  Sidley 
died  that  day.  The  Queen  with  the  PeerelTes  made  a more 
graceful  figure.  The  beft  thing  in  Turner’s  fermon  was,  that 
he  fet  forth  that  part  of  Confiantius  Chlorus’s  hiftory  very 
handfomely,  in  which  he  tried  who  would  be  true  to  their 
religion,  and  reckoned  that  thofe  would  be  faithfulleft  to 
himfelf  who  were  trueft  to  their  God. 
i wem  out  I muft  now  fay  fomewhat  concerning  my  felf.  At  this 
ot  £»jW.  tjme  i went  out  0f  England.  Upon  King  Charleys  death,  I 
had  defired  leave  to  come  and  pay  my  duty  to  the  King  by 
the  Marquis  of  Halifax.  The  King  would  not  lee  me.  So, 
fince  I was  at  that  time  in  no  fort  of  employment,  not  fo 
much  as  allowed  to  preach  any  where,  I refolved  to  go 
abroad.  I faw  we  were  like  to  fall  into  great  confufton ; and 
were  either  to  be  refeued,  in  a way  that  I could  not  approve 
of,  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  means,  or  to  be  delivered 
up  by  a meeting  that  had  the  face  and  name  of  a Parliament. 
I thought  the  beft  thing  for  me  was  to  go  out  of  the  way. 
The  King  approved  of  this,  and  confented  to  my  going; 
But  ftill  refufed  to  fee  me.  So  I was  to  go  beyond  fea,  as  to 
a voluntary  Exile.  This  gave  me  great  credit  with  all  the 
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male-contents:  And  I made  the  bed  ufe  of  it  I could.  I 1685” 
fpoke  very  earneftly  to  the  Lord  de  la  Meer , to  Mrs.  Hamb- 
den , and  (uch  others  as  I could  meet  with,  who  I feared  might 
be  drawn  in  by  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  The 
King  had  not  yet  done  that  which  would  judify  extrenm 
counfels.  A raw  rebellion  would  be  foon  crulhed,  and  give 
a colour  for  keeping  up  a (landing  army,  or  for  bringing 
over  a force  from  France.  I perceived,  many  thought  the  con- 
ditution  was  fo  broken  into  l>y  the  ele&ions  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  that  they  were  difpofed  to  put  all  to  hazard.  Yet 
mod  people  thought  the  crifis  was  not  fo  near,  as  it  proved 
to  be. 

The  deliberations  in  Holland , among  the  Englijh  and  Argtle  dc- 
Scotch  'that  fled  thither,  came  to  ripen  fafter  than  was S3* *£.,n" 
expected.  Lord  Argtle  had  been  quiet  ever  fince  the  dif-w 
appointment  in  the  year  eighty  three.  He  had  lived  for 
mod  part  in  Frizeland , but  came  oft  to  Amflerdamy  and 
met  with  the  red  of  his  countrymen  that  lay  concealed 
there:  The  chief  of  whom  were  the  Lord  Melvtll , Sir  Patrick 
Hume , and  Sir  John  Cochran . With  thefe  Lord  Argtle  com- 
municated all  the  advices  that  were  fent  him.  He  went  on 
dill  with  his  fird  project.  He  faid,  he  wanted  only  a fum  of 
money  to  buy  arms,  and  reckoned,  that  as  foon  as  he  was  fur- 
nifhed  with  thefe,  he  might  venture  on  Scotland.  Herefolved 
to  go  to  his  own  country,  where  he  hoped  he  could  bring  five 
thoufand  men  together.  And  he  reckoned  that  the  Weflcrn 
and  Southern  Counties  were  under  fuch  apprehenfions,  that 
without  laying  of  matters,  or  having  correfpondence  among 
them,  they  would  all  at  once  come  about  him,  when  he 
had  gathered  a good  force  together  in  his  own  country. 

There  was  a rich  widow  in  Amfierdam , who  was  full  of  zeal: 

“ So  (he,  hearing  at  what  his  defigns  duck,  fent  to  him,  and 

furnilhed  him  with  ten  thoufand  pounds.  With  this  money 
he  bought  a dock  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which  was 
very  dextroufly  managed  by  one  that  traded  to  Venice , as 
intended  for  the  fervice  of  that  Republick.  All  was  perform- 
: ed  with  great  fecrecy  , and  put  on  board.  Tney  had 

i fharp  debates  among  them  about  the  courfe  they  were  to  hold. 

He  was  for  failing  round  Scotland  to  his  own  country.  Hume 
: was  for  the  (horter  paflage:  The  other  was  a long  naviga- 

; tion , and  fubjedt  to  great  accidents.  Argtle  faid,  the  fad- 

nelfes  of  his  own  country  made  that  to  be  the  fafer  place  * 
to  gather  men  together.  He  prelumed  fo  far  on  his  own 
$ power,  and  on  his  management  hitherto , that  he  took  much 
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168?  upon  him:  So  that  the  reft  were  often  on  the  point  of  break* 
ing  with  him. 

The  Duke  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  came  fecretly  to  them,  and  made 
wiwf forced 11 P their  quarrels.  He  would  willingly  have  gone  with 

on  an  iii-  them  himfelf:  But  Argtle  did  not  offer  him  the  command: 
lion.  mva*  On  the  contrary  he  preffed  him  to  make  an  impreffion  on 
England  at  the  fame  time.  This  was  not  poflible:  For  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  had  yet  made  no  preparations.  So  he 
was  hurried  into  a fatal  undertaking,  before  things  were  in 
any  fort  ready  for  it.  He  had  been  indeed  much  preffed  to 
the  fame  thing  by  JVadey  Fergufony  and  fome  others  about 
him,  but  chiefly  by  the  Lord  Gre<yy  and  the  Lady  fVentworthy 
who  followed  him  to  Bruffells  defperately  in  love  with  him. 
And  both  he  and  fhe  came  to  fancy,  that  he  being  married 
to  his  Duchefs  while  he  was  indeed  of  the  age  of  content, 
but  not  capable  of  a free  one,  the  marriage  was  null : So  they 
lived  together:  And  fhe  had  heated  both  her  felf  and  him  with 
fuch  enthufiaftical  conceits,  that  they  fancied  what  they  did 
was  approved  of  God.  With  this  fmall  council  he  took  his 
meafures.  Fletcher , a Scotch  Gentleman  of  great  parts,  and 
many  vertues,  but  a moft  violent  republican,  and  extrava- 
gantly paflionate,  did  not  \'\)az  Argtle' s fcheme:  So  he  refolved 
to  run  fortunes  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth . He  told  me, 
that  all  the  Englifh  among  them  were  ftill  prefling  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  to  venture.  They  faid,  all  the  Weft  of  England 
would  come  about  him,  as  foon  as  he  appeared,  as  they 
had  done  five  or  fix  years  ago.  They  reckoned  there  would 
be  no  fighting,  but  that  the  guards,  and  others  who 
adhered  to  the  King  , would  melt  to  nothing  before 
him.  They  fancied,  the  City  of  London  would  be  in  fuch 
a difpofition  to  revolt,  that  if  he  (hould  land  in  the  Weft 
the  King  would  be  in  great  perplexity.  He  could  not  have 
two  armies : And  his  fear  of  tumults  near  his  perfon  would 
oblige  him  to  keep  fuch  a force  about  him,  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  fend  any  againft  him.  So  they  reckoned  he 
would  have  time  to  form  an  army,  and  in  a little  while  be 
in  a condition  to  feek  out  the  King,  and  fight  him  on  equal 
terms. 

This  appeared  a mad  and  defperate  undertaking  to  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  himfelf.  He  knew  what  a weak  body  a 
rabble  was,  and  how  unable  to  deal  with  troops  long  train- 
ed. He  had  neither  money  nor  officers,  and  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  men  of  eftates  and  intereft  in  the  country. 
It  feemed  too  early  yet  to  venture.  It  was  the  throwing  away 
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all  his  hopes  in  odc  day.  Fletcher , how  vehemently  foevcr  1 68  j; 
he  was  fet  on  the  defign  in  general,  yet  faw  nothing  in  this 
fcheme  that  gave  any  hopes : So  he  argued  much  againft  it. 

And  he  faid  to  me,  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  pulhed 
on  to  it  againft  his  own  fenle  and  reafon : But  he  could  not 
refufe  to  hazard  his  perfon,  when  others  were  fo  forward. 

Lord  Grey  faid,  that  Henry  the  feventh  landed  with  a fmaller 
number,  and  fucceeded.  Fletcher  anfwered,  he  was  fure  of 
feveral  of  the  Nobility,  who  were  little  Princes  in  thofe 
days.  Fergufon  in  his  enthufiaftical  way  faid,  it  was  a good 
caufe,  and  that  God  would  not  leave  them  unlefs  they  left 
him.  And  tho’  the  Duke  of  Monmouth' s courfe  of  life  gave 
him  no  great  reafon  to  hope  that  God  would  appear  fignal- 
ly  for  him,  yet  even  he  came  to  talk  enthufiaftically  on  the 
fubjedt.  But  Argile’s  going , and  the  promife  he  had 
made  of  coming  to  England  with  all  poftible  hafte,  had  fo 
fixed  him,  that,  all  further  deliberations  being  laid  aEde,  he 
pawned  a parcel  of  jewels,  and  bought  up  arms;  and  they 
were  put  aboard  a Ihip  freighted  for  Spam. 

King  lames  was  fo  intent  upon  the  pomp  of  his  Corona-  Jl,'re  dc- 
non,  that  tor  lome  weeks  more  important  matters  were  not  carried  on 
thought  on.  Both  Argtle  and  Monmouth’s  people  were  fo  true 
to  them,  that  nothing  was  difeovered  by  any  of  them.  Yet 
fome  days  after  Argtle  had  failed,  the  King  knew  of  it : For 
the  night  before  I left  London , the  Earl  of  Aran  came  to 
me,  and  told  me,  the  King  had  an  advertifement  of  it  that 
very  day.  I faw,  it  was  fit  for  me  to  make  hafte:  Otherwife 
I might  have  been  feized  on,  if  it  had  been  only  to  put  the 
affront  on  me,  of  being  fufpedted  of  holding  correfpondence 
with  traitors. 

Argtle  had  a very  profperous  voyage.  He  fent  out  a boat  A%tb  tan*, 
at  Orkney  to  get  intelligence,  and  to  take  prifoners.  This  /*J.' 
had  no  other  effedt,  but  that  it  gave  intelligence  where  he 
was:  And  the  wind  chopping,  he  was  obliged  to  fail  away, 
and  leave  his  men  to  mercy.  The  winds  were  very  favour- 
able, and  turned  as  his  occafions  required:  So  that  in  a very 
few  days  he  arrived  in  Argtlefhtre.  The  mifunderftandings 
between  him  and  Hume  grew  very  high;  for  he  carried  all 
things  with  an  air  of  authority,  that  was  not  eafy  to  thofe 
who  were  letting  up  for  liberty.  At  his  landing  he  found, 
that  the  early  notice  the  Council  had  of  his  defigns  had 
fpoiled  his  whole  fcheme;  for  they  had  brought  in  all  the 
Gentlemen  of  his  country  to  Edenhurgh , which  faved  them, 
tho’  it  helped  on  his  ruin.  Yet  he  got  above  five  and  twen- 
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ty  hundred  men  to  come  to  him.  If  with  thefe  he  had  knmedi- 
-ately  gone  over  to  the  IVeflern  counties  of  Air  and  Renfrew , 
he  might  have  given  the  government  much  trouble.  But  he 
lingred  too  long,  hoping  ftill  to  have  brought  more  of  his 
Highlanders  together.  He  reckoned  thefe  were  fure  to  him, 
and  would  obey  him  blindfold : Whereas,  if  he  had  gone  out 
of  his  own  country  with  a fmall  force,  thofe  who  might 
have  come  in  to  his  affiftance  might  alfo  have  difputed  his 
authority : And  he  could  not  bear  contradiction.  Much  time 
was  by  this  means  loft : And  all  the  country  was  fummoned 
to  come  out  againft  him.  At  laft  he  crofted  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  and  landed  in  the  ifle  of  Bute  y where  he  fpent  twelve 
days  more,  till  he  had  eat  up  that  Ifland,  pretending  ftill, 
that  he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  more  of  his  Highlanders . 

He  had  left  his  arms  in  a caftle,  with  fuch  a guard  as  he 
could  fpare:  But  they  were  routed  by  a party  of  the  King’s 
forces.  And  with  this  he  loft  both  heart  and  hope.  And 
then,  apprehending  that  all  was  gone,  he  put  himfelf  in  a dif- 
guife,  and  had  almoft  efcaped : But  he  was  taken.  A body 
of  Gentlemen  that  had  followed  him  ftood  better  to  it,  and 
forced  their  way  thro’:  So  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
efcaped.  Some  of  thefe  were  taken  : The  chief  of  them  were 
Sir  John  Cochran , Atloffet  and  Rumbold . Thefe  two  laft  were 
Englifhmen : But  I knew  not  upon  what  motive  it  was,  that 
they  chofe  rather  to  run  fortunes  with  Argtle}  than  with  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  Thus  was  this  rebellion  brought  to  a 
fpeedy  end,  with  the  effufion  of  very  little  blood.  Nor  was 
there  much  fhed  in  the  way  of  juftice^  for  it  was  confidered, 
that  the  Highlanders  were  under  fuch  ties  by  their  tenures, 
that  it  was  fomewhat  excufable  in  them  to  follow  their  Lord. 
Moft  of  the  Gentlemen  were  brought  in  by  order  of  Coun- 
cil to  Edenburgh)  which  preferved  them.  One  of  thofe  that 
were  with  Argtle , by  a great  prefence  of  mind,  got  to  Carltley 
where  he  called  for  poll  horfes ; and  faid , he  was  fent  by 
the  General  to  carry  the  good  news  by  word  of  mouth  to 
the  King.  And  fo  he  got  to  London:  And  there  he  found  a 
way  to  get  beyond  fea. 

Argtle  was  brought  in  to  Edenburgh.  He  exprefted  even 
a cheerful  calm  under  all  his  misfortunes.  He  juftified  all 
he  had  done:  For,  he  faid,  he  was  unjuftly  attainted : That 
had  diflolved  his  allegiance:  So  it  was  juftice  to  himfelf  and 
his  family,  to  endeavour  to  recover  what  was  fo  wrongfully 
taken  from  him.  He  alfo  thought,  that  bo  allegiance  was 
due  to  the  King,  till  he  had  taken  the  oath  which  the  law 
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prefcribed,  to  be  taken  by  our  Kings  at  their  Coronati- 
on , or  the  receipt  of  their  princely  dignity.  He  defired 
that  Mr.  Charters  might  be  ordered  to  attend  upon  him; 
which  was  granted.  When  he  came  to  him,  he  told  him  he 
was  fatisfied  in  confcience  with  the  lawfulnefs  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  therefore  defired  he  would  not  difturb  him 
with  any  difcourle  on  that  fubjeft.  The  other,  after  he  had 
told  him  his  fenfe  of  the  matter,  complied  eafily  with  this. 

So  all  that  remained  was  to  prepare  him  to  die,  in  which 
he  exprelfed  an  unlhaken  firmnefs.  The  Duke  of  §hteem- 
bui-y  examined  him  in  private.  He  faid,  he  had  not  laid  his 
bufinefs  with  any  in  Scotland.  He  had  only  found  credit  with  a 
perfon  that  lent  him  money  ; upon  which  he  had  nulled, 
perhaps  too  much,  to  the  dilpofitions  of  the  people,  lharpned 
by  their  adminiftration.  When  the  day  of  his  execution  came, 

Mr.  Charters  happen’d  to  come  to  him  as  he  was  ending  din- 
ner: He  faid  to  him  pleafantly,  fer  'o  venienttbus  oj/'a.  He  pray- 
ed often  with  him,  and  by  himfelf,  and  went  to  the  fcaf- 
fold  with  great  ferenity.  He  had  complained  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  much,  for  delaying  his  coming  fo  long  after 
him,  and  for  alTuming  the  name  of  King;  both  which,  he 
faid,  were  contrary  to  their  agreement  at  parting.  Thus  he 
died,  pitied  by  all.  His  death,  being  purfuant  to  the  fentence 
paft  three  years  before,  of  which  mention  was  made,  was 
looked  on  as  no  better  than  murder.  But  his  condud  in 
this  matter  was  made  up  of  fo  many  errors,  that  it  appear- 
ed he  was  not  made  for  defigns  of  this  kind. 

Atloffe  had  a mind  to  prevent  the  courfc  of  juftice,  and  hav- 
ing  got  a penknife  into  his  hands  gave  himfelf  feveral 
flabbs.  And  thinking  he  was  certainly  a dead  man,  he  cried 
out,  and  faid,  now  he  defied  his  enemies.  Yet  he  had  not 
pierced  his  guts:  So  his  wounds  were  not  mortal.  And,  it 
being  believed  that  he  could  make  great  difeoveries,  he 
was  brought  up  to  London . 

Rumbold  was  he  that  dwelt  in  Rye^Houfe , where  it  was£*'j^^ 
pretended  the  plot  was  laid  for  murdering  the  late  and  the  niedthe  Ryt- 
prefent  King.  He  denied  the  truth  of  that  confpiracy.  He PLt' 
owned,  he  thought  the  Prince  was  as  much  tied  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  people  were  to  the  Prince;  and  that,  when  a King 
departed  from  the  legal  meafures  of  government,  tin:  people 
had  a right  to  aflert  their  liberties,  and  to  rellrain  him.  He  did 
not  deny,  but  that  he  had  heard  many  propofition*  at  IVejl’s 
chambers  about  killing  the  two  brothers;  and  upon  that  he 
had  faid,  it  could  have  been  eafily  executed  near  his  houfe; 
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upon  which  forne  difeourfe  had  followed,  how  it  might  have 
been  managed.  But,  he  faid,  it  was  only  talk,  and  that  no- 
thing was  either  laid,  or  fo  much  as  refolved  on.  He  faid, 
he  was  not  for  a Commonwealth,  but  for  Kingly  govern- 
ment according  to  the  laws  of  England;  But  he  did  not  think 
that  the  King  had  his  authority  by  any  divine  right,  which 
he  expreffed  in  rough,  but  fignificant  words.  He  faid,  he  did 
not  believe  that  God  had  made  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind with  faddles  on  their  backs,  and  bridles  in  their  mouths, 
and  lome  few  booted  and  fpurred  to  ride  the  reft. 

Cochran  had  a rich  father,  the  Earl  of  Dundonald:  And 
lie  offered  the  Priefts  yooo  /.  to  fave  his  fon.  They  want- 
ed a ftock  of  money  for  managing  their  defigns:  So 

they  interpofed  fo  effe&ually , that  the  bargain  was  made. 
But,  to  cover  it,  Cochran  petitioned  the  Council  that  he  might 
be  fent  to  the  King;  for  he  had  fome  fecrets  of  great  im- 
portance, which  were  not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  any  but 
to  the  King  himfelf.  He  was  upon  that  brought  up  to  Lon- 
don: And,  after  he  had  been  for  fome  time  in  private  with 
the  King,  the  matters  he  had  difeovered  were  faid  to  be  of 
fuch  importance,  that  in  confideration  of  that  the  King  par- 
doned him.  It  was  faid,  he  had  difeovered  all  their  nego- 
tiations with  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg , and  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  But  this  was  a pretence  only  given  out  to  conceal 
the  bargain;  for  the  Prince  told  me,  he  had  never  once 
feen  him.  The  fecret  of  this  came  to  be  known  foon 
after.  t 

When  Adoffe  was  brought  up  to  London , the  King  examin- 
ed him,  but  could  draw  nothing  from  him,  but  one  fevere 
repartee.  He  being  fullen  , and  refilling  to  difeover  any 
thing,  the  King  faid  to  him;  Mr.  Aloffe,  you  know  it  is 
in  my  power  to  pardon  you,  therefore  fay  that  which  may 
deferve  it.  It  was  faid  that  he  anfwercd,  that  tho’  it  was 
in  his  power,  yet  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  pardon.  He 
was  nephew  to  the  old  Earl  of  Clarendon  by  marriage;  for 
Ailoffe’s  aunt  was  his  firft  wife,  but  fhe  had  no  children. 
It  was  thought,  that  the  nearnefs  of  his  relation  to  the  King’s 
children  might  have  moved  him  to  pardon  him,  which 
would  have  been  the  moft  effcdtual  confutation  of  his  bold 
repartee : But  he  fuffered  with  the  reft. 

Immediately  after  Agile’s  execution,  a Parliament  was 
held  in  Scotland.  Upon  King  Charles’s  death,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Qr/eembury,  foon  after  made  a Duke,  and  the  Earl 
Beithy  came  to  Court.  The  Duke  of  Queensbury  told 
i the 
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the;  King,  that  if  he  hac?  any  thoughts  of  changing  the  i£8y 
effablifhed  religion,  he  could  not-  make  any  one  ftep  with 
him  in  that-'  matter.  , The  King  feemed  to  receive  this 
very  kindly  from  him;  and  affured  him,  he  had  no  fuch  in- 
tention, but  that  he  .would  have  a Parliament  called  , to 
which  he  fliould.-go  his  Commiflioner,  and  give  all  pofliblc 
alfurances  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  get  the  revenue  to 
be  fettled,  and  fuch  other  laws  to  be  pafb  as  might  be  ne-* 
ceflary  for  the  common  fafety.  The  Duke-  of  Ghieembury 
preffed  the  Earl  of  Perth  to  fpeak  in  the  fame  (train  to  the 
King.  But,  tho5  he  pretended  to  .be  (till  a Proteftant,  yet  he 
could  not  prevail  on  him  to  fpeak  in  fo  pofitive  a ftile.  I 
had  not  then,  left  London : So  the.  Duke  fent  me  word  of  this, 
and  feemed  fo  fully  fatisfied  with  it,  that  he  thought  all 
would  be  fafe.  So  he  prepared  inftru&ions : by  which  both 
the  revenue  and  the  King’s  authority  were  to  be  carried  ve- 
ry high.  He  has  often  tfi nee  that  time  told,  me,  that  the 
King  made  thofe  promifes  to  him  in  fo  frank  and  hearty  a 
manner,  that  he  concluded  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  be 
adting  a part.  Therefore  he  always  believed,  that  the  Priefts 
gave  him  leave  to  promife  every  thing,  and  that  he  did  it 
very  fincerely,*  but  that  afterwards  they  pretended,  they  had 
a power  to  . diffolve  the  obligation  of  all  oaths  and  pro- 
mifes } fince  nothing  could  be  more  open  and  free  than  his 
way  of  exprefling  himfelf  was,  tho5  afterwards  he  had  no 
fort  of  regard  to  any  of  the  promifes  he  then  made.  TheTeft 
had  been  the  King’s  own  adt  while  he  was  in  Scotland . So 
he  thought,  the  putting  that  on  all  perfons  would  be  the 
mofl  acceptable  method,  as  well  as  the  moft  effectual,  for 
fecuring  the  Proteftant  Religion.  Therefore  he  propofed 
an  inftrudtion  obliging  all  people  to  take  the  Teft,  not 
only  to  qualify  them  for  publick  employments,  but  that  all 
thofe  to  whom  the  Council  fhould  tender  it  fhould  be  bound 
to  take  it  under  the  pain  of  treafon:  And  this  was  granted. 

He  alfo  projected  many  other  fevere  laws,  that  left  an  arbitrary 
power  in  the  Privy  Council*  And,  as  he  was  naturally  vio- 
lent and  imperious  in  his  own  temper,  fo  he  faw  the  King’s 
inclinations  to  thofe  methods,  and  hoped  to  have  recom- 
mended himfelf  effectually  by  being  inftrumental  in  fet- 
ting  up  an  abfolute  and  defpotick  form  of  government.  But 
he  found  afterwards  how  he  had  deceived  himfelf,  in  think- 
ing that  any  thing,  but  the  delivering  up  his  religion,  could 
be  acceptable  long.  And  he  faw,  after  he  had  prepared  a 
cruel  fcheme  of  government,  other  men  were  trufted  with 
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i68j  the  management  of  it:  And  it  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to 
himfelf. 

Granted  aii  The  Parliament  of  Scotland  fat  not  long.  No  oppofitioQ 
thatthcKing  was  macJe.  The  Duke  of  Jgueensbury  gave  very  full  alfur- 
ances  in  the  point  of  religion,  that  the  King  would  never 
alter  it,  but  would  maintain  it,  as  it  was  eftablifhed  by  law. 
And  in  confirmation  of  them  he  propofed  that  ad  enjoining 
the  Teft,  which  was  paft,  and  was  looked  on  as  a full  fecu- 
rityj  tho’  it  was  very  probable,  that  all  the  ufe  that  the 
Council  would  make  of  this  difcretional  power  lodged  with 
them,  would  be  only  to  tender  the  Teft  to  thofe  that  might 
fcruple  it  on  other  accounts,  but  that  it  would  be  offered  to 
none  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  return  for  this  the  Par- 
liament gave  the  King  for  life  all  the  revenue  that  had 
been  given  to  his  brother:  And  with  that  fome  additional 
taxes  were  given. 

Severe  laws  Other  fevere  laws  were  alfo  paft.  By  one  of  thefe  an  Inquifi- 
werc  paired.  tion  was  Up0n  the  matter  fet  up.  All  perfons  were  required, 
under  the  pain  of  treafon,  to  anfwer  to  all  fuch  queftions  as 
fhould  be  put  to  them  by  the  Privy  Council.  This  put  all 
men  under  great  apprehenfions , fince  upon  this  ad  an  In- 
quifition  might  have  been  grafted,  as  foon  as  the  King  pleaf- 
ed.  Another  ad  was  only  in  one  particular  cafe:  But  it 
was  a crying  one,  and  fo  deferves  to  be  remembred. 

When  Caftairs  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  came  to  capi- 
tulate in  order  to  the  making  a difeovery,  he  got  a promife 
from  the  Council,  that  no  ufe  fhould  be  made  of  his  depo- 
fition  againft  any  perfon  whatfoever.  He  in  his  depofition 
faid  fomewhat  that  brought  Sir  Hugh  Cambell  and  his  Ion 
under  the  guilt  of  treafon,  who  had  been  taken  up  in  Lon- 
don two  years  before,  and  were  kept  in  prifon  all  this  while.’ 
The  Earl  of  Melfort  got  the  promife  of  his  eftate,  which 
was  about  1000  /.  a year,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  con- 
vided  of  high  treafon.  So  an  ad  was  brought  in,  which 
was  to  laft  only  fix  weeks ; and  enaded,  that  if  within  that 
time  any  of  the  Privy  Council  would  depofe  that  any  man 
was  proved  to  be  guilty  of  high  treafon,  he  fhould  upon  fuch 
a proof  be  attainted.  Upon  which , as  foon  as  the  ad  was 
paft,  four  of  the  Privy  Council  flood  up,  and  affirmed  that 
the  Cambells  were  proved  by  Cajlairs’s  depofition  to  be  guilty. 
Upon  this  both  father  and  fon  were  brought  to  the  bar,  to 
fee  what  they  had  to  fay,  why  the  fentence  fhould  not  be 
executed.  The  old  Gentleman,  then  near  eighty,  feeing  the 
ruin  of  his  family  was  determined,  and  that  he  was  con- 
i' detuned 
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demned  in  fo  unufual  a manner,  took  courage,  and  faid, 
the  oppreffion  they  had  been  under  had  driven  them  to  de- 
fpair,  and  made  them  think  how  they  might  fecure  their 
lives  and  fortunes:  Upon  this  he  went  to  London , and  had 
fome  meetings  with  Batllte , and  others : That  one  was  fent  to 
Scotland  to  hinder  all  rifings : That  an  oath  of  fecrecy  was 
indeed  offered,  but  was  never  taken  upon  all  this.  So  it 
was  pretended,  he  had  confeffed  the  crime,  and  by  a (hew 
of  mercy  they  were  pardoned : But  the  Earl  of  Melfort  pof- 
feffed  himfelf  of  their  eftate.  The  old  Gentleman  died  foon 
after.  And  very  probably  his  death  was  haftned  by  his  long  and 
rigorous  imprifonment,  and  this  unexampled  conclulion  of 
it,-  which  was  fo  univerfally  condemned,  that  when  the  news 
of  it  was  writ  to  foreign  parts,  it  was  not  eafy  to  make 
people  believe  it  poffible. 

But  now  the  fitting  of  the  Parliament  of  England  came^"d^n‘ 

on.  And,  as  a preparation  to  it,  Oates  was  convicted  of  per-PcrJury, 
jury,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  witneffes  from  St.  Omar's , 

, who  had  been  brought  over  before  to  difcredit  his  teftimo- 

ny.  Now  Juries  were  fo  prepared,  as  to  believe  more  eafily 
than  formerly.  So  he  was  condemned  to  have  his  Prieftly 
habit  taken  from  him,  to  be  a prifoner  for  life,  to  be  fct 
on  the  pillory  in  all  the  publick  places  of  the  City,  and  ever 
after  that  to  be  fet  on  the  pillory  four  times  a year,  and  to 

be  whipt  by  the  common  hangman  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate  ™hipt;rucny 
one  day,  and  the  next  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn ; which  was 
executed  with  fo  much  rigour,  that  his  back  feemed  to  be  all 
over  Head.  This  was  thought  too  little  if  he  was  guilty,  and 
too  much  if  innocent,  and  was  illegal  in  all  the  parts  of  it: 

For  as  the  fecular  Court  could  not  order  the  Ecclefiaftical 
habit  to  be  taken  from  him,  fo  to  condemn  a man  to  a per- 
petual imprifonment  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Court: 

And  the  extream  rigour  of  fiich  whipping  was  without  a 
precedent.  Yet  he,  who  was  an  original  in  all  things,  bore 
this  with  a conftancy  that  amazed  all  thofe  who  faw  it. 

So  that  this  treatment  did  rather  raife  his  reputation,  than 
fink  it. 

And,  that  I may  join  things  of  the  fame  fort  together,  Deerfield 
tho’  they  were  tranfa&ed  at  fome  diftance  of  time,  Danger-k'nc ' 
field , another  of  the  witneffes  in  the  Popifli  plot,  was  alfo 
found  guilty  of  perjury,  and  had  the  fame  punifhment.  But 
it  had  a more  terrible  conclufion,*  for  a brutal  ftudent  of  the 
law,  who  had  no  private  quarrel  with  him,  but  was  only 
tranfported  with  the  heat  of  that  time,  ftruck  him  over  the 
‘ 1 ' 7 Z head 
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head  with  his  cane,  as  he  got  his  laft  lafh.  This  hit  him 
fo  fatally,  that  he  died  of  it  immediately.  The  perfon  was 
apprehended.  And  the  King  left  him  to  the  law.  And,  tho* 
great  interceflion  was  made  for  him,  the  King  would  not 
interpofe.  So  he  was  hanged  for  it. 

At  laft  the  Parliament  met.  The  King  in  his  fpeech  re- 
peated that,  which  he  had  faid  to  the  Council  upon  his  firft 
acceflion  to  the  Throne.  He  told  them,  fome  might  think, 
the  keeping  him  low  would  be  the  fureft  way  to  have  fre- 
quent Parliamens:  But  they  fhould  find  the  contrary,  that 
tne  ufing  him  well  would  be  the  belt  argument  to  perfiiade 
him  to  meet  them  often.  This  was  put  in  to  prevent  a 
motion,  which  was  a little  talked  of  abroad,  but  none  would 
venture  on  it  within  doors,  that  it  was  fafeft  to  grant  the 
revenue  only  for  a term  of  years. 

The  revenue  was  granted  for  life,  and  every  thing  elfe 
that  was  alked  , with  fuch  a profufion,  that  the  Houle  was 
more  forward  to  give,  than  the  King  was  to  alk:  To  which 
the  King  thought  fit  to  put  a ftop  by  a melfage,  intimat- 
ing that  he  defired  no  more  money  that  feflion.  And  yet 
this  forwardnefs  to  give  in  fuch  a reign  was  fet  on  by 
Mufgrave  and  others , who  pretended  afterwards,  when 
money  was  alked  for  juft  and  neceffary  ends,  to  be  frugal 
patriots,  and  to  be  careful  managers  of  the  publick  trea- 
fure. 

As  for  religion,  fome  began  to  propofe  a new  and  firmer 
Security  to  it.  But  all  the  Courtiers  run  out  into  eloquent 
harangues  on  that  fubjed:  And  preffed  a vote,  that  they 
took  the  King’s  word  in  that  matter,  and  would  truft  to  it* 
and  that  this  fhould  be  fignified  in  an  addrefs  to  him.  This 
would  bind  the  King  in  point  of  honour,  and  gain  his 
heart  fo  entirely,  that  it  would  be  a tie  above  all  laws  what- 
foever.  And  the  tide  run  fo  ftrong  that  way,  that  the  Houfe 
went  into  it  without  oppofition. 

The  Lord  Preflon , who  had  been  for  fome  years  Envoy 
in  France , was  brought  over,  and  fet  up  to  be  a manager  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  He  told  them,  the  reputation  of 
the  Nation  was  beginning  to  rife  very  high  all  Europe  over, 
under  a Prince  whofe  name  fpread  terror  every  where:  And 
if  this  was  confirmed  by  the  entire  confidence  of  his  Parlia- 
ment, even  in  the  tendered  matters,  it  would  give  fuch  a 
turn  to  the  affairs  of  Europe , that  England  would  again  hold 
the  balance,  and  their  King  would  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 
This  was  feconded  by  all  the  Court  flatterers.  So  in  their 
...  .3  addrefs 
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addrefs  to  the  King,  thanking  him  for  his  fpeech,  they  told  i6gf 
him,  they  trufted  to  him  fb  entirely,  that  they  relied 
on  his  word,  and  thought  themfelves  and  their  religion  fafe, 
fince  he  had  promifed  it  to  them. 

When  this  was  fettled,  the  petitions  concerning  the  elec- 
tions were  prefented.  Upon  tnofe  Seimour  fpoke  very  high, 
and  w'ith  much  weight.  He  faid,  the  complaints  of  the  ir- 
regularities in  elections  were  fo  great,  that  many  doubted 
whether  this  was  a true  reprefentative  of  the  Nation,  or  not. 

He  faid,  little  equity  was  expedted  upon  petitions,  where  fo 
many  were  too  guilty  to  judge  juftly  and  impartially.  He 
faid,  it  concerned  them  to  look  to  thefe:  For  if  the  Nation 
faw  no  juftice  was  to  be  expedted  from  them,  other  methods 
would  be  found,  in  which  they  might  come  to  fuffer  that 
juftice  which  they  would  not  do.  He  was  a haughty  man, 
and  would  not  communicate  his  defign  in  making  this  mo- 
tion to  any:  So  all  were  furprifed  with  it,  but  none  fecond- 
ed  it.  This  had  no  effedl,  not  fo  much  as  to  draw  on  a 
debate. 

The  Courtiers  were  projedhing  many  laws  to  ruin  all  who  ThcP„ii„ 
oppofed  their  deligns.  The  moft  important  of  thefe  was  an"”™?" 
adt  declaring  treafons  during  that  reign,  by  which  words 
were  to  be  made  treafon.  And  the  claufe  was  fo  drawn 
that  any  thing  faid  to  difparage  the  King’s  perfon  or  go- 
vernment was  made  treafon ; within  which  every  thing  kid 
to  the  dilhonour  of  the  King’s  religion  would  have  been 
comprehended,  as  Judges  and  Juries  were  then  modelled. 

This  was  chiefly  oppofed  by  Serjeant  Maynard,  who  in  a 
very  grave  fpeech  laid  open  the  inconvenience  of  making 
words  treafon : They  were  often  ill  heard  and  ill  underftood, 
and  were  apt  to  be  mifrecited  by  a very  fmall  variation: 

Men  in  paflion  or  in  drink  might  fay  things  they  ndver 
intended:  Therefore  he  hoped  they  would  keep  to  the  law 
of  the  twenty  fifth  of  Edward  the  third,  by  which  an  ovcrt- 
adt  was  made  the  neceffary  proof  of  ill  intentions.  And  when 
others  infilled,  that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  fpake,  he  brought  the  inftance  of  our  Saviour’s  words, 

Defiroy  this  Temple ; and  fhewed  how  near  the  Temple  was  to 
this  Temple,  pronouncing  it  in  Syriack , fo  that  the  diffe- 
rence was  almoft  imperceptible.  There  was  nothing  more 
innocent  than  thefe  words,  as  our  Saviour  meant,  and  fpoke 
them : But  nofhing  was  more  driminal  than  the  fetting  on  a 
multitude  to  deftroy  theTemple.  This  made  fome  impref- 
fion  at  that  time.  But  if  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  landing 
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i£8y  had  not  brought  the  feflion  to  an  early  ccyiclufion,  that, 
and  every  thing  elfe  which  the  officious  Courtiers  w<ere  pro- 
je&ing,  would  have  certainly  paft. 

The  Lords  The  m°ft  important  bufinefs  that  was  before  the  Houfe  of 
were  more  Lords  was  the  reversing  the  attainder  of  the  Lord  Stafford.  It 
cauuous.  faid  pQr  it } that  the  witneffes  were  now  convicted  of 

perjury,  and  therefore  the  reftoring  the  blood  that  was  taint- 
ed by  their  evidence  was  a juft  reparation.  The  proceed- 
ings in  the  matter  of  the  Popifh  plot  were  chiefly  founded 
on  Oates's  difeovery,  which  was  now  judged  to  be  a thread 
of  perjury.  This  ftuck  with  the  Lords,  and  would  not  go 
down.  Yet  they  did  juftice  both  to  the  Popifh  Lords  then 
in  the  Tower,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Danby,  who  moved  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  that  they  might  either  be  brought  to  their 
trial,  or  be  fet  at  liberty.  This  was  fent  by  the  Lords  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  returned  anfwer,  that  they  did 
not  think  fit  to  infift  on  the  impeachments.  So  upon  that 
they  were  difeharged  of  them,  and  fet  at  liberty.  Yet,  tho’ 
both  Houfes  agreed  in  this  of  profecuting  the  Popifh  plot 
no  further,  the  Lords  had  no  mind  to  reverfe  and  condemn 
paft  proceedings. 

The  Duke  But  while  all  thefe  things  were  in  agitation,  the  Duke  of 
i/STand-  Monmouth's  landing  brought  the  feflion  to  a conclufion.  As 
cd  at  Lime.  foon  as  Lord  Argtle  failed  for  Scotland , he  fet  about  his  de- 
fign  with  as  much  hafte  as  was  poflible.  Arms  were  bought, 
and  a fhip  was  freighted  for  Bilbao  in  Spain . The  Duke  of 
Monmouth  pawned  all  his  jewels:  But  thefe  could  not  raife 
much : And  no  money  was  fent  him  out  of  England.  So  he 
was  hurried  into  an  ill  defigned  invafion.  The  whole  com- 
pany confifted  but  of  eighty  two  perfons.  They  were  all 
faithful  to  one  another.  But  fome  fpies,  whom  Shelton  the 
new  Envoy  fet  on  work,  fent  him  the  notice  of  a fufpe&ed 
fhip  failing  out  of  Amjlerdam  with  arms.  Shelton  neither 
underftood  the  laws  of  Holland , nor  advifed  with  thofe  who 
did : Otherwife  he  would  have  carried  with  him  an  order  from 
the  Admiralty  of  Holland , that  fat  at  the  Haguey  to  be  made 
ufe  of  as  the  occafion  fhould  require.  When  he  came  to 
Amjlerdam , and  applied  himfelf  to  the  Magiftrates  there, 
defiring  them  to  flop  and  fearch  the  fhip  that  he  named,  they 
found  the  fhip  was  already  failed  out  of  their  port,  and  their 
jurifdi&ion  went  no  further.  So  he  was  forced  to  fend  to  the 
Admiralty  at  the  Hague . But  thofe  on  board,  hearing  what  he 
was  come  for,  made  all  poflible  hafte.  And,  the  wind  favour- 
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ing  them,  they  got  out  of  the  Texel,  before  the  order  de-  * <?8  y 
fired  could  be  brought  from  the.  Hague. 

After  a profperous  courfe,  the  Duke  landed  at  Lime  in 
Dorfetfhire : And  he  with  his  fmall  company  came  afhore  with 
fome  order,  but  with  too  much  day  light,  which  difcovered 
how  few  they  were. 

The  alarm  was  brought  hot  to  London:  Where,  upon  the 
general  report  and  belief  of  the  thing  an  aft  of  Attainder  paired  a- 
paft  both  Houfes  in  one  day;  fome  fmall  oppofition  being  8a,ult  him' 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Anglefey,  becaufe  the  evidence  did  not 
feem  clear  enough  for  fo  fevere  a fentence,  which  was  ground- 
ed on  the  notoriety  of  the  thing.  The  fum  of  5000  /.  was 
fet  on  his  head.  And  with  that  the  felfion  of  Parliament 
ended ; which  was  no  fmall  happinefs  to  the  Nation , fuch 
a body  of  men  being  difmilfed  with  doing  fo  little  hurt. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth's  Manifefto  was  long,  and  ill  penned : 

Full  of  much  black  and  dull  malice.  It  was  plainly  Fergu- 
fon’s  ftile,  which  was  both  tedious  and  fulfome.  It  charged  the 
King  with  the  burning  of  London,  the  Popflh  plot,  Godfrey’s 
murder,  and  the  Earl  of  Ejfex’s  death : And  to  crown  all,  it 
was  pretended,  that  the  late  King  was  poifoned  by  his  or- 
ders: It  was  fet1  forth,  that  the  King’s  religion  made  him 

incapable  of  the  Crown  ; that  three  fubfequent  Houfes  of 
Commons  had  voted  his  Exclufion : The  taking  away  the  old 
Charters,  and  all  the  hard  things  done  in  the  laft  reign, 
were  laid  to  his  charge:  The  cleftions  of  the  prefent  Par- 

liament were  alfo  fet  forth  very  odioufly,  with  great  inde- 
cency of  ftile:  The  Nation  was  alfo  appealed  to,  when  met 

in  a free  Parliament,  to  judge  of  the  Duke’s  own  pretenfions : 

And  all  fort  of  liberty,  both  in  temporals  and  fpirituals,  was 
promifed  to  perfons  of  all  perfuafions. 

Upon  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  landing,  many  of  the  coun- 
try  people  came  in  to  join  him,  but  very  few  of  the  Gentry,  joined  him. 
He  had  quickly  men  enough  about  him  to  ufe  all  his  arms. 

The  Duke  of  Albermale,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Devonfhire , 
was  fent  down  to  raife  the  Militia,  and  with  them  to  make 
head  againft  him.  But  their  ill  affeftion  appeared  very  evi- 
dently: Many  deferred,  and  all  were  cold  in  the  fervice.  The 
Duke  of  Monmouth  had  the  whole  country  open  to  him  for 
almoft  a fortnight,  during  which  time  he  was  very  diligent 
in  training  and  animating  his  men.  His  own  behaviour  was 
fo  gentle  and  obliging,  that  he  was  mafter  of  all  their  hearts, 
as  much  as  was  poflible.  But  he  quickly  found,  what  it  was 
to  be  at  the  head  of  undifciplined  men,  that  knew  nothing 
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flood,  and  the  Militia  ran  from  them.  Lord  Grey  brought 
a falfe  alarm,  that  was  foon  found  to  be  fo:  For  the  men 
whom  their  leader  had  abandoned  came  back  in  good  or- 
der. The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  flruck  with  this,  when  he 
found  that  the  perfon  on  whom  he  depended  molt,  and  for 
whom  he  defigned  the  command  of  the  horfe,  had  al- 
ready made  himfelf  infamous  by  his  cowardife.  He  intended 
to  join  Fletcher  with  him  in  that  command.  But  an  unhap- 
py accident  made  it  not  convenient  to  keep  him  longer 
about  him.  He  fent  him  out  on  another  party:  And  he,  not 
being  yet  furnilhed  with  a horfe,  took  the  horfe  of  one  who  had 
brought  in  a great  body  of  men  from  'Taunton.  He  was  not 
in  the  way:  So  Fletcher , not  feeing  him  to  a(k  his  leave, 
thought  that  all  things  were  to  be  in  common  among  them, 
that  could  advance  the  fervice.  After  Fletcher  had  rid  about, 
as  he  was  ordered,  as  he  returned,  the  owner  of  the  horfe 
he  rode  on,  who  was  a rough  and  ill-bred  man,  reproached 
him  in  very  injurious  terms,  for  taking  out  his  horfe  with- 
out his  leave.  Fletcher  bore  this  longer  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  one  of  his  impetuous  temper.  But  the  other 
perfifted  in  giving  him  foul  language,  and  offered  a fwitch 
or  a cane:  Upon  which  hedifeharged  his  piftol  at  him,  and 
fatally  lhot  him  dead.  He  went  and  gave  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth an  account  of  this,  who  faw  it  was  impoflible  to  keep 
him  longer  about  him , without  difgufting  and  lo/ing  the 
country  people,  who  were  coming  in  a body  to  demand  juf- 
tice.  So  he  advifed  him  to  go  aboard  the  lhip,  and  to  fail 
on  to  Spain , whither  {he  was  bound.  By  this  means  he  was 
preferved  for  that  time. 

Fergufon  ran  among  the  people  with  all  the  fury  of  an  en- 
raged man,  that  affected  to  pafs  for  an  enthufiaft,  tho’  all 
his  performances  that  way  were  forced  and  dry.  The  Duke 
of  Monmouth1  s great  error  was,  that  he  did  not  in  the  firft  hear 
venture  on  fome  hardy  a&ion,  and  then  march  either  to 
Exeter  or  Brijlol j where,  as  he  would  have  found  much  wealth, 
fo  he  would  have  gained  lbme  reputation  by  it.  But  he  lin- 
gred  in  exercifing  his  men,  and  Raid  too  long  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lime. 

By  this  means  the  King  had  time  both  to  bring  troops 
out  of  Scotland , after  Argtle  was  taken,  ajnd  to  fend  to  Hol- 
land for  the  Englijh  and  Scotch  Regiments  that  were  in  the 
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fcrvice  of  the  States;  which  the  Prince  fent  over  very  readi-  i <58 y 
ly,  and  offered  his  own  perfon,  and  a greater  force,  if  it  was 
ncccflary.  The  King  received  this  with  great  expreflions  of 
acknowledgment  and  kindnefs.  It  was  very  vifible,  that  he 
was  much  diftrafted  in  his  thoughts,  and  that  what  appear- 
ance of  courage  foever  he  might  put  on , he  was  inwardly 
full  of  apprchenfions  and  fears.  He  durft  not  accept  of  the 
offer  of  afliftance,  that  the  French  made  him:  For  by  that 
he  would  have  loft  the  hearts  of  the  Engli/h  Nation.  And 
he  had  no  mind  to  be  much  obliged  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
or  to  let  him  into  his  counfels  or  affairs.  Prince  George  com- 
mitted a great  error  in  not  alking  the  command  of  the  Ar- 
my: For  the  command,  how  much  foever  he  might  have 
been  bound  to  the  counfels  of  others,  would  have  given 
him  fome  luftre;  whereas  his  ftaying  at  home  in  fuch  time 
of  danger  brought  him  under  much  negledt. 

The  King  could  not  choofe  worfe  than  he  did,  when  he  The  Eari  of 
gave  the  command  to  the  Earl  of  Feverfham,  who  was  a command'd 
Frenchman  by  birth,  and  nephew  to  Mr.  de  Turenne.  Both 
his  brothers  changing  religion,  tho’  he  continued  ftill  a Pro- 
teftant,  made  that  his  religion  was  not  much  rrufted  to. 

He  was  an  honeft,  brave,  and  good  natured  man,  but  weak 
to  a degree  not  eafy  to  be  conceived.  And  he  conduced 
matters  fo  ill,  that  every  ftep  he  made  was  like  to  prove  fa- 
tal to  the  King’s  fervice.  He  had  no  parties  abroad.  He  got 
no  intelligence:  And  was  almoft  furprifed,  and  like  to  be  de- 
feated, when  he  feemed  to  be  under  no  apprebenfion,  but 
was  abed  without  any  care  or  order.  So  that,  if  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  had  got  but  a very  fmall  number  of  good  fol- 
diers  about  him,  the  King’s  affairs  would  have  fallen  into 
great  diforder. 

ThcDuke  of  Monmouth  had  almoft  furprifed  Lord  Feverjham, 
and  all  about  him,  while  they  were  abed.  He  got  in  between 
two  bodies,  intowhich  theArmy  lay  divided.  Henowfawhis 
error  in  lingrmg  fo  long.  He  began  to  want  bread,  and  to 
be  fo  ftraitned,  that  there  was  a neceflity  of  pufliing  for  a 
fpeedy  decifion.  He  was  fo  milled  in  his  march,  that  he 
loftan  hour’s  time  : And  when  he  came  near  the  Army,  there 
was  an  inconliderable  ditch,  in  the  palling  which  he  loft  fo 
much  more  time,  that  the  officers  had  leilure  to  rife  and  be 
dreflfed,  now  they  had  the  alarm.  And  they  put  themfelves 
in  order.  Yet  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  foot  flood  longer, 
and  fought  better  than  could  have  been  expefted;  efpecially, 
when  the  fmall  body  of  horfe  they  had  ran  upon  the  firfl 
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charge,  the  blame  of  which  was  call  on  the  Lord  Grey.  The 
foot  being  thus  forfaken,  and  galled  by  the  cannon,  did  ruti 
at  laft.  About  a thoufand  of  them  were  killed  on  thefpot: 
And  fifteen  hundred  were  taken  prifoners.  Their  num- 
bers when  fulleft  were  between  five  and  fix  thoufand.  The 
Duke  of  Monmouth  left  the  field  too  foon  for  a man  of  cou- 
rage, who  had  fuch  high  pretenfions:  For  a few  days  before 
he  had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  called  King,  which  did  him  no 
fervice,  even  among  thofe  that  followed  him.  He  rode  to- 
wards Dorfetjhtre : And  when  his  horfe  could  carry  him  no 
further,  he  changed  clothes  with  a fhepherd,  and  went  as 
far  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  being  accompanied  only 
with  a German , whom  he  had  brought  over  with  him.  Ac 
laft,  when  he  could  go  no  further,  he  lay  down  in  a field 
where  there  was  hay  and  draw,  with  which  they  covered  them- 
felves,  fo  that  they  hoped  to  lie  there  unfeen  till  night. 
Parties  went  out  on  all  hands  to  take  prifoners.  The  ftiep- 
herd  was  found  by  the  Lord  Lumley  in  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's clothes.  So  this  put  them  on  his  track,  and  having 
fome  dogs  with  them  they  followed  the  fcent,  and  came  to 
the  place  where  the  German  was  firft  difcovered.  And  he 
immediately  pointed  to  the  place  where  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth lay.  So  he  was  taken  in  a very  indecent  drefs  and 
pofture. 

His  body  was  quite  fiink  with  fatigue:  And  his  mind  was 
now  fo  low,  that  he  begged  his  life  in  a manner  that  agreed 
ill  with  the  courage  of  the  former  parts  of  it.  He  called 
for  pen,  ink,  and  paper  j and  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Feverjham, 
and  noth  to  the  Queen,  and  the  Queen  Dowager , to  intercede 
with  the  King  for  his  life.  The  King’s  temper,  as  well  as 
his  intereft,  made- it  fo  impoflible  to  hope  for  that,  that  it 
{hewed  a great  meannefs  in  him  to  alk  it  in  fuch  terms  as 
he  ufed  in  his  letters.  He  was  carried  up  to  Whitehall ; 
where  the  King  examined  him  in  perfon,  which  was  thought 
very  indecent,  fince  he  was  refolved  not  to  pardon  him. 
He  made  new  and  unbecoming  fubmiflions,  and  infinuated  a 
readinels  to  change  his  religion:  For  he  faid,  the  King 
knew  what  his  firft  education  was  in  religion.  There  were 
no  difeoveries  to  be  got  from  him;  for  the  attempt  was  too 
rafh  to  be  well  concerted,  or  to  be  fo  deep  laid  that  many 
were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  it.  He  was  examined  on 
Monday , and  orders  were  given  for  his  execution  on  Wed- 
nefday. 
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Turner  and  Ken , the  Biihops  of  Ely  and  of  Bath  and  Wells , 
were  ordered  to  wait  on  him.  But  he  called  for  Dr.  Tenni - 
fun.  The  Biihops  ftudied  to  convince  him  of  the  fin  of  re- 
bellion. He  anfwered,  he  was  forry  for  the  blood  that  was 
fhed  in  it:  But  he  did  not  feem  to  repent  of  the  defign. 
Yet  he  confefled  that  his  Father  had  often  told  him,  that 
there  was  no  truth  in  the^reports  of  his  having  married  his 
Mother.  This  he  fet  under  his  hand,  probably  for  his  chil- 
drens fake,  who  were  then  prifoners  in  the  Tower,  that  fo 
they  might  not  be  ill  ufed  on  his  account.  He  {hewed  a 
great  negled  of  his  Duchefs.  And  her  refcntments  for  his 
courfe  of  life  with  the  Lady  Wentworth  wrought  fo  much  on 
her,  that,  tho’  he  defired  to  fpeak  privately  with  her,  (he 
would  have  witnelfes  to  hear  all  that  paft,  to  juftify  her  felf, 
and  to  preferve  her  family.  They  parted  very  coldly.  He 
only  recommended  to  her  the  breeding  their  children  in 
the  Proteftant  Religion.  The  Biihops  continued  ftill  to 
prefs  on  him  a deep  fenfe  of  the  fin  of  rebellion;  at  which 
he  grew  fo  uneafy,  that  he  defired  them  to  fpeak  to  him  of 
other  matters.  They  next  charged  him  with  the  fin  of  liv- 
ing with  the  Lady  Wentworth  as  he  had  done.  In  that  he 
juftified  himfelf:  He  had  married  his  Duchels  too  young  to 
give  a true  confent : He  faid,  that  Lady  was  a pious  worthy 
woman,  and  that  he  had  never  lived  fo  well  in  all  refpe<5t$, 
as  fince  his  engagements  with  her.  All  the  pains  they  took 
to  convince  him  of  the  unlawfulnefs  of  that  courfe  of  life  had 
no  effect.  They  did  certainly  very  well  in  difeharging  their 
confciences,  and  fpeaking  fo  plainly  to  him.  But  they  did 
very  ill  to  talk  fo  much  of  this  matter,  and  to  make  it  fo 
publick  as  they  did;  for  divines  ought  not  to  repeat  what  they 
lay  to  dying  penitents,  no  more  than  what  the  penitents  fay 
to  them.  By  this  means  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  little 
fatisfaftion  in  them,  and  they  had  as  little  in  him. 

He  was  much  better  pleafed  with  Dr.  Tenntfon , who  did 
very  plainly  fpeak  to  him,  with  relation  to  his  publick  a&- 
fngs,  and  to  his  eourfe  of  life:  But  he  did  it  in  a fofter  and 
lels  peremptory  manner.  And  having  faid  all  that  he  thought 
proper,  he  left  thofe  points,  in  which  he  faw  he  could  not 
convince  him,  to  his  own  confcience,  and  turned  to  other 
things  fit  to  be  laid  before  a dying  man.  The  Duke  begged 
one  day  more  of  life  with  fuch  repeated  earneftnefs , that 
as  the  King  was  much  blamed  for  denying  fo  fmall  a fa- 
vour, fo  it  gave  occafion  to  others  to  believe,  that  he  had 
fome  hope  from  aftrologers,  that,  if  he  out- lived  that  day, 
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he  might  have  a better  fate.  As  long  as  he  fancied  there 
was  any  hope,  he  was  too  much  unfettled  in  his  mind  to  be 
capable  of  any  thing. 

But  when  he  faw  all  was  to  no  purpofe,  and  that  he  mull 
die,  he  complained  a little  that  his  death  was  hurried  on 
fo  faft.  But  all  on  the  fudden  he  came  into  a compofure  of 
mind,  that  furprifed  thofe  that  faw  it.  There  was  no  affeCta- 
tion  in  it.  His  whole  behaviour  was  eafy  and  calm,  not  with- 
out a decent  chcerfulnefs.  He  prayed  God  to  forgive  all  his 
fins,  unknown  as  well  as  known.  He  feemed  confident  of  the 
mercies  of  God,  and  that  he  was  going  to  be  happy  with 
him.  And  he  went  to  the  place  of  execution  on  Tower  Hill 
with  an  air  of  undifturbed  courage,  that  was  grave  and 
compofed.  He  faid  little  there  , only  that  he  was  forry 
for  the  blood  that  was  filed:  But  he  had  ever  meant  well  to 
the  Nation.  When  he  faw  the  axe,  he  touched  it,  and  faid, 
it  was  not  fharp  enough.  He  gave  the  hangman  but  half 
the  reward  he  intended  $ and  faid,  if  he  cut  off  his  head  clea- 
verly,  and  not  fo  butcherly  as  he  did  the  Lord  RuJfeVs , his 
man  would  give  him  the  reft.  The  executioner  was  in  great 
diforder,  trembling  all  over:  So  he  gave  him  two  or  three 
ftrokes  without  being  able  to  finifti  the  matter,  and  then 
flung  the  axe  out  of  his  hand.  But  the  Sheriff  forced  him  to 
take  it  up : And  at  three  or  four  more  ftrokes  he  fevered  his 
head  from  his  body:  And  both  were  prefently  buried  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Tower.  Thus  lived  and  died  this  unfortu- 
nate young  man.  He  had  feveral  good  qualities  in  him, 
and  fome  that  were  as  bad.  He  was  foft  and  gentle  even  to 
excefs,  and  too  eafy  to  thofe  who  had  credit  with  him.  He 
was  both  fincere  and  good  natured,  and  underftood  war  well. 
But  he  was  too  much  given  to  pleafure  and  to  favou- 
rites. 

The  Lord  Grey  it  was  thought  would  go  next.  But  he 
had  a great  eftate  that  by  his  death  was  to  go  over  to  his 
brother.  So  the  Court  refolved  to  preferve  him,  till  he 
fhould  be  brought  to  compound  for  his  life.  The  Earl  of 
Rochefter  had  16000  /.  of  him.  Others  had  fmaller  fhares. 
He  was  likewife  obliged  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and  to  be  a 
Witnefs  in  order  to  the  conviction  of  others,  but  with  this 
aftiirance,  that  no  body  fhould  die  upon  his  evidence.  So  the 
Lord  Brandon , fon  to  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield \ was  convict- 
ed by  his  and  fome  other  evidence.  Mr.  Hambden  was  alfo 
brought  on  his  trial.  And  he  was  told,  that  he  muft  expeCt 
no  favour  unlefs  he  would  plead  guilty.  And  he,  knowing 
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that  legal  evidence  would  be  brought  againft  him,  fubmitted  i68y 
to  this  5 and  begged  his  life  with  a meannefs,  of  which  he 
himfelf  was  fo  alhamed  afterwards,  that  it  gave  his  fpirits  a 
depreflion  and  diforder  that  he  could  never  quite  mafter.  And 
that  had  a terrible  conclufion;  for  about  ten  years  after  he 
cut  his  own  throat. 

The  King  was  now  as  fiiccefsful  as  his  own  heart  could;  The  King 
wifh.  He  had  held  a feflion  of  Parliament  in  both  King- up  with  his 
doms,  that  had  fettled  his  revenue:  And  now  two  ill  prepar- rucceir-s- 
ed  and  ill  managed  rebellions  had  fo  broken  all  the  party  that 
was  againft  him,  that  he  feemed  fecure  in  his  Throne,  and 
above  the  power  of  all  his  enemies.  And  certainly  a reign 
that  was  now  fo  beyond  expedition  fuccefsful  in  its  firft  fix 
months  feemed  fo  well  fettled,  that  no  ordinary  mifmanage- 
ment  could  have  fpoiled  fuch  beginnings.  If  the  King  had 
ordered  a fpeedy  execution  of  fuch  perfons,  as  were  ht  to 
be  made  publick  examples,  and  had  upon  that  granted  a ge- 
neral indemnity,  and  if  he  had  but  covered  his  intentions 
till  he  had  got  thro’  another  feflion  of  Parliament,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  imagine  with  what  advantage  he  might  then  have 
opened  and  purfued  his  defigns. 

But  his  own  temper,  and  the  fury  of  fome  of  his  Minif-  it  Man 
ters,  and  the  maxims  of  his  Priefts,  who  were  become  en-  impairs0.1 
thufiaftical  upon  this  fuccefs,  and  fancied  that  nothing  could 
now  ftand  before  him  : All  thefe  concurred  toi  make  him 
lofe  advantages  that  were  never  to  he  recovered : For  the 
fliews  of  mercy,  that  were  afterwards  put  on,  were  looked  on 
as  an  after-game,  to  retrieve  that  which  was  now  loft.  The 
Army  was  kept  for  fome  time  in  the  tVeftern  Counties,  where 
both  officers  and  foldiers  lived  as  in  an  enemy’s  country, 
and  treated  all  that  were  believed  to  be  ill  affeded  to  the 
King  with  great  rudenefs  and  violence. 

Ktrky  who  had  commanded  long  in  Tangier,  was  become  9reat  crueI- 
fo  favage  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Moors  there,  that  fome  ted  by  his 
days  after  the  battle  he  ordered  feveral  of  the  prifoners  to  befoldlcts' 
hanged  up  at  Taunton,  without  fo  much  as  the  form  of  law; 
he  and  his  company  looking  on  from  an  entertainment  they 
were  at.  At  every  new  health  another  prifoner  was  hanged 
up.  And  they  were  fo  brutal,  that  obferving  the  fhaking  of 
the  legs  of  thofe  whom  they  hanged,  it  was  faid  among 
them,  they  were  dancing;  and  upon  that  mufick  was  called 
for.  This  was  both  fo  illegal , and  fo  inhuman , that  it 
might  have  been  expeded  that  fome  notice  would  have  been 
taken  of  it.  But  Kirk  was  only  chid  for  it.  And  it  was  faid, 
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!<58f  that  he  had  a particular  order  for  fome  military  executions: 

So  that  he  could  only  be  chid  for  the  manner  of  it. 

But,  as  if  this  had  been  nothing,  Jefferies  was  fent  the 
Weftcrn  Circuit  to  try  the  prifoners.  His  behaviour  was  be- 
yond any  thing  that  was  ever  heard  of  in  a civilized  Nati- 
on. He  was  perpetually  either  drunk,  or  in  a rage,  liker  a 
fury  than  the  zeal  of  a Judge.  He  required  the  prifoners  to 
plead  guilty.  And  in  that  cafe  he  gave  them  fome  hope  of 
favour,  if  they  gave  him  no  trouble:  Otherwife  he  told  them 
he  would  execute  the  letter  of  the  law  upon  them  in  its  ut- 
moft  feverity.  This  made  many  plead  guilty,  who  had  a 
great  defence  in  law.  But  he  fhewed  no  mercy.  He  order- 
ed a great  many  to  be  hanged  up  immediately,  without  al- 
lowing them  a minute’s  time  to  fay  their  prayers.  He  hang- 
ed, in  feveral  places,  about  fix  hundred  perfons.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  thefe  were  of  the  meaneft  fort,  and  of  no  diftinc- 
tion.  The  impieties  with  which  he  treated  them,  and  his 
behaviour  towards  fome  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  that 
were  well  affe&ed,  but  came  and  pleaded  in  favour  of  fome 
prifoners,  would  have  amazed  one,  if  done  by  a Bajhaw  in 
Turkey.  England  had  never  known  any  thing  like  it.  The 
inftances  are  too  many  to  be  reckoned  up. 

With  which  But  that  which  brought  all  his  excelfes  to  be  imputed  to 
the  King  himfelf,  and  to  the  orders  given  by  him,  was,  that 
the  King  had  a particular  account  of  all  his  proceedings 
writ  to  him  every  day.  And  he  took  pleafure  to  relate  them 
in  the  drawing  room  to  foreign  Minifters,  and  at  his  table, 
calling  it  Jefferies’s  campaign : Speaking  of  all  he  had  done 
in  a ftile,  that  neither  became  the  Majefty,  nor  the  merci- 
fulnefs,  of  a great  Prince.  Dykfield  was  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land , one  of  the  Embafladors  whom  the  States  had  fent 
over  to  congratulate  the  King’s  coming  to  the  Crown.  He 
told  me,  that  the  King  talked  fo  often  of  thefe  things  in 
his  hearing,  that  he  wondered  to  lee  him  break  out  into 
thofe  indecencies.  And  upon  Jefferies’ s coming  back,  he  was 
created  a Baron,  and  Peer  of  England:  A dignity  which,  tho’ 
anciently  fome  Judges  were  raifed  to  it,  yet  in  thefe  later 
ages,  as  there  was  no  example  of  it,  fo  it  was  thought  in- 
confiftent  with  the  charter  of  a Judge. 

Two  executions  were  of  fiich  an  extraordinary  nature,  that 
lions  of  two  they  deferve  a more  particular  recital.  The  King  appre- 
hended that  many  of  the  prifoners  had  got  into  London)  and 
were  concealed  there.  So  he  laid,  thofe  who  concealed  them 
were  the  worft  fort  of  traitors,  who  endeavoured  to  preferve 
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fuch  perfons  to  a better  time.  He  had  likewifc  a great  mind  i6%<> 
to  find  out  any  among  the  rich  merchants,  who  might  af- 
ford  great  compofitions  to  fave  their  lives:  For  tho’  there 
was  much  blood  fhed,  there  was  little  booty  got  to  reward 
thofe  who  had  ferved.  Upon  this  the  King  declared,  he  would 
fooner  pardon  the  rebels,  than  thofe  who  harboured  them. 

There  was  in  London  one  Gaunt , a woman  that  was  an 
Anabaptift,  who  fpent  a great  part  of  her  life  in  a&s  of 
charity,  vifiting  the  jayles,  and  looking  after  the  poor  of 
what  perfuafion  foever  they  were.  One  of  the  rebels  found 
her  out,  and  fhe  harboured  him  in  her  houfe*  and  was  look- 
ing for  an  occafion  of  fending  him  out  of  the  Kingdom.  He 
went  about  in  the  night,  and  came  to  hear  what  the  King 
had  faid.  So  he,  by  an  unheard  of  bafenefs,  went  and  deli- 
vered himfelf,  and  accufed  her  that  harboured  him.  She 
was  feized  on,  and  tried.  There  was  no  witnefs  to  prove 
that  fhe  knew  that  the  perfon  fhe  harboured  was  a rebel, 
but  he  himfelf:  Her  maid  witneffed  only,  that  he  was  enter- 
tained at  her  houfe.  But  tho’  the  crime  was  her  harbouring 
a traitor  , and  was  proved  only  by  this  infamous  wit- 
nefs , yet  the  Judge  charged  the  Jury  to  bring  her  in 
guilty,  pretending  that  the  maid  was  a fecond  witnefs, 
tho’  fhe  knew  nothing  of  that  which  was  the  criminal  part. 

She  was  condemned,  and  burnt,  as  the  law  directs  in  the 
cafe  of  women  convift  of  treafon.  She  died  with  a con- 
ftancy,  even  to  a cheerfulnefs,  that  ftruck  all  that  faw  it.  She 
faid , charity  was  a part  of  her  religion , as  well  as  faith : 

This  at  word  was  the  feeding  an  enemy:  So  fhe  hoped,  fhe 
had  her  reward  with  him,  for  whofe  fake  fhe  did  this  fer- 
vice,  how  unworthy  foever  the  perfon  was,  that  made  fo  ill 
a return  for  it : She  rejoyced,  that  God  had  honoured  her 

to  be  the  firft  that  fuffered  by  fire  in  this  reign ; and  that 
her  fuffering  was  a martyrdom  for  that  religion  which  was  all 
love.  Pen  the  Quaker  told  me,  he  faw  her  die.  She  laid 
the  ftraw  about  her  for  burning  her  fpeedily ; and  behaved  her 
felf  in  fuch  a manner,  that  all  the  fpe&ators  melted  in  tears. 

The  other  execution  was  of  a woman  of  greater  quality: 

The  Lady  Lifle . Her  hufband  had  been’  a Regicide,  and 
was  one  of  Cromwell's  Lords,  and  Was  called  the  Lord  Ltjle. 

He  went  at  the  time  of  the  Reftoration  beyond  fea,  and  liv- 
ed at  Laufanne.  But  three  defperate  lrifhmen , hoping  by  fuch 
a fervice  to  make  their  fortunes,  went  thither,  and  killed 
him  as  he  was  going  to  Church,-  and  being  well  mounted, 
and  ill  purfued,  got  into  France.  His  Lady  was  known 
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i68j  to  be  much  affedted  with  the  King’s  death,  and  not  eafily 
reconciled  to  her  hulband  for  the  fhare  he  had  in  it.  She 
was  a woman  of  great  piety  and  charity.  The  night  after 
the  adtion,  Hicks,  a violent  preacher  among  the  Diffenters, 
and  Neltharp,  came  to  her  houfe.  She  knew  Hicks,  and  treat- 
ed him  civilly,  not  alking  from  whence  they  came.  But  Hicks 
told  what  brought  them  thither,-  for  they  had  been  with 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Upon  which  ihe  went  out  of  the 
room  immediately,  and  ordered  her  chief  fervant  to  fend  an 
information  concerning  them  to  the  next  Juftice  of  Peace, 
and  in  the  mean  while  to  fuffer  them  to  make  their  efcape. 
But,  before  this  could  be  done,  a party  came  about  the  houfe, 
and  took  both  them,  and  her  for  harbouring  them.  "Jefferies 
refolved  to  make  a facrifice  of  her;  and  obtained  of  the 
King  a promife  that  he  would  not  pardon  her.  Which  the 
King  owned  to  the  Earl  of  Feverjham,  when  he,  upon  the 
offer  of  a 1000  /.  if  he  could  obtain  her  pardon,  went  and 
begged  it.  So  ihe  was  brought  to  her  trial.  No  legal  proof 
was  brought,  that  Ihe  knew  that  they  were  rebels : The  names 
of  the  perfons  found  in  her  houfe  were  in  no  Proclamation: 
So  there  was  no  notice  given  to  beware  of  them.  Jefferies 
affirmed  to  the  Jury  upon  his  honour,  that  the  perfons  had 
confeffed  that  they  had  been  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
This  was  the  turning  a witnefs  againil  her,  after  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  judged  in  the  matter.  And,  tho’  it  was 
infilled  on , as  a point  of  law,  that  till  the  perfons  found 
in  her  houfe  were  convidled,  Ihe  could  not  be  found  guilty, 
yet  Jefferies  charged  the  Jury  in  a moil  violent  manner  to 
bring  her  in  guilty.  All  the  audience  was  ilrangely  affedted 
with  fo  unufual  a behaviour  in  a Judge.  Only  the  perfon 
moil  concerned,  the  Lady  herfelf,  who  was  then  pail  feven- 
ty,  was  fo  little  moved  at  it,  that  ihe  fell  afleep.  The  Jury 
brought  her  in  not  guilty.  But  the  Judge  in  great  fury  fenc 
them  out  again.  Yet  they  brought  her  in  a fecond  time  not 
guilty.  Then  he  feemed  as  in  a tranfport  of  rage.  He  upon 
that  threatned  them  with  an  attaint  of  Jury.  And  they,  over- 
come with  fear,  brought  her  in  the  third  time  guilty.  The 
King  would  fhew  no  other  favour,  but  that  he  changed  the 
fentence  from  burning  to  beheading.  She  died  with  great 
conilancy  of  mind;  and  expreffed  a joy,  that  ihe  thus  fuffer- 
ed  for  an  adt  of  charity  and  piety. 

The  behavi-  Moil  of  thofe  that  had  fuffered  expreffed  at  their  death 

who^Ma-  fuch  3 calm  firmnefs,  andfuch  a zeal  for  their  religion,  which 

cd-  they  believed  was  then  in  danger,  that  it  made  great  impref- 
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lions  on  the  fpe&ators.  Some  bafe  men  among  them  tried  1 68  j 
to  fave  themfelves  by  accufing  others.  Goodenough , who  had 
been  Under-SherifF  of  London  when  Corntjh  was  Sheriff,  of-' 
fered  to  fwear  againft  Corntjh ; and  alfo  faid,  that  Rumfey 
had  not  difeovered  all  he  knew.  So  Rumfey  to  fave  him- 
felf  joined  with  Goodenough , to  fwear  Corntjh  guilty  of  that 
for  which  the  Lord  Ruffel  had  fuffered.  And  this  was  driven 
on  fo  faft,  that  Corntjh  was  feized  on,  tried,  and  executed 
within  the  week.  If  he  had  got  a little  time,  the  falfhood 
of  the  evidence  would  have  been  proved  from  Rumfey' s for- 
mer depofition , which  appeared  fo  clearly  foon  after  his 
death,  that  his  eftate  was  reftored  to  his  family,  and  the 
witneffes  were  lodged  in  remote  prifons  for  their  lives.  Cor - 
tttjh  at  his  death  afferted  his  innocence  with  great  vehe- 
mence; and  with  fome  acrimony  complained  of  the  methods 
taken  to  deftroy  him.  And  fo  they  gave  it  out,  that  he 
died  in  a fit  of  fury.  But  Pew,  who  faw  the  execution,  faid 
to  me,  there  appeared  nothing  but  a juft  indignation  that 
innocence  might  very  naturally  give.  Pen  might  be  well 
relied  on  in  fuch  matters,  he  being  fo  entirely  in  the  King’s 
interefts.  He  faid  to  me,  the  King  was  much  to  be  pitied, 
who  was  hurried  into  all  this  effufion  of  blood  by  Jefferies' s 
impetuous  and  cruel  temper.  But,  if  his  own  inclinations 
had  not  been  biaffed  that  way,  and  if  his  Priefts  had  not 
thought  it  the  intereft  of  their  party  to  let  that  butcher 
loofe,  by  which  fo  many  men  that  were  like  to  oppofe  them 
were  put  out  of  the  way,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
there  would  have  been  fuch  a run  of  barbarous  cruelty,  and 
that  in  fo  many  inftances. 

It  gave  a general  horror  to  the  body  of  the  Nation : And  The  N«tion 
it  let  all  people  fee,  what  might  be  expe&ed  from  a reign  changed^ 
that  feemed  to  delight  in  blood.  Even  fome  of  the  fai reft 
of  Tories  began  to  relent  a little,  and  to  think  they  had 
trufted  too  much,  and  gone  too  far.  The  King  had  raifed 
new  regiments,  and  had  given  commiflions  to  Papifts.  This 
was  over-looked  during  the  time  of  danger,  in  which  all 
men’s  fervice  was  to  be  made  ufe  of:  And  by  law  they  might 
ferve  three  months.  But  now,  as  that  time  was  near  lapfing, 
the  King  began  to  fay,  the  laws  for  the  two  Tefts  were  made 
on  defign  againft  himfelf:  The  firft  was  made  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  fecond  to  make  way  for  the 
Exclufion : And,  he  added,  that  it  was  an  affront  to  him  to 
infift  on  the  obfervance  of  thofe  laws.  So  thefe  perfons 
notwithftanding  that  a&  were  continued  in  commiflion : And 
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the  King  declared  openly,  that  he  mud  look  on  all  thofe, 
who  would  not  conlent  to  the  repeal  of  thofe  laws,  in  the 
next  feflion  of  Parliament,  as  his  enemies. 

The  Courtiers  began  every  where  to  declaim  againft  them. 
It  was  faid  to  be  againft  the  rights  of  the  Crown  to  deny 
the  King  the  fervice  of  all  his  fubje&s,  to  be  contrary  to 
the  dignity  of  Peerage  to  fubjedt  Peers  to  any  other  Tells 
than  their  allegiance,  and  that  it  was  an  infufferable  affront 
done  the  King,  to  oblige  all  thofe,  whom  he  Ihould  employ, 
to  fwear  that  his  religion  was  idolatrous.  On  the  other  hand 
all  the  people  faw,  that,  if  thofe  adts  were  not  maintained, 
no  employment  would  be  given  to  any  but  Papifts,  or  to  thofe 
who  gave  hopes  that  they  wrould  change:  And,  if  the  Par- 
liament Teft  was  taken  off,  then  the  way  was  opened  to 
draw  over  fo  many  members  of  both  Houfes,  as  would  be  in 
time  a majority,  to  bring  on  an  entire  change  of  the  laws 
with  relation  to  religion.  As  long  as  the  Nation  reckoned 
their  Kings  were  true  and  fure  to  their  religion , there  was 
no  fuch  need  of  thofe  Tefts,  while  the  giving  employments 
was  left  free,  and  our  Princes  were  like  to  give  them  only 
to  thofe  of  their  own  religion.  But,  fince  we  had  a Prince 
profefling  another  religion,  it  feemed  the  only  fecurity  that 
was  left  to  the  Nation,  and  that  the  Tefts  ftood  as  a bar- 
rier to  defend  us  from  Popery.  It  wasalfo  faid,  thatthofeTefts 
had  really  quieted  the  minds  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  had  united  them  againft  the  Exclufionj  fince  they 
reckoned  their  religion  was  fafe  by  reafon  of  them.  The 
military  men  went  in  zealoufly  into  thofe  notions ; for  they 
faw,  that,  as  foon  as  the  King  Ihould  get  rid  of  the  Tefts, 
they  muft  either  change  their  religion,  or  lofe  their  employ- 
ments. The  Clergy,  who  for  moft  part  had  hitherto  run 
in  with  fury  to  all  the  King’s  interefts,  began  now  to  open 
their  eyes.  Thus  all  on  a fudden  the  temper  of  the  Nation 
was  much  altered.  The  Marquis  of  Halifax  did  move  in 
Council,  that  an  order  Ihould  be  given  to  examine,  whether 
all  the  officers  in  commiflion  had  taken  the  Teft,  or  not. 
But  none  feconded  him:  So  the  motion  fell.  And  now  all 
endeavours  were  ufed  , to  fix  the  repeal  of  the  Tefts  in  the 
feflion  that  was  coming  on. 

Some  few  converts  were  made  at  this  time.  The  chief  of 
lrthefe  were  the  Earl  of  Perth , and  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Mel  ford.  Some  differences  fell  in  between  the  Duke  of  ffneem- 
horough  and  the  Earl  of  Perth.  The  latter  thought  the  for- 
mer was  haughty  and  violent,  and  that  he  ufed  him  in  too 
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rious  a manner.  So  they  broke.  At  that  time  the  King  r68? 
published  the  two  papers  found  in  his  brother’s  ftrong  box. 

So  the  Earl  of  Perth  was  either  overcome  with  the  reafons 
in  them,  or  he  thought  it  would  look  well  at  Court,  if  he 
put  his  converfion  upon  thefe.  He  came  up  to  complain 
of  the  Duke  of  Queensborough.  And  his  brother  going  to 
meet  him  at  fVare,  hedifcoveredhis  defign  to  him,  whofeemed 
at  firft  much  troubled  at  it:  But  he  plied  him  fo,  that  he 
prevailed  on  him  to  join  with  him  in  his  pretended  con- 
verfion, which  he  did  with  great  (hews  of  devotion  and  zeal. 

But  when  his  objections  to  the  Duke  of  Queensborough’s  ad- 
miniftration  were  heard , they  were  fo  flight,  that  the  King 
was  aihamed  of  them ; and  all  the  Court  juflified  the  Duke 
of  Queensborough.  A repartee  of  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  was 
much  talked  of  on  this  occafion.  The  Earl  of  Perth  was 
taking  pains  to  convince  him,  that  he  had  juft  grounds  of 
complaint,  and  feemed  little  concerned  in  the  ill  effedt 
this  might  have  on  himfelf.  The  Marquis  anfwered  him, 
he  needed  fear  nothing,  His  faith  would  make  him  whole:  And 
it  proved  fo. 

Before  he  declared  his  change,  the  King  feemed  fo  well  The  Duke 
fatisfied  with  the  Duke  of  Queens  borough,  that  he  was  refolv- 
ed  to  bring  the  Earl  of  Perth  to  a fubmiflion,  otherwife  toSrlKd' 
difinifs  him.  But  fuch  converts  were  to  be  encouraged. 

So  the  King,  having  declared  himfelf  too  openly  to  recal 
that  fo  foon,  ordered  them  both  to  go  back  to  Scotland-,  and 
faid,  he  would  fignify  his  pleafure  to  them  when  they  ihould 
be  there.  It  followed  them  down  very  quickly.  The  Duke 
of  Queensborough  was  turned  out  of  the  Treafury,  and  it  was 
put  in  Commiflion : And  he,  not  to  be  too  much  irritated 
at  once,  was  put  firft  in  the  Commiflion.  And  now  it  be- 
came foon  very  vifible,  that  he  had  the  fecret  no  more; 
but  that  it  was  lodged  between  the  two  brothers,  the  Earls 
of  Perth,  and  Melford.  Soon  after  that,  the  Duke  of  Qiteens- 
borough  was  not  only  turned  out  of  all  his  employments,  but 
a defign  was  laid  to  ruin  him.  All  perfons  were  encouraged 
to  bring  accufations  againft  him,  either  with  relation  to  the 
adminiftration  of  the  government,  or  of  the  Treafury.  And, 
if  any  colourable  matter  could  have  been  found  againft  him, 
it  was  refolved  to  have  made  him  a facrifice.  This  Hidden 
hatred,  after  fo  entire  a confidence,  was  imputed  to  the  fug- 
geftions  the  Earl  of  Perth  had  made  of  his  zeal  againft  Po- 
pery, and  of  his  having  engaged  all  his  friends  to  ftick  firm 
in  oppofition  to  it.  It  was  faid,  there  was  no  need  of  mak- 
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ing  fitch  promifes,  as  he  had  engaged  the  King  to  make  to 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland:  No  body  defired  or  expected 
them:  He  only  drove  that  matter  on  his  own  account:  So 
it  was  fit  to  let  all  about  the  King  fee,  what  was  to  be 
looked  for,  if  they  prefled  any  thing  too  feverely  with  rela- 
tion to  religion. 

But  to  leave  Scotland , and  return  to  England:  The  King, 
a^ter  declared  that  he  would  be  ferved  by  none  but 

”-*■  thofe  who  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Tefts,  called  for 
the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  and  afked  him,  how  he  would  vote 
in  that  matter.  He  very  frankly  anfwered,  he  would  never 
confent  to  it:  He  thought,  the  keeping  up  thofe  laws  was 

neceftary,  even  for  the  King’s  fervice,  fince  the  Nation 
trufted  fo  much  to  them,  that  the  publick  quiet  was  chiefly 
preferved  by  that  means.  Upon  this  the  King  told  him, 
that  tho’  he  would  never  forget  paft  fervices,  yet  fince  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  in  that  particular,  he  was  refolv- 
ed  to  have  all  of  a piece.  So  he  was  turned  out.  And  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  was  made  Lord  Prefident,  and  continued 
ftill  Secretary  of  State.  More  were  not  queftioned  at  that 
time,  nor  turned  out:  For  it  was  hoped,  that,  fince  all  men 
faw  what  was  to  be  expected  if  they  fhould  not  comply 
with  the  King’s  intentions  , this  would  have  its  full 
effedt  upon  thofe,  who  had  no  mind  to  part  with  their 
places. 

The  King  refolved  alio  to  model  Ireland,  fo  as  to  make 
m Ireland.  tjjat  Kingdom  a nurfery  for  his  army  in  England,  and  to 
be  fure  at  leaft  of  an  army  there,  while  his  defigns  were  to 
go  on  more  flowly  in  the  ifle  of  Britain.  The  Irijh  bore 
an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond:  So  he  was  re- 
called. But,  to  dilmils  him  with  fome  fhew  of  relpedt,  he 
was  ftill  continued  Lord  Steward  of  the  houlhold.  The 
Earl  of  Clarendon  was  declared  Lord  Lieutenant.  But  the  Ar- 
my was  put  under  the  command  of  Talbot,  who  was  made 
Earl  of  Ttrconnell.  And  he  began  very  foon  to  model  it 
anew.  The  Archbilhop  of  Armagh  had  continued  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  and  was  in  all  points  fo  compliant  to  the 
Court,  that  even  his  religion  came  to  be  lufpedted  on  that  ac- 
count. Yet,  itfeemed,  he  was  not  thought  thoroughpaced.  So 
Sir  Charles  Porter,  who  was  a zealous  promoter  of  every  thing 
that  the  King  propofed,  and  was  a man  of  ready  wit,  and 
being  poor  was  thought  a perfon  fit  to  be  made  a Tool  of, 
was  declared  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  To  thele  the 
King  laid,  he  was  refolved  to  maintain  the  fettlement  of 
i - <-•  Ireland. 
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Ireland.  They  had  authority  to  promifc  this,  and  to  aft.  pur-  i<S8y 
foant  to  it.  But,  as  both  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Potler  ’-''V'v,’ 
were  poor,  it  was  hoped,  that  they  would  underftand  the 
King’s  intentions,  and  fee  thro’  thofe  promifes,  that  were 
made  only  to  lay  men  afleep;  and  that  therefore  they  would 
not  infill:  too  much  on  them,  nor  purfue  them  too  for. 

But  now,  before  I come  to  relate  the  fhort  feffion  of  Par-  The  perk- 
liament  that  was  abruptly  broken  off,  I muft  mention  one5w“m 
great  tranfaftion  that  went  before  it,  and  had  no  fmall  inr 
fluence  on  all  men’s  minds.  And  fince  I faw  that  difmal 
tragedy,  which  was  at  this  time  afted  in  France , I muft  now 
change  the  feene,  and  give  fome  account  of  my  felf.  When 
I refolved  to  go  beyond  fea,  there  was  no  choice  to  be 
made.  So  many  exiles  and  outlawed  perfons  were  fcattered 
np  and  down  the  Towns  of  Holland , and  other  Provinces, 
that  I faw  the  danger  of  going  where  I was  fore  many 
of  them  would  come  about  me,  and  try  to  have  involved 
me  in  guilt  by  coming  into  my  company  , that  fo  they 
might  engage  me  into  their  defigns.  So  I refolved  to  go 
to  France:  And,  if  I found  it  not  convenient  to  ftay  there, 

I intended  to  go  on  to  Geneva  or  Switzerland.  I a Iked  the 
French  Embaflador,  if  1 might  be  fafe  there.  He  after  fome 
days,  I foppoft  after  he  had  writ  to  the  Court  upon  it,  af- 
fured  me,  1 fhould  be  fafe  there  • and  that  , if  the  King 
fhould  afk  after  me,  timely  notice  fhould  be  given  me,  that 
I might  go  out  of  the  way.  So  I went  to  Parts.  And,  there 
being  many  there  whom  1 had  reafon  to  look  on  as  fpies,  I 
took  a little  houfe,  and  lived  by  my  felf  as  privately  as  I 
could.  I continued  there  till  the  beginning  of  Augujl,  that 
I went  to  Italy.  1 found  the  Earl  of  Mountague  at  Pans , 
with  whom  1 convcrfed  much,  and  got  from  him  moft  of 
the  fecrets  of  the  Court,  and  of  the  negotiations  he  was  en- 
gaged in.  The  King  of  France  had  been  for  many  years 
weakning  the  whole  Proteftant  intereft  there,  and  was  then 
upon  the  laft  refolution  of  recalling  the  edift  of  Nantes. 

And,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  the  affairs  of  England  gave  the 
laft  ftroke  to  that  matter. 

This  year,  of  which  I am  now  writing,  muft  ever  beAfuaiytar 
remembred,  as  the  moft  fatal  to  the  Proteftant  Religion.  In  {SuluRdi- 
February , a King  of"  England  declared  himfelf  a Papift.  In®1011' 

June , Charles  the  Elector  Palatine  dying  without  iflue,  the 
Electoral  dignity  W'ent  to  the  Houfe  of  Newburgh,  a moft 
bigotted  Popifh  family.  In  OBober,  the  King  of  France  re- 
called and  vacated  the  edift  of  Nantes.  And  in  December, 
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168  j the  Duke  of  Savoy  being  brought  to  it,  not  only  by  the  per- 
fuafions,  but  even  by  the  threatnings  of  the  Court  of  France, 
recalled  the  edi<5t  that  his  father  had  granted  to  the  Van- 
dots.  So  it  muft  be  confelfed,  that  this  was  a very  critical 
year.  And  I have  ever  reckoned  this  the  fifth  great  crifis  of 
the  Proteftant  Religion. 

For  fome  years  the  Priefts  were  every  where  making 
converfions  in  France.  The  hopes  of  penfions  and  prefer- 
ment wrought  on  many.  The  plaufible  colours,  that  the 
Biftiop  of  Meaux , then  Bifhop  of  Condom , put  on  all  the  er- 
rors of  the  Church  of  Rome , furnifhed  others  with  excufes 
for  changing.  Many  thought,  they  muft  change  at  laft,  or 
be  quite  undone:  For  the  King  feemed  to  be  engaged  to  go 
thro’  with  the  matter,  both  in  compliance  with  the  fhadow 
of  confcience  that  he  feemed  to  have,  which  was  to  fol- 
low implicitly  the  condu&  of  his  ConfelTor , and  of  the 
Archbifhop  of  Paris , he  himfelf  being  ignorant  in  thofe 
matters  beyond  what  can  be  well  imagined  j and  becaufe  his 
glory  feemed  alfo  concerned  to  go  thro’  with  every  thing  that 
he  had  once  begun. 

RoirvigMy'i  Old  Rouvigny,  who  was  the  Deputy  General  of  the  Churches, 

behaviour.  tojj  me>  tbat  was  jong  deceiVed  in  his  opinion  of  the 

King.  He  knew  he  was  not  naturally  bloody.  He  faw  his 
grols  ignorance  in  thofe  matters.  His  bigottry  could  not 
rife  from  any  inward  principle.  So  for  many  years  he  flat- 
tered himfelf  with  the  hopes,  that  the  defign  would  go  on 
fo  flowly,  that  fome  unlooked  for  accident  might  defeat  it. 
But  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  he  faw  fuch  fteps  made  with 
fo  much  precipitation,  that  he  told  the  King  he  muft  beg  a 
full  audience  of  him  upon  that  fubjed.  He  gave  him  one 
that  lafted  fome  hours.  He  came  well  prepared.  He  told 
him,  what  the  State  of  France  was  during  the  wars  in  his 
Father’s  reign  j how  happy  France  had  been  now  for  fifty 
years,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  quiet  it  was  in  with  relati- 
on to  thofe  matters.  He  gave  him  an  account  of  their  num- 
bers, their  induftry  and  wealth,  their  conftant  readinefs  to 
advance  the  revenue,  and  that  all  the  quiet  he  had  with 
the  Court  of  Rome  was  chiefly  owning  to  them:  If  they 
were  rooted  out,  the  Court  of  Rome  would  govern  as  abfo- 
lutely  in  France , as  it  did  in  Spain.  He  defired  leave  to 
undeceive  him,  if  he  was  made  believe  they  would  all  change, 
as  foon  as  he  engaged  his  authority  in  the  matter:  Many 
would  go  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  carry  their  wealth  and 
induftry  into  other  countries.  And  by  a fcheme  of  particu- 
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lars  he  reckoned  how  far  that  would  go.  In  fine,  he  faid,  168  f 
it  would  come  to  the  fhedding  of  much  blood : Many  would 
fuffer,  and  others  would  be  precipitated  into  defperate 
courfes.  So  that  the  moft  glorious  of  all  reigns  would  be 
in  conclufion  disfigured  and  defaced,  and  become  a fcene  of 
blood  and  horror.  He  told  me,  as  he  went  thro’  thefe  matters  the 
King  feemed  to  hearken  to  him  very  attentively.  But  he 
perceived  they  made  no  impreflion : For  the  King  never  afked 
any  particulars , or  any  explanation , but  let  him  go  on. 

And,  when  he  had  ended,  the  King  faid,  he  took  his  free- 
dom well,  fince  it  flowed  from  his  zeal  to  his  fervice.  He  be- 
lieved all  that  he  had  told  him,  of  the  prejudice  it  might 
do  him  in  his  affairs:  Only  he  thought,  it  would  not  go 
to  the  fhedding  of  blood.  But  he  faid,  he  confidered  him- 
felf  as  fo  indifpenfably  bound  to  endeavour  the  converfion 
of  all  his  fubjefts,  and  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  that  if 
the  doing  it  fhould  require  that  with  one  hand  he  fhould 
cut  off  the  other,  he  would  fubmit  to  that.  After  this  Rou- 
vigny  gave  all  his  friends  hints  of  what  they  were  to  look 
for.  Some  were  for  flying  out  into  a new  civil  war.  But 
their  chief  confidence  being  in  the  afliftance  they  cxpeded 
from  England , he,  who  knew  what  our  Princes  were,  and 
had  reafon  to  believe  that  King  Charles  was  at  leaft  a cold 
Proteftant,  if  not  a fecret  Papift,  and  knew  that  the  States 
would  not  embroil  their  affairs  in  aflifting  them,  their  max- 
ims rather  leading  them  to  connive  at  any  thing  that  would 
bring  great  numbers  and  much  wealth  into  their  Country 
than  to  oppofe  it,  was  againft  all  motions  of  that  kind. 

He  reckoned,  thofe  rifings  would  be  foon  crufht,  and  fo 
would  precipitate  their  ruin  with  fome  colour  of  juftice.  He 
was  much  cenfured  for  this  by  fome  hot  men  among  them, 
as  having  betrayed  them  to  the  Court.  But  he  was  very  un- 
juftly  blamed,  as  appeared  both  by  his  own  conduft,  and 
by  his  fonsj  who  was  received  at  firft  into  the  furvivance 
of  being  Deputy  General  for  the  Churches,  and  afterwards, 
at  his  Father’s  defire  , had  that  melancholy  poll  given 
him , in  which  he  daily  faw  new  injuftices  done,  and  was 
only  fuffered,  for  form’s  fake,  to  inform  againft  them , but 
with  no  hope  of  fuccefs. 

The  Father  did,  upon  King  Charles’s  death,  write  a let-  He  c.me 
ter  of  congratulation  to  the  King,  who  wrote  him  fuch  an  taE*e- 
obliging  anfwer,  that  upon  it  he  wrote  to  his  niece  the  “ 

Lady  Rujfel,  that,  having  fuch  affuranccs  given  him  by  the 
King  of  a high  fenfe  of  his  former  feryices,  he  refolved  to 
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i6iy  come  over,  and  beg  the  reftoring  her  fon’s  honour.  The 
Marquis  of  Halifax  did  prefently  apprehend,  that  this  was  a 
blind,  and  that  the  King  of  France  was  fending  him  over 
to  penetrate  into  the  King’s  defigns  5 fince  from  all  hands 
intimations  were  brought  of  the  promifes  that  he  made  to 
the  Minifters  of  the  other  Princes  of  Europe.  So  I was  or- 
dered to  ufe  all  endeavours  to  divert  him  from  coming  over: 
His  niece  had  indeed  begged  that  journey  of  him,  when  /he 
hoped  it  might  have  faved  her  hu/band’s  life,  but  /he  would 
not  venture  to  defire  the  journey  on  any  other  confiderati- 
on,  confidering  his  great  age,  and  that  her  fon  was  then  but 
five  years  old.  I pre/Ted  this  fo  much  on  him,  that,  finding 
him  fixed  in  his  refolution,  1 could  not  hinder  my  /elf  from 
fufpedting,  that  fuch  a high  adt  of  friend/hip,  in  a man  fome 
years  pad  fourfcore,  had  Zomewhat  under  it:  And  it  was  faid, 
that,  when  he  tookleaveof  the  King  of  France,  he  had  an  au- 
dience of  two  hours  of  him.  But  this  was  a fal/e  fuggeftion : 
And  I was  allured  afterwards  that  he  came  over  only  in  friend- 
lhip  to  his  niece,  and  that  he  had  no  directions  nor  me/fages 
from  the  Court  of  France. 

He  came  over,  and  had  feveral  audiences  of  the  King, 
who  ufed  him  with  great  kindnefs,  but  did  not  grant  him 
that  which  he  faid  he  came  for : Only  he  gave  him  a ge- 
neral promife  of  doing  it  in  a proper  time. 

But  whether  the  Court  of  France  was  fatisfied,  by  the  con- 
verfation  that  Rouvigny  had  with  the  King,  that  they  needed 
apprehend  nothing  from  England-,  or  whether  the  King’s  be- 
ing now  fo  fettled  on  the  Throne  made  them  conclude,  that 
the  time  was  come  of  repealing  the  edids,  is  not  certain : 
Mr.  de  Lotevoy,  feeing  the  King  fo  fet  on  the  matter,  pro- 
po/ed  to  him  a method,  which  ne  believed  would  /horten  the 
work,  and  do  it  effedtnally : Which  was,  to  let  loo/e  /ome 
Dragoons  bodies  of  Dragoons  to  live  upon  the  Proteftants  on  difereti- 
o'ndifcmi'  on.  They  were  put  under  no  reftraint,  but  only  to  avoid 
PraEif!" raPes,  ancl  killing  them.  This  was  begun  in  Bearn.  And 
the  people  were  fo  /truck  with  it,  that,  feeing  they  were  to  be 
eat  up  full,  and,  if  that  prevailed  not,  to  becaftinprifon,  when 
all  was  taken  from  them,  till  they  /hould  change,  and  be- 
ing required  only  to  promife  to  reunite  themlclves  to  the 
Church,  they,  overcome  with  fear,  and  havi  ng  no  time  for  con- 
fulting  together,  did  univerfally  comply.  This  did  fo  animate 
the  Court,  that,  upon  it  the  fame  methods  were  taken  in  moll 
, places  of  Guienne,  Languedoc,  and  Dauph'me,  where  the  great- 

ell  numbers  of  the  Proteftants  were.  A difmal  confternati- 
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on  and  feeblenefi  ran  thro’  moft  of  them,  fo  that  great  mim-  i<S8y 
bers  yielded.  Upon  which  the  King,  now  refolrcd  to  go 
thro’  with  what  had  been  long  projefted,  publifhed  the  edift  tb«m yielded 
repealing  the  edift  of  Nantes,  in  which  (tho’  that  edift  was 1 ,o:' 

declared  to  be  a perpetual  and  irrevocable  law)  he  let  forth, 
that  it  was  only  intended  to  quiet  matters  by  it,  till  more 
effe&ual  ways  fhould  be  taken  for  the  converfion  of  Here- 
ticks.  He  alfo  promifed  in  it,  that,  tho’  all  the  publick  ex- 
ercifes  of  that  religion  were  now  fuppreifed,  yet  thofe  of  that 
perfuafion  who  lived  quietly  Ihould  not  be  difturbed  on  that 
account,  while  at  the  lame  time  not  only  the  Dragoons,  but 
all  the  Clergy,  and  the  bigots  of  France,  broke  out  into  all  the 
inftances  of  rage  and  fury  againft  fuchas  did  not  change  upon 
their  being  required  in  the  King’s  name  to  be  of  his  religion  j 
for  that  was  the  ftile  every  where. 

Men  and  women  of  all  ages,  who  would  not  yield,  were  Great  croc:- 
not  only  llript  of  all  they  had , but  kept  long  from  fleep, 
driven  about  from  place  to  place,  and  hunted  out  of  their 
retirements.  The  women  were  carried  into  Nunneries,  in 
many  of  which  they  were  almoft  ftarved , whipt,  and  bar- 
baroufly  treated.  Some  few  of  the  Bilhops,  and  of  the  fe- 
cular  Clergy,  to  make  the  matter  eafier,  drew  formularies, 
importing  that  they  were  refolved  to  reunite  themfelves  to 
the  Catholick  Church,  and  that  they  renounced  the  errors 
of  Luther  and  Calvin.  People  in  fuch  extremities  are  eafy  to 
pnt  a llretched  fenfe  on  any  words  , that  may  give  them 
prefent  relief.  So  it  was  faid,  what  harm  was  it  to  promife 
to  be  united  to  the  Catholick  Church : And  the  renouncing 
thofe  men’s  errors  did  not  renounce  their  good  and  found 
do&rine.  But  it  was  very  vifible,  with  what  intent  thofe 
fubferiptions  or  promifes  were  alked  of  them : So  their  com- 
pliance in  that  matter  was  a plain  equivocation.  But,  how 
weak  and  faulty  foever  they  might  be  in  this,  it  mu  ft  be 
acknowledged,  here  was  one  of  the  moft  violent  perfecuta- 
ons  that  is  to  be  found  in  hiftory.  In  many  refpedts  in  ex- 
ceeded them  all,  both  in.  the  feveral  inventions  of  cruelty; 
and  in  its  long  continuance.  I went  over  the  greateft  part 
of  France  while  it  was  in  its  hotteft  rage,  from  Mar/eilles 
to  Montpelier,  and  from  thence  to  Lions,  and  fo  to  Genevas 
I faw  and  knew  fo  many  inftances  of  theit  injuftice  and 
■violence,  that  it  exceeded  even  what  could  have  been  well 
imagined;  for  all  men  fet  their  thoughts  on  work  to  inr 
vent  new  methods  of  cruelty.  In  all  the  Towns  thro’  which 
I paft,  I heard  the  moft  difmal  accounts  of  thofe  things  pofi- 
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Able;  but  chiefly  at  Valence,  where  one  Dherapine  feemed 
to  exceed  even  the  furies  of  Inquifltors.  One  in  the  ftreets 
could  have  known  the  new  converts,  as  they  were  palling 
by  them,  by  a cloudy  dejedtion  that  appeared  in  their  looks 
and  deportment . Such  as  endeavoured  to  make  their  efcape, 
and  were  feized,  (for  guards  and  fecret  agents  were  fpread 
along  the  whole  roads  and  frontier  of  France, ) were,  if  men, 
condemned  to  the  gallies,  and,  if  women,  to  monafteries. 
To  compleat  this  cruelty,  orders  were  given  that  fuch  of 
the  new  converts,  as  did  not  at  their  death  receive  the  Sa- 
crament, Ihould  be  denied  burial,  and  that  their  bodies  Ihould 
be  left  where  other  dead  carcafes  were  call  out,  to  be  de- 
voured by  wolves  or  dogs.  This  was  executed  in  feveral 
places  with  the  utmoft  barbarity : And  it  gave  all  people  fo 
much  horror,  that,  finding  the  ill  effed  of  it,  it  was  let  fall. 
This  hurt  none,  but  ftruck  all  that  faw  it,  even  with  more 
horror  than  thofe  fufferings  that  were  more  felt.  The  fury 
that  appeared  on  this  occalion  did  fpread  it  felf  with  a fort 
of  contagion : For  the  Intendants  and  other  officers,  that  had 
been  mild  and  gentle  in  the  former  parts  of  their  life,  feem- 
ed now  to  have  laid  afide  the  compaflion  of  Chriftians,  the 
breeding  of  Gentlemen,  and  the  common  impreflions  of  hu- 
manity. The  greateft  part  of  the  Clergy,  the  Regulars  efpe- 
ciaily,  were  fo  tranfported  with  the  zeal  that  their  King 
{hewed  on  this  occafion,  that  their  fermons  were  full  of  the 
moft  inflamed  eloquence  that  they  could  invent,  magnifying 
their  King  in  ftrains  too  indecent  and  blafphemous  to  be 
mentioned  by  me. 

I ftaid  at  Paris  till  the  beginning  of  Augufi.  Barrillon  fent 
to  me  to  look  to  my  felf ; for  the  King  had  let  fome  words  fall 
importing  his  fufpicion  of  me,  as  concerned  in  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth’s  bufinefs.  Whether  this  was  done  on  defign,  to  fee 
if  fuch  an  infinuation^could  fright  me  away,  and  fo  bring  me 
under  fome  appearance  of  guilt,  Icannottell:  Forinthat  time 
every  thing  was  deceitfully  managed.  But  I,  who  knew  that  I 
was  not  fo  much  as  guilty  of  concealment,  refolved  not  to  ftir 
from  Paris  till  the  rebellion  was  over,  and  that  the  prifoners 
were  examined,  and  tried.  When  that  was  done,  Stouppe,  a Bri- 
gadier General,  told  me,  that  Mr.  de  Louvoy  had  faidto  him  that 
the  King  was  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  Hu- 
guenots that  feafon : And,  fince  he  was  refolved  not  to  change, 
he  advifed  him  to  make  a Tour  into  Italy,  that  he  might  not 
feem  to  do  any  thing  that  oppofed  the  King’s  fervice.  Stouppe 
told  me  this  in  confidence.  So  we  refolved  to  make  that 
z journey 
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journey  together.  Some  thought  it  was  too  bold  an  adven-  i <58  y 
turc  in  me,  after  what  I had  written  and  afted  in  the  matters 
of  religion,  to  go  to  Rome.  But  others,  who  judged  better, 
thought  I ran  no  hazard  in  going  thither : For,  befides  the 
high  civility  wtth  which  all  ftrangers  are  treated  there,  they 
were  at  that  time  in  fuch  hopes  of  gaining  England,  that 
it  was  not  reafonable  to  think,  that  they  would  raife  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  Nation,  by  ufing  any  that  belonged  to  it 
ill:  And  the  deftroying  me  would  not  do  them  the  fervice,  that 
could  in  any  fort  balance  the  prejudice  that  might  arife  from 
the  noifc  it  would  make.  And  indeed  I met  with  fo  high  a 
civility  at  Rome,  that  it  fully  juftified  this  opinion. 

Pope  Innocent  the  eleventh,  Odefcalchi,  knew  who  1 was  And  w« 
the  day  after  1 came  to  Rome.  And  he  ordered  the  Captain  Td  at /S.' 
of  the  Swift  guards  to  tell  Stouppe,  that  he  had  heard  of  me, 
and  would  give  me  a private  audience  abed,  to  fave  me  from 
the  ceremony  of  the  Pantoufle.  But  I knew  the  noife  that 
this  would  make:  So  1 refolved  to  avoid  it,  and  excufed  ic 
upon  my  fpeaking  Italian  fo  ill  as  I did.  But  Cardinal  How- 
ard and  the  Cardinal  d'Efirees  treated  me  with  great  freedom. 

The  latter  talked  much  with  me  concerning  the  orders  in 
our  Church,  to  know  whether  they  had  been  brought  down 
to  us  by  men  truly  ordained,  or  not:  For,  he  faid,  they  ap- 
prehended things  would  be  much  more  eafily  brought  about, 
if  our  orders  could  be  efteemed  valid,  tho’  given  in  herefy 
and  fchifm.  I told  him,  I was  glad  they  were  poffeffed  with 
any  opinion  that  made  the  reconciliation  more  difficult;  but, 
as  for  the  matter  of  fadt,  nothing  was  more  certain,  than  that 
the  ordinations  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
were  canonical  and  regular.  He  feemed  to  be  perfuaded  of 
the  truth  of  this,  but  lamented  that  it  was  impoffible  to  bring 
the  Romans  to  think  fo. 

Cardinal  Howard  fhewed  me  all  his  letters  from  England, cw dinni 
by  which  I faw,  that  thofe  who  wrote  to  him  reckoned , fr^om' 
that  their  defigns  were  fo  well  laid  , that  they  could  notwilhmc- 
siifcarry.  They  thought,  they  ihould  certainly  carry  every 
thing  in  the  next  feffion  of  Parliament.  There  was  a high 
ftrain  of  infolence  in  their  letters : And  they  reckoned,  they  were 
fo  fure  of  the  King,  that  they  feemed  to  have  no  doubt 
left  of  their  fucceeding  in  the  redu&ion  of  England.  The  Ro- 
mans and  Italians  were  much  troubled  at  all  this:  For 
they  were  under  fuch  apprehenfions  of  the  growth  of  the 
French  power,  and  had  conceived  fuch  hopes  of  the  King 
of  England's  putting  a (top  to  it,  that  they  were  forry 
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i<58 y to  fee  the  King  engage  himfelf  fo  in  the  defign  of  chang- 
ing  the  religion  of  his  fubjetts,  which  they  thought  would 
create  him  fo  much  trouble  at  home,  that  he  would  neither 
have  leifure  nor  ftrength  to  look  after  the  common  concerns 
of  Europe.  The  Cardinal  told  me,  that  all  rhe  advices  writ 
over  from  thence  to  England  were  for  flow,  calm,  and  mo- 
derate courfes.  He  faid,  he  wifhed  he  was  at  liberty  to  fhew 
me  the  copies  of  them:  But  he  faw  violent  courfes  were 
more  acceptable,  and  would  probably  be  followed.  And  he 
added,  that  thefe  were  the  produ&ion  of  England,  far  diffe- 
rent from  the  counfels  of  Rome. 

He  alfo  told  me,  that  they  had  not  inftruments  enough  to 
work  with : For,  tho’  they  were  fending  over  all  that  were 
capable  of  the  Million,  yet  he  expedted  no  great  matters 
from  them.  Few  of  them  fpoke  true  Englijh.  They  came 
over  young , and  retained  all  the  Enghjh  that  they  brought 
over  with  them,  which  was  only  the  language  of  boys:  But, 
their  education  being  among  ftrangers,  they  had  formed 
themfelves  fo  upon  that  model , that  really  they  preached 
as  Frenchmen  or  Italians  in  Englijh  words ; of  which  he  was 
every  day  warning  them,  for  he  knew  this  could  have  no 
good  effedt  in  England.  He  alfo  fpoke  with  great  fenfe  of 
the  proceedings  in  France,  which  he  apprehended  would  have 
very  ill  confequences  in  England.  I ftiall  only  add  one  other 
particular,  which  will  fliew  the  foft  temper  of  that  good 
natured  man. 

He  ufed  me  in  fuch  a manner,  that  it  was  much  obferved 
by  many  others.  So  two  French  Gentlemen  defired  a note 
from  me  to  introduce  them  to  him.  Their  defign  was  to 
be  furnilhed  with  Reliques ; for  he  was  then  the  Cardinal  that 
looked  after  that  matter.  One  evening  I came  in  to  him 
as  he  was  very  bufy  in  giving  them  fome  Reliques.  So  I was 
called  in  to  fee  them:  And  I whifpered  to  him  in  Englijh , 
that  it  was  fomewhat  odd,  that  a Prieft  of  the  Church  of 
England  fliould  be  at  Rome  helping  them  off  with  the  ware 
of  Babylon.  He  was  fo  pleafed  with  this,  that  he  repeated 
it  to  the  others  in  French ; and  told  the  Frenchmen,  that 
they  fliould  tell  their  countrymen,  how  bold  the  hereticks, 
and  how  mild  the  Cardinals  were  at  Rome. 

1 ftaid  in  Rome,  till  Prince  Borghefe  came  to  me,  and  told  me 
it  was  time  for  me  to  go.  I had  got  great  acquaintance 
there.  And,  tho’  I did  not  provoke  any  to  diicourfe  of 
points  of  controverfy,  yet  I defended  my  felf  againff  all  thofe 
who  attacked  me,  with  the  fame  freedom  that  I had  done  in 
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other  places.  This  began  to  be  taken  notice  of.  So  upon  id8j 
the  firft  intimation  I came  away , and  returned  by  Marfeil- 
les.  And  then  I went  thro’  thofe  Southern  Provinces  of 
France , that  were  at  that  time  a feene  of  barbarity  and  cru- 
elty. 

I intended  to  have  gone  to  Orange:  But  Tefse  with  a body  Cruelties  in 
of  Dragoons  was  then  quartered  over  that  fmall  Principality,  0rj’S‘- 
and  was  treating  the  Proteftants  there  in  the  fame  manner 
that  the  French  fubjedts  were  treated  in  other  parts.  So  I 
went  notin,  but  paft  near  it,  and  had  this  account  of  that  mat- 
ter fromfome  that  were  the  moftconfiderable  men  of  the  Prin- 
cipality. Many  of  the  neighbouring  places  fled  thither  from 
the  perfecution  : Upon  which  a letter  was  writ  to  the  govern- 
ment there,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Frame,  requiring 
them  to  put  all  his  fubjedts  out  of  their  territory.  This 
was  hard.  Yet  they  were  too  naked  and  expofed  to  difpute  any 
thing  with  thofe  who  could  command  every  thing.  So  they 
ordered  all  the  French  to  withdraw : Upon  which  Tefse , who 
commanded  in  thofe  parts,  wrote  to  them,  that  the  King 
would  be  well  fatisfied  with  the  obedience  they  had  given  his 
orders.  They  upon  this  were  quiet,  and  thought  there  was 
no  danger.  But  the  next  morning  Tefse  marched  his  Dra- 
goons into  the  Town,  and  let  them  loofe  upon  them,  as  he 
had  done  upon  the  fubjedts  of  France.  And  they  plied  as 
feebly  as  molt  of  the  French  had  done.  This  was  done  while 
that  Principality  was  in  the  poflelfion  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange , purfuant  to  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen , of 
which  the  King  of  England  was  the  guarantee.  Whether 
the  French  had  the  King’s  confent  to  this,  or  if  they  pre- 
fumed upon  it,  was  not  known.  It  is  certain,  he  ordered 
two  memorials  to  be  given  in  at  that  Court,  complaining  of 
it  in  very  high  terms.  But  nothing  followed  on  it.  And, 
fome  months  after,  the  King  of  France  did  unite  Orange  to 
the  reft  of  Provence , and  fupprelfed  all  the  rights  it  had, 
as  a diftindt  Principality.  The  King  writ  upon  it  to  the 
Princefs  of  Orange , that  he  could  do  no  more  in  that  mat- 
ter, unlefs  he  Ihould  declare  war  upon  it;  which  he  could  not 
think  fit  for  a thing  of  fuch  fmall  importance. 

But  now  the  feffion  of  Parliament  drew  on.  And  there  Anmhtrfcr. 
was  a great  expectation  of  the  iflue  of  it.  For  fome  weeks  iS,m°nt. 
before  it  met  there  was  luch  a number  of  Refugees  coming 
over  every  day , who  fet  about  a moft  difmal  recital  of 
the  perlecution  in  France , and  that  in  lo  many  inftances  that 
were  crying  and  odious,  that,  tho’  all  endeavours  were  u(ed 
i to 
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i<S8  y to  leflen  the  clamour  this  had  raifed,  yet  the  King  did  not 
ftick  openly  to  condemn  it,  as  both  unchriftian  and  unpo- 
litick. He  took  pains  to  clear  the  Jefuits  of  it,  and  laid  the 
blame  of  it  chiefly  on  the  King,  on  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  the  Archbilhop  of  Paris.  He  fpoke  often  of  it  with 
fuch  vehemence,  that  there  feemed  to  be  an  affedlation  in  it.  He 
did  more.  He  was  very  kind  to  the  Refugees.  He  was  li- 
beral to  many  of  them.  He  ordered  a brief  for  a charitable 
colledtion  over  the  Nation  for  them  all:  Upon  which  great 
films  were  fent  in.  They  were  depofited  in  good  hands,  and 
well  diftributed.  The  King  alfo  ordered  them  to  be  denifed 
without  paying  fees,  and  gave  them  great  immunities.  So 
that  in  all  there  came  over  firft  and  laft  between  forty  and 
fifty  thoufand  of  that  Nation.  Here  was  fuch  a real  argu- 
ment of  the  cruel  and  perfecuting  fpirit  of  Popery,  where- 
foever  it  prevailed,  that  few  could  refill  this  convidlion.  So 
that  all  men  confeifed,  that  the  French  perfecution  came  very 
feafonably  to  awaken  the  Nation,  and  open  mens  eyes  in 
fo  critical  a conjundture : For  upon  this  feflion  of  Parliament 
all  did  depend. 

When  it  was  opened,  the  King  told  them  how  happy  his 
(■jkiit  the  forces  had  been  in  reducing  a dangerous  rebellion,  in  which 
it  had  appeared,  how  weak  and  infignificant  the  Militia  was : 
And  therefore  he  faw  the  neceflity  of  keeping  up  an  Army 
for  all  their  fecurity.  He  had  put  fome  in  commiflion,  of 
whofe  loyalty  he  was  well  allured : And  they  had  ferved  him 
fo  well , that  he  would  not  put  that  affront  on  them , 
and  on  himfelf,  to  turn  them  out.  He  told  them , all 
the  world  faw,  and  they  had  felt  the  happinefs  of  a good 
underftanding  between  him  and  his  Parliament:  So  he  hop- 
ed, nothing  Ihould  be  done  on  their  part  to  interrupt  that ; 
as  he,  on  his  own  part,  would  obferve  all  that  he  had  pro- 
mifed. 

Thus  he  fell  upon  the  two  mod  unacceptable  points  that 
he  could  have  found  out;  which  were,  a {landing  Army, 
and  a violation  of  the  Adi  of  the  Tell.  There  were  fome 
debates  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  about  thanking  the  King  for 
his  fpeech.  It  was  prefled  by  the  Courtiers,  as  a piece  of 
refpedt  that  was  always  paid.  To  this  fome  anfwered,  that 
was  done  when  there  were  gracious  affurances  given.  Only 
the  Earl  of  Devonfhire  faid,  he  was  for  giving  thanks,  be- 
caufe  the  King  had  fpoken  out  fo  plainly,  and  warned  them 
of  what  they  might  look  for.  It  was  carried  in  the  Houfe 
to  make  an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  the  fpeech.  The  Lord 
•J.  Guilford, 
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Guilford,  North , was  now  dead.  He  was  a crafty  and  defign-  i68j 
ing  man.  He  had  no  mind  to  part  with  the  great  Seal:  And 
yet  he  faw,  he  could  not  hold  it  without  an  entire  compli- 
ance with  the  pleafure  of  the  Court.  An  appeal  againft  a 
decree  of  his  had  been  brought  before  the  Lords  in  the  former 
feflion : And  it  was  not  only  reverfed  with  many  fevere  reflec- 
tions on  him  that  made  it,  but  the  Earl  of  Nottingham , who 
hated  him  becaufe  he  had  endeavoured  to  detract  from  his 
father’s  memory,  had  got  together  fo  many  inftances  of  his 
ill  adminiftration  of  juftice,  that  he  expofed  him  feverely 
for  it.  And,  it  was  believed,  that  gave  the  crifis  to  the  un- 
eafinefs  and  diftra&ion  of  mind  he  was  labouring  under. 

He  languiflied  for  fome  time,*  and  died  defpifed,  and  ill 
thought  of  by  the  whole  Nation. 

Nothing  but  his  fuccelfor  made  him  be  remembred  with 
regret : For  Jefferies  had  the  Seals.  He  had  been  made  a Chancellor. 
Peer  while  he  was  Chief  Juftice,  which  had  not  been  done 
for  fome  ages:  But  he  affe&ed  to  be  an  original  in  every 
thing.  A day  or  two  after  the  feflion  was  opened,  the  Lords 
went  upon  the  confideration  of  the  King’s  fpeech : And,  when 
fome  began  to  make  remarks  upon  it,  they  were  told,  that 
by  giving  thanks  for  the  fpeech  they  had  precluded  them- 
felves  from  finding  fault  with  any  part  of  it.  This  was  re- 
jected with  indignation,  and  put  an  end  to  that  comple- 
ment of  giving  thanks  for  a fpeech  when  there  was  no 
{pedal  reafon  for  it.  The  Lords  Halifax , Nottingham, 
and  Mor daunt , were  the  chief  arguers  among  the  temporal 
Lords.  The  Bifliop  of  London  fpoke  often  likewife:  And 
twice  or  thrice  he  laid,  he  fpoke  not  only  his  own  fenfe, 
but  the  fenfe  of  that  whole  Bench.  They  faid,  the  Teft 
was  now  the  beft  fence  they  had  for  their  religion : If  they 
gave  up  fo  great  a point,  all  the  reft  would  foon  follow: 

And  if  the  King  might  by  his  authority  fuperfede  fuch  a 
law,  fortified  with  fo  many  claufes,  and  above  all  with  that 
of  an  incapacity,  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  law  any  more: 

The  government  would  become  arbitrary  and  abfolute.  Jef- 
feries began  to  argue  in  his  rough  manner:  But  he  was  foon 
taken  downj  it  appearing,  that  how  furioufly  foever  he 
raved  on  the  Bench,  where  he  played  the  tyrant,  yet  where 
others  might  fpeak  with  him  on  equal  terms,  he  was  a very 
contemptible  man:  And  he  received  as  great  a mortificati- 
on, as  fuch  a brutal  man  as  he  was  capable  of. 

But  as  the  feene  lay  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  fo  the 
debates  there  were  more  important.  A project  was  offered 
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for  making  the  Militia  more  ufeful  in  order  to  the  diiband- 
ing  the  Army.  But,  to  oppofe  that,  the  Court  (hewed,  how 
great  a danger  we  had  lately  efcaped,  and  how  much  of  an 
ill  leaven  yet  remained  in  the  Nation,  fo  that  it  was  necef- 
(ary  a force  (hould  be  kept  up.  The  Court  moved  for  a 
(ubfidy,  the  King  having  been  at  much  extraordinary  charge 
in  reducing  the  late  rebellion.  Many,  that  were  refolved  to 
affert  the  bufinefs  of  the  Teft  with  great  firmnefs,  thought, 
the  voting  of  money  firft  was  the  decehteft  way  of  manag- 
ing the  oppofition  to  the  Court:  Whereas  others  oppofed 
this,  having  often  obferved,  that  the  voting  of  money  was  the 
giving  up  the  whole  felfion  to  the  Court.  The  Court 
wrought  on  many  wedk  men  with  this  topick,  that  the  only 
way  to  gain  the  King,  and  to  difpofe  him  to  agree  to  them 
ib  the  bufinefs  bf  the  Teft,  was  to  begin  with  the  fupply. 
This  had  fo  great  an  effedt,  that  it  was  carried  only  by  one 
vote  to  confider  the  King’s  fpeech,  before  they  (hould  pro- 
ceed to  the  fupply.  It  was  underftood,  that  when  they  re- 
ceived fatisfaftion  in  other  things,  they  were  refolved  to  give 
jooooo  l. 

They  went  next  to  confider  the  Adt  about  the  Teft,  and 
the  violations  of  it,  with  the  King’s  fpeech  upon  that  head. 
The  reafoning  was  clear  and  full  on  the  one  hand.  The 
Court  offered  fiothing  on  the  other  hand  in  the  way  of  ar- 
gument, but  the  danger  of  offending  the  King,  and  of  raif- 
ing  a mifunderftanding  between  him  and  them.  So  the  whole 
Houfe  went  in  unanimoufly  into  a vote  for  an  addrefs  to  the 
King,  that  he  would  maintain  the  laws,  in  particular  that 
concerning  the  Teft.  But  with  that  they  offered  to  pafs  a 
bill  for  indemnifying  thofe  who  had  broken  that  law ; and 
were  ready  to  have  confidered  them  in  the  fupply  that  they 
intended  to  give. 

The  King  expreffed  his  refentments  of  this  with  much 
vehemence,  when  the  addrefs  was  brought  to  him.  He  (aid, 
fome  men  intended  to  difturb  the  good  correfpondence  that 
was  between  him  and  them,  which  would  be  a great  preju- 
dice to  the  Nation : He  had  declared  his  mind  fo  poiitive- 

ly  in  that  matter,  that  he  hoped,  they  would  not  have  med- 
led  with  it:  Yet,  he  faid,  he  would  ftill  obferve  all  the  pro- 
mifes  that  he  had  made.  This  made  fome  refledt  on  the  vio- 
lations of  the  edift  of  Nantes  by  many  of  the  late  edidts 
that  were  fet  out  in  France  before  the  laft  that  repealed  it, 
in  which  the  King  of  France  had  always  declared,  that 
he  would  maintain  that  edidt,  even  when  the  breaches  made 
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upon  it  were  the  noli  vifible  and  notorious.  The  Houfe, 
upon  this  rough  anfwer,  was  in  a high  fermentation.  Yet, 
when  one  Cook  faid,  that  they  were  Engltjhmen , and  were 
not  to  be  threatned,  becaufe  this  fcemed  to  be  a want  of  re- 
fpedt,  they  fent  him  to  the  Tower ; and  obliged  him  to  aflc 
pardon  for  thofe  indecent  words.  But  they  refolved  to  in- 
lift  on  their  addrefs,  and  then  to  proceed  upon  the  petiti- 
ons concerning  elections.  And  now  thofe,  that  durft  not 
open  their  mouth  before,  fpoke  with  much  force  upon  this 
head.  They  faid,  it  was  a point  upon  which  the  Nation 
expedted  jnftice,  and  they  had  a right  to  claim  it.  And  it 
was  probable,  they  would  hare  condemned  a great  many 
elections:  For  an  intimation  was  fet  round,  that  all  thole 
who  had  ftuck  to  the  intereft  of  the  Nation,  in  the  main 
points  then  before  them,  Ihould  be  chofen  oyer  again,  tho’ 
it  (hould  be  found  that  their  eledtion  was  void,  and  that  a 
new  writ  Ihould  go  out.  By  this  means  thofe  petitions  were 
now  encouraged,  and  were  like  to  have  a fair  hearing,  and 
a juft  decifion:  And  it  was  believed,  that  the  abjedt  Cour- 
tiers would  have  been  voted  out. 

The  King  faw,  that  both  Houfes  were  now  fo  fixed,  that  The  p.riii- 
he  could  carry  nothing  in  either  of  them,  unlefs  he  would  jjorogued. 
depart  from  his  fpeech,  and  let  the  Adfc  of  the  Teft  take 
place.  So  he  prorogued  the  Parliament,  and  kept  it  by  re- 

Eeated  prorogations  ftill  on  foot  for  about  a year  and  a half, 
ut  without  holding  a fellion.  All  thofe,  who  had  either 
fpoken  or  voted  for  the  Teft,  were  foon  after  this  difgraced, 
and  turned  out  of  their  places,  tho’  many  of  thefe  had  ferv- 
ed  the  King  hitherto  with  great  obfequioufnefs  and  much 
zeal.  He  called  for  many  of  them,  and  fpoke  to  them  very 
earneftly  upon  that  fubjedt  in  his  clofet:  Upon  which  the 
term  of  clofeting  was  much  tolfed  about.  Many  of  thefe  gave 
him  very  flat  and  hardy  denials:  Others,  tho’  more  filent, 
yet  were  no  lefs  fteady.  So  that,  when,  after  a long  prac- 
tice both  of  threatning  and  ill  ufage  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  promifes  and  corruption  on  the  other,  the  King  faw  he 
could  not  bring  them  into  a compliance  with  him  , he  at 
laft  diffolved  the  Parliament : By  which  he  threw  off  a body 
of  men  that  were  in  all  other  refpedts  fure  to  him,  and  that 
would  have  accepted  a very  moderate  fatisfadtion  from  him 
at  any  time.  And  indeed  in  all  England  it  would  not  have 
been  eafy  to  have  found  five  hundred  men,  fo  weak,  fo  poor,  < . 

and  fo  devoted  to  the  Court,  as  thefe  were.  So  happily  was 
i the 
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the  Nation  taken  out  of  their  hands,  by  the  precipitated  vio- 
lence of  a bigotted  Court. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  , the  Lord  de  la  Meer  was 
brought  to  his  trial.  Some  witnelfes  fwore  high  treafon 
againft  him  only  upon  report,  that  he  had  defigned  to  make 
a rebellion  in  Chefhire , and  to  join  with  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. But,  fince  thofe  fwore  only  upon  hear-fay,  that  was 
no  evidence  in  law.  One  witnefs  fwore  home  againft  him, 
and  againft  two  other  Gentlemen,  who,  as  he  faid,  were  in 
company  with  him,*  and  that  treafonable  me  flag  es  were  then 
given  to  him  by  them  all  to  carry  to  fome  others.  That 
which  gave  the  greateft  credit  to  the  evidence  was,  that  this 
Lord  had  gone  from  London  fecretly  to  Chefhire  at  the  time 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  landing,  and  that  after  he  had 
ftaid  a day  or  two  in  that  Country,  he  had  come  up  as  fe- 
cretly to  London . This  looked  fufpicious,  and  made  it  to  be 
believed,  that  he  went  to  try  what  could  be  done.  The 
credit  of  that  Angle  witnefs  was  overthrown  by  many  un- 
queftionable  proofs,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  two  Gen- 
tlemen, who  he  faid  met  with  that  Lord  in  Chefhire,  were 
all  that  while  ftill  in  London.  The  witnefs,  to  gain  the 
more  credit,  had  brought  others  into  the  plot,  by  the  com- 
mon fate  of  falfe  fwearers,  who  bring  in  fuch  circumftances 
to  fupport  their  evidence,  as  they  think  will  make  it  more 
credible,  but,  being  ill  laid,  give  a handle  to  thofe  concern- 
ed to  find  out  their  falfhood.  And  that  was  the  cafe  of 
this  witnefs:  For,  tho’  little  doubt  was  made  of  the  truth  of 
that  which  he  fwore  againft  this  Lord,  as  to  the  main  of  his 
evidence,  yet  he  had  added  fuch  a mixture  of  falfhood  to  it, 
as  being  fully  proved  deftroyed  the  evidence.  As  for  the  fe- 
cret  journey  to  and  again  between  London  and  Chefhire , that 
Lord  faid,  he  had  been  long  a prifoner  in  the  Tower  upon 
bare  fufpicion : He  had  no  mind  to  be  lodged  again  there : 

So  he  refolved  in  that  time  of  jealoufy  to  go  out  of  the 
way : And  hearing  that  a child,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
was  fick  in  Chefhire , he  went  thither:  And  hearing  from  his 
Lady  that  his  eldeft  fon  was  very  ill  at  London , he  made 
hafte  back  again.  This  was  well  proved  by  his  phyficians 
and  domefticks,  tho’ it  was  a thing  of  very  ill  appearance,  that 
he  made  fuch  journies  fo  quick  and  fo  fecretly  at  fuch  a 
time.  The  Solicitor  General,  Finch , purfuant  to  the  doc- 
trine he  had  maintained  in  former  trials,  and  perhaps  to 
atone  for  the  zeal  he  had  fhewed  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons for  maintaining  the  Aft  of  the  Teft,  made  a violent 
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declamation,  to  prove  that  one  witnefs  with  preemptions  i6%j 
was  fufficient  to  convidt  one  of  high  treafon.  The  Peers 
did  unanimoufty  acquit  the  Lord.  So  that  trial  ended  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  whole  Town;  which  was  now  turned 
to  be  as  much  againft  the  Court,  as  it  had  been  of  late 
years  for  it.  Finch  had  been  continued  in  his  employment 
only  to  lay  the  load  of  this  judgment  upon  him:  And  he 
a&ed  his  part  in  it  with  his  ufual  vehemence.  He  was  pre- 
fently  after  turned  out.  And  Pow'ts  fucceeded  him,  who  was 
a compliant  young  afpiring  Lawyer,  tho’  in  himfelf  he  was 
no  ill  natured  man.  Now  the  ports  in  the  law  began  to  be 
again  taken  care  of:  For  it  was  refolved  to  a<rt  a piece  of 
pageantry  \nlVeJlmtnfier-Hall , with  which  the  next  year  began. 


Sir  Edward  Hales , a Gentleman  of  a noble  family  in  Kent,  i6%6 
declared  himfelf  a Papift,  tho*  he  had  long  difguifed  it  • and  V/">rx'/ 
had  once  to  my  felf  fo  folemnly  denied  it,  that  I was  led  from  theTaX* 
thence  to  fee,  there  was  no  credit  to  be  given  to  thattheleft’ 
fort  of  men,  where  their  Church  or  religion  was  concerned. 

He  had  an  employment : And  not  taking  the  Teft  his  coach- 
man was  fet  up  to  inform  againft  him , and  to  claim  the 
500  /.  that  the  law  gave  to  the  informer.  When  this  was  to  Many 
be  brought  to  trial,  the  Judges  were  fecretly  afked  their  opi-  Ku*. tur°' 
nions : And  fuch  as  were  not  clear  to  judge  as  the  Court  did 
dired  were  turned  out:  And  upon  two  or  three  canvaflings 
the  half  of  them  were  difmifled,  and  others  of  more  plia- 
able  and  obedient  underftandings  were  put  in  their  places. 

Some  of  thefe  were  weak  and  ignorant  to  a fcandali.  The 
fuit  went  on  in  a feeble  profecution;  And  in  Trinity  Term 
judgment  was  given. 

There  was  a new  Chief  Juftice  found  out,  very  different  Herbert, 

• indeed  from  Jefferies , Sir  Edward  Herbert . He  was  a well  JjjJ'cesf jjSjT' 
bred  and  a vertuous  man,  generous,  and  good  natured.  He 
was  but  an  indifferent  Lawyer;  and  had  gone  to  Ireland penSug 
to  find  pra&ice  and  preferment  there.  He  unhappily  gotpower* 
into  a fet  of  very  high  notions  with  relation  to  the  King’s 
prerogative.  His  gravity  and  vcrtues  gave  him  great  advan- 
tages, chiefly  his  fucceeding  fuch  a monfter  as  had  gone  be- 
fore him.  So  he,  being  found  to  he  a fit  tool , was,  with- 
out any  application  of  his  own,  raifed  up  all  at  once  to  this 
high  port.  After  the  coachman**  caufe  had  been  argued 
with  a moft  indecent  coldnefs,  by  thofe  who  were  made  ufe 
of  on  defign  to  expofe  and  betray  it,  it  was  faid,  in  favour 
of  the  prerogative,  that  the  government  of  England  was  en- 
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i<S86  tirely  in  the  King  : That  the  Crown  was  an  Imperial  Crown, 
the  importance  of  which  was,  that  it  was  abfolute:  All 

penal  laws  were  powers  lodged  in  the  Crown  to  enable  the 
King  to  force  the  execution  of  the  law , but  were  not  bars 
to  limit  or  bind  up  the  King’s  power:  The  King  could  par- 
don all  offences  againft  the  law,  and  forgive  the  penalties: 
And  why  could  not  he  as  well  difpenfe  with  them?  Adts  of 
Parliament  had  been  oft  fuperfeded : The  Judges  had  fome 

times  given  diredtions  in  their  charges  at  Circuits  to  enquire 
after  fome  Adts  of  Parliament  no  more:  Of  which  one  late 
inftance  happen’d  during  the  former  reign : An  Adt  paffed 
concerning  the  fize  of  carts  and  waggons,  with  many  penal- 
ties upon  the  tranfgreffors : And  yet,  when  it  appeared  that 
the  model  prefcribed  in  the  Adt  was  not  pradticable , the 
Judges  gave  diredtion  not  to  execute  the  Adt. 

Thefe  were  the  arguments  brought  to  fupport  the  King’s 
difpenfing  power.  In  oppofition  to  this  it  was  faid,  tho' 
not  at  the  bar,  yet  in  the  common  difcourfe  of  the  Town, 
that  if  penalties  did  arife  only  by  vertue  of  the  King’s  Pro- 
clamation, it  was  reafonable  that  the  power  of  difpenfing 
Ihould  be  only  in  the  King : But  fince  the  prerogative  was 
both  conftituted  and  limited  by  law,  and  fince  penalties 
were  impofed  to  force  the  obfervation  of  laws  that  were 
neceffary  for  the  publick  fafety,  it  was  an  overturning  the 
whole  government,  and  the  changing  it  from  a legal  into 
a defpotick  form,  to  fay  that  laws,  made  and  declared  not 
to  be  capable  of  being  difpenfed  with  , where  one  of  the 
penalties  was  an  incapacity,  which  by  a maxim  of  law  can- 
not be  taken  away  even  by  a pardon,  Ihould  at  the  pleafure 
of  the  Prince  be  difpenfed  with : A fine  was  alfo  fet  by 

the  Adt  on  offenders,  but  not  given  to  the  King,  but  to 
the  informer,  which  thereby  became  his.  So  that  the  King 
could  no  more  pardon  that,  than  he  could  difcharge  the  debts 
of  the  fubjedts,  and  take  away  property:  Laws  of  fmall 
confequence , when  a vifible  error  not  obferved  in  making 
them  was  afterwards  found  out,  like  that  of  the  fize  of  carts, 
might  well  be  fuperfeded:  For  the  intention  of  the  Legifla- 
ture  being  the  good  of  the  fubjedt,  that  is  always  to  be  pre- 
fumed for  the  repeal  of  an  impradticable  law.  But  it  was 
not  reafonable  to  infer  from  tnence,  that  a law  made  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  government,  with  the  moft  effectual  claufes 
that  could  be  contrived,  on  defign  to  force  the  execution 
of  it,  even  in  bar  to  the  power  of  the  prerogative,  Ihould 
be  made  fo  precarious  a thing,  efpecially  when  it  was  fo  late- 
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ly  aflerted  with  fo  much  vigour  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  16S6 
Nation.  It  was  faid,  that,  tho‘  this  was  now  only  applied 
to  one  ftatute,  yet  the  fame  force  of  reafon  would  hold  to 
annul  all  our  laws:  And  the  penalty  being  that  which  is 
the  life  of  the  law,  the  difpenfing  with  penalties  might  foon 
be  carried  fo  far  as  to  diifolve  the  whole  government:  And 
the  fecurity  that  the  fubjeits  had  were  only  from  the  laws, 
or  rather  from  the  penalties,  fince  laws  without  thefe  were 
feeble  things,  which  tied  men  only  according  to  their  own 
diferetion. 

Thus  was  this  matter  toifed  about  in  the  arguments,  with 
which  all  peoples  mouths  were  now  filled.  But  Judges,  who 
are  beforehand  determined  how  to  give  their  opinions,  will 
not  be  much  moved  even  by  the  ftrongeft  arguments. 

The  ludicrous  ones  ufed  on  this  occafion  at  the  bar  were 
rather  a farce,  fitter  for  a mock  trial  in  a play,  than  fuch 
as  became  men  of  learning  in  fo  important  a matter.  Great 
expectations  were  raifed,  to  hear  with  what  arguments  the 
Judges  would  maintain  the  judgment  that  they  fhould  give. 

But  they  made  nothing  of  it*  and  without  any  arguing  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendant,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a caule  of 
courfc. 

Now  the  matter  was  as  much  fettled,  as  a decifion  in  the  Admtraj^ 
King’s  Bench  could  fettle  it.  Yet  fo  little  regard  had  the  Crmnefi. 
Chief  Juftice’s  neared  friends  to  his  opinion  in  this  particu- 
lar, that  his  brother,  Admiral  Herbert , being  prelfed  by  the 
King  to  promife  that  he  would  vote  the  repeal  of  the  Teft, 
anfwered  the  King  very  plainly,  that  he  could  not  do  it 
either  in  honour  nor  confcicnce.  The  King  faid  , he 
knew  he  was  a man  of  honour,  but  the  reft  of  his  life  did 
not  look  like  a man  that  had  great  regard  to  confcience. 

He  anfwered  boldly,  he  had  his  faults,  but  they  were  fuch, 
that  other  people,  who  talked  more  of  confcience,  were  guil- 
ty of  the  like.  He  was  indeed  a man  abandoned  to  luxury 
and  vice.  But,  tho’  he  was  poor,  and  had  much  to  lofe, 
having  places  to  the  value  of  4000  /.  a year,  he  chofe  to 
lofe  them  all  rather  than  comply.  This  made  much  noife : 

For  as  he  had  a great  reputation  for  his  conduit  in  fea  af- 
fairs, fo  he  had  been  rnoft  paffionately  zealous  in  the  King’s 
fervice  from  his  firft  fetting  out  to  that  day.  It  appeared 
by  this,  that  no  pad  fervices  would  be  confidered,  if  men 
were  not  refolved  to  comply  in  every  thing.  The  door  was 
now  opened.  So  all  regard  to  the  Teft  was  laid  afide.  And 
all  men  that  intended  to  recommend  themfclves  took  em- 
ployments. 
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\6%6  ployments,  and  accepted  of  this  difpenfing  power.  Thi< 
was  done  even  by  fome  of  thofe  who  continued  ftill  Pro-, 
teftants,  tho’  the  far  greater  number  of  them  continued  to 
qualify  themfelves  according  to  law. 

Father  Peter  Many  of  the  Papifts,  that  were  men  of  quiet  or  of  fear- 
high^favour.  ful  tempers,  did  not  like  thefe  methods.  They  thought 
the  Priefts  went  too  faft,  and  the  King  was  too  eager  in  pur- 
fuing  every  thing  that  was  fuggefted  by  them.  One  Peter , 
defeended  from  a noble  family,  a man  of  no  learning,  nor 
any  way  famed  for  his  vertue,  but  who  made  all  up  in  bold~ 
nefs  and  zeal,  was  the  Jefuit  of  them  all  that  feemed  ani- 
mated with  the  moft  courage.  He  had,  during  the  Popirti 
plot,  been  introduced  to  the  King,  and  had  fuggefted  things, 
that  (hewed  him  a refolute  and  undertaking  man.  Upon  that 
the  King  looked  on  him  as  the  fitted:  man  to  be  fet  at  the 
head  of  his  counfels.  So  he  was  now  confidered,  as  the  per-» 
fon  who  of  all  others  had  the  greateft  credit.  He  applied 
himfelf  moft  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland , and  was  for  fome 
time  chiefly  directed  by  him. 

The  King  The  maxim  that  the  King  fet  up,  and  about  which  he 
Mofcration^  entertained  all  that  were  about  him,  was,  the  great  happinefs 
of  an  univerfal  toleration.  On  this  the  King  ufed  to  enlarge 
in  a great  variety  of  topicks.  He  (aid,  nothing  was  more 
reafonable,  more  chriftian,  and  more  politick : And  he  re- 
flected much  on  the  Church  of  England  for  the  (everities 
with  which  Diftenters  had  been  treated.  This,  how  true  or 
juft  foever  it  might  be,  yet  was  ftrange  doCtrine  in  the 
mouth  of  a profefted  Papift,  and  of  a Prince  on  whole  ac- 
count, and  by  whofe  direction,  the  Church  party  had  been, 
indeed  but  too  obfequioufly,  puftied  on  to  that  rigour.  But, 
fince  the  Church  party  could  not  be  brought  to  comply 
with  the  defign  of  the  Court,  applications  were  now  made 
to  the  Diftenters:  And  all  on  a fudden  the  Churchmen 
were  difgraced,  and  the  Diftenters  were  in  high  favour. 
Chief  Juftice  Herbert  went  the  Weftern  Circuit  after  Jef- 
feries's, bloody  one.  And  now  all  was  grace  and  favour  to  them. 
Their  former  fufferings  were  much  reflected  on , and  pitied. 
Every  thing  was  offered  that  could  alleviate  their  fufferings. 
Their  teachers  were  now  encouraged  to  fet  up  their  Conventicles 
again,  which  had  been  difeontinued,  or  held  very  fecretly, 
for  four  or  five  years.  Intimations  were  every  where  given, 
that  the  King  would  not  have  them,  or  their  meetings,  to 
be  difturbed.  Some  of  them  began  to  grow  infolent  upon 
this  (hew  of  favour.  But  wifer  men  among  them  faw  thro* 
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all  this  , and  perceived  the  defign  of  the  Papifts  was  now, 
to  fet  on  the  DifTenters  againft  the  Church,  as  much  as  they 
had  formerly  let  the  Church  againft  them  : And  therefore, 
tho’  they  returned  to  their  Conventicles,  yet  they  had  a juft 
jealoufy  of  the  ill  defigns  that  lay  hid  under  all  this,  fudden 
and  unexpected  ftiew  of  grace  and  kindnefs : And  they  took 
care  not  to  provoke  the  Church  party. 

Many  of  the  Clergy  aCted  now  a part  that  made  good 
amends  for  paft  errors.  They  began  to  preach  generally 
againft  Popery,  which  the  DifTenters  did  not.  They  fet 
themfelves  to  ftudy  the  points  of  controverfy.  And  upon 
that  there  followed  a great  variety  of  fmall  books,  that  were 
eafily  purchafed  and  foon  read.  They  examined  all  the  points 
of  Popery  with  a folidity  of  judgment,  a clearnefs  of  argu- 
ing, a depth  of  learning,  and  a vivacity  of  writing,  far  be- 
yond any  thing  that  had  before  that  time  appeared  in  our 
language.  The  truth  is,  they  were  very  unequally  yoked: 
For,  if  they  are  juftly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  beft  writers 
that  have  yet  appeared  on  the  Proteftant  fide,  thofe  they 
wrote  againft  were  certainly  among  the  weakeft  that  had 
ever  appeared  on  the  Popifh  fide.  Their  books  were  poor- 
ly but  infolently  writ;  and  had  no  other  learning  in  them, 
but  what  was  taken  out  of  fome  French  writers,  which  they 
put  into  very  bad  Engli/h:  So  that  a victory  over  them  need 
have  been  but  a mean  performance. 

This  had  a mighty  effeCt  on  the  whole  Nation : Even 

thofe  who  could  not  fearch  things  to  the  bottom,  yet  were 
amazed  at  the  great  inequality  that  appeared  in  this  engage- 
ment. The  Papifts,  who  knew  what  fervice  the  Bifhop  of 
Meaux  s book  had  done  in  France , refolved  to  purfue  the 
fame  method  here  in  feveral  treatifes,  which  they  entitled 
Paptjls  reprefented  and  mifreprefented ; to  which  fuch  clear 
anfwers  were  writ,  that  what  effeCt  foever  that  artifice  might 
have,  where  it  was  fupported  by  the  authority  of  a great 
King,  and  the  terror  of  ill  ufage,  and  a dragoonade  in  con- 
clufion,  yet  it  fucceeded  fo  ill  in  England , that  it  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  enquire  into  the  true  opinions  of  that  Church,  not 
as  fome  artful  writers  had  difguifed  them,  but  as  they  were 
laid  down  in  the  books  that  are  of  authority  among  them, 
fuch  as  the  decifions  of  Councils  received  among  them>  and 
their  eftablifhed  Offices,  and  as  they  are  held  at  Rome , and 
in  all  thofe  countries  where  Popery  prevails  without 
any  intermixture  with  hereticks,  or  apprehenfion  of  them, 
as  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  This  was  done  in  fo  authentical 
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a manner,  that  Popery  it  felf  was  never  fo  well  underftood 
by  the  Nation,  as  it  came  to  be  upon  this  occafioo. 

The  perfons,  who  both  managed  and  directed  this  contro- 
Verfial  war,  were  chiefly  Ttllotfon , Stillingjleet,  Tennifon,  and 
Patrick.  Next  them  were  Sherlock , Williams , Claget , Gee, 
Aldrich , Atterbury,  Whitby,  Hooper,  and  above  all  thefe 
Wake,  who  having  been  long  in  France,  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Preflon,  brought  over  with  him  many  curious  difeo- 
veries  that  were  both  ufeful  and  furprifing.  Befides  the  chief 
writers  of  thofe  books  of  controverfy,  there  were  many  fer- 
mons  preached  and  printed  on  thofe  heads,  that  did  very- 
much  edify  the  whole  Nation.  And  this  matter  was  managed 
with  that  concert,  that  for  the  moft  part  once  a week  fome 
new  book  or  fermon  came  out,  which  both  inftruCted  and  ani- 
mated thofe  who  read  them.  There  were  but  very  few  pro- 
felytes  gained  to  Popery:  And  thefe  were  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  they  were  rather  a reproach  than  an  honour  to  them. 
Walker,  the  head  of  Untverfity  College,  and  five  or  fir 
more  at  Oxford,  declared  themfelves  to  be  of  that  religion; 
but  with  this  branch  of  infamy,  that  they  had  continued 
for  feveral  years  complying  with  the  doCtrine  and  worlhip 
of  the  Church  of  England  after  they  were  reconciled  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Popiih  Priefts  were  enraged  at  this 
oppofition  made  by  the  Clergy,  when  they  faw  their  religi- 
on fo  expofed,  and  themfelves  fo  much  defpifed.  They 
faid,  it  was  ill  manners  and  want  of  duty  to  treat  the  King’s 
religion  with  fo  much  contempt. 

It  was  refolved  to  proceed  feverely  againft  fome  of  the 
1 preachers,  and  to  try  if  by  that  means  they  might  intimi- 
date the  reft.  Dr.  Sharp  was  the  Reftor  of  St.  Giles’s,  and 
was  both  a very  pious  man , and  one  of  the  moft  popular 
preachers  of  the  age,  who  had  a peculiar  talent  of  reading  his 
fermons  with  much  life  and  zeal.  He  received  one  day,  as  he 
was  coming  out  of  the  pulpit,  a paper  fent  him,  as  he  believ- 
ed, by  a Prieft,  containing  a fort  of  challenge  upon  fome 
points  of  controverfy  touched  by  him  in  fome  of  his  fer- 
mons. Upon  this,  he,  not  knowing  to  whom  he  fhould 
fend  an  anfwer,  preached  a fermon  in  anfwer  to  it:  And,  af- 
ter he  had  confuted  it,  he  concluded  Ihewing  how  unrea- 
fonable  it  was  for  Proteftants  to  change  their  religion  on 
luch  grounds.  This  was  carried  to  Court,  and  reprelented 
there,  as  a reflection  on  the  King  for  changing  on  thole 
grounds. 
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The  information,  as  to  the  words  pretended  to  be  fpokefl  1689 
by  Sharp,  was  falfe,  as  hehimfelf  affuredme.  But,  without  en- 
quiring  into  that,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  fent  an  order  to of  £«»<&» 
the  Bilhop  of  London,  in  the  King’s  name,  requiring  him  rorpcndhi^ 
to  fufpend  Sharp  immediately,  and  then  to  examine  the  mat- 
ter. The  Biihop  anfwered,  that  he  had  no  power  to  pro- 
ceed in  fuch  a fummary  way : But,  if  an  accufation  were 
brought  into  his  Court  in  a regular  way,  he  would  proceed 
to  fuch  a cenfurc  as  could  be  warranted  by  the  Ecclefiaftical 
law:  Yet,  he  faid,  he  would  do  that  which  was  in  his  power* 
and  (hould  be  upon  the  matter  a fufpenfion  ; for  he  defired 
Sharp  to  abftain  from  officiating,  till  the  matter  (hould  be 
better  underftood.  But  to  lay  fuch  a cenfure  on  a Clergy- 
man, as  a fufpenfion,  without  proof,  in  a judiciary  proceed- 
ing, was  contrary  both  to  law  and  juftice.  Sharp  went  to 
Court  to  (hew  the  notes  of  his  fermon,  which  he  was  rea- 
dy  to  fwear  were  thofe  from  which  he  had  read  it , by 
which  the  faKhood  of  the  information  would  appear.  Bur, 
fince  he  was  not  fufpended,  he  was  not  admitted.  Yet  he 
was  let  alone.  And  it  was  refolved  to  proceed  againft  the 
Bifhop  of  London  for  contempt. 

Jefferies  was  much  funk  at  Court,  and  Herbert  was  the  moft  An  Ecdeii- 
in  favour.  But  now  Jefferies,  to  recommend  himfelf,  offered  miffioafc™" 
a bold  and  illegal  advice,  for  fetting  up  an  Ecclefiaftical  ”p‘ 
Commiflion,  without  calling  it  the  High  Commiftion,  pretend- 
ing it  was  only  a (landing  Court  of  Delegates.  The  Adi  that 
put  down  the  High  Commiftion  in  the  year  1640  had  provided 
by  a claufe,  as  full  as  could  be  conceived,  that  noCourt  (hould 
be  ever  fet  up  for  thole  matters,  befides  the  ordinary  Ecclefiafti- 
calCourts.  Yet  in  contempt  of  that  a Court  was  eredted,  with 
full  power  to  proceed  in  a fummary  and  arbitrary  way  in  all  Ec- 
clefiaftical matters,  without  limitations  to  any  rule  of  law  in 
their  proceedings.  This  ftretchof  the  fiupremacy,  fo  contrary 
to  law,  was  affumed  by  a King,  whofe  religion  made  him  con- 
demn all  that  fupremacy  that  the  law  had  veiled  in  the  Crown. 

The  perfons  with  whom  this  power  was  lodged  were  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bilhops  of  Durefme  and 
Rochefter,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Treafurer, 
and  Lord  Chief  Juftice,  the  Lord  Chancellor  being  made 
Prefident  in  the  Court  fine  quo  non-,  for  they  would  trull  this 
to  no  other  management.  The  Bifhop  of  London  was  mark- 
ed out  to  be  the  firft  facrifice.  Sancroft  lay  filent  at  Lam- 
beth. He  feemed  zealous  againft  Popery  in  private  difcourfe: 

But  he  was  of  fuch  a timorous  temper,  and  fo  fet  on  the  en- 
riching 
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i6%6  riching  his  nephew,  that  he  (hewed  no  fort  of  courage.  He 
v/YXJ  would  not  go  to  this  Court,  when  it  was  firft  opened , and 
declare  againft  it,  and  give  his  reafons  why  he  could  not 
fit  and  ad  in  it,  judging  it  to  be  againft  law:  But  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  his  not  going  to  it.  The  other  two  Bi- 
fhops  were  more  compliant.  Durefme  was  lilted  up  with  it, 
and  faid,  now  his  name  would  be  recorded  inhiftory:  And, 
when  fome  of  his  friends  reprefented  to  him  the  danger  of 
ading  in  a Court  fo  illegally  conftituted,  he  faid,  he  could 
not  live  if  he  (hould  lofe  the  King’s  gracious  fmiles:  So 
low,  and  fo  fawning  was  he.  Dolbeny  Archbiftiop  of  Torky 
died  this  year.  So,  as  Sprat  had  fucceeded  him  in  Rochefler, 
he  had  fome  hopes  let  fall  of  fucceeding  likewife  in  York.  But 
the  Court  had  laid  it  down  for  a maxim  to  keep  all  the  great 
Sees,  that  (hould  become  vacant,  ftill  empty,  till  they  might  fill 
them  to  their  own  mind : So  he  was  miftaken  in  his  expecta- 
tions, if  he  ever  had  them. 

The  Bifhop  The  Bilhop  of  London  was  the  firft  perfon,  that  was  fum- 
bfoughfbe-  moned  to  appear  before  this  new  Court.  He  was  attended 
forc  if.  on  by  many  perfons  of  great  Quality,  which  gave  a new  of- 
fence: And  the  Lord  Chancellor  treated  him  in  that  brutal 
way,  that  was  now  become  as  it  were  natural  to  him.  The 
Biihop  faid,  here  was  a new  Court  of  which  he  knew  no- 
thing: So  he  defired  a copy  of  the  commilfion  that  autho- 
rifed  them.  And,  after  he  had  drawn  out  the  matters  by 
delays  for  fome  time,  hoping  that  the  King  might  ac- 
cept of  fome  general  and  relpedful  fubmilfion,  and  fo  let 
the  matter  fall,  at  laft  he  came  to  make  his  defence,  all  fe- 
cret  methods  to  divert  the  ftorm  proving  ineffectual.  The 
firft  part  of  it  was  an  exception  to  the  authority  of  the 
Court,  as  being  not  only  founded  on  no  law,  but  contrary 
to  the  exprefs  words  of  the  Ad  of  Parliament  that  put  down 
the  High  Commiftion.  Yet  this  point  was  rather  infinuated, 
than  urged  with  the  force  that  might  have  been  ufed:  For 
it  was  faid,  that,  if  the  Bifhop  (hould  infift  too  much  on 
that,  it  would  draw  a much  heavier  meafure  of  indignation 
on  him  ; therefore  it  was  rather  opened,  and  modeftly  re- 
prefented to  the  Court,  than  ftrongly  argued.  But  it  may 
be  eafily  believed,  that  thofe  who  fate  by  virtue  of  this  ille- 
gal Commilfion  would  maintain  their  own  authority.  The 
other  part  of  the  Biftiop  of  London's  plea  was,  that  he  had 
obeyed  the  King’s  orders,  as  far  as  he  legally  could  do; 
for  he  had  obliged  Dr.  Sharp  to  ad  as  a man  that  was 
fufpended  j but  that  he  could  not  lay  an  Ecclefiaftical  cenfure 
1 on 
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on  any  of  his  Clergy  without  a procefs,  and  articles,  and  1686 
fome  proof  brought.  This  was  juftified  by  the  conftant  practice 
of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Courts,  and  by  the  judgment  of  all  law- 
yers. But  arguments,  how  ftrong  foever,  are  feeble  things, 
when  a fentence  is  refolved  on  before  the  caufe  is  heard. 

So  it  was  propofed,  that  he  fhould  be  fufpended  during  the 
King’s  pleafure.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  poor-fpi- 
rited  Bifhop  of  Durefme  were  for  this:  But  the  Earl,  and  Bi- 
ihop  of  Rochejier  , and  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Herbert , 
were  for  acquitting  him.  There  was  not  fo  much  as  a co- 
lour of  law  to  fupport  the  fentence  : So  none  could  be 
given. 

But  the  King  was  refolved  to  carry  this  point,  and  fpoke 
roundly  about  it  to  the  Earl  of  Rochejler.  He  faw  he  muft  by  it. 
cither  concur  in  the  fentence,  or  part  with  the  White  Staff. 

So  he  yielded.  And  the  Bifhop  was  fufpended  ab  officio.  They 
did  not  think  fit  to  meddle  with  his  revenues.  For  the  law- 
yers had  fettled  that  point,  that  benefices  were  of  the  na- 
ture of  freeholds.  So,  if  the  fentence  had  gone  to  the  tem- 
poralties,  the  Bifhop  would  have  had  the  matter  tried  over 
again  in  the  King’s  Bench,  where  he  was  like  to  find  good 
juftice,  Herbert  not  being  fatisfied  with  the  legality  and  juftice 
of  the  fentence.  While  this  matter  was  in  dependance,  the 
Princefs  of  Orange  thought  it  became  her  to  interpofe  a lit- 
tle in  the  Bifhop’s  favour.  He  had  confirmed,  and  married 
her.  So  (he  wrote  to  the  King,  earneftly  begging  him- to 
be  gentle  to  the  Bifhop,  who  fhe  could  not  think  would 
offend  willingly.  She  alfo  wrote  to  the  Bifhop,  expreffing 
the  great  (hare  fhe  took  in  the  trouble  he  was  fallen  into. 

The  Prince  wrote  to  him  to  the  fame  purpofe.  The  King 
wrote  an  anfwer  to  the  Princefs,  reflecting  feverely  on  the 
Bifhop,  not  without  fome  fharpnefs  on  her  for  meddling  in  fuch 
matters.  Yet  the  Court  feemed  uneafy,  when  they  faw  they 
had  gained  fo  poor  a victory : For  now  the  Bifhop  was  more 
confidered  than  ever.  His  Clergy,  for  all  the  fufpenfion, 
were  really  more  governed  by  the  fecret  intimations  of  his 
pleafure,  than  they  had  been  by  his  authority  before.  So 
they  refolved  to  come  off  as  well  as  they  could.  Dr.  Sharp 
was  admitted  to  offer  a general  petition  , importing  how 
forry  he  was  to  find  himfelf  under  the  King’s  difpleafure: 

Upon  which  he  was  difmiffed  with  a gentle  reprimand,  and 
fuffered  to  return  to  the  exercife  of  his  function.  Accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Courts,  a perfon  under 
fuch  a fufpenfion  muft  make  a fubmiflion  within  fix  months: 
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1 6% 6 Otherwife  he  may  be  proceeded  againft  as  obftinate.  So,,  fix 
months  after  the  fentence,  the  Bifhop  fent  a petition  to  the 
King,  defiring  to  be  reftored  to  the  exercife  of  his  Epifco- 
pal  fun&ion.  But  he  made  no  acknowledgment  of  any 
fault.  So  this  had  no  other  effed,  but  that  it  ftopt  all  fur- 
ther proceedings:  Only  the  fufpenfion  lay  Bill  on  him.  I 

have  laid  all  this  matter  together,  tho’  the  progrefs  of  it  ran 
into  the  year  eighty  feven. 

Affairs  in  Affairs  in  Scotland  went  on  much  at  the  fame  rate  as  they 

Gotland,  jn  Jgnglan£J'  Some  few  profelytes  were  gained.  But  as 

they  were  very  few,  fo  tney  could  do  little  fervice  to 
the  fide  to  which  they  joined  themfeives.  The  Earl  of 
Perth  prevailed  with  his  Lady,  as  {he  was  dying,  to  change 
her  religion.  And  in  a very  few  weeks  after  her  death  he 
married  very  indecently  a filler  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon's. 
They  were  firft  coufins:  And  yet  without  flaying  for.  a dif- 
penfation  from  Rome  they  venture.d  on  a marriage,  upon 
the  alfurances  that  they  faid  their  Confeffor  gave  them  that 
it  would  be  eafily  obtained.  But  Pope  Innocent  was  a fliff  man, 
and  did  not  grant  thofe  things  eafily  : So  that  Cardinal 
Howard  could  not  at  firft  obtain  it.  The  Pope  faid,  thele 
were  ftrange  converts,  that  would  venture  on  fuch  a thing 
without  firft  obtaining  a difpenfation.  The  Cardinal  pre- 
tended, that  new  converts  did  not  fo  foon  underftand  the 
laws  of  the  Church : But  he  laid  before  the  Pope  the  ill  con- 
fequences  of  offending  converts  of  fuch  importance.  So  he 
prevailed  at  laft  , not  without  great  difficulty.  The  Earl 
of  Perth  fet  up  a private  Chapel  in  the  Court  for  Mafs, 
which  was  not  kept  lo  private,  but  that  many  frequent- 
ed it. 

a tumult  at  The  Town  o f Edenburgh  was  much  alarmed  at  this.  And 

Edtnbnrgb.  tke  rabble  broke  in  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  defaced  every 
thing  in  the  Chapel.  And  if  the  Earl  of  Perth  had  not  been 
conveyed  away  in  difguife,  he  had  very  probably  fallen  a 
facrifice  to  popular  rage.  The  guards  upon  the  alarm  came, 
and  difperfed  the  rabble.  Some  were  taken:  And  one  that 
was  a ringleader  in  the  tumult  was  executed  for  it.  When 
he  was  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  told  one  of  the  Minif- 
ters  of  the  Town,  that  was  with  him  aflifting  him  with  his 
prayers,  that  he  was  offered  his  life,  if  he  would  accufe  the 
Duke  of  Queensborough , as  the  perfon  that  had  fet  on  the 
tumult,  but  he  would  not  fave  his  life  by  fo  falfe  a calumny, 
Mr.  Macom , the  Minifter,  was  an  honeft  but  weak  man.  So, 
when  the  criminal  charged  him  to  make  this  difeovery,  he 
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did  hot  call  any  of  thofe  who  were  prefent  to  hear  witnefs  168 6 
of  it:  But  in  the  fimplicity  of  his  heart  he  went  from  the  v>nrN-' 
execution  to  the  Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews , and  told  him 
what  had  paft.  The  Archbifhop  acquainted  the  Duke  of 
J Qucemborough  with  it.  And  he  writ  to  Court,  and  com- 
plained of  it.  The  King  ordered  the  matter  to  be  ex- 
amined. So  the  poor  Minifter,  having  no  witnefs  to  atteft 
\vhat  the  criminal  had  faid  to  him,  was  declared  the  forger 
of  that  calumny.  And  upon  that  he  was  turned  out.  But 
how  fcverely  foever  thofe  in  authority  may  handle  a poor 
incautious  man,  yet  the  publick  is  apt  to  judge  true.  And, 
in  this  cafe,  as  the  Minifter’s  weaknefs  and  misfortune  was 
pitied,  fo  the  Earl  of  Perth's  malice  and  treachery  was  as 
much  detefted. 

In  fummcr  this  year,  the  Earl  of  Murray , another  new  a Pariia- 
convert,  was  fent  the  King’s  Commiflioner  to  hold  a Parlia-  [J™  hc,d 
ment  in  Scotland , and  to  try  if  it  would  be  more  compliant 
than  the  Engltjh  Parliament  had  been.  The  King  did 
by  his  letter  recommend  to  them  in  very  earned  words  the 
taking  off  all  penal  laws  and  tefts  relating  to  religion.  And 
all  poffible  methods  were  ufed  to  prevail  on  a majority. 

But  two  accidents  happen’d  before  the  opening  the  Par- 
liament , which  made  great  impreffion  on  the  minds  of 
many. 

fV hit  ford,  fon  to  one  of  their  Bifhops  before  the  wars,  had 
turned  a Papift.  He  was  the  perfon  that  killed  Darijlaus 
in  Holland . And  , that  he  might  get  out  of  Cromwell's 
reach,  he  had  gone  into  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  fervice,-  and 
was  there  when  the  laft  maffacre  was  committed  on  the  Vau- 
dois.  He  had  committed  many  barbarous  murders  with  his 
own  hands  , and  had  a fmall  penlion  given  him  after  the 
Reftoration.  He  died  a few  days  before  the  Parliament  met; 
and  called  for  fome  Minifters,  and  to  them  declared  his 
forfaking  of  Popery,  and  his  abhorrence  of  it  for  its  cru- 
elty. He  faid,  he  had  been  guilty  of  fome  execrable  mur- 
ders in  Piedmont , both  of  women  and  children,  which  had 
purfued  him  with  an  intolerable  horror  of  mind  ever  after 
that.  He  had  gone  to  Pricfts  of  all  forts,  the  ftridelt  as 
well,  as  the  eafieft:  And  they  had  juftified  him  in  what  he 
had  done,  and  had  given  him  abfolution.  But  his  confcience 
purfued  him  fo,  that  he  died  as  in  defpair,  crying  out  againft 
that  bloody  religion. 

The  other  was  more  folemn.  Sir  Robert Sibb aid,  a Doctor  of 
phyfick,  and  the  moft  learned  antiquary  in  Scotland \ who 
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16S6  had  lived  in  a courfe  of  philofophical  vertue,  but  in  great 
doubts  as  to  revealed  religion,  was  prevailed  on  by  the  Earl 
of  Perth  to  turn  Papift,  in  hopes  to  find  that  certainty 
among  them,  which  he  could  not  arrive  at  upon  his  own 
principles.  But  he  had  no  fooner  done  this,  than  he  be- 
gan to  be  afhamed  that  he  had  made  fuch  a ftep  upon  fo 
little  enquiry.  So  he  went  to  London , and  retired  for  fome 
months  from  all  company,  and  went  into  a deep  courfe  of 
ftudy,  by  which  he  came  to  fee  into  the  errors  of  Popery, 
with  fo  full  a conviction  that  he  came  down  to  Scotland 
fome  weeks  before  the  Parliament,  and  could  not  be  at  quiet 
till  he  had  publifhed  his  recantation  openly  in  a Church. 
The  Bifhop  of  EJenburgh  was  fo  much  a Courtier,  that,  ap- 
prehending many  might  go  to  hear  it,  and  that  it  might 
give  offence  at  Court,  he  fent  him  to  do  it  in  a Church 
in  the  Country.  But  the  recantation  of  fo  learned  a man, 
upon  fo  much  ftudy,  had  a great  effeCt  upon  many. 

Roffe  and  Paterfon  , the  two  governing  Bifhops,  refolved 
to  let  the  King  fee  how  compliant  they  would  be.  And 
they  procured  an  addrefs  to  be  figned  by  feveral  of  their 
Bench,  offering  to  concur  with  the  King  in  all  that  he  de- 
filed with  relation  to  thole  of  his  own  religion,  (Tor  the 
courtly  ftile  now  was  not  to  name  Popery  any  other  way 
than  by  calling  it  the  King’s  religion,)  providing  the  laws 
might  ftill  continue  in  force  and  be  executed  againft  the 
Prefbyterians.  With  this  Paterfon  was  feot  up.  He  commu- 
nicated the  matter  to  the  Earl  of  Middleton , who  advifed 
him  never  to  fhew  that  paper:  It  would  be  made  ufe  of 

againft  them,  and  render  them  odious:  And  the  King  and 

all  his  Priefts  were  fo  fenfible  that  it  was  an  indecent  thing 
for  them  to  pretend  to  any  fpecial  favour,  that  they  were 
refolved  to  move  for  nothing  but  a general  toleration. 
And  fo  he  perfuaded  him  to  go  back  without  prefenting 
it.  This  was  told  me  by  one  who  had  it  from  the  Earl 
himfelf. 

Which  re-  When  the  feflion  of  Parliament  was  opened,  Duke  Hamil - 
comply  with t0^  was  hlent  in  the  debate.  He  promifed,  he  would  not  op- 
theKing’s  pofe  the  motion : But  he  would  not  be  aCtive  to  promote 
it.  The  Duke  of  Queensborough  was  alfo  filent:  But  the  King 
was  made  believe  that  he  managed  the  oppofition  under 
hand.  Roffe  and  Paterfon  did  fo  entirely  forget  what  be- 
came their  characters,  that  they  ufed  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  perfuade  the  Parliament  to  comply  with  the  King’s 
defire.  The  Archbifhop  of  Glafgow  oppofed  it,  but  fear- 
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fully.  The  Biftiop  of  Dunkeld , Bruce,  did  it  openly  and  \6%6 
refolutely : And  fo  did  the  Biftiop  of  Galloway.  The  reft 
were  filent,  but  were  refolved  to  vote  for  the  continuance  of 
the  laws.  Such  was  .the  meannefs  of  moft  of  the  Nobility, 
and  of  the  other  members,  that  few  did  hope  that  a refif- 
tance  to  the  Court  could  be  maintained.  Yet  the  Parliament 
would  confent.to  nothing,  further  than  to  a fufpenfion  of 
thofe  laws  during' the  King’s  life.  The  King  defpifed  this. 

So  the  feftion  was  put  off,  and  the  Parliament  was  quickly 
diffolved.  And,  foon  after  that,  both  the  Archbiftiop  of  Glaf- 
gow  and  the  Biftiop  of  Dunkeld  were  turned  out  by  an 
exprels  command  from  the  King.  And  Paterfon  was  made 
Archbifhop  of  Glafgow . And  one  Hamilton , noted  for  pro- 
fanenefs  and  impiety,  that  fometimes  broke  out  into  blas- 
phemy , was  made  Biftiop  of  Dunkeld.  No  reafon  was  af- 
figned  for  turning  out  thofe  Bifhops,  but  the  King’s  plea- 
fure. 

The  Nation,  which  was  become  very  corrupt,  and  both  a zeal  ap- 
ignorant  and  infenfible  in  the  matters  of  religion,  began thcre 
now  to  return  to  its  old  zeal  againft  Popery.  Few  profe-  Popery, 
lytes  were  made  after  this.  The  Epifcopal  Clergy  were  in 
many  places  fo  funk  into  (loth  and  ignorance,  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  conducing  this  zeal.  Some  of  them 
about  Rdenburgh,  and  in  divers  other  places,  began  to  mind 
thofe  matters,  and  recovered  fome  degrees  of  credit  by  the 
oppofition  they  made  to  Popery.  But  the  Prefbyterians,  tho’ 
they  were  now  freed  from  the  great  feverities  they  had  long 
fmartcd  under,  yet  expreffed  on  all  occafions  their  uncon- 
querable averfion  to  Popery.  So  the  Court  was  foon  con- 
vinced, that  they  were  not  to  be  depended  on. 

But,  what  oppofition  foever  the  King  met  with  in  the  AfraIrs  in 
ifte  of  Britain , things  went  on  more  to  his  mind  in  Ire - 
land . The  JEarl  of  Clarendon  upon  his  firft  coming  over 
gave  publick  and  pofitive  affurances,  that  the  King  would 
maintain  their  Ad:  of  Settlement.  This  he  did  very  often, 
and  very  folemnly,-  and  proceeded  accordingly.  In  the 
mean  while  the  Earl  of  Tirconnel  went  on  more  roundly. 

He  not  only  put  Ir'tjh  Papifts  in  fuch  pofts  in  the  Army 
as  became  void,  but  upon  the  flighteft  pretences  he  broke 
the  Engltfh  Proteftant  officers  to  make  room  for  the  others : 

And  in  conclufion,  without  fo  much  as  pretending  a colour 
for  it,  he  turned  them  all  out.  And  now  an  Army,  paid 
by  vertue  of  the  A<d  of  Settlement  to  fecure  it,  was  wreftcd  ' 
out  of  legal  hands,  and  put  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were 
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engaged  both  in  religion  and  intereft  to  deftroy  the  Settle-* 
ment,  and  thofe  concerned  in  it;  which  was  too  grofs  a 
violation  of  law  to  be  in  any  fort  palliated.  So  the  Englijh 
Proteftants  of  Ireland  looked  on  themfelves  as  at  mercy, 
fincc  the  Army  was  now  made  up  of  their  enemies.  And  all 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  could  fay 
did  not  quiet  their  fears:  Good  words  could  not  give  fecu- 
rity  againft  fuch  deeds  as  they  faw  every  -day.  Upon  this 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  the  Earl  of  Ttrconnell  fell  into  per- 
petual jarrings,  and  were  making  fuch  complaints  one  of 
another,  that  the  King  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  thole  dis- 
orders by  recalling  both  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Porter. 
He  made  the  Earl  of  Ttrconnell  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Fitton 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  were  both  not  only  profeffed  but 
zealous  Papifts.  Fitton  knew  no  other  law  but  the  King’s 
pleafure. 

This  ftruck  all  people  there  with  great  terror,  when  a 
man  of  Tirconnell's  temper,  fo  entirely  trufted  and  depended 
on  by  the  Irtjh , capable  of  the  boldeft  undertakings,  and  of 
the  crueleft  execution,  had  now  the  government  put  fo  en- 
tirely in  his  hands.  The  Papifts  of  England  either  diftem- 
bled  very  artificioufly , or  they  were  much  troubled  at  this, 
which  gave  fo  great  an  alarm  every  where.  It  was  vifible, 
that  Father  Peter  and  the  Jefuits  were  refolved  to  engage 
the  King  fo  far,  that  matters  Ihould  be  put  paft  all  retreat- 
ing and  compounding;  that  fo  the  King  might  think  no 
more  of  governing  by  Parliament,  but  by  a military  force; 
and,  if  that  Ihould  not  ftick  firm  to  him,  by  afliftance  from 
France , and  by  an  Irifh  Army. 

An  accident  happen’d  at  this  time,  that  gave  the  Queen 
great  offence,  and  put  the  Priefts  much  out  of  countenance, 
of  The  King  continued  to  go  ftill  to  Mrs.  S'tdley.  And  {he 
gained  fo  much  on  him , that  at  laft  ftie  prevailed  to  be 
made  Countefs  of  Dorchejler.  As  foon  as  the  Queen  heard 
of  this,  {he  gave  order  to  bring  all  the  Priefts,  that  were  ad- 
mitted to  a particular  confidence,  into  her  clofet.  And,  when 
{he  had  them  about  her,  {he  fent  to  defire  the  King  to  come 
and  fpeak  to  her.  When  he  came,  he  was  furprifed  to  fee 
fuch  a company  about  her,  but  much  more  when  they  fell 
all  on  their  knees  before  him.  And  the  Queen  broke  out 
into  a bitter  mourning  for  this  new  honour,  which  they 
expe&ed  would  be  followed  with  the  fetting  her  up  openly  as 
miftrefs.  The  Queen  was  then  in  an  ill  habit  of  body,-  and 
had  an  illnefs  that,  as  was  thought,  would  end  in  a con- 
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fiimption.  And  it  was  believed  that  her  ficknefs  was  of  fuch 
a nature,  that  it  gave  a very  melancholy  prefage,  that,  if 
{he  fhould  live,  fhe  could  have  no  children.  The  Priefts 
faid  to  the  King,  that  a blemifh  in  his  life  blafted  their  de- 
figns : And  the  more  it  appeared,  and  the  longer  it  was  con- 
tinued,  the  more  ineffectual  all  their  endeavours  would  prove. 

The  King  was  much  mov.ed  with  this,  and  was  out  of  coun- 
tenance  for  what  he  had  done.  But,  to  quiet  them  all,  he 
promifed  them,  that  he  would  fee  the  Lady  no  more;  and 
pretended,  that  he  gave  her  this  title  in  order  to  the  break- 
ing with  her  the  more  decently.  And,  when  the  Queen  did 
not  feem  to  believe  this,  he  promifed  that  he  would  fend 
her  to  Ireland , which  was  done  accordingly.  But,  after  a 
flay  there  for  fome  months,  fhe  came  over  again : And  that 
ill  commerce  was  ftill  continued.  The  Priefts  were  no  doubt 
the  more  apprehenfive  of  this,  becaufe  fhe  was  bold  and 
lively,  and  was  always  treating  them  and  their  proceedings 
with  great  contempt. 

The  Court  was  now  much  fet  on  making  of  converts; 
which  failed  in  moft  inftances,  and  produced  repartees, 
that,  whether  true  or  falfe,  were  much  repeated,  and  were 
heard  with  great  fatisfaCtion. 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  was  Lord  Chamberlain.  He  was^-mpr* 
apt  to  comply  in  every  thing  that  he  thought  might  be  ac-  many  to 
ceptable;  for  he  went  with  the  King  to  Mafs,  and  kneeled  iSjElIhe,r 
at  it.  And,  being  looked  on  as  indifferent  to  all  religions, 
the  Priefts  made  an  attack  on  him.  He  heard  them  gravely 
arguing  for  tranfubftantiation.  He  told  them,  he  was  wil- 
ling to  receive  inftruCtion:  He  had  taken  much  pains  to 
bring  himfelf  to  believe  in  God,  who  made  the  world  and 
all  men  in  it:  But  it  mull  not  be  an  ordinary  force  of 
argument,  that  could  make  him  believe,  that  man  was  quits 
with  God,  and  made  God  again. 

The  Earl  of  Middleton  had  married  into  a Popifh  family, 
and  was  a man  of  great  parts  and  a generous  temper,  but 
of  loofe  principles  in  religion.  So  a Prieft  was  fent  to  inftruCl 
him.  He  began  with  tranfubftantiation,  of  which  he  faid  he 
would  convince  him  immediately:  And  began  thus,  You  be- 
lieve the  Trinity.  Middleton  ftopt  him,  and  laid,  Who 
told  you  fo?  At  which  he  feemed  amazed.  So  the  Earl  faid, 
he  expelled  he  fhould  convince  him  of  his  belief,  but  not 
queftion  him  of  his  own.  With  this  the  Prieft  was  fo  dis- 
ordered, that  he  could  proceed  no  further.  One  day  the 
King  gave  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  the  fword  of  State  to  carry 
r ' before 
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i6%6  before  him  to  the  Chapel:  And  he  flood  at  the  door.  Up- 
^ y v/  on  which  the  King  faid  to  him,  My  Lord,  your  father  would 
have  gone  further:  To  which  the  Duke  anfwered,  Your  Ma- 
jefty’s  father  was  the  better  man , and  he  would  not  have 
gone  fo  far.  Kirk  was  alfo  fpoken  to,  to  change  his  religi- 
on,- and  replied  brifldy,  that  he  was  already  pre-engaged, 
for  he  had  promifed  the  King  of  Morocco , that,  if  ever  he 
changed  his  religion,  he  would  turn  Mahometan. 

Particularly  But  the  perfon  that  was  the  moft  confidered,  was  the  Earl 
of Rocfejter  R°chefler'  He  told  me,  that  upon  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
defeat  the  King  did  fo  immediately  turn  to  other  meafures, 
that,  tho’  before  that  the  King  talked  to  him  of  all  his  af- 
fairs with  great  freedom,  and  commonly  every  morning  of 
the  bufinefs  that  was  to  be  done  that  day,  yet  the  very  day- 
after  bis  execution  the  King  changed  his  method,  and  never 
talked  more  to  him  of  any  bufinefs,  but  what  concerned  the 
Treafury:  So  that,  he  faw,  he  had  now  no  more  the  root 
he  formerly  had.  He  was  looked  on,  as  fo  much  united  to 
the  Clergy,  that  the  Papifts  were  all  fet  again  ft  him.  He 
had,  in  a want  of  money,  procured  a confiderable  loan, 
by  which  he  was  kept  in  his  poll  longer  than  was  intend- 
ed. At  laft  , as  he  related  the  matter  to  me  , the  King 
fpoke  to  him,  and  defired  he  would  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  in- 
ftru&ed  in  religion.  He  anfwered,  he  was  fully  fatisfied  about 
his  religion.  But  upon  the  King’s  prefling  it,  that  he  would 
hear  his  Priefts,  he  faid,  he  defired  then  to  have  fome  of 
the  Englifh  Clergy  prefent,  to  which  the  King  confented: 
Only  he  excepted  to  Tillotfon,  and  Stillmgjleet.  Lord  Rochejier 
faid,  he  would  take  thofe  who  fliould  happen  to  be  in  waiting; 
for  the  forms  of  the  Chapel  were  ftill  kept  up.  And  Do<5tor 
Patrick  and  Jane  were  the  men.  Upon  this  a day  was  fet  for 
the  conference. 

But  his  enemies  had  another  ftory.  He  had  notice  given 
him,  that  he  would  fhortly  lofe  the  White  Staff:  Upon  which 
his  Lady,  who  was  then  fick,  wrote  to  the  Queen,  and 
begged  fhe  would  honour  her  fo  far  as  to  come,  and  let  her 
have  fome  difeourfe  with  her.  The  Queen  came,  and  ftaid 
above  two  hours  with  her.  She  complained  of  the  ill  of- 
fices that  were  done  them.  The  Queen  faid,  all  the  Pro- 
teftants  were  now  turning  againft  them,  fo  that  they  knew 
not  how  they  could  truft  any  of  them.  Upon  which  that 
Lady  faid,  her  Lord  was  not  fo  wedded  to  any  opinion,  as 
not  to  be  ready  to  be  better  inftru&ed.  And  it  was  faid,  that 
this  gave  the  rife  to  the  King’s  propofing  a conference:  For 
z it 
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it  has  been  obferved  to  be  a common  method  of  making  pro-  i6%6 
felytes  with  the  more  pomp,  to  propofe  a conference:  But 
this  was  generally  done,  after  they  were  well  allured,  that, 
let  the  conference  go  which  way  it  might,  the  perfon’s  de- 
cilion  for  whom  it  was  appointed  Ihould  be  on  their  fide. 

The  Earl  denied,  he  knew  any  thing  of  all  this  to  me:  And 
his  Lady  died  not  long  after.  It  was  further  faid  by  his  ene- 
mies, that  the  day  before  the  conference  he  had  an  adver- 
tifement  from  a fure  hand,  that  nothing  he  could  do  would 
maintain  him  in  his  poll,  and  that  the  King  had  engaged 
himfelf  to  put  the  Treafury  in  commilfion,  and  to  bring  fome 
of  the  Popilh  Lords  into  it.  Patrick  told  me,  that  at  the 
conference  there  was  no  occafion  for  them  to  fay  much. 

The  Priefts  began  the  attack.  And,  when  they  had  done, 
the  Earl  faid,  if  they  had  nothing  ftronger  to  urge,  he  would 
not  trouble  thofe  learned  Gentlemen  to  fay  any  thing:  For 
he  was  fure  he  could  anfwer  all  that  he  had  heard.  And  fo 
anfwered  it  all  with  much  heat  and  fpirit,  not  without  fome 
fcorn,  faying,  were  thefe  grounds  to  perfuade  men  to  change 
their  religion?  This  he  urged  over  and  over  again  with  great 
vehemence.  The  King , feeing  in  what  temper  he  was , 
broke  off  the  conference,  charging  all  that  were  prefent  to 
fay  nothing  of  it.  . *>'•'  , 

Soon  after  that  he  loft  his  White  Staff,*  but  had  a penfion  He  was 
of  4000 /.  a year  for  his  own  life  and  his  Ton’s,  befides  his  turncd  outi 
grant  upon  the  Lord  Grey,  and  another  valued  at  20000  /. 

So  here  were  great  regards  had  to  him:  No  place  having 
ever  been  fold,  even  by  a perfon  in  favour,  to  fiich  advan- 
tage. The  fum  that  he  had  procured  to  be  lent  the  King 
being  400000  /,  and  it  being  all  ordered  to  go  towards  the 
repair  of  the  Fleet,  this  began  to  be  much  talked  of.  The 
(lores  were  very  ill  furnifhed : And  the  veffels  themfelves  were 
in  decay.  But  now  orders  were  given,  with  great  difpatch  to 
put  the  whole  Fleet  in  condition  to  go  to  fea  , tho*  the  King 
was  then  in  full  peace  with  all  his  neighbours.  Such  prepa- 
rations feemed  to  be  made  upon  fome  great  defign. 

The  Priefts  faid  every  where,  but  chiefly  at  Rome , thatDeffgns' 
the  defign  was  againft  the  States;  and  that  both  France  and^j^/£/. 
England  would  make  war  on  them  all  of  the  fudden;  for  it/w- 
was  generally  known  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  no  good 
condition.  The  interefts  of  France  and  of  the  Priefts  made 
this  to  be  the  more  eafily  believed.  The  embroiling  the 
King  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  that  which  the  French 
defired  above  all  other  things,  hoping  that  fuch  a war,  being 
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1686  fuccefsful,  might  put  the  King  on  excluding  the  Prince  from 
the  fucceflion  to  the  Crown  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  which 
was  the  thing  that  both  the  French  and  the  Priefts  defired 
mod : For  they  faw  that,  unlefs  the  Queen  had  a fon,  all  their 
de/Igns  mull  ftand  ftill  at  prefent,  and  turn  abortive  in  con- 
clusion , as  long  as  the  Nation  had  fuch  a fucceffor  in 
view. 

This  carries  me  now  to  open  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Hol- 
land, and  at  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  Court.  I muft  firft  fay  fome- 
what  of  my  felf:  For  this  fummer,  after  I had  rambled  above 
a year,  I came  into  Holland.  I ftaid  three  or  four  months 
!imei1nbmein  Geneva  flnd  Switzerland , after  I came  out  of  Italy.  I ftaid 
Gentva.  alfo  Some  time  among  the  Lutherans  at  Strasbourg  and  Franc- 
fort,  and  among  the  Calvintfis  at  Heidleberg,  befides  the  fur- 
ther opportunities  I had  to  know  their  way  in  Holland.  I 
made  it  my  bufinefs  to  obferve  all  their  methods , and  to 
know  all  the  eminent  men  among  them.  I faw  the  Churches 
of  France  in  their  bed  ftate,  while  they  were  every  day  look- 
ing when  this  dreadful  ftorm  {hould  break  out,  which  has 
Scattered  them  up  and  down  the  world.  I was  all  the  win- 
ter at  Geneva,  where  we  had  conftantly  frefh  ftories  brought 
us  of  the  miferies  of  thofe  who  were  Suffering  in  France.  Re- 
fugees were  coming  over  every  day  poor,  and  naked,  and 
half  ftarved  before  they  got  thither.  And  that  Small  State 
was  under  great  apprehenfions  of  being  Swallowed  up,  hav- 
ing no  ftrength  of  their  own,  and  being  juftly  afra/d  that 
thofe  at  Bern  would  grow  weary  of  defending  them,  if  they 
fhould  be  vigoroufly  attacked.  The  reft  of  Switzerland  was 
• not  in  Such  imminent  danger.  But,  as  they  were  full  of  Refu- 
gees, and  all  Sermons  and  difeourfes  were  much  upon  the 
persecution  in  France , fo  Bafile  was  expofed  in  fuch  manner 
that  the  French  could  poffefs  themfelves  of  it  when  they  pleaf- 
ed,  without  the  leaft  reftftance.  Thofe  of  Strasbourg,  as  they 
have  already  loft  their  liberty,  fo  they  were  every  day  look- 
ing for  fome  fatal  edi<5t,  like  that  which  the  French  had  fal- 
len under.  The  Churches  of  the  Palatinate , as  they  are 
now  the  frontier  of  the  Empire,  expofed  to  be  deftroyed  by 
every  new  war,  fo  they  are  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a bi- 
gotted  family.  All  the  other  Churches  on  the  Rhine  fee  how 
near  they  are  to  ruine.  And  as  the  United  Provinces  were  a 
few  years  before  this  very  near  being  Swallowed  up,  fo  they 
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' Under  fo  cloudy  a profpedt  it  fliould  be  expe&ed,  that  a 
fpirit  of  true  devotion  and  of  a real  reformation  fliould  ap- 
pear more,  both  among  the  Clergy  and  Laity  $ that  they 
fliould  all  apprehend  that  God  was  highly  offended  with  them, 
and  was  therefore  punifliing  fome,  and  threatning  others,  in 
a moll  unufual  manner.  It  might  have  been  expe&ed,  that 
thofe  unhappy  contefts  between  Lutherans  and  Calv'tnijls , Ar- 
minians  and  Anti- Armenians , with  fome  minuter  difputes  that 
have  enflamed  Geneva  and  Switzerland , fliould  have  been  at 
leaft  fufpended  while  they  had  a common  enemy  to  deal  with, 
againft  whom  their  whole  force  united  was  fcarce  able  to 
ftand.  But  thefe  things  were  carried  on  rather  with  more 
eagernefs  and  Iharpnels  than  ever.  It  is  true,  there  has  ap- 
peared much  of  a primitive  charity,  towards  the  French  Re- 
fugees: They  have  been  in  all  places  well  received,  kindly 
treated,  and  bountifully  fupplied.  Yet  even  among  them  there 
did  not  appear  a fpirit  of  piety  and  devotion  fuitable  to  their 
condition : Tho’  perfons  who  have  willingly  fuffered  the  Iofs  of 
all  things,  and  have  forfaken  their  country,  their  houfes,  eftates, 
and  their  friends,  and  fome  of  them  their  neareft  relations, 
rather  than  fin  againft  their  confciences,  muft  be  believed  to 
have  a deeper  principle  in  them,  than  can  well  be  obferved  by 
others. 

I was  indeed  amazed  at  the  labours  and  learning  of  the 
Minifters  among  the  Reformed.  They  underftood  the  Scrip- 
tures well  in  the  original  tongues : They  had  all  the  points 
of  controverfy  very  ready,  and  did  thoroughly  underftand  the 
whole  body  of  divinity.  In  many  places  they  preached  every 
day,  and  were  almoft  conftantly  employed  in  vifiting  their 
flock.  But  they  performed  their  devotions  but  (lightly,  and 
read  their  prayers,  which  were  too  long , with  great  preci- 
pitation and  little  zeal.  Their  fermons  were  too  long  and 
too  dry.  And  they  were  fo  ftrid,  even  to  jealoufy,  in  the 
fmalleft  points  in  which  they  put  orthodoxy,  that  one  who 
could  not  go  into  all  their  notions,  but  was  refolved  not  to  quar- 
rel with  them,  could  not  converfe  much  with  them  with  any 
freedom.  I have,  upon  all  the  obfervation  that  I have  made, 
often  conftdered  the  inward  ftate  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  decay  of  the  vitals  of  Chriftianity  in  it,  as  that  which  gives 
more  melancholy  impreflions,  than  all  the  outward  dangers  that 
furround  it. 

In  England  things  were  much  changed,  with  relation  to 
the  Court,  in  the  compafs  of  a year.  The  terror  all  peo- 
ple were  under  from  an  ill  chofen  and  an  ill  conftituted 
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1 68<S  Parliament  was  now  almoft  over:  And  the  Clergy  were  comf 
to  their  wits,  and  were  beginning  to  recover  their  reputa- 
tion. The  Nation  was  like  to  prove  much  firmer  than  could 
have  been  expected,  efpecially  in  fo  ihort  a time.  Yet  after 
all,  tho’  many  were  like  to  prove  themfelves  better  Protef- 
tants  than  was  looked  for,  they  were  not  become  much  bet- 
ter Chriftians : And  few  were  turning  to  a ftridter  courfe  of 
life:  Nor weretheClergy morediligent  in  their  labours  among 
their  people,  in  which  refpeCt  it  muft  be  confelfed  that  the 
Englijh  Clergy  are  the  moll  remifs  of  any.  T.he  Curates  in 
Popery,  befides  their  faying  hlafs  every  day,  their  exadtnefs  to 
their  breviary,  their  attending  on  confelfions  and  the  multi-* 
plicity  of  offices  to  which  they  are  obliged,  do  fo  labour  in 
inftruCting  the  youth  and  vifiting  the  fick,  that,  in  all  the 
places  in  which  I could  obferve  them,  it  fecmed  to  be  the 
conflant  employment  of  their  lives:  And  in  the  foreign 
Churches,  tho’  the  labours  of  the  Minillers  may  feem  mean, 
yet  they  are  perpetually  in  them.  Allthefe  things  lay  fomuch 
on  my  thoughts,  that  I was  refolved  to  retire  into  fome  pri- 
vate place,  and  to  fpend  the  reft  of  my  life  in  a courfe  of 
ftridter  piety  and  devotion , and  in  writing  fuch  books , as 
the  Hate  of  matters  with  relation  to  religion  fhould  call  for, 
whether  in  points  of  fpeculation  or  practice.  All  my  friends 
advifed  my  coming  near  England,  that  I might  be  eafier  fent 
to,  and  informed  of  all  our  affairs,  and  might  accordingly 
employ  my  thoughts  and  time.  So  I came  down  the  Rhine 
this  fummer ; and  was  refolved  to  have  fettled  in  Gronwg  or 
Frtzeland. 

I*was  invi-  When  I came  to  Utrecht , I found  letters  writ  to  me  by  fome 

Prince  or  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  Court,  defiring  me  to  come  firft  to 
the  Hague,  and  wait  on  the  Prince  and  Princefs,  before  I 

Hag m.  Ihould  fettle  any  where.  Upon  my  coming  to  the  Hague , 

I was  admitted  to  wait  on  them.  I found  they  had  received 
fuch  characters  of  me  from  England,  that  they  refolved  to  treat 
me  with  great  confidence:  For,  at  my  firft  being  with  them, 
they  entred  into  much  free  difeourfe  with  me  concerning  the 
affairs  of  England.  The  Prince,  tho’  naturally  cold  and  re- 
ferred, yet  laid  afide  a great  deal  of  that  with  me.  He  feem- 
ed  highly  diffatisfied  with  the  King’s  conduct.  He  appre- 
hended that  he  would  give  fuch  jealoufies  of  himfelf,  and 
come  under  fuch  jealoufies  from  his  people,  that  thele  would 
throw  him  into  a French  management,  and  engage  him  into 
fuch  defperate  defigns  as  would  force  violent  remedies.  There 
was  a gravity  in  his  whole  deportment  that  llruck  me.  He 
a feemed 
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fe.emed  very  regardlefs  of  himfelf,  and  not  apt  to  fufpeCf  defigns  1686 
upon  his  perfon.  But  I had  learned  fomewhat  of  the  defign  of 
a brutal  Savoyard,  who  was  capable  of  the  blacked  things,  and 
who  for  a foul  murder  had  fled  into  the  territory  of  Geneva, 
where  he  lay  hid  in  a very  worthy  family,  to  whom  he  had 
done  (ome  lervices  before.  He  had  formed  a fcbeme  of  (eiz- 
ing  on  the  Prince,  who  ufed  to  go  in  his  chariot  often  on 
the  fands  near  Schevling  with  but  one  perfon  with  him,  and  a 
page  or  two  on  the  chariot.  So  he  offered  to  go  in  a fmall  vef- 
fel  of  twenty  guns,,  that  (hould  lie  at  fome  diftance  at  fea,  and 
to  land  in  a boat  with  feven  perfons  befides  himfelf,  and  to 
feize  on  the  Prince,  and  bring  him  aboard,  and  fo  to  France. 

This  he  wrote  to  Mr.  de  Fouvoy,  who  upon  that  wrote  to  him 
to  come  to  Paris,  and  ordered  money  for  his  journey.  He,  be- 
ing a talking  man,  /poke  of  this,  and  (hewed  Mr.  de  Fotrooy's  let- 
ter, and  the  copy  of  his  own : And  he  went  prefently  to  Paris. 

This  was  brought  me  by  Mr.  Fatio,  the  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian, in  whofe  father’s  houfe  that  perfon  had  lodged.  When  L 
told  the  Prince  this,  and  had  Mr.  Fatio  at  the  Hague  to  atteft  it, 
he  was  not  much  moved  at  it.  The  Princefs  was  more  appre- 
henfive.  And  by  her  direction  I acquainted  Mr.  Fagell,  and  tome 
others  of  the  States,  with  it,  who  were  convinced  that  the  thing 
was  practicable.  And  fo  the  States  defired  the  Prince  to  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  conftantly  attended  on  by  a guard  when  he  went 
abroad,  with  which  he  was  not  without  fome  difficulty  brought 
to  comply.  1 fancied  his  belief  of  predeftination  made  him  more 
adventurous  than  was  neceffary.  But  he  faid  as  to  that,  he  firm- 
ly believed  a providence : For  if  he  (hould  let  that  go,  all  his 
religion  would  be  much  (haken : And  he  did  not  fee,  how  pro- 
vidence could  be  certain,  if  all  things  did  not  arife  out  of  the 
abfolute  will  of  God.  I found  thole  who  had  the  charge  of 
his  education  had  taken  more  care  to  poffefs  him  with  the  Cal- 
viniftical.  notions  of  abfolute  decrees  , than  to  guard  him 
againft  the  ill  effects  of  thofe  opinions  in  praftice:  For  in 
Holland  the  main  thing  the  Ministers  infufe  into  their  people  is 
an  abhorrence  of  the  Arminian  doCtrine,  which  fpreads  fo  much 
there,  that  their  jealoufies  of  it  make  them  look  after  that,  more 

than  after  the  moft  important  matters. 

The  Prince  had  been  much  negleCted  in  his  education:  ForAchiraa« 
all  his  life  long  he  hated  conftraint.  He  fpoke  little.  He  put  on^JpS^ 
fome  appearance  of  application:  But  he  hated  bufinefs  of  all°f ef- 
forts. Yet  he  hated  talking,  and  all  houfe  games,  more.  This 
put  him  on  a perpetual  courfe  of  hunting,  to  which  he  feemed 
to  give  himfelf  up,  beyond  any  man  I ever  knew:  But  I looked 
on  that  always,  as  a flying  from  company  and  bufinefs.  The 
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1686  depreflion  of  France  was  the  governing  paffion  of  his  whole  life. 
He  had  no  vice,  but  of  one  fort,  in  which  he  was  very  cautious 
and  fecret.  He  had  a way  that  was  affable  and  obliging  to  the 
Dutch.  But  he  could  not  bring  himfelf  to  comply  enough  with 
the  temper  of  the  Englijh,  his  coldnefs  and  llownefs  being  very 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Nation. 

The  Princefs  poffeffed  all  that  converfed  with  her  with  admi- 
ration. Her  perfon  was  majeflick  and  created  refpeft.  She  had 
great  knowledge,  with  a true  underftanding,  and  a noble  ex- 
preflion.  There  was  a fweetnefs  in  her  deportment  that  charm- 
ed, and  an  exadnefs  in  piety  and  of  vertue  that  made  her  a pat- 
tern to  all  that  faw  her.  The  King  gave  her  no  appointments 
to  fupport  the'  dignity  of  a King’s  daughter.  Nor  did  he  fend 
her  any  prefents  or  jewels,  which  was  thought  a very  indecent, 
and  certainly  was  a very  ill  advifed  thing.  For  the  fettling  an 
allowance  for  her  and  the  Prince,  would  have  given  fuch  a jea- 
loufy  of  them,  that  the  Englijh  would  have  apprehended  a fecrec 
correfpondence  and  confidence  between  them  : And  the  not  doing  it 
fhewed  the  contrary  very  evidently.  But,  tho’  the  Prince  did  not 
increafe  her  Court  and  State  upon  this  additional  dignity,  fhe 
managed  her  Privy  Purfe  fo  well,  that  fhe  became  eminent  in 
her  charities:  And  the  good  grace  with  which  Ihe  bellowed  fa- 
vours did  always  encreafe  their  value.  She  had  read  much,  both 
in  hiftory  and  divinity.  And  when  a courfe  of  humours  in  her 
eyes  forced  her  from  that,  fhe  fet  her  fclf  to  work  with  uch 
a conflant  diligence,  that  fhe  made  the  Ladies  about  her  afham- 
ed  to  be  idle.  She  knew  little  of  our  affairs,  till  I was  admitted 
to  wait  on  her.  And  I began  to  lay  before  her  the  (late  of  our 
Court,  andothc  intrigues  in  it,  ever  fince  the  Refloration  ; which 
fhe  received  with  great  fatisfadion,  and  fhewed  true  judgment, 
and  a good  mind,  in  all  the  refledions  that  fhe  made.  1 will  on- 
ly mention  one  in  this  place:  She  afked  me,  what  had  fharpned 
the  King  fo  much  againft  Mr.  Jurieu,  the  copioufefl  and  the 
moil  zealous  writer  of  the  age,  who  wrote  with  great  vivacity 
as  well  as  learning.  I told  her,  he  mixed  all  his  books  with  a 
moll  virulent  acrimony  of  flile,  and  among  other  things  he  had 
writ  with  great  indecency  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots , which  caft 
refledions  on  them  that  were  defcended  from  her;  and  was  not 
very  decent  in  one  that  defired  to  be  confidered  as  zealous  for 
the  Prince  and  herfelf.  She  faid,  Jurieu  was  to  fupport  the  caufc 
that  he  defended,  and  to  expofe  thofe  that  perfecuted  it,  in  the 
bell  way  he  could.  And,  if  what  he  faid  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  true,  he  was  not  to  be  blamed,  who  made  that  ufe  of  it: 
And,  fhe  added,  that  if  Princes  would  do  ill  things,  they  mull  ex- 
ped  that  the  world  will  take  revenges  on  their  memory,  fince 
1 they 
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they  cannot  reach  their  perfons:  That  was  but  a fmall  fuffering,  16S6 
far  Ihort  of  what  others  fuffered  at  their  hands.  So  far  I have 
given  the  charafter  of  thofe  perfons,  as  it  appeared  to  me  up- 
on my  firft  admittance  to  them.  I lhall  have  occafion  to  lay 
much  more  of  them  in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

I found  the  Prince  was  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  me.  He  told  I™*1”0'11 
me,  it  would  not  be  convenient  for  me  to  live  any  where  but:"™.  bJf 
at  the  Hague:  For  none  of  the  outlawed  perfons  came  thither. 

So  I would  keep  my  felfby  flaying  there  out  of  the  danger  that  I 
might  legally  incur  by  converfing  with  them,  which  would  be 
unavoidable  if  I lived  any  where  elfe.  He  alfo  recommended 
me  both  to  Fagell , Dykvelt , and  Halewyn’ s confidence,  with 
whom  he  chiefly  confulted.  1 had  a mind  to  fee  a little  into  the 
Prince’s  notions,  before  I Ihould  engage  my  felf  deeper  into  his 
fervice.  I was  afraid  left  his  ftruggle  with  the  Louveftein  party, 
as  they  were  called,  might  have  given  him  a jealoufy  of  liberty 
and  of  a free  government.  He  allured  me,  it  was  quite  the  con- 
trary : Nothing  but  fuch  a conftitution  could  refill  a powerful 
aggrelfor  long,  or  have  the  credit  that  was  neceflary  to  raife 
fuch  fums , as  a great  war  might  require.  He  condemned  all 
the  late  proceedings  in  England  with  relation  to  the  Charters,  and 
exprelfed  his  fenfe  of  a legal  and  limited  authority  very  fully.  I 
told  him,  I was  fuch  a friend  to  liberty,  that  I could  not  be  fa-ThePrince’i 
tisfied  with  the  point  of  religion  alone,  unleft  it  was  accompa- jjjjfctf our 
nied  with  the  fecurities  of  law.  I aflced  his  fenfe  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Hefaid,  he  liked  our  worlhip  well,  and  our  govern- 
ment in  the  Church,  as  much  better  than  parity:  But  he  blamed 
our  condemning  the  foreign  Churches,  as  he  had  obferved  fome 
of  our  Divines  did.  I told  him,  whatever  fome  hotter  men  might 
fay,  all  were  not  of  that  mind.  When  he  found  I was  in  my 
opinion  for  toleration,  he  faid,  that  was  all  he  would  ever  de- 
fire to  bring  us  to,  for  quieting  our  contentions  at  home.  He 
alfo  promifed  to  me,  that  he  Ihould  never  be  prevailed  with  to 
fet  up  the  Calviniftical  notions  of  the  decrees  of  God,  to  which 
1 did  imagine  fome  might  drive  him.  He  wilhed,  fome  of  our 
ceremonies,  fuch  as  the  Surplice,  and  the  Croft  in  Baptifm,  with 
our  bowing  to  the  Altar,  might  be  laid  afide.  I thought  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  enter  with  him  into  all  thefe  particulars,  that  fo  I 
might  be  furniftied  from  his  own  mouth  to  give  a full  account 
of  his  fenfe  to  fome  in  England , who  would  expert  it  of  me,  and 
were  difpofed  to  believe  what  1 Ihould  aflure  them  of.  This  dif- 
courfewasof  fome  hours  continuance:  And  it  pall  in  thePrinceft’s 
prefence.  Great  notice  came  to  be  taken  of  the  free  accefs  and 
long  conferences  I had  with  them  both.  I told  him,  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  for  his  fervice  to  put  the  fleet  of  Holland  ina  good  condition. 

And 
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1 6% 6 And  this  he  propofed  Toon  after  to  the  States,  who  gave  the  hun- 
c/YV;  dredth  penny  fora  fund  to  perfect  that.  I moved  to  them  both,  the 
writing  to  the  Bifhop  of  London , and  to  the  King  concerning 
him.  And,  tho*  the  Princefs  feared  it  might  irritate  the  King 
too  much,  in  conclufion  I perfuaded  them  to  it. 

The  King , hearing  of  this  admiflion  I had,  began  in  two  or 
three  letters  to  refled  on  me,  as  a dangerous  man , whom  they 
ought  to  avoid  and  beware  of.  To  this  no  anfwer  was  made. 
Upon  the  fetting  up  the  Ecclefiaftical  Commiflion,  fome  from 
England  prelfed  them  to  write  over  againft  it , and  to  begin  a 
breach  upon  that.  I told  them,  I thought  that  was  no  way  ad- 
vifable:  They  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  underftand  our  laws 

fo  well,  as  to  oppofe  thofe  things  on  their  own  knowledge: 
So  that,  I thought,  this  could  not  be  expeded  by  them,  till  fome 
refolute  perfon  would  difpute  the  authority  of  the  Court,  and 
bring  it  to  an  argument,  and  fo  to  a folemn  decifion.  I like- 
wife  faid,  that  I did  not  think  every  error  in  government  would 
warrant  a breach  : If  the  foundations  were  ftruck  at,  that  would 
vary  the  cafe : But  illegal  ads  in  particular  inftances  could  not 

juftify  fuch  a conclufion.  The  Prince  feemed  furprized  at  this: 
For  the  King  made  me  pafs  for  a rebel  in  my  heart.  And  he  now 
faw,  how  far  I was  from  it.  I continued  on  this  ground  to  the 
laft. 

The  That  which  fixed  me  in  their  confidence  was,  the  liberty  I 

fcfoiutSn  t0°k>  in  a private  converfation  with  the  Princefs,  to  afk  her,  what 
with  rcfpeflfhe  intended  the  Prince  (hould  be,  if  flhe  came  to  the  Crown, 
Princl  She,  who  was  new  to  all  matters  of  that  kind,  did  not  under- 
ftand my  meaning,  but  fancied  that  whatever  accrewed  to  her 
would  likewife  accrue  to  him  in  the  right  of  marriage.  I told 
her,  it  was  not  fo : And  I explained  King  Hewy  the  feventh’s  title 
to  her,  and  what  had  paft  when  Queen  Mary  married  Philip  of 
Spain.  I told  her,  a titular  Kingfhip  was  no  acceptable  thing  to 
a man,  efpecially  if  it  was  to  depend  on  another’s  life:  And  fuch. 
a nominal  dignity  might  endanger  the  real  one  that  the  Prince 
had  in  Holland.  She  defired  me  to  propofe  a remedy.  I told 
her,  the  remedy,  if  file  could  bring  her  mind  to  it,  was  to  be 
contented  to  be  his  wife,  and  to  engage  herfelf  to  him,  that  fhe 
would  give  him  the  real  authority  as  foon  as  it  came  into  her 
hands,  and  endeavour  effectually  to  get  it  to  be  legally  veiled  in 
him  during  life:  This  would  lay  the  greateft  obligation  on  him 
polfible,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a perfect  union  betwen  them, 
which  had  been  of  late  a little  embroiled : This  would  alfo  give  him 
another  fenfe  of  all  our  affairs : I afked  pardon  for  the  preemp- 
tion of  moving  her  in  fuch  a tender  point : But  I folemnly  pro- 
tefted,  that  no  perfon  living  had  moved  me  in  it,  or  fo  much 
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as  knew  of  it,  or  {hould  ever  know  of  it,  but  as  fhe  {hould  or-  1686 
der  it.  I hoped,  {he  would  confider  well  of  it:  For,  if  {he  once 
declared  her  mind,  I hoped  {he  would  never  go  back  or  retradfc 
it.  I defired  her  therefore  to  take  time  to  think  of  it.  She 
prefently  anfwered  me,  {he  would  take  no  time  to  confider  of 
any  thing  by  which  {he  could  expreis  her  regard  and  affeCtion 
to  the  Prince;  and  ordered  me  to  give  him  an  account  of  all 
that  1 had  laid  before  her,  and  to  bring  him  to  her,  and  I {hould 
hear  what  {lie  would  fay  upon  it.  He  was  that  day  a hunting : 

And  next  day  I acquainted  him  with  all  that  had  paft,  and  car- 
ried him  to  her ; where  {he  in  a very  frank  manner  told  him, 
that  Ihc  did  not  know  that  the  laws  of  England  were  fo  contra- 
ry to  the  laws  of  God,  as  I had  informed  her:  She  did  not 
think  that  the  hulband  was  ever  to  be  obedient  to  the  wife:  She 
promifed  him,  he  {hould  always  bear  rule:  And  Hie afked  only, 
that  he  would  obey  the  command  of  husbands  love  your  wives, 
as  fhe  {hould  do  that,  wives  be  obedient  to  your  husbands  in  all 
things.  From  this  lively  introduction  we  engaged  into  a long  difi- 
courle  of  the  affairs  of  England.  Both  feemed  well  pleafed  with 
me,  and  with  all  that  I had  fuggefted.  But  fuch  was  the  Prince’s 
cold  way,  that  he  faid  not  one  word  to  me  upon  it,  that  look- 
ed like  acknowledgment.  Yet  he  fpoke  of  it  to  fome  about 
him  in  another  ftrain.  He  faid,  he  had  been  nine  years  mar- 
ried, and  had  never  the  confidence  to  prefs  this  matter  on  the 
Queen,  which  I had  now  brought  about  eafily  in  a day.  Ever 
after  that  he  feemed  to  truft  me  entirely. 

Complaints  came  daily  over  from  England  of  all  the  high/5™  fcnto- 
things  that  the  Priefts  were  every  where  throwing  out.  Pen  the^j0,^1 
Quaker  came  over  to  Holland.  He  was  a talking  vain  man,  whoPrincc< 
had  been  long  in  the  King’s  favour,  he  being  the  Vice-Admi- 
ral’s fon.  He  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  own  faculty  of  per- 
fuading,  that  he  thought  none  could  {land  before  it:  Tho’ he  was 
fingular  in  that  opinion : For  he  had  a tedious  lufeious  way,  that 
was  not  apt  to  overcome  a man’s  reafon,  tho’  it  might  tire  his 
patience.  He  undertook  to  perfuade  the  Prince  to  come  into  the 
King’s  meafures,  and  had  two  or  three  long  audiences  of  him 
upon  the  fubjcCt:  And  be  and  1 fpent  fome  hours  together  on 
it.  The  Prince  readily  confented  to  a toleration  of  Popery,  as 
well  as  of  the  Dilfenters,  provided  it  were  propofed  and  paffed 
in  Parliament:  And  he  promifed  his  afliftance,  if  there  was  need 
of  it,  to  get  it  to  pafs.  But  for  the  Tefts  he  would  enter  into 
no  treaty  about  them.  He  {'aid,  it  was  a plain  betraying  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  Proteflanr  Religion,  to  give  them  up.  Nothing  was 
left  unlaid,  that  might  move  him  to  agree  to  this  in  the  way  of 
intereft;  The  King  would  enter  into  an  entire  confidence  with 
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16S6  him,  and  would  put  his  beft  friends  in  the  chief!  trulls.  Pen  un* 
dertook  for  this  fo  pofitively,  that  he  Teemed  to  believe  it  him- 
Telf,  or  he  was  a great  proficient  in  the  art  of  diffimulation. 
Many  fufpe&ed  that  he  was  a concealed  Papift.  It  is  certain,  he 
was  much  with  Father  Peter,  and  was  particularly  trufted  by  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland.  So,  tho’  he  did  not  pretend  any  commiifion 
for  what  he  promifed,  yet  we  looked  on  him  as  a man  employ- 
ed. To  all  this  the  Prince  anfwered,  that  no  man  was  more 
for  toleration  in  principle,  than  he  was:  He  thought  the  con- 
fcience  was  only  fubjeft  to  God : And  as  far  as  a general  tolera- 
tion, even  of  Papifts,  would  content  the  King,  he  would  concur 
in  it  heartily : But  he  looked  on  the  Tefts  as  fuch  a real  fccu- 

rity,  and  indeed  the  only  one,  when  the  King  was  of  another 
Religion,  that  he  would  join  in  no  counfels  with  thofe  that  in- 
tended to  repeal  thofe  laws  that  enafted  them.  Pen  faid,  the 
King  would  have  all  or  nothing:  But  that,  if  this  was  once  done 
the  King  would  fecure  the  toleration  by  a folemn  and  unaltera- 
ble law.  To  this  the  late  repeal  of  the  edift  of  Nantes,  that 
was  declared  perpetual  and  irrevocable,  furnilhed  an  anfwer  that 
admitted  of  no  reply.  So  Pen’s  negotiation  with  the  Prince  had 
no  effedt. 

He  prelfed  me  to  go  over  to  England,  fince  I was  in  principle 
for  toleration:  And  he  allured  me  the  King  would  prefer  me  high- 
ly. I told  him,  fince  the  Tefts  muft  go  with  this  toleration 
I could  never  be  for  it.  Among  other  difeourfes  he  told  me 
one  thing,  that  was  not  accomplilhed  in  the  way  in  which  he 
had  a mind  I Ihould  believe  it  would  be,  but  had  a more  fur- 
prifing  accompliihment.  He  told  me  a long  feries  of  predic- 
tions, which,  as  he  faid,  he  had  from  a man  that  pretended  a 
commerce  with  Angels,  who  had  foretold  many  things  that 
were  part  very  punftually.  But  he  added,  that  in  the  year  id88 
there  would  fuch  a change  happen  in  the  face  of  affairs  as  would 
amaze  all  the  world.  And  after  the  Revolution , which  hap- 
pen d that  year,  I alked  him  before  much  company,  if  that  was 
the  event  that  was  predicted.  He  was  uneafy  at  the  queftion  - 
but  did  not  deny  what  he  had  told  me,  which,  he  faid,  he  un- 
derftood  of  the  full  fettlement  of  the  Nation  upon  a toleration 
by  which  he  believed  all  men’s  minds  would  be  perfectly  quieted 
and  united.  7 * 


Some  Bi- 


. ..  ..  Now  1 S°  this  to  profecute  the  recital  of  Englifh  affairs.' 

'"Two  eminent  Biihops  died  this  year,  Pear  fin  Biihop  of  Chefter 
and  Fell  Biihop  of  Oxford.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  in  all  refpefts 
the  greateft  Divine  of  the  age:  A man  of  great  learning,  ftrong 
reafon,  and  of  a clear  judgment.  He  was  a judicious  and  £rave 
preacher,  more  inftruftive  than  affeftive;  and  a man  of  a fpot- 
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lefs  life,  and  of  an  excellent  temper.  His  book  on  the  Creed  1686 
is  among  the  beft  that  our  Church  has  produced.  He  was  not 
active  in  his  Diocefe,  but  too  remifs  and  eafy  in  his  Epifcopal 
fundlion;  and  was  a much  better  Divine  than  a Bifhop.  He 
was  a fpeaking  inftance  of  what  a great  man  could  fall  to:  For 
his  memory  went  from  him  fo  entirely,  that  he  became  a child 
fome  years  before  he  died. 

Fell,  Bilhop  of  Oxford,  was  a man  of  great  ftriftnels  in  the 
courfe  of  his  life,  and  of  much  devotion.  His  learning  appears 
in  that  noble  edition  of  St.  Cyprian  that  he  publiihed.  He  had 
made  great  beginnings  in  learning  before  the  Reftoration : But 
his  continued  application  to  his  employments  after  that  ftopt 
the  progrefs  that  otherwife  he  might  have  made.  He  was  made 
foon  after  Dean  of  Chrifis-Church,  and  afterwards  Biihop  of  Ox- 
ford. He  fet  hirafelf  to  promote  learning  in  the  Univerfity,  but 
moil  particularly  in  his  own  College,  which  he  governed  with 
great  care:  And  was  indeed  in  all  refpedls  a moil  exemplary 
man , a little  too  much  heated  in  the  matter  of  our  difputes 
with  the  Diftenters.  But,  as  he  was  among  the  firil  of  our  Cler- 
gy that  apprehended  the  defign  of  bringing  in  Popery,  fo  he 
was  one  of  the  mod  zealous  againil  it.  He  had  much  zeal 
for  reforming  abufes ; and  managed  it  perhaps  with  too  much 
heat,  and  in  too  peremptory  a way.  But  we  have  fo  little  of 
that  among  us,  that  no  wonder  if  fuch  men  areccnfured  by  thofe 
who  love  not  fuch  patterns,  nor  fuch  fevere  taik-mafters. 

Ward  of  Salisbury  fell  alfo  under  a lofs  of  memory  and  un- 
derftanding:  So,  that  he,  who  was  both  in  Mathematicks  and 
Philofophy  , and  in  the  ftrength  of  judgment  and  underftand- 
ing,  one  of  the  firil  men  of  his  time,  tho’  he  came  too  late 
into  our  profeifion  to  become  very  eminent  in  it,  was  now  a 
great  inftance  of  the  defpicable  weaknefs  to  which  man  can 
fall.  The  Court  intended  once  to  have  named  a Coadjutor  for 
him.  But,  there  being  no  precedent  for  that  fincc  the  Refor- 
mation, they  refolved  to  (lay  till  he  ihould  die. 

The  other  two  Biihopricks  were  lefs  confiderable:  So  they cmwniht 
refolved  to  fill  them  with  the  two  word  men  that  could  be  found 
out.  Cartwright  was  promoted  to  Chejler.  He  was  a man  of 
good  capacity , and  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  learning.  He 
was  ambitious  and  fervile,  cruel  andboifterous:  And,  by  the  great 
liberties  he  allowed  himfelf,  he  fell  under  much  fcandal  of  the 
word  fort.  He  had  fet  himfelf  long  to  raifc  the  King’s  au- 
thority above  law,-  which,  he  faid,  was  only  a method  of  go- 
vernment to  which  Kings  might  fubmit  as  they  pleafed  ; but 
their  authority  was  from  God,  abfolute  and  fuperior  to  law, 
which  they  might  exert,  as  oft  as  they  found  it  neceifary  for  the 
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1 6%6  ends  of  government.  So  he  was  looked  on  as  a man  that  would 
oOfv^more  effectually  advance  the  defign  of  Popery,  than  if  he  fhould 
turn  over  to  it.  And  indeed,  bad  as  he  was,  he  never  made 
that  ftep,  even  in  the  molt  defperate  ftate  of  his  affairs. 

The  See  of  Oxford  was  given  to  Dr.  Parker,  who  was  a vio- 
lent Independent  at  the  time  of  the  Refloration,  W'ith  a high 
profeffion  of  piety  in  their  way.  But  he  foon  changed,  and 
(truck  into  the  higheft  form  of  the  Church  of  England;  and 
wrote  many  books  with  a (train  of  contempt  and  fury  againfl 
all  theDiffenters,  that  provoked  them  out  of  meafure  j of  which 
an  account  was  given  in  the  hiftory  of  the  former  reign.  He 
had  exalted  the  King’s  authority  in  matters  of  religion  in 
fo  indecent  a manner,  that  he  condemned  the  ordinary  form 
of  faying  the  King  was  under  God  and  Chrift,  as  a crude  and 
profane  expreflion ; faying,  that  tho*  the  King  was  indeed  un- 
der God,  yet  he  was  not  under  Chrift,  but  above  him.  Yet, 
not  being  preferred  as  he  expected,  he  writ  after  that  many 
books  on  defign  to  raife  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  an  in- 
dependance  on  the  Civil  power.  There  was  an  entertaining  live- 
linefs  in  all  his  books:  But  it  was  neither  grave  nor  correct. 
He  was  a covetous  and  ambitious  man ; and  feemed  to  have 
no  other  fenfe  of  religion  but  as  a political  intereft,  and  a fub- 
jeCt  of  party  and  fadion.  He  feldom  came  to  prayers,  or  to 
any  exercifes  of  devotion ; and  was  fo  lifted  up  with  pride,  that 
he  was  become  infufferable  to  all  that  came  near  him.  Thefe 
two  men  were  pitched  on,  as  the  fitteft  inftruments  that  could 
be  found  among  all  the  Clergy,  to  betray  and  ruin  the  Church. 
Some  of  the  Bifhops  brought  to  Archbifhop  Sancroft  articles 
againft  them,  which  they  defired  he  would  offer  to  the  King 
in  Council,  and  pray  that  the  Mandate  for  confecrating  them 
might  be  delayed,  till  time  were  given  to  examine  particulars. 
And  Bifhop  Lloyd  told  me,  that  Sancroft  promifed  to  him  not 
to  confecrate  them,  till  he  had  examined  the  truth  of  the  ar- 
ticles ; of  which  fome  were  too  fcandalous  to  be  repeated.  Yet, 
when  Sancroft  faw  what  danger  he  might  incur,  if  he  were 
fued  in  a Premun'tre , he  confented  to  confecrate  them. 

The  Deanry  of  Chr'tjls-Church , the  moft  important  port:  in  the 
Univerfity,  was  given  to  Majfey , one  of  the  new  converts,  tho* 
he  had  neither  the  gravity,  the  learning,  nor  the  age  that  was 
fuitable  to  fuch  a dignity.  But  all  was  fupplied  by  his  early 
converfion : And  it  was  fet  up  for  a maxim,  to  encourage  all 
converts.  He  at  firft  went  to  prayers  in  the  Chapel.  But  foon 
after  he  declared  himfelf  more  openly.  Not  long  after  this 
the  Prefident  of  Magdalen  College  died.  That  is  efteemed  the 
richeft  foundation  in  England,  perhaps  in  Europe : For,  tho’ their 
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certain  rents  are  but  about  4 or  jooo  l.  yet  it  is  thought  that  1686 
the  improved  value  of  the  eftate  belonging  to  it  is  about  40000  /. 

So  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  Priefts  ftudied  to  get  this  en- 
dowment into  their  hands. 

They  had  endeavoured  to  break  in  upon  the  Univerfity  of 
Cambridge  in  a matter  of  lefs  importance,  but  without  fuccefs: 

And  now  they  refolved  to  attack  Oxford,  by  a ftrange  fatality 
in  their  counfels.  In  all  nations  the  privileges  of  Colleges  and 
Univerfities  are  efteemed  fuch  facred  things,  that  few  will  ven- 
ture to  difpute  thefe,  much  lefs  to  difturb  them , when  their 
title  is  good,  and  their  pofleflion  is  of  a long  continuance:  For 
in  thefe,  not  only  the  prefent  body  efpoules  the  matter;  but 
all  who  have  been  of  it,  even  thofe  that  have  only  followed 
their  ftudy  in  it,  think  themfelves  bound  in  honour  and  grati- 
tude to  alfift  and  fupport  them.  The  Priefts  began  where  they 
ought  to  have  ended,  when  all  other  things  were  brought  about 
to  their  mind.  The  Jefuits  fancied,  that,  if  they  could  get  foot- 
ing in  the  Univerfity,  they  would  gain  fuch  a reputation  by 
their  methods  of  teaching  youth,  that  they  would  carry  them 
away  from  the  Univerfity  tutors  , who  were  certainly  too  re- 
mifs.  Some  of  the  more  moderate  among  them  propofed,  that 
the  King  ftiould  endow  a new  College  in  both  Univerfities, 
which  needed  not  have  coft  above  two  thoufand  pound  a year, 
and  in  thefe  fet  his  Priefts  to  work.  But  either  the  King  ftuck 
at  the  charge  which  this  would  put  him  to,  or  his  Priefts  thought 
it  too  mean  and  below  his  dignity  not  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
thofe  great  bodies:  So  rougher  methods  were  refolved  on.  It 
was  reckoned,  that  by  frightning  them  they  might  be  driven 
to  compound  the  matter,  and  deliver  up  one  or  two  Colleges  to 
them : And  then,  as  the  King  faid  fometimes  in  the  circle,  they 
who  taught  beft  would  be  moil  followed. 

They  began  with  Cambridge  upon  a fofter  point,  which  yet  The  King’* 
would  have  made  way  for  all  the  reft.  The  King  fent  his  let-}'"^r 
ter,  or  Mandamus,  to  order  F.  Francis,  an  ignorant  B e n e d i £t i n e 
Monk,  to  be  received  a Mafter  of  Arts;  once  to  open  the  way 
for  letting  them  into  the  degrees  of  the  Univerfity.  The  truth 
is,  the  King’s  letters  were  fcarce  ever  refiifed  in  conferring  de- 
grees : And  when  Embaftadors  or  foreign  Princes  came  to  thofe 
places,  they  ufually  gave  fuch  degrees  to  thofe  who  belonged 
to  them  as  were  defired.  The  Morocco  Embaflador’s  Secretary, 
that  was  a Mahometan,  had  that  degree  given  him , but  a great 
diftindtion  was  made  between  honorary  degrees  given  to  ftrangers, 
who  intended  not  to  live  among  them,  and  thofe  given  to  fuch 
as  intended  to  fettle  among  them:  For  every  Mafter  of  Arts 
having  a vote  in  the  Convocation,  they  reckoned,  that,  if  they 
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gave  this  degree,  they  muft  give  all  that  fliould  be  pretended 
to  on  the  like  authority:  And  they  knew,  all  the  King’s  Priefts 
would  be  let  in  upon  them,  which  might  occafion  in  prefent 
great  diftradtion  and  contentions  among  them ; and  in  time  they 
might  grow  to  be  a majority  in  the  Convocation  , which  is 
their  Parliament.  They  refuted  the  Mandamus  with  great  una- 
nimity, and  with  a firmnefs  that  the  Court  had  not  expedted 
from  them.  New  and  repeated  orders,  full  of  fevere  threat- 
nings  in  cafe  of  difobedience,  were  fent  to  them  : And  this  piece 
of  raillery  was  every  where  fet  up,  that  a Papift  was  reckoned 
worfc  than  a Mahometan,  and  that  the  King’s  letters  were  lets 
confidered  than  the  EmbafTador  from  Morocco  had  been.  Some 
feeble  or  falfe  men  of  the  Univerfity  tried  to  compound  the 
matter,  by  granting  this  degree  to  F.  Francis,  but  enadting  at 
the  fame  time,  that  it  (hould  not  be  a precedent  for  the  future 
for  any  other  of  the  like  nature.  This  was  not  given  way  to : 
For  it  was  faid,  that  in  all  fuch  cafes  the  obedience  that  was 
once  paid  would  be  a much  ftronger  argument  for  continu- 
ing to  do  it,  as  oft  as  it  (hould  be  defired,  than  any  fuch  pro- 
vilo  could  be  againft  it. 

Upon  this  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  fummoned  before  the 
Ecclefiaftical  Commiflion  to  anfwer  this  contempt.  He  was  a 
very  honeft,  but  a very  weak  man.  He  made  a poor  defence. 
And  it  was  no  fmall  reflection  on  that  great  body,  that  their 
chief  Magiftrate  was  fo  little  able  to  aflert  their  privileges,  or 
to  juftify  their  proceedings.  He  was  treated  with  great  con- 
tempt by  Jefferies.  But  he  having  adted  only  as  the  chief  perfon  of 
that  body,  all  that  was  thought  fit  to  be  done  againft  him  was, 
to  turn  him  out  of  his  office.  That  was  but  an  annual  office, 
and  of  no  profit : So  this  was  a (light  cenfure,  chiefly  when  it 
was  all  that  followed  on  fuch  heavy  threatnings.  The 
Univerfity  chofe  another  Vice-Chancellor , who  was  a man 
of  much  fpirit : And  in  his  fpeech  , which  in  courfe  he  made 
upon  his  being  chofen , he  promifed,  that,  during  his  ma- 
giftracy,  neither  religion,  nor  the  rights  of  the  body,  (hould  fuf- 
fer  by  his  means.  The  Court  did  not  think  fit  to  infift  more 
upon  this  matter ; which  was  too  plain  a confellion,  either  of 
their  weaknefs  in  beginning  fuch  an  ill  grounded  attempt,  or 
of  their  feeblenefs  in  letting  it  fall,  doing  fo  little,  after  they 
had  talked  fo  much  about  it.  And  now  all  people  began  to 
fee,  that  they  had  taken  wrong  meafures  of  the  King,  when 
they  thought  that  it  would  be  eafy  to  engage  him  into  bold 
things,  before  he  could  fee  into  the  ill  conlequences  that  might 
attend  them,  but  that  being  once  engaged  he  would  refolve  to 
go  through  with  them  at  all  adventures.  When  1 knew  him, 
* he 
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he  Teemed  to  have  fet  up  that  for  a maxim,  that  a King  when  1686 
he  made  a ftep  was  never  to  go  back,  nor  to  encourage  fa&i- 
on  and  difobedience  by  yielding  to  it. 

After  this  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  Cambridge , another  wasr An  attempt 
made  upon  Oxford , that  lafted  longer  and  had  greater  effeds  j-pojJih p£fi- 
which  I (hall  fet  all  down  together,  tho’  the  concluhon  of  this 
affair  ran  far  into  the  year  after  this  that  I now  write  of.  The  College. 
Prefidentfhip  of  Magdalen's  was  given  by  the  eledion  of  the 
Fellows.  So  the  King  fent  * Mandamus,  requiring  them  to  choofe 
one  Farmer , an  ignorant  and  vitious  perfon,  who  had  not  one 
qualification  that  could  recommend  him  to  To  high  a poll,  be- 
fides  that  of  changing  his  religion.  Mandamus  letters  had  no 
legal  authority  in  them:  But  all  the  great  preferments  of  the 
Church  being  in  the  King’s  difpofal,  thofe  who.  did  pretend  to 
favour,  were  not  apt  to  refufe  his  recommendation,  left  that 
fhould  be  afterwards  remembred  to  their  prejudice.  But  now, 
fince  it  was  vifible  in  what  channel  favour  was  like  to  run  , 
lefs  regard  was  had  to  fuch  a letter.  The  Fellows  of  that  houfe 
did  upon  this  choofe  Dr.  Hough , one  of  their  body,  who  as  he 
was  in  all  refpeds  a ftatutable  man,  fo  he  was  a worthy  and  a 
firm  man,  not  apt  to  be  threatned  out  of  his  right.  They 
carried  their  eledion  according  to  their  ftatutes  to  the  Biftiop  of 
Winchejler , their  Vifitor:  And  he  confirmed  it.  So  that  matter  was 
legally  fettled.  This  was  highly  refented  at  Court.  It  was 
faid,  that,  in  cafe  of  a Mandamus  for  an  undeferving  man,  they 
ought  to  have  reprefented  the  matter  to  the  King,  and  ftaid 
till  they  had  his  pleafure:  It  was  one  of  the  chief  fervices  that 
the  Univerfities  expeded  from  their  Chancellors,  which  made 
them  always  choofe  men  of  great  credit  at  Court,  that  by  their 
intereft  fuch  letters  might  be  either  prevented  or  recalled.  The 
Duke  of  Ormond  was  now  their  Chancellor : But  he  had  little 
credit  in  the  Court;  and  was  declining  in  his  age,  which  made  him 
retire  into  the  country.  It  was  much  obferved,  that  this  Uni- 
verfity,  that  had  afferted  the  King’s  prerogative  in  the  higheft 
ftrains  of  the  moft  abjed  flattery  poflible,  both  in  their  addreffes, 
and  in  a wild  decree  they  had  made  but  three  years  before  this, 
in  which  they  had  laid  together  a fet  of  fuch  high  flown  max- 
ims as  muft  eftablifti  an  uncontrolable  tyranny,  fhould  be  the 
firft  body  of  the  Nation  that  ftiould  feel  the  effects  of  it  moft 
fenfibly.  The  caufe  was  brought  before  the  Ecclefiaftical  Com- 
miflion.  The  Fellows  were  firft  alked,  why  they  had  not  chofen 
Farmer  in  obedience  to  the  King’s  letter?  And  to  that  they  an- 
fwered,  by  offering  a lift  of  many  juft  exceptions  againft  him. 

The  fubjed  was  fruitful,  and  the  lcandals  he  had  given  were 
very  publick,  The  Court  was  aftiamed  of  him,  and  infilled  no 
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16I6  more  on  him:  But  they  faid,  thattheHoufe  ought  to  have  Ihew- 
ed  more  refpedt  to  the  King’s  letter,  than  to  have  proceeded 
to  an  eledion  in  contempt  of  it. 

They  difo-  The  Ecclefiaftical  Commilfion  took  upon  them  to  declare 
ctn’tocd Hough' i eledion  null,  and  to  put  the  Houfe  under  fulpenfion. 
"■  And,  that  the  defign  of  the  Court  in  this  matter  might  be  car- 
ried on  without  the  load  of  recommending  a Papift,  Parker , 
Bilhop  of  Oxford , was  now  recommended  : And  the  Fellows  were 
commanded  to  proceed  to  a new  eledion  in  his  favour.  They 
excufed  themfelves,  fince  they  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to 
maintain  their  ftatutes:  And  by  thele,  an  eledion  being  once 
•made  and  confirmed,  they  could  not  proceed  to  a new  choice, 
till  the  former  was  annulled  in  fome  Court  of  law : Church 

benefices  and  College  preferments  were  freeholds,  and  could  on- 
ly be  judged  in  a Court  of  Record : And,  fince  the  King  was 
now  talking  fo  much  of  liberty  of  confcience,  it  was  faid,  that 
the  forcing  men  to  ad  againft  their  oaths,  feemed  not  to  agree 
with  thofe  profelfions.  In  oppofition  to  this  it  was  faid,  that 
the  ftatutes  of  Colleges  had  been  always  confidered,  as  things 
that  depended  entirely  on  the  King’s  good  pleafure ; fo  that  no 
oaths  to  obferve  them  could  bind  them,  when  it  was  in  oppofi- 
tion to  the  King’s  command. 

16&7  This  did  not  fatisfy  the  Fellows:  And,  tho’  the  King,  as  he 
c/YN^went  thro’  Oxford  in  his  progrefs  in  the  year  1687,  fent  for 
them,  and  ordered  them  to  go  prefently  and  choofe  Parker  for 
their  Prefident,  in  a ftrain  of  language  ill  fuited  to  the  Ma- 
jefty  of  a crowned  head,  (for  he  treated  them  with  foul  lan- 
guage pronounced  in  a very  angry  tone;)  yet  it  had  no  effed 
on  them.  They  infilled  Hill  on  their  oaths,  tho’  with  a humili- 
ty and  fubmiffion,  that  they  hoped  would  have  mollified  him.  They 
continued  thus  firm.  A fubaltern  Commilfion  was  lent  from 
the  Ecclefiaftical  Commilfion  to  finilh  the  matter.  Bilhop  Cart- 
wright was  the  head  of  this  Commilfion , as  Sir  Charles  Hedges 
was  the  King’s  Advocate  to  manage  the  matter.  Cartwright  act- 
ed in  fo  rough  a manner,  that  it  fhewed,  he  was  refolvcd  to 
facrifice  all  things  to  the  King’s  pleafure.  It  was  an  afflidting 
thing,  which  feemed  to  have  a peculiar  charadter  of  indigni- 
ty in  it,  that  this  firft  adt  of  violence  committed  againft  the 
legal  poflelfions  of  the  Church,  was  executed  by  one  Bilhop, 
and  done  in  favour  of  another. 

And  w«e  The  new  Prefident  was  turned  out.  And,  becaufe  he  would 
oQt.tUnlcd  not  deliver  the  keys  of  his  Houfe,  the  doors  were  broken  open  : 
And  Parker  was  put  in  poffelfion.  The  Fellows  were  required 
to  make  their  fubmilfion,  to  alk  pardon  for  what  was  paft,  and 
Z to 
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to  accept  of  the  Bilhop  for  their  Prelident.  They  ftill  pleaded  1687 
their  oath : And  were  all  turned  out,  except  two  that  fubmit- 
ted.  So  that  it  was  expefted,  to  fee  that  Houfe  foon  ftockt 
with  Papifts.  The  Nation,  as  well  as  the  Univerfity,  looked 
on  all  this  proceeding  with  a juft  indignation.  It  was  thought 
an  open  piece  of  robbery  and  burglary,  when  men,  authorized 
by  no  legal  commiflion,  came  and  forcibly  turned  men  out  of 
their  pofleflion  and  freehold.  This  agreed  ill  with  the  profefli- 
ons  that  the  King  was  ftill  making,  that  he  would  maintain  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  eftablifhed  : For  this  ftruck 
at  the  whole  eftate,  and  all  the  temporalties  of  the  Church.  It 
did  fo  inflame  the  Church  party  and  the  Clergy,  that  they  fent 
over  very  prefling  meflages  upon  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  de- 
flring  that  he  would  interpole,  and  efpoufe  the  concerns  of  the 
Church ; and  that  he  would  break  upon  it,  if  the  King  would 
not  redrels  it.  This  I did  not  fee  in  their  letters.  Thofe  were 
of  fuch  importance,  fince  the  writing  them  might  have  been 
carried  to  nigh  treafon,  that  the  Prince  did  not  think  fit  to 
fhew  them.  But  he  often  faid,  he  was  prefled  by  many  of  thole, 
who  were  afterwards  his  bittereft  enemies , to  engage  in  their 
quarrel.  When  that  was  communicated  to  me,  I was  ftill  of 
opinion,  that,  tho’ this  was  indeed  an  aft  of  defpotical  and  arbitra- 
ry power,  yet  I did  not  think  it  ftruck  at  the  whole : So  that 
it  was  not  in  my  opinion  a lawful  cafe  of  reflftance:  And  I could 
not  concur  in  a quarrel  occaiioned  by  fuch  a fingle  aft,  tho’ 
the  precedent  fet  by  it  might  go  to  every  thing. 

Now  the  King  broke  with  the  Church  of  England.  And,  as 
he  was  apt  to  go  warmly  upon  every  provocation,  he  gave  him- 
felfluch  liberties  in  difeourfe  upon  that  fubjeft,  that  it  was  plain, 
all  the  ferviccs  they  had  done  him,  both  in  oppofing  the  Ex- 
clufion,  and  upon  his  firft  acceflion  to  the  Crown,  were  for- 
got. Agents  were  now  found  out,  to  go  among  the  Diflen- 
ters,  to  perfuade  them  to  accept  of  the  favour  the  King,  intend- 
ed them,  and  to  concur  with  him  in  his  defigns.!  . 

TheDiflenters  were  divided  into  four  main  bodies.  ThePref-Thc  Diircn- 
byterians,  the  Independents,  the  Anabaptifts,  and  the  Quakers. mUsCh'r'url. 
The  two  former  had  not  the  vifible  diftinftion  of  different  rites  br  ,he 
And  their  deprefled  condition  made,  that  the  difpute  about  the 
conftitution  and  fubordination  of  Churches,  which  had  broken 
them  when  power  was  in  their  hands,  was  now  out  of  doors: 

And  they  were  looked  on  as  one  body , and  were  above  three 
parts  in  four  of  all  the  Diflenters.  The  main  difference  between 
thefewas,  that  the  Prelbyteriansfeemed  reconcilable  to  the  Church  ; 
for  they  loved  Epifcopal  Ordination  and  a Liturgy,  and  upon 
fome  amendments  feemed  difpofed  to  come  into  the  Church; 
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\6i7  and  they  liked  the  civil  government,  and  limited  Monarchy. 
But  as  the  Independents  were  for  a Commonwealth  in  the  State, 
fo  they  put  all  the  power  of  the  Church  in  the  people,  and 
thought  that  their  choice  was  an  ordination : Nor  did  they  ap- 
prove of  fet  forms  of  worihip.  Both  were  enemies  to  this  high 
prerogative,  that  the  King  was  affuming,  and  were  very  averfe 
to  Popery.  They  generally  were  of  a mind,  as  to  the  accept- 
ing the  King’s  favour;  but  were  not  inclined  to  take  in  the 
Papifts  into  a full  toleration ; much  lefs  could  they  be  prevail- 
ed on  to  concur  in  taking  off  the  Tefts.  The  Anabaptifts  were 
generally  men  of  vertue,  and  of  an  univerfal  charity : Andas  they 
were  far  from  being  in  any  treating  terms  with  the  Church  of 
England , fo  nothing  but  an  univerfal  toleration  could  make 
them  capable  of  favour  or  employments.  The  Quakers  had 
fet  up  fuch  a vifible  diftin&ion  in  the  matter  of  the  Hat,  and 
faying  Thou  and  Thee,  that  they  had  all  as  it  were  a badge  fix- 
ed on  them:  So  they  were  eafily  known.  Among  theie  Pen 
had  the  greateft  credit,  as  he  had  a free  accefs  at  Court.  To 
all  thefe  it  was  propofed,  that  the  King  defigned  the  fettling 
the  minds  of  the  different  parties  in  the  Nation,  and  the  en- 
riching it  by  enafting  a perpetual  law,  that  fhould  be  paffed 
with  fuch  folemnities  as  had  accompanied  the  Magna  Charta  - 
fo  that  not  only  penal  laws  fhould  be  for  ever  repealed,  but  that 
publick  employments  fhould  be  opened  to  men  of  all  perfuafi- 
ons , without  any  tefts  or  oaths  limiting  them  to  one  fort!  or 
party  of  men.  There  were  many  meetings  among  the  leading 
men  of  the  feveral  fedts. 

Debates  and  It  was  vifible  to  all  men,  that  the  courting  them  at  this  time 
>mong°ns  was  not  fr°m  any  kindnefs  or  good  opinion  that  the  King  had 
ihcm.  of  them.  They  had  left  the  Church  of  England,  becaufe  of  fome 
forms  in  it,  that  they  thought  looked  too  like  the  Church  of 
Rome.  They  needed  not  to  be  told,  that  all  the  favour  ex- 
pefted  from  Popery  was  once  to  bring  it  in,  under  the  colour 
of  a general  toleration,  till  it  fhould  be  ftrong  enough  to  fet 
on  a general  perfecution : And  therefore,  as  they  could  not  engage 
themfelves  to  fupport  fuch  an  arbitrary  prerogative  as  was  now 
made  ufe  of,  fo  neither  fhould  they  go  into  any  engagements 
for  Popery.  Yet  they  refolved  to  let  the  points  of  controver- 
fy  alone,  and  leave  thofe  to  the  management  of  the  Clergy,  who 
had  a legal  bottom  to  fupport  them.  They  did  believe,  that 
this  indignation  againft  the  Church  party,  and  this  kindnefs 
to  them  were  things  too  unnatural  to  laft  long.  So  the  more 
confiderable  among  them  refolved  not  to  ftand  at  too  great  a 
diftance  from  the  Court,  nor  to  provoke  the  King  fo  far,  as  to 
give  him  caufe  to  think  they  were  irreconcilable  to  him,  left 
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they  fliould  provoke  him  to  make  up  matters  on  any  terms  with  i<58r 
the  Church  party.  On  the  other  hand,  they  refolvcd  not  to 
provoke  the  Church  party,  or  by  any  ill  behaviour  of  theirs 
drive  them  into  a reconciliation  with  the  Court.  It  is  true, 

Pen  Ihewed  both  a fcorn  of  the  Clergy,  and  virulent  fpite  again  ft 
them,  in  which  he  had  not  many  followers. 

The  King  was  fo  fond  of  his  Army,  that  he  ordered  them-rhe  Army 
to  encamp  on  Houn/low-Heath , and  to  be  exercifed  all  the  fum-^*™^*' 
mer  long.  This  was  done  with  great  magnificence,  and  at  a""*, 
vaft  expence,  but  that  which  abated  the  King’s  joy  in  feeing 
fo  brave  an  Army  about  him  was,  that  it  appeared  vifibly,  and 
on  many  occafions,  that  his  foldiers  had  as  great  an  averfion  to 
his  religion,  as  his  other  fubje&s  had  exprefled.  The  King  had 
a Chapel  in  his  camp,  where  Mali  was  faid:  But  fo  few  went 
to  it,  and  thofe  few  were  treated  by  the  reft  with  fo  much  fcorn, 
that  it  was  not  eafy  to  bear  it.  It  was  very  plain,  that  fnch  an 
Army  was  not  to  be  trufted  in  any  quarrel  in  which  religion 
was  concerned. 

The  few  Papifts  that  were  in  the  Army  were  an  unequal  match 
to  the  reft.  The  heats  about  religion  were  like  to  breed  quar- 
rels : And  it  was  once  very  near  a mutiny.  It  was  thought,  that 
thefe  encampments  had  a good  effetft  on  the  Army.  They  en- 
couraged one  another,  and  vowed  they  would  ftick  together, 
and  never  forfake  their  religion.  It  was  no  fmall  comfort  to 
them,  to  fee  they  had  fo  few  Papifts  among  them ; which  might 
have  been  better  difguifed  at  a diftance,  than  when  they  were 
all  in  view.  A refolution  was  formed  upon  this  at  Court  to 
make  recruits  in  Ireland,  and  to  fill  them  up  with  Irijh  Papifts ; 
which  fucceeded  as  ill  as  all  their  other  defigns  did,  as  lhall  be 
told  in  its  proper  place. 

The  King  had  for  above  a year  managed  his  correfpondenceAn  Emb«r- 
with  Rome  fccretly.  But  now  the  Priefts  refolvcd  to  drive  the^'lint  10 
matter  paft  reconciling.  The  correfpondence  with  that  Court, 
while  there  was  none  at  Rome  with  a publick  chara&cr,  conld  not  be 
decently  managed,  but  by  Cardinal  Howard’s  means.  He  was 
no  friend  to  the  Jefuits;  nor  did  he  like  their  over  driving 
matters.  So  they  moved  to  the  King  to  fend  an  Embaftador 
to  Rome.  This  was  high  treafon  by  law.  Jefferies  was  very  un- 
ealy  in  it.  But  the  King’s  power  of  pardoning  had  been  much 
argued  in  the  Earl  of  Danby’s  cafe,  and  was  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  unqueftionable  rights  of  the  Crown.  So  he  knew  a fafe 
way  in  committing  crimes ,-  which  was,  to  take  out  pardons  as 
foon  as  he  had  done  illegal  things. 

The  King’s  choice  of  Palmer,  Earl  of  Caftlemain,  was  liable 
to  great  exception.  For,  as  he  was  believed  to  be  a Jefuit,  fo 
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16S7  he  was  certainly  as  hot  and  eager  in  all  high  notions,  as  any 
t/Yv  of  them  could  be.  The  Romans  were  amazed,  when  they  heard 
that  he  was  to  be  the  perfon.  His  misfortunes  were  fo  emi- 
nent and  publick,  that  they,  who  take  their  meafures  much  from 
aftrology,  and  from  the  characters  they  think  are  fixed  on  men, 
thought  it  ftrange  to  fee  fuch  a negotiation  put  in  the  hands  of 
fo  unlucky  a man.  It  was  managed  with  great  fplendor,  and  ac 
a vaft  charge. 

He  mmaRcd  He  was  unhappy  in  every  ftep  of  it.  He  difputed  with  a nice 
Spjiiy.8  fort  °f  affeftation  every  punctilio  of  the  ceremonial.  And,  when 
the  day  fet  for  his  audience  came,  there  happen’d  to  be  fuch 
an  extraordinary  thunder,  and  fuch  deluges  of  rain,  as  difgraced 
the  (hew,  and  heightned  the  opinion  of  the  ominoufnefs  of  this 
Embalfy.  After  this  was  over,  he  had  yet  many  difputes  with 
relation  to  the  ceremony  of  vifits.  The  points  he  prefTed 
were,  firft  the  making  P.  Renaldi  of  Eflc,  the  Queen’s  uncle, 
a Cardinal  in  which  he  prevailed:  And  it  was  the  only  point 
in  which  he  fucceeded.  He  tried,  if  it  was  poffible,  to  get  Father 
Petre  to  be  made  a Cardinal.  But  the  Pope  was  known  to  be 
intractable  in  that  point,  having  fixed  it  as  a maxim  not  to  raife 
any  of  that  Order  to  the  Purple.  Count  Mansfield  told  me,  as 
he  came  from  Spam , that  our  Court  had  prefTed  the  Court  of 
Spam  to  join  their  intereft  with  ours  at  Rome  for  his  promo- 
tion. They  gave  it  out,  that  he  was  a German  by  birth,  and 
undertook  that  he  fhould  ferve  the  Aujlrtan  intereft.  They  alfb 
promifed  the  Court  of  Madrid  great  affiftance  in  other  matters 
of  the  laft  importance,  if  they  would  procure  this:  Adding, 
that  this  would  prove  the  moft  effectual  means  for  the  conver- 
fion  of  England.  Upon  which  the  Count  told  me,  he  was  a(k- 
ed  concerning  Father  Petre.  He,  who  had  gone  often  to  Spain 
thro’  England , happen’d  to  know  that  Jefuit ; and  told  them,  he 
was  no  German,  but  an  Enghjhman.  They  tried  their  ftrength 
at  Rome  for  his  promotion,  but  with  no  fuccels. 

TheEmbaffador  at  Rome  prefTed  Cardinal  Ctio  much  to  put  an 
end  to  the  differences  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France , 
in  the  matter  of  the  franchifes,  that  it  might  appear  that  the 
Pope  had  a due  regard  to  a King  that  had  extirpated  herefy, 
and  to'  another  King  who  was  endeavouring  to  bring  other 
Kingdoms  into  the  fheepfold.  What  muft  the  world  fay,  if 
two  fuch  Kings,  like  whom  no  ages  had  produced  any,  fhould 
be  negleCted  and  ill  ufed  at  Rome  for  fome  punctilios  > He  ad- 
ded, that,  if  thefe  matters  were  fettled,  and  if  the  Pope  would 
enter  into  concert  with  them,  they  would  fet  about  the  de- 
ftroying  herefy  every  where,  and  would  begin  with  the  Dutch ; 
upon  whom,  he  faid,  they  would  fall  without  any  declaration 
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of  war,  treating  them  as  a company  of  rebels  and  pirates,  who  1687 
had  not  a right,  as  free  States  and  Princes  have,  to  a formal  denunci- 
ation  of  war.  Cibo,  who  was  then  Cardinal  Patron,  was  amaz- 
ed at  this,  and  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  Imperial  Cardinals. 

They  fent  it  to  the  Emperor,  and  he  fignified  it  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  It  is  certain,  that  one  Prince’s  treating  with  ano- 
ther to  invade  a third  gives  a right  to  that  third  Prince  to  defend 
himfelf,  and  to  prevent  thofe  defigns.  And,  fince  what  an  Em- 
balfador  fays  is  underftood  as  faid  by  the  Prince  whofe  charac- 
ter he  bears,  this  gave  the  States  aright  to  make  ufe  of  all  ad- 
vantages that  might  offer  themfelves.  But  they  had  yet  better 
grounds  to  juftify  their  proceedings,  as  will  appear  in  the  fe- 
tjuel. 

When  the  Embaffador  faw  that  his  remonftrances  to  the  Car- 
dinal Patron  were  ineffectual,  he  demanded  an  audience  of  the 
Pope.  And  there  he  lamented,  that  fo  little  regard  was  had  to 
two  fuch  great  Kings.  He  reflected  on  the  Pope,  as  (hewing 
more  zeal  about  temporal  concerns  than  the  fpirituai;  which, 
he  faid,  gave  fcandal  to  all  Chriftendom.  He  concluded,  that, 
fince  he  faw  interceflions  made  in  his  mailer’s  name  were  fo  little 
confidered,  he  would  make  hade  home:  To  which  the  Pope 
made  no  other  anfwer,  but,  let  e padrone , he  might  do  as  he 
pleated.  But  he  fent  one  after  the  Embaffador,  as  he  withdrew 
from  the  audience,  to  let  him  know,  how  much  he  was  offend- 
ed with  his  difcourfes,  thac  he  received  no  fuch  treatment 
from  any  perfon , and  that  the  Embaffador  was  to  expeCt  no 
other  private  audience.  Cardinal  Howard  did  what  he  could 
to  foften  matters.  But  the  Embaffador  was  fo  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jefuits,  that  he  had  little  regard  to  any  thing  that 
the  Cardinal  fuggefted.  And  fo  he  left  Rome  after  a very  ex- 
penfeful,  but  infignificant  Embaffy. 

The  Pope  fent  in  return  a Nuntio,  Dada,  now  a Cardinal.  Pope /»»«- 
He  was  highly  civil  in  all  his  deportment.  But  it  did  not  ap-JSo. 
pear  that  he  was  a man  of  great  depth,  nor  had  he  power  to 
do  much.  The  Pope  was  a jealous  and  fearful  man,  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  any  fort,  but  in  the  matters  of  the  revenue, 
and  of  money:  For  he  was  defeended  from  a family,  that  was 
become  rich  by  dealing  in  banks.  And,  in  that  refpeCt,  it  was  a 
happinefs  to  the  Papacy  that  he  was  advanced : For  it  was  fo 
involved  in  vail  debts  by  a fucceffion  of  many  waftful  Pontifi- 
cates, that  his  frugal  management  came  in  good  time  to  fet 
thofe  matters  in  better  otder.  It  was  known,  that  he  did 
not  fo  much  as  underftand  Latin.  I was  told  at  Rome,  that 
when  he  was  made  Cardinal,  he  had  a mafter  to  teach  him  to 
pronounce  that  little  Latin  that  he  had  occafion  for  at  high 
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1687  Maffes.  He  underftood  nothing  of  Divinity.  I remembred 
what  a Jefiiit  at  Venice  had  faid  to  me,  whom  I met  fometimes 
at  tile  French  Embaffadors  there,  when  we  were  talking  of  the 
dope’s  infallibility:  He  faid,  that  being  in  Rome  during  /fitter? s 
Pontificate,  who  lived  fome  years  in  a perfect  dotage,  he  con- 
feffed  it  required  a very  ftrong  faith  to  believe  him  infallible : But  he 
added  pleafantly,  the  harder  it  was  to  believe  it,  the  aft  of 
faith  was  the  more  meritorious.  The  fubmitting  to  Pope  In- 
nocent's infalibillity  was  a very  implicit  aft  of  faith,  when  all 
appearances  were  fo  ftrongly  againft  it.  The  Pope  hated  the 
Jefuits,  and  expreffed  a great  efteem  for  the  Janfentfis ; not  that 
he  underftood  the  ground  of  the  difference,  but  becaufe  they 
were  enemies  to  the  Jefuits,  and  were  ill  looked  on  by  the  Court 
of  France . He  underftood  the  bufinefs  of  the  Regale  a little 
better,  it  relating  to  the  temporalties  of  the  Church.  And  there- 
fore he  took  all  thofe  under  his  proteftion,  who  refufed  to  fub- 
mit  to  it.  Things  feemed  to  go  far  towards  a breach  between 
the  two  Courts:  Efpecially  after  the  articles,  which  were  fet  out 
by  the  Affembly  of  the  Clergy  of  France  in  the  year  1681,  in 
^favour  of  the  Councils  of  Conjiance  and  Bafile , in  oppofition  to 
the  Papal  pretenfiSns.  The  King  of  France , who  was  not  ac- 
cuftomed  to  be  treated  in  fuch  a manner,  fent  many  threatning 
meffages  to  Rome>  which  alarmed  the  Cardinals  fo  much,  that 
they  tried  to  mollify  the  Pope.  But  it  was  reported  at  Rome , 
that  he  made  a noble  anfwer  to  them,  when  they  alked  him, 
what  he  could  do,  if  fo  great  a King  lhould  fend  an  Army  to 
fall  upon  him?  He  faid,  ne  could  fuffer  Martyrdom. 

Difputcs  a*  He  was  fo  little  terrified  with  all  thofe  threatnings,  that  he 

frailchifcs.  ^ fet  on  foot  a difpute  about  the  franchifes.  In  Rome  all 
thofe  of  a Nation  put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  their 
Embaflador,  and  are  upon  occafions  of  ceremony  his  Cortege. 
Thefe  wereufually  lodged  in  his  neighbourhood,  pretending  that 
they  belonged  to  him.  So  that  they  exempted  themfelves  from 
the  orders  and  juftice  of  Rome , as  a part  of  the  Embaffador’s 
family.  And  that  extent  of  houfes  or  ftreets  in  which  they  lodg- 
ed was  called  the  franchifes  ; for  in  it  they  pretended  they  were 
not  fubjeft  to  the  government  of  Rome.  This  had  made  thefe 
houfes  to  be  well  filled , not  only  with  thofe  of  that  Nation, 
but  with  fuch  Romans  as  defired  to  be  covered  with  that  pro- 
teftion. Rome  was  now  much  funk  from  what  it  had  been:  So 
that  thefe  franchifes  were  become  fo  great  a part  of  the  City, 
that  the  privileges  of  thofe  that  lived  in  them  were  giving 
every  day  new  difturbances  to  the  courfe  of  juftice,  and  were 
the  common  fanftuaries  of  criminals.  So  the  Pope  refolved  to 
reduce  the  privileges  of  Embaffadors  to  their  own  families  , 
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within  their  own  palaces.  He  firft  dealt  with  the  Emperor’s,  1687 
and  the  King  of  Spain’s  Embafladors : And  brought  them  to,'^"y’>*'' 
quit  their  pretenfiorfs  to  the  franchifes,  but  with  this  provifion,  that, 
if  the  French  did  not  the  fame,  they  would  return  to  them.  So  now  the 
Pope  was  upon  forcing  the  French  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  methods. 

The  Pope  faid,  his  Nuntio  or  Legate  at  Paris  had  no  privi- 
lege but  for  his  family,  and  for  thofe  that  lived  in  his  palace. 

The  French  rejected  this  with  great  fcorn.  They  faid,  the  Pope 
was  not  to  pretend  to  an  equality  with  fo  great  a King.  He 
was  the  common  Father  of  Chriftcndom  : So  thofe  who 

came  thither,  as  to  the  center  of  unity , were  not  to  be  put  on 
the  level  with  the  Embafladors  that  palled  between  Sovereign 
Princes.  Upon  this  the  King  of  France  pretended,  thathe  would 
maintain  all  the  privileges  and  franchises  that  his  Embafladors 
were  poflefled  of.  This  was  now  growing  up  to  be  the  mat- 
ter of  a new  quarrel,  and  of  frelh  dilputes,  between  thofeCourts. 

The  Englijfh  Embaflador  being  fo  entirely  in  the  French  in- 
terefts,  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  Jefuits,  he  was  much  left 
confidered  at  Rome , than  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  been. 

The  truth  is,  the  Romans , as  they  have  very  little  fenfe  of  re- 
ligion, fo  they  confidered  the  redudion  of  England  as  a thing 
impracticable.  They  faw  no  profpeft  of  any  profits  like  to 
arife  in  any  of  their  offices  by  bulls  or  compofitions:  And  this 
was  the  notion  that  they  had  of  the  converfion  of  Nations, 
chiefly  as  it  brought  wealth  and  advantages  to  them. 

I will  conclude  all  that  I fhall  fay  in  this  place  of  the  affairs 
of  Rome  with  a lively  faying  of  Queen  Chrifiina  to  my  fidf^i^w, 
at  Rome.  She  faid,  it  was  certain  that  the  Church  was  govern- duraaer  of 
ed  by  the  immediate  care  and  providence  of  God:  For  nonefom'Pop“‘ 
of  the  four  Popes  that  fhe  had  known  fince  Ihe  came  to  Rome 
had  common  fenfe.  She  added , they  were  the  firft  and  the 
laft  of  men.  She  had  given  her  felf  entirely  for  fome  years  to 
the  ftudy  of  Aftrology:  And  upon  that  fhe  told  me,  the  King 
would  live  yet  many  years,  but  added  that  he  would  have  no 
ion. 

I come,  from  the  relation  of  this  Embaflade  to  Rome,  to 
give  an  account  of  other  negotiations.  The  King  found,  Skelton 
managed  his  affairs  in  Holland  with  fo  little  (enfe,  and  gave 
fuch  an  univerfal  diftafte,  that  he  refolved  to  change  him.  But 
he  had  been  fo  fervilely  addicted  to  all  his  interefts,  that  he 
would  not  difcourage  him.  And,  becaufe  all  his  concerns  with 
the  Court  of  France  were  managed  with  Bartllon  the  French  Em- 
baflador at  London,  he  was  lent  to  Pans. 

The  King  found  out  one  White,  an  Irtjhman,  who  had  been  D'Aibn.u, 
long  a fpy  of  the  Spaniards.  And  when  they  did  not  pay  his  ,o"wwwr 
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■ 16S7  appointments  well,  he  accepted  of  the  title  of  Marquis  d'Albeville 
from  them  in  part  of  payment.  And  then  he  turned  to  the 
French , who  paid  their  tools  more  punctually.  But,  tho-  he 
had  learned  the  little  arts  of  corrupting  Under-Secretaries,  and 
had  found  out  fome  fecrets  by  that  way,  which  made  him  pals 
for  a good  fpy;  yet,  when  he  came  to  negotiate  matters  in  a 
higher  form,  he  proved  a moft  contemptible  and  ridiculous 
man,  who  had  not  the  common  appearances  either  of  decency 
or  of  truth. 

i was  upon  He  had  orders,  before  he  entred  upon  bufinefs  with  the  Prince 
prcflin'g^in  or  Pr*nce^s>  to  a*k  them,  not  only  to  forbid  me  the  Court, 
dances  for-  but  to  promife  to  fee  me  no  more.  The  King  had  writ  two 
PHnce^and'violent  letters  againft  me  to  the  Princefs.  She  trufted  me  fo 
Owp  °f  ^ar  > £^at  ^ewed  them  to  me ; and  was  pleafed  to  anfwer 
them  according  to  the  hints  that  I fuggefted.  But  now  it  was 
put  fo  home,  that  this  was  to  be  complied  with,  or  a breach  was 
immediately  to  follow  upon  it.  So  this  was  done.  And  they  were 
both  fo  true  to  their  promife,  that  I faw  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  till  a few  days  before  the  Prince  fet  fail  for  England. 
•The  Prince  fent  Dykvelt  and  Halewyn  conftantly  to  me,  with  all 
the  advertifements  that  came  from  England.  So  I had  the  whole 
fecret  of  Englijh  affairs  ftill  brought  me. 

Dykveit  ftnt  That  which  was  firft  refolved  on  was  , to  tend  Dykvelt  to 
to E*gU»i.  Fngland  with  directions  how  to  talk  with  all  forts  of  people: 
To  the  King,  to  thofe  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  Diffenters. 
I was  ordered  to  draw  his  inftruCtions,  which  he  followed  very 
clofely.  He  was  ordered  to  expoftulate  decently,  but  firmly, 
with  the  King  upon  the  methods  he  was  purfuing , both  at 
home  and  abroad  ; and  to  fee,  if  it  was  poffible  to  bring  him  to 
a better  underftanding  with  the  Prince.  He  was  alfo  to  allure 
all  the  Church  party,  that  the  Prince  would  ever  be  firm  to 
the  Church  of  England , and  to  all  our  national  interefts.  The 
Clergy,  by  the  methods  in  which  they  correlponded  with 
him,  which  I fuppofe  was  chiefly  by  the  Bilhop  of  London's 
means,  had  defired  him  to  ufe  all  his  credit  with  the  Diffenters, 
to  keep  them  from  going  into  the  meafures  of  the  Court;  and 
fent  over  very  pofitive  allurances,  that,  in  cafe  they  ftood  firm 
now  to  the  common  intereft,  they  would  in  a better  time  come 
into  a comprehenfion  of  fuch  as  could  be  brought  into  a con- 
junction with  the  Church,  and  to  a toleration  of  the  reft.  They 
had  alfo  defired  him  to  fend  over  fome  of  the  preachers,  whom 
the  violence  of  the  former  years  had  driven  to  Holland ; and  to 
prevail  effectually  with  them  to  oppofe  any  falfe  brethren,  whom 
the  Court  might  gain  to  deceive  the  reft:  Which  the  Prince 

had  done.  And  to  many  of  them  he  gave  fuch  prefents,  as  ena- 
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bled  them  to  pay  their  debts,  and  to  undertake  the  journey.  168? 
Dykvelt  had  orders  to  prefs  them  all  to  Band  off,-  and  not  tov>nr'v-/ 
be  drawn  in  by  any  promifes  the  Court  might  make  them,  to 
aflift  them  in  the  ele&ions  of  Parliament.  He  was  alfo  inftruft^ 
ed  to  allure  them  of  a full  toleration ; and  likewife  of  a compre- 
henfion,  if  poflible,  whenfoever  the  Crown  Ihould  devolve  on 
the  Princefs.  He  was  to  try  all  forts  of  people,  and  to  remove 
the  ill  chara&ers  that  had  been  given  them  of  the  Prince:  For 
the  Church  party  was  made  believe,  he  was  a Prelbytei'ian,  and 
the  Dilfenters  were  polfelfed  with  a conceit  of  his  being  arbi- 
trary, and  imperious.  Some  had  even  the  impudence  to  give 
out,  that  he  was  a Papift.  But  the  ill  terms  in  which  the  King 
and  he  lived  put  an  end  to  thofe  reports  at  that  time.  Yet 
they  were  afterwards  taken  up,  and  managed  with  much  malice 
to  create  a jealoufy  of  him.  Dykvelt  was  not  gone  off,  when 
D'Albeville  came  to  the  Hague . He  did  all  he  could  to  divert 
the  journey : For  he  knew  well  Dykvelt’s  way  of  penetrating 

into  fecrets,  he  himfelf  having  been  often  employed  by  him, 
and  well  paid  for  feveral  difeoveries  made  by  his  means. 

D'Albeville  alfured  the  Prince  and  the  States,  that  the  King  The  negoti* 
was  firmly  refolved  to  maintain  his  alliance  with  them:  That fween  the 
his  naval  preparations  were  only  to  enable  him  to  preferve  the 
peace  of  Europe:  For  he  feemed  much  concerned  to  find,  that  ^ 
the  States  had  fuch  apprehenfions  of  thele,  that  they  were  put- 
ting themfelves  in  a condition  not  to  be  furprized  by  them. 

In  his  fecret  negotiations  with  the  Prince  and  Princefs,  he  be- 
gan with  very  pofitive  alfurances,  that  the  King  intended  never 
to  wrong  them  in  their  right  of  fuccefiion : That  all  that  the 
King  was  now  engaged  in  was  only,  to  alfert  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  of  which  they  would  reap  the  advantage  in  their  turn : 

The  Teft  was  a reftraint  on  the  King’s  liberty,  and  therefore 
he  was  refolved  to  have  it  repealed : And  he  was  alfo  refolved 
to  lay  afide  all  penal  laws  in  matters  of  religion : They  faw 

too  well  the  advantages  that  Holland  had  by  the  liberty  of 
confcience  that  was  fettled  among  them,  to  oppofc  him  in  this 
particular:  The  King  could  not  abandon  men,  becaufe  they 

were  of  his  own  religion,  who  had  ferved  him  well,  and  had 
fuffered  only  on  his  account,  and  on  the  account  of  their  confcience. 

He  told  them,  how  much  the  King  condemned  the  proceedings  in 
France ; and  that  he  fpoke  of  that  King  as  a poor  bigot,  who 
was  governed  by  the  Archbilhop  of  Pans  and  Madame  de  Mam - 
tenon , whereas  he  knew  Pere  de  la  Cbaife  had  oppofed  the  per- 
fection as  long  as  he  could.  But  the  King  hated  thofe  max- 
ims : And  therefore  he  received  the  Refugees  very  kindly,  and 
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1687  had  given  orders  for  a colle&ion  of  charity  over  the  kingdom 
for  their  relief. 

This  was  the  fubftance,  both  of  what  D'Albeville  faid  to  the 
Prince  and  Princcfs,  and  of  what  the  King  himfelf  faid  to 
Dykvelt  upon  thofe  fubje&s.  At  that  time  the  King  thought, 
he  had  made  a majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fure:  And 
fo  he  fcemed  refolved  to  have  a feffion  of  Parliament  in  April . 
And  of  this  D’Albeville  gave  the  Prince  pofitive  affurances.  But 
the  King  had  reckoned  wrong:  For  many  of  thofe,  who  had 
been  with  him  in  his  clofet,  were  either  filent,  or  had  anfwer- 
ed  him  in  fuch  refpedful  words,  that  he  took  thefe  for  pro- 
mifes.  But,  when  they  were  more  ftri&ly  examined,  the  King 
law  his  error:  And  fo  the  fitting  of  the  Parliament  was  put  off. 

To  all  thefe  propofitions  the  Prince  and  thePrincefs,  and  Dyk- 
velt in  their  name,  anfwered,  that  they  were  fixed  in  a prin- 
ciple againft  perfection  in  matters  of  confcience:  But  they 
could  not  think  it  reafonable  to  let  Papifts  in  to  fit  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  to  ferve  in  publick  trufts:  The  reftlefs  Ipirit  of  fomc 

of  that  religion,  and  of  their  Clergy  in  particular,  (hewed  they 
could  not  be  at  quiet  till  they  were  matters  : And  the  power 
they  had  over  the  King’s  fpirit,  in  making  him  forget  what 
he  had  promifed  upon  his  coming  to  the  Crown,  gave  but  too 
juft  a ground  of  jealoufy : It  appeared,  that  they  could  not  bear 
any  reftraints,  nor  remember  paft  fervices  longer  than  thofe 
who  did  them  could  comply  in  every  thing  with  that  which, 
was  defired  of  them  : They  thought,  the  prerogative  as  limit- 

ed by  law  was  great  enough : And  they  defired  no  fuch  exorbi- 
tant power  as  fhould  break  thro’  all  laws:  They  feared,  that 
fnch  an  attack  upon  the  conftitution  might  rather  drive  the 
Nation  into  a Commonwealth:  They  thought  the  fureft , as 
well  as  the  beft,  way  was,  to  govern  according  to  law : The 

Church  of  England  had  given  the  King  fignal  proofs  of  their 
affection  and  fidelity,*  and  had  complied  with  him  in  every 
thing,  till  he  came  to  touch  them  in  fo  tender  a point,  as  the 
legal  fecurity  they  had  for  their  religion:  Their  (ticking  to 

that  was  very  natural : And  the  King’s  taking  that  ill  from  them 
was  liable  to  great  cenfure : The  King,  if  he  pleafed  to  im- 

prove the  advantages  he  had  in  his  hand,  might  be  both  eafy 
and  great  at  home,  and  the  arbiter  of  all  affairs  abroad:  But 
he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  importunities  of  fome  reftlefs  Priefts, 
to  embroil  all  his  affairs  to  ferve  their  ends : They  could  never 

confent  to  abolifh  thofe  laws,  which  were  the  beft,  and  now 
the  only  fence  of  that  religion,  which  they  themfelves  believ- 
ed true.  This  was  the  fubftance  of  their  anfwers  to  all  the  pref- 
fing  meffages  that  were  often  repeated  by  D’Albeville.  And  upon 
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this  occafion  the  Princefs  fpoke  fo  often  and  with  fuch  firm-  i687 
nefs  to  him,  that  he  faid,  fhe  was  more  intraftable  on  thofe 
matters  than  the  Prince  himfelf.  Dykvelt  told  me,  he  argued 
often  with  the  King  on  all  thefe  topicks:  But  he  found  him 
obftinately  fixed  in  his  refolution.  He  faid,  he  was  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  the  Prince  ought  to  comply  with  him;  but 
that  he  had  always  fet  himfelf  againft  him.  Dykvett  anfwered, 
that  the  Prince  could  not  carry  his  compliance  fo  far,  as  to 
give  up  his  religion  to  his  pleafure  ; but  that  in  all  other  things 
he  had  fhewed  a very  ready  fubmifiion  to  his  will : The  peace 

of  Nimeguen,  of  which  the  King  was  guarantee,  was  openly 
violated  in  the  article  relating  to  the  principality  of  Orange: 

Yet,  fince  the  King  did  not  think  fit  to  efpoufe  his  interefts  in 
that  matter,  he  had  been  filent,  and  had  made  no  protcftati- 
ons  upon  it : So  the  King  faw,  that  he  was  ready  to  be  filent 

under  fo  great  an  injury , and  to  facrifice  his  own  concerns, 
rather  than  difturb  the  King’s  affairs.  To  this  the  King  made 
no  anfwer.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland , and  the  reft  of  the  Mi- 
niftry,  prefled  Dykvelt  mightily,  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  Prince 
to  concur  with  the  King.  And  they  engaged  to  him,  that,  if 
that  were  once  fettled,  the  King  would  go  into  clofe  meafures 
with  him  againft  France.  But  he  put  an  end  to  all  thofe  pro- 
pofitions.  He  faid,  the  Prince  could  never  be  brought  to  hearken 
to  them. 

At  this  time  a great  difcovery  was  made  of  the  intentions  ofAi«terwrit 
the  Court  by  the  Jefuits  of  Liege , who  in  a letter,  that  theyl^^'S 
wrote  to  their  brethren  in  Friburg  in  Switzerland , gave  them^””,, 
a long  account  of  the  affairs  of  England.  They  told  them,<ie(igns. 
that  the  King  was  received  into  a communication  of  the  merits 
of  their  Order : That  he  exprefled  great  joy  at  his  becoming  a 
fon  of  the  fociety,-  and  profefled,  he  was  as  much  concerned 
in  all  their  interefts,  as  in  his  own:  He  wifticd,  they  could 

furnifh  him  with  many  Priefts  to  aflift  him  in  the  converfion 
of  the  Nation,  which  he  was  refolved  to  bring  about,  or  to  die  a 
Martyr  in  endeavouring  it;  and  that  he  would  rather  fuffer 
death  for  carrying  on  that,  than  live  ever  fo  long  and  happy 
without  attempting  it.  He  faid , he  muft  make  hafte  in  this 
work : Otherwife,  if  he  fhould  die  before  he  had  compafled  it, 
he  would  leave  them  worfe  than  he  found  them.  They  added, 
among  many  particulars,  that,  when  one  of  them  kneeled  down 
to  kifs  his  hand,  he  took  him  up,  and  faid,  fince  he  was  a 
Prieft,  he  ought  rather  to  kneel  to  him,  and  to  kifs  his  hand. 

And,  when  one  of  them  was  lamenting  that  his  next  heir  was 
an  herctick,  he  faid,  God  would  provide  an  heir. 
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1687  The  Jefuits  at  Friburg  fhewed  this  about.  And  one  of  the 
oOPO  Minifters,  on  whom  they  were  taking  fome  pains,  and  of  whom 
they  had  fome  hopes,  had  got  a fight  of  it.  And  he  obtained 
leave  to  take  a copy  of  it,  pretending  that  he  would  make  good 
life  of  it.  He  fent  a copy  of  it  to  Heidegger,  the  famous  Pro- 
feflfor  of  Divinity  at  Zurich:  And  from  him  I had  it.  Other 
copies  of  it  were  likewife  fent,  both  from  Geneva  and  Switzer- 
land. One  of  thofe  was  fent  to  Dykvelt ; who  upon  that  told 
the  King,  that  his  Priefts  had  other  defigns,  and  were  full  of 
thofe  hopes,  that  gave  jealoufies  which  could  not  be  eafily  re- 
moved: And  he  named  the  Leige  letter,  and  gave  the  King  a 
copy  of  it.  He  promifed  to  him,  he  would  read  it,*  and  he 
would  fcon  fee,  whether  it  was  an  impofture  made  to  make  them 
more  odious,  or  not.  But  he  never  fpoke  of  it  to  him  after- 
wards. This  Dykvelt  thought,  was  a confelfing  that  the  letter 
was  no  forgery.  Thus  Dykvelt’s  negotiation  at  London  , and 
D’  Albeville’s  at  the  Hague , ended  without  any  effect  on  either 
fide. 

Dykveh'%  But , if  his  treating  with  the  King  was  without  fuccefs,  his 

™J2'n  management  of  his  inftru&ions  was  more  profperous.  He  de- 
fired,  that  thofe  who  wifhed  well  to  their  religion  and  their  country 
would  meet  together,  and  concert  fuch  advices  and  advertife- 
ments,  as  might  be  fit  for  the  Prince  to  know,  that  he  might 
govern  himfelf  by  them.  The  Marquis  of  Halifax , and  the 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury , Devonjhire , Danby , and  Nottingham , the 
Lords  Mor daunt , and  Lumley , Herbert  and  Ruffel  among  the 
Admirals,  and  the  Bifhop  of  London , were  the  perfons  chiefly 
trufted.  And  upon  the  advices  that  were  fent  over  by  them 
the  Prince  governed  all  his  motions.  They  met  often  at  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s.  And  there  they  concerted  matters,  and 
drew  the  declaration  on  which  they  advifed  the  Prince  to  en- 
gage- 

a Procia-  In  this  ftate  things  lay  for  fome  months.  But  the  King  re- 

indulgence  ^*°^vec^  to  g°  on  h‘s  defign  of  breaking  thro1  the  laws.  He 

fent  to  Scot-  fent  a Proclamation  of  indulgence  to  Scotland  in  February.  It 
fct  forth  in  the  preamble,  that  the  King  had  an  abfolute  power 
vefted  in  him,  10  that  all  his  fubje&s  were  bound  to  obey  him 
without  referve : By  vertue  of  this  power , the  King  repealed 

all  the  fevere  laws  that  were  paft  in  his  Grandfather’s  name 
during  his  infancy:  He  with  that  took  off  all  difabilities  that 

were  by  any  law  laid  on  his  Roman  Catholick  fubjetts,  and 
made  them  capable  of  all  employments  and  benefices : He  alfo 

flackned  all  the  laws  made  againft:  the  moderate  Prelbyterians : 
And  promifed  he  would  never  force  his  fubje&s  by  any  invin- 
cible neeclfity  to  change  their  religion;  And  he  repealed  all 
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laws  itnpofing  tells  on  thole  who  held  any  employments:  In-  1687 
lleadofwhich  he  fet  upanewone,  by  which  they  mould  ten  ounce 
the  principles  of  rebellion,  and  Ihould  oblige  thcmlelves  to  main- 
tain the  King  in  this  his  abfolute  power  againll  all  mortals. 

This  was  publilhed  in  Scotland , to  make  way  for  that  which 
followed  it  fome  months  after  in  England.  It  was  ftrangely  fivei 
drawn  , and  liable  to  much  juft  ccnfure.  The  King  by  this 
raifed  his  power  to  a pitch,  not  only  of  fufpending,  but  of  re- 
pealing laws,  and  of  enading  new  ones  by  his  own  authority. 

His  claiming  an  abfolute  power,  to  which  all  men  were  bound 
to  obey  without  refer  ve,  was  an  invalion  of  all  that  was  either  legal 
or  facred.  The  only  precedent  that  could  be  found  for  fuch 
an  extraordinary  pretenfion,  was  in  the  declaration  that  Philip 
the  fecond  of  Spain  fent  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  into  the  Nether- 
lands, in  which  he  founded  all  the  authority  that  he  commit- 
ted to  that  bloody  man  on  the  abfolute  power  that  refted  in 
him.  Yet  in  this  the  King  went  further  than  Philip , who  did 
not  pretend  that  the  fubjeds  were  bound  to  obey  without  re- 
ferve.  Every  Prince  that  believes  the  truth  of  religion  muft  con- 
fefs,  that  there  are  referves  in  the  obedience  of  their  fubjeds, 
in  cafe  their  commands  Ihould  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God. 

The  requiring  all  perfons  that  Ihould  be  capable  of  employ- 
ments to  fwear  to  maintain  this,  was  to  make  them  feel  their 
flavery  too  fenfibly.  The  King’s  promifing  to  ufe  no  invincible 
necej/ity  to  force  his  fubjeds  to  change  their  religion,  Ihewed 
that  he  allowed  himfelf  a very  large  referve  in  this  grace  that 
he  promifed  his  fubjeds;  tho’  he  allowed  them  none  in  their 
obedience.  The  laws  that  had  palled  during  King  James’s  mi- 
nority had  been  often  ratified  by  himfelf  after  he  was  of  age. 

And  they  had  received  many  fubfequent  confirmations  in  the 
lucceeding  reigns;  and  one  in  the  King’s  own  reign.  And  the 
teft  that  was  now  taken  away  was  paft  by  the  prefent  King, 
when  he  reprefented  his  brother.  Some  took  alfo  notice  of  the 
word  moderate  Presbyterians,  as  very  ambiguous. 

The  Court  finding  that  fo  many  objedions  lay  againft  this 
Proclamation,  ( as  indeed  it  feemed  penned  on  purpofe  to  raife  new 
jealoufies,)  let  it  fall;  and  lent  down  another  fome  months  af- 
ter that  more  cautionfly  worded ; only  abfolute  power  was  fo 
dear  to  them,  that  it  was  ftill  afterted  in  the  new  one.  By  it, 
full  liberty  was  granted  to  all  Prelbyterians  to  fet  up  Conven- 
ticles in  their  own  way.  They  did  all  accept  of  it  without 
pretending  any  fcruples.  And  they  magnified  this,  as  an  extra- 
ordinary ftroke  of  Providence,  that  a Prince,  from  whom  they 
expeded  an  encreafe  of  the  feverities  under  which  the  laws  had 
brought  them,  ihould  thus  of  a fudden  allow  them  fuch  an  un- 
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1687  confined  liberty.  But  they  were  not  fo  blind,  as  not  to  fee  what 
i/YV  was  aimed  at  by  it.  . They  made  addreffes  upon  it  full  of  ac- 
knowledgments, and  of  proteftations  of  loyalty.  Yet,  when  fome 
were  fent  among  them;  prefling  them  to  difpofe  all  their  party 
to  concur  with  the  King  in  taking  away  the  tefts  and  penal 
laws,  they  anfwered  them  only  in  cold  and  general  words. 

A declared-  In  April  the  King  fet  out  a declaration  of  toleration  and  li- 
on for  toie-bcrty  Qf  COnfcience  for  England.  But  it  was  drawn  up  in  much 
England,  more  modeft  terms,  than  the  Scouifh  Proclamation  had  been. 
In  the  preamble,  the  King  expreffed  hisaverfion  to  perfecution  on 
the  account  of  religion,  and  the  neceflity  that  he  found  of  allow- 
ing his  fubjeCts  liberty  of  confidence,  in  which  he  did  not 
doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  his  Parliament:  He  renewed  his 

promife  of  maintaining  the  Church  of  England , as  it  was  by 
law  eftablifhed:  But  with  this  he  fufpended  all  penal  and  fan- 
guinary  laws  in  matters  of  religion : And,  fince  the  fervice  of 
all  his  fubjeCts  was  due  to  him  by  the  laws  of  nature,  he  declared 
them  all  equally  capable  of  employments,  and  fupprcffed  all 
oaths  or  tells  that  limited  this:  In  conclufion,  he  promifed 

he  would  maintain  all  his  fubjeCts  in  all  their  properties,  and 
particularly  in  the  pofleffion  ol  the  Abbey  lands. 

This  gave  great  offence  to  all  true  patriots,  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  Church  party.  The  King  did  now  affume  a power  of 
repealing  laws  by  his  own  authority : For  tho’  he  pretended  on- 
ly to  fufpend  them,  yet  no  limitation  was  fet  to  this  (ufpenfi- 
on:  So  it  amounted  to  a repeal,  the  laws  being  fufpended  for  all 
time  to  come.  The  preamble,  that  pretended  fomuch  love  and 
charity,  and  that  condemned  perlecution,  founded  ftrangely  in 
the  mouth  of  a Popifh  Prince.  The  King’s  faying  that  he  did 
not  doubt  of  the  Parliament’s  concurring  with  him  in  this  mat- 
ter feemed  ridiculous : For  it  was  vifible  by  all  the  prorogations, 
that  the  King  was  but  too  well  affured,  that  the  Parliament  would 
not  concur  with  him  in  it.  And  the  promife  to  maintain  the 
fubjeCts  in  their  poffeflions  of  the  Abbey  lands,  looked  as  if  the 
defign  of  fetting  up  Popery  was  thought  very  near  being  effect- 
ed, fince  otherwife  there  was  no  need  of  mentioning  any  fuch 
tiling. 

Addrcfles  Upon  this  a new  fet  of  addreffes  went  round  the  Diffenters. 
inadc  upon  ^ncj  they^  whQ  hac|  f0  jong  reproached  the  Church  of  England, 

as  too  courtly  in  their  lubmiflions  and  flatteries,  feemed  now 
to  vie  with  them  in  thofe  abjeCt  ftrains.  Some  of  them,  being 
penned  by  perfons  whom  the  Court  had  gained,  contained  fe- 
vere  reflections  on  the  Clergy,  and  on  their  proceedings.  They 
magnified  the  King’s  mercy  and  favour,  and  made  great  pro- 
teftations of  fidelity  and  gratitude.  Many  promifed  to  endea- 
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vour,  that  fuch  perfons  Ihould  be  choftn  to  le rve  in  Parlia-  1687 
inent,  as  ihould  concur  with  the  King  in  the  enacting  what  he 
now  granted  fo  gracioufly.  Few  concurred  in  thofe  addrefles: 

And  the  perfons  that  brought  them  up  were  mean  and  incon- 
liderable.  Yet  the  Court  was  lifted  up  with  this.  The  King 
and  his  Priefts  were  delighted  with  thefe  addrefles  out  of  mea- 
fure : And  they  feemed  to  think  that  they  had  gained  the  Na- 
tion, and  bad  now  conquered  thofe  who  were  hitherto  their  mod 
irreconcilable  enemies.  The  King  made  the  cruelty  of  the  Church 
of  England  the  common  lubjeeft  of  difeourfe.  He  reproached 
them  for  letting  on  fo  often  a violent  perfecution  of  the  Dif- 
fenters.  He  faid,  he  had  intended  to  have  fet  on  this  tolerati- 
on fooner;  but  that  he  was  reftrained  by  fome  of  them,  who 
had  treated  with  him , and  had  undertaken  to  Ihew  favour  to 
thofe  of  his  religion , provided  they  might  be  ftill  fuffered  to 
vex  the  DilTenters.  He  named  the  perfons  that  had  made  thole 
propofitions  to  him.  In  which  he  luffered  much  in  his  honour: 

For  as  the  perfons  denied  the  whole  thing,  fo  the  freedom  of 
difeourfe  in  any  fuch  treaty  ought  not  to  have  been  made  ufe 
of  to  defame  them. 

But,  to  carry  this  further,  and  to  give  a publick  and  an  odious  The  King’i 
proof  of  the  rigour  of  the  Ecclelianical  Courts,  the  King  or-jp^thT 
dered  an  enquiry  to  be  made  into  all  the  vexatious  fuits  intot-‘,U[<:h  Plr- 
which  DilTenters  had  been  brought  in  thefe  Courts,  and  into" 
all  the  compolitions  that  they  had  been  forced  to  make  to  re- 
deem themfclves  from  further  trouble;  which,  as  was  faid,  would 
have  brought  a fcandalous  difeovery  of  all  the  ill  prac- 
tices of  thofe  Courts.  For  the  ufe  that  many  that  belonged  ro 
them  had  made  of  the  laws  with  relation  to  the  DilTenters,  was, 
to  draw  prefents  from  fuch  of  them  as  could  make  them;  threat- 
ning  them  with  a procefs  in  cafe  they  failed  to  do  that,  and 
upon  their  doing  it  leaving  them  at  full  liberty  to  negleft  the 
laws  as  much  as  they  pleafed.  It  was  hoped  at  Court,  that 
this  fury  againft  the  Church  would  have  animated  the  Diflcn- 
ters  to  turn  upon  the  Clergy  with  fome  of  that  fiercenefs,  with 
which  they  themfelves  had  been  lately  treated.  Some  few  of 
the  hotter  of  the  DilTenters  anfwered  their  expectations.  Angry 
fpeeches  and  virulent  books  were  publilhed.  Yet  thefe  were  dis- 
owned by  the  wifermen  among  them  : And  the  Clergy,  by  a ge- 
neral agreement,  made  no  aulwer  to  them.  So  that  the  matter 
was  let  fall,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Popilh  party.  Some  of 
the  Bilhops,  that  were  gained  by  the  Court,  carried  their  com- 
pliance to  a lhameful  pitch:  For  they  fet  on  addrefles  of  thanks 
to  the  King  for  the  promife  he  had  made  in  the  late  declara- 
tion of  maintaining  the  Church  of  England ■,  tho’  it  was  vifible 
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1687  that  the  intent  of  it  was  to  deftroy  the  Church.  Some  few  were 
drawn  into  this.  But  the  Biihop  of  Oxford  had  fo  ill  fuccefs 
in  his  Diocefe,  that  he  got  but  one  fingle  Clergyman  to  con- 
cur with  him  in  it.  Some  foolilh  men  retained  (till  their  old 
peevilhnefs.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Clergy  began  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  fee  how  they  had  been  engaged  by  ill 
meaning  men,  who  were  now  laying  off  the  malic,  into  all  the 
fury  that  had  been  driven  on  for  many  years  by  a Popifli  par- 
ty. And  it  was  often  faid,  that,  if  ever  God  fhould  deliver 
them  out  of  the  prefent  diftrefs,  they  would  keep  up  their  do- 
meftick  quarrels  no  more,  which  were  fo  vifibly  and  fo  art- 
fully managed  by  our  enemies  to  make  us  devour  one  another, 
and  fo  in  the  end  to  be  confumed  one  of  another.  And  when 
fome  of  thofe  who  had  been  always  moderate  told  thefe,  who 
were  putting  on  another  temper,  that  they  would  perhaps  for- 
get this  as  foon  as  the  danger  was  over,  they  promiled  the 
contrary  very  folemnly.  It  {hall  be  told  afterwards,  how  well 
they  remembred  this.  Now  the  Bed-chamber  and  Drawing-room 
were  as  full  of  (lories  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Clergy,  as  they 
were  formerly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Diffenters.  It  was  faid, 
they  had  been  loyal  as  long  as  the  Court  was  in  their  interefts, 
and  was  venturing  all  on  their  account } but  as  foon  as  this  chang- 
ed, they  changed  likewife. 

The  Pariia*  The  King,  feeing  no  hope  of  prevailing  on  hjs  Parliament, 
Sv7ds  dilfolved  it;  but  gave  it  out,  that  he  would  have  a new  one 
before  winter.  And,  the  Queen  being  advifed  to  go  to  the  Bath 
for  her  health,  the  King  refolved  on  a great  progrefs  thro*  fome 
of  the  Weftern  Counties. 

Thereccp-  Before  he  fet  out,  he  refolved  to  give  the  Pope's  Nuntio  a 
?ope°J the  folemn  reception  at  Wtndfor.  He  apprehended  fome  diforder  might 
Nmitio.  have  happen’d,  if  it  had  been  done  at  London.  He  thought  it 
below  both  his  own  dignity  and  the  Pope’s,  not  to  give  the  Nuntio 
a publick  audience.  This  was  a hard  point  for  thofe  who  were  to 
a A a part  in  this  ceremony  ,•  for,  all  commerce  with  the  See  of 
Rome  being  declared  high  treafon  by  law,  this  was  believed  to 
fall  within  the  ftatute.  It  was  fo  apprehended  by  Queen  Mary . 
Cardinal  Pool  was  obliged  to  (lay  in  Flanders  till  all  thofe 
laws  were  repealed.  But  the  King  would  not  (lay  for  that. 
The  Duke  of  Somerfety  being  the  Lord  of  the  Bed-chamber  then 
in  waiting,  had  advifed  with  his  lawyers : And  they  told  him, 
he  could  not  fafely  do  the  part  that  was  expe&ed  of  him  in 
the  audience.  So  he  told  the  King,  that  he  could  not  ferve 
him  upon  that  occafion;  for  he  was  affured  it  was  againft  the 
law.  The  King  afked  him , if  he  did  not  know  that  he  was 
above  the  law.  The  other  anfwered,  that,  whatever  the  King 
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might  be,  he  himfelf  was  not  above  the  law.  The  King  ex-  1687 
preffed  a high  difpleafure,  and  turned  him  out  of  all  employ- 
ments.  The  ceremony  paft  very  heavily  : And  the  compliment 
was  pronounced  with  fo  low  a voice,  that  no  perfon  could  hear 
it  5 which  was  believed  done  by  concert. 

When  this  was  over,  the  King  fet  out  for  his  progrefs,  and  The  King 
went  from  Salisbury  all  round  as  far  as  to  Chtjler.  In  the  places ™fse  *hrp™‘ 
thro*  which  the  King  paft,  he  faw  a vifible  coldnefs  both  Parts 

the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  which  was  not  eafily  born  by  a man° 
of  his  temper.  In  many  places  they  pretended  occafions  to  go 
out  of  their  countries.  Some  ftaid  at  home.  And  thofe  who 
waited  on  the  King  feemed  to  do  it  rather  out  of  duty  and  re- 
fpedt,  than  with  any  cordial  affe&ion.  The  King  on  his  part 
was  very  obliging  to  all  that  came  near  him,  and  moft  parti- 
cularly to  the  Diffenters,  and  to  thofe  who  had  palfed  long  un- 
der the  notion  of  Commonwealth’s  men.  He  looked  very  gra- 
cioufty  on  all  that  had  been  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth' s party. 

He  addreffed  his  difcourfe  generally  to  all  forts  of  people.  He 
ran  out  on  the  point  of  liberty  of  confcience:  He  faid,  this  was 
the  true  fecret  of  the  greatnefs  and  wealth  of  Holland.  He  was 
well  pleafed  to  hear  all  the  ill  natured  ftories  that  were  brought 
him  of  the  violences  committed  of  late,  either  by  the  Juftices 
of  Peace,  or  by  the  Clergy.  He  every  where  recommend- 
ed to  them  the  choofing  fuch  Parliament  men,  as  would  con- 
cur with  him  in  fettling  this  liberty  as  firmly  as  the  Magna 
Charta  had  been : And  to  this  he  never  forgot  to  add  the  taking 
away  the  Tefts.  But  he  received  fuch  cold  and  general 
anfwers  , that  he  faw  , he  could  not  depend  on  them.  The 
King  had  defigned  to  go  thro’  many  more  places : But  the 
fmall  fuccefs  he  had  in  thofe  which  he  vifited  made  him  fhorten 
his  progrefs.  He  went  and  vifited  the  Queen  at  the  Bath y where 
he  ftaid  only  a few  days,  two  or  three  at  moft:  And  (he  con- 
tinued on  in  her  courfe  of  bathing.  Many  books  were  now 
writ  for  liberty  of  confcience:  And,  fince  all  people  faw  what  fe- 
curity  the  Tefts  gave,  thefe  fpoke  of  an  equivalent  to  be  offer- 
ed, that  Ihould  give  a further  fecurity,  beyond  what  could  be 
pretended  from  the  Tefts.  It  was  never  explained  what  was 
meant  by  this:  So  it  was  thought  an  artificial  method  to  lay 
men  afteep  with  a high  founding  word.  Some  talked  of  new  laws 
to  fecure  civil  liberty , which  had  been  fo  much  fhaken  by  the 
practices  of  thefe  laft  years,  ever  fince  the  Oxford  Parliament. 

Upon  this  a very  extravagant  thing  was  given  out,  that  the 
K ing  was  refolved  to  fet  up  a fort  of  a Commonwealth:  And 
the  Papifts  began  to  talk  every  where  very  high  for  publick  li- 
berty, trying  by  that  to  recommend  themfelves  to  the  Nation. 
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1687  When  the  King  came  back  from  his  progrefs , he  refolved 
c^ianSe  t^e  Magiftrac'y  in  moft  of  the  Cities  of  England.  He 
the  Magi (Ira-  began  with  London.  He  not  only  changed  the  Court  of  Alder- 
andnom°*,men>  but  the  government  of  many  of  the  companies  of  the 
E»ghnd.  City • for  great  powers  had  been  referved  in  the  new  Charters 
that  had  been  given,  for  the  King  to  put  in  and  to  put  out 
at  pleafure  : But  it  was  faid  at  the  granting  them,  that 
thefe  claufes  were  put  in  only  to  keep  them  in  a due  depen- 
dance  on  the  Court,  but  that  they  fhould  not  be  made  ufe  of, 
unlefs  great  provocation  was  given.  Now  all  this  was  executed  with 
great  feverity  and  contempt.  Thofe,  who  had  flood  up  for  the 
King  during  the  debates  about  the  Exclufion,  were  now  turned 
out  with  difgrace:  And  thofe  who  had  appeared  moft  violently 
againft  him  were  put  in  the  Magiftracy,  who  took  liberties  now- 
in  their  turn  to  infult  their  neighbours.  All  this  turned  upon 
the  King,  who  was  fo  given  up  to  the  humours  of  his  Priefts, 
that  he  facrificed  both  his  honour  and  gratitude  as  they  dic- 
tated. The  new  men,  who  were  brought  in,  faw  this  too  vifi- 
bly  to  be  much  wrought  on  by  it. 

The  King  threw  off  his  old  party  in  too  outrageous  a man- 
ner ever  to  return  to  them  again.  But  he  was  much  furprifed 
to  find  that  the  new  Mayor  and  Aldermen  took  theTeft,  and  or- 
dered the  obfervation  of  Gunpowder-treafon  day  to  be  conti- 
nued. When  the  Sheriffs  came  according  to  cuftom  to  invite 
the  King  to  the  Lord  Mayor’s  feaft,  he  commanded  them  to 
go  and  invite  the  Nuntio } which  they  did.  And  he  went  upon 
the  invitation,  to  the  furprize  of  all  who  faw  it.  But  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  difowned  the  invitation  ,•  and  made  an  entry  of 
it  in  their  books,  that  the  Nuntio  came  without  their  know- 
ledge. This  the  King  took  very  ill.  And  upon  it  he  faid,  he 
faw  the  Diffenters  were  an  ill  natured  fort  of  people,  that  could 
not  be  gained.  The  King  fignified  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  that 
he  might  ufe  what  form  of  worfhip  he  liked  beft  in  Guildhall 
Chapel.  The  defign  in  this  was  to  engage  the  Diffenters  to 
make  the  firft  change  from  the  eftablifhed  worfhip:  And,  if  a 
Prefhyterian  Mayor  fhould  do  this  in  one  year,  a Popifh  Mayor 
might  do  it  in  another.  But  the  Mayor  put  the  decifion  of 
this  upon  perfons  againft  whom  the  Court  could  have  no  ex- 
ception. He  fent  to  thofe,  to  whom  the  governing  of  the  Dio- 
cele  of  London  was  committed  during  the  fufpenfion,  and  afked 
their  opinion  in  it;  which  they  could  not  but  give  in  behalf 
of  the  eftablifhed  worfhip:  And  they  added,  that  the  chang- 
ing it  was  againft  law.  So  this  project  mifcarried:  AndtheMayor, 
tho5  he  went  fometimes  to  the  meetings  of  the  Diffenters,  yet 
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he  came  often  to  Church,  and  behaved  himfelf  moli  decently  1687 
than  was  expected  of  him.  ' 

This  change  in  the  City  not  fucceeding  as  the  Court  had 
expefted,  did  not  difcourage  them  from  appointing  a Committee 
to  examine  the  Magiftracy  in  the  other  Cities,  and  to  put  in  or 
Out  as  they  faw  caufe  for  it.  Sririre  were  patting  tile  Nation 
in  hope,  that  the  old  Charters  \Veie  io  be  reftored.  But  the 
King  Was  fo  far  from  that,  that  hfe  was  making  every  day  a 
very  arbitrary  ufe  of  the  power  6f  changing  the  Magiftracy, 
that  was  referred  in  the  new  Chapters.  There  Regulators,  wh6 
Were  fdt  mfcfft  part  Diffenters  gained  by  the  Court,  went  on  very 
boldly;  and  turned  men  out  upon  ivery  (lory  that  Was  made 
of  them  , and  put  fuch  men  in  their  room  as  they  cbhfided  in. 

And  in  thefe  they  took  their  meafuies  often  fo  haftily,  that  men 
Were  put  in  in  one  weelc,  and  rtirned  out  in  another. 

After  this  the  King  fent  orders  to  the  Lords  Lieutenants  ofOaeftiont 
the  Gottntres,  to  examine  the  Gentlemen  and  Freeholders  upon  Km®* 
three  queftions.  The  firfl  was,  whether,  in  Cafe  they1  (liould  be 
chofentoferve  in  Parliament,  they  Would  corifentto  repeal  the  pe- 
nal laws,  and  thofe  fortheTeffsi.  The  feCond  Was,  whether  they 
would' give  their  vote  for  choofing  fuch  men  as  would  engage  to 
do  that.  And  the  third  was,  whether  they  would  maintain  the  King’s 
declaration.  In  moll  of  the  COUnfies  the  Lords  Lieutenants  put 
thofe' queftions' ih  fo  eareiefs  a manner,  that  it  was  plain  they  did 
not  defire  they  fhould  be  anfWered  in  the  affirmative.  Some  went 
further,  and  declared  themfelves  againfl  them.  And  a feW  of  the 
more  refolute  refufed  to  put  them.  Theyfaid,  this  was  the  preli- 
miting, and  the  packing  of  a Parliament,  which  in  its  nature  was 
to  be  free,  and  under  no  previous  engagement.  Many  Counties 
anfwered  Very  boldly  in  the  negative : Arid  Others  refufed  to  give 
any  anfwer,  which  was  underftood  to  be  equivalent  to  a negative. 

The  Mayor  and  mofti  of  the  new  Aldermen  of  L.ondon  refufed 
to  anfwer.  Upon  this  many  Were  turned  oUt  of  all  Commif- 
fions: 

This,  as  all  the  other  artifices  of  the  Priefti,  had  an  effect 
quite  contrary  to  what  they  promifed  themfelves  from  it;  For 
thofe  who  had  refolved  to  oppofe  the  Court  were  more  en- 
couraged than  ever,  by  the  dilcovery'  now  made  of  the  fenfe  of 
the  whole  Nation  in  thofe  matters.  Yet  fuch  care  was  taken 
in  naming  the  Sheriffs  and  Mayors  that  were  appointed  for  the 
next  year,  that  it  was  believed  thac  the  King  was  refolved  to 
hold' a Parliament  within  that  time,  and  to  have  fuch  a Houle 
of  Commons  returned,  whether  regularly  chofcn,  or  not,  3 4 
ftiould  ferve  his  ends. 
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1687  It  was  concluded,  that  the  King  would  make  ufe  both  of  his 
power  and  of  his  troops,  either  to  force  eledtions,  or  to  put 
the  Parliament  under  a force  when  it  fhould  meet:  For  it  was 
fo  pofitively  faid,  that  the  King  would  carry  his  point , and 
there  was  fo  little  appearance  of  his  being  able  to  do  it  in  a 
fair  and  regular  way,  that  it  was  generally  believed,  fome  very 
defperate  refolution  was  now  taken  up.  His  Minifters  were  now 
fo  deeply  engaged  in  illegal  things,  that  they  were  very  uneafy, 
and  were  endeavouring  either  to  carry  on  his  defigns  with  fuc- 
cefs,  fo  as  to  get  all  fettled  in  a body  that  fhould  carry  the 
face  and  appearance  of  a Parliament,  or  at  leaf!  to  bring  him 
to  let  all  fall,  and  to  come  into  terms  of  agreement  with  his 
people;  in  which  cafe,  they  reckoned,  one  article  would  be  an 
indemnity  for  all  that  had  been  done. 

The  King  was  every  day  faying,  that  he  was  King,  and  he 
would  be  obeyed,  and  would  make  thofe  who  oppofed  him  feel 
that  he  was  their  King:  And  he  had  both  Priefts  and  flatterers 
about  him,  that  were  ftill  pufhing  him  forward.  All  men  grew 
melancholly  with  this  fad  profpedt.  The  hope  of  the  true  Protef* 
tants  was  in  the  King’s  two  daughters,-  chiefly  on  the  eldeft,  who 
was  out  of  his  reach,  and  was  known  to  be  well  inftrudted,  and 
very  zealous  in  matters  of  religion.  The  Princefs  Anne  was 
ftill  very  ftedfaft  and  regular  in  her  devotions,  and  was  very 
exemplary  in  the  courfe  of  her  life.  But,  as  care  had  been  taken 
to  put  very  ordinary  Divines  about  her  for  her  Chaplains,  fo 
fhe  had  never  purfued  any  ftudy  in  thofe  points  with  much  ap- 
plication. And,  all  her  Court  being  put  about  her  by  the  King 
and  Queen,  fhe  was  befet  with  fpies.  It  was  therefore  much 
apprehended,  that  fhe  would  be  ftrongly  alfaulted,  when  all 
other  defigns  fhould  fo  far  fucceed  as  to  make  that  feafonable. 

In  the  mean  while  fhe  was  let  alone  by  the  King,  who  was  in- 
deed a very  kind  and  indulgent  Father  to  her.  Now  he  re- 
The  King  folved  to  make  his  firft  attack  on  the  Princefs  of  Orange.  D'Al- 
Princcfs  of  beville  went  over  to  England  in  the  fummer,  and  did  not  come 
bou”rciigi-  ^ack  before  t^le  twenty  fourth  of  December , Chrijlmas  Eve.  And 
on.  then  he  gave  the  Princefs  a letter  from  the  King,  bearing  date 
the  fourth  of  November . He  was  to  carry  this  letter:  And  his 
difpatches  being  put  off  longer  than  was  intended,  that  made 
this  letter  came  fo  late  to  her. 

The  King  took  the  rife  of  his  letter  from  a queftion  fhe  had 
put  to  D'Albevilley  defiring  to  know  what  were  the  grounds  upon 
w hich  the  King  himfelf  had  changed  his  religion.  The  King  told 
her,  he  was  bred  up  in  the  do&rine  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  Dr.  Stewart , whom  the  King  his  father  had  put  about  him ; 
in  which  he  was  fo  zealous,  that  when  he  perceived  the  Queen 
f his  • 
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his  Mother  had  a defign  upon  the  Duke  of  Glocejier , tho5  he  1687 
preferved  ftill  the  refpe&  that  he  owed  her,  yet  he  took  care 
to  prevent  it.  All  the  while  that  he  was  beyond  fea,  no  Ca- 
tholick,  but  one  Nun,  had  ever  fpoken  one  word  to  perfuade 
him  to  change  his  religion  : And  he  continued  for  the  mod 
part  of  that  time  firm  to  the  do&rine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  did  not  then  mind  thofe  matters  much:  And,  as  all 
young  people  are  apt  to  do,  he  thought  it  a point  of  honour 
not  to  change  his  religion.  The  firft  thing  that  raifed  fcru- 
pies  in  him  was,  the  great  devotion  that  he  had  obferved  among 
Catholicks:  He  faw  they  had  great  helps  for  it:  They  had 
their  Churches  better  adorned,  and  did  greater  a<5ts  of  charity, 
than  he  had  ever  feen  among  Proteftants.  He  alfo  obferved, 
that  many  of  them  changed  their  courfe  of  life,  and  became 
good  Chriftians,  even  tho’  they  continued  to  live  ftill  in  the 
world.  This  made  him  firft  begin  to  examine  both  religions. 

He  could  fee  nothing  in  the  three  reigns  in  which  religion  was 
changed  in  England , to  incline  him  to  believe  that  they  who 
did  it  were  fent  of  God.  He  read  the  hiitory  of  that  time,  as 
it  was  writ  in  the  Chronicle.  He  read  both  Dr.  Heylin , and 
Hooker's  preface  to  his  Ecclefiaftical  Policy,  which  confirmed 
him  in  the  fame  opinion.  He  faw  clearly,  that  Chrift  had  left 
an  infallibility  in  his  Church,  againft  which  the  gates  of  Hell 
cannot  prevail:  And  it  appeared  that  this  was  lodged  with  St. 

Peter  from  our  Saviour's  words  to  him,  St.  Mat . xvi.  ver.  18. 

Upon  this  the  certainty  of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  of  Chrifti- 
anity  it  felf,  was  founded.  The  Apoftles  acknowledged  this  to 
be  in  St.  Peter , Atts  xv.  when  they  faid,  It  feemed  good  to  the 
Holy  Ghofi  and  to  us.  It  was  the  authority  of  the  Church  that 
declared  the  Scriptures  to  be  Canonical:  And  certainly  they  who 
declared  them  could  only  interpret  them : And  where-ever  this 
infallibility  was,  there  muft  be  a clear  fucceflion.  The  point  of 
the  infallibility  being  once  fettled,  all  other  controverfies  muft 
needs  fall.  Now  the  Roman  Church  was  the  only  Church  that 
either  has  infallibility,  or  that  pretended  to  it.  And  they  who 
threw  off  this  authority  did  open  a door  to  Atheifm  and  Infi- 
delity, and  took  people  off  from  true  devotion,  and  fet  even 
Chriftianity  it  felf  loofe  to  all  that  would  queftion  it,  and  to 
Socinians  and  Latitudinarians  who  doubted  of  every  thing.  He 
had  difeourfed  of  thefe  things  with  fome  Divines  of  the  Church 
of  England ; but  had  received  no  fatisfa&ion  from  them.  The 
Chriftian  Religion  gained  its  credit  by  the  miracles  which  the 
Apoftles  wrought,  and  by  the  holy  lives  and  fufferings  of  the 
Martyrs,  whole  blood  was  the  feed  of  the  Church.  Whereas 
Luther  and  Calvin , and  thole  who  had  fet  up  the  Church  of 
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1687  E.ngland,  had  their  heads  fuller  of  temporal  matters  than  of  fpi- 
ritual,  and  had  let  the  world  loofe  to  great  diforders.  Snbmif- 
fion  was  neceffary  to  the  peace  of  the  Church:  And  when  every 
man  will  expound  the  Scriptures,  this  makes  way  to  all  fe<St$, 
who  pretend  to  build  upon  it.  It  was  alfo  plain,  that  the  Church 
of  England  did  not  pretend  to  infallibility*:  Yet  fhe  a<5tcd  as  if 
fhe  did  : For  ever  fince  the  Reformation  fhe  had  perfect- 

ed thofe  who  differed  from  her,  Diffenters  as  well  as  Papifts, 
more  than  was  generally  known.  And  he  could  not  fee  why 
Diffenters  might  not  feparate  from  the  Church  of  England , as 
well  as  fhe  had  done  from  the  Church  of  Rome . Nor  could 
the  Church  of  England  feparate  her  felf  from  the  Catholick 
Church , any  more  than  a County  of  England  could  feparate 
it  felf  from  the  reft  of  the  Kingdom.  This,  he  faid,  was  all 
that  his  leifure  allowed  him  to  write.  But  he  thought  that  thefe 
things,  together  with  the  King  his  brother’s  papers,  and  the 
Duchefs’s  papers , might  ferve,  if  not  to  juftify  the  Catholick 
Religion  to  an  unbiafled  judgment,  yet  at  leaft  to  create  a fa- 
vourable opinion  of  it. 

I read  this  letter  in  the  original:  For  the  Prince  fent  it  to 
me  together  with  the  Princefs’s  anfwer,  but  with  a charge  not 
to  take  a copy  of  either,  but  to  read  them  over  as  often  as  I 
pleafed  j which  I did  till  I had  fixed  both  pretty  well  in  my  me- 
mory. And,  as  foon  as  I had  fent  them  back,  I fat  down  im- 
mediately to  write  ©nt  all  that  I remembred,  which  the  Princefs 
owned  to  me  afterwards  , when  fhe  read  the  abftra&s  I 
made,  were  punctual  almoft  to  a tittle.  It  was  eafy  for  me 
to  believe  that  this  letter  was  all  the  King’s  enditing  $ for 
I had  heard  it  almoft  in  the  very  fame  words  from  his  own 
mouth.  The  letter  was  writ  very  decently,  and  concluded  very 
modeftly.  The  Princefs  received  this  letter,  as  was  told  me, 
on  the  twenty  fourth  of  December  at  night.  Next  day  being 
Chrijlmas  day,  fhe  received  the  Sacrament,  and  was  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  day  in  publick  devotions:  Yet  fhe  found 
time  to  draw  firft  an  anfwer,  and  then  to  write  it  out  fair:  And 
fhe  fent  it  by  the  poft  on  the  twenty  fixth  of  December.  Her 
draught,  which  the  Prince  fent  me,  was  very  little  blotted  or 
altered.  It  was  long,  about  two  fheets  of  paper:  For  as  an  an- 
fwer runs  generally  out  into  more  length  than  the  paper  that  is  to 
be  anfwered,  fo  the  ftrains  of  refpeft,  with  which  her  letter  was 
full,  drew  it  out  to  a greater  length. 

Which  (he  She  began  with  anfwering  another  letter  that  fhe  had  received 

anfwered  the  p0ft . jn  which  the  King  had  made  an  excufe  for  fail- 
ing to  write  the  former  poft  day.  She  was  very  fenfible  of  the 
happinefs  of  hearing  fo  conftantly  from  him:  For  no  difference 
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in  religion  could  hinder  her  from  defiring  both  his  blefling  and  1687 
his  prayers,  tho*  fhe  was  ever  fo  far  from  him.  As  for  the 
paper  that  M.  Albeville  delivered  her,  he  told  her,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  would  not  be  offended,  if  fhe  wrote  her  thoughts  freely  to 
him  upon  it. 

She  hoped,  he  would  not  look  on  that  as  want  of  refped  in 
her.  She  was  far  from  flicking  to  the  religion  in  which  fhe 
was  bred  out  of  a point  of  honour,-  for  fhe  had  taken  much 
pains  to  be  fettled  in  it  upon  better  grounds.  Thofe  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  had  inftru&ed  her,  had  freely  laid  be- 
fore her  that  which  was  good  in  the  Romifh  Religion, -that  fo, 
feeing  the  good  and  the  bad  of  both,  fhe  might  judge  impar- 
tially j according  to  theApoftle’s  rule  of  proving  all  things , and 
holding  fafi  that  which  was  good.  Tho’  fhe  had  come  young 
out  of  England,  yet  fhe  had  not  left  behind  her  either  the  de- 
fire of  being  well  informed,  or  the  means  for  it.  She  had  fur- 
nifhed  her  lelf  with  books,  and  had  thofe  about  her  who  might 
clear  any  doubts  to  her.  She  faw  clearly  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  fhe  mnft  work  her  own  faivation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  that  fhe  mufl  not  believe  by  the  faith  of  another,  but  ac- 
cording as  things  appeared  to  her  felf.  It  ought  to  be  no  pre- 
judice againfl  the  Reformation,  if  many  of  thofe  who  profeffed 
it  led  ill  lives.  If  any  of  them  lived  ill,  none  of  the  princi- 
ples of  their  religion  allowed  them  in  it.  Many  of  them  led 
good  lives,  and  more  might  do  it  by  the  grace  of  God.  But 
there  were  many  devotions  in  the  Church  of  Rome , on  which 
the  Reformed  could  fet  no  value. 

She  acknowledged,  that,  if  there  was  an  infallibility  in  the 
Church,  all  other  controverfies  muft  fall  to  the  ground.  But 
file  could  never  yet  be  informed  where  that  infallibility  was 
lodged : Whether  in  the  Pope  alone,  or  in  a General  Council, 
or  in  both.  And  fhe  defired  to  know  in  whom  the  infallibility 
refled,  when  there  were  two  or  three  Popes  at  a time,  a&ing 
one  againfl  another,  with  the  affiflance  of  Councils,  which  they 
called  General:  And  at  leaft  the  fucceffion  was  then  much  dis- 
ordered. As  for  the  authority  that  is  pretended  to  have  been 
given  to  St.  Peter  over  the  reft,  that  place  which  was  chiefly  alledg- 
ed  for  it  was  otherwife  interpreted  by  thofe  of  the  Church  of 
England , as  importing  only  the  confirmation  of  him  in  the  of- 
fice of  an  Apoflle,  when  in  anfwer  to  that  queftion,  Simon,  fon 
of  Jonas,  lovefi  thou  me,  he  had  by  a triple  confeffion  wafhed  off 
his  triple  denial.  The  words  that  the  King  had  cited  were 
fpoken  to  the  other  Apoftles,  as  well  as  to  him.  It  was  agreed 
by  all,  that  the  Apoftles  were  infallible,  who  were  guided  by 
God’s  holy  Spirit.  But  that  gift,  as  well  as  many  others,  had 
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1687  cea fed  long  ago.  Yet  in  that  St.  Peter  had  no  authority  over 
the  other  Apoftles:  Otherwife  St.  Paul  underftood  our  Saviour’s 
words  ill,  who  withflood  him  to  his  face , becaufe  he  was  to  be 
blamed . And  if  St.  Peter  himfelf  could  not  maintain  that  autho- 
rity, (he  could  not  fee  how  it  could  be  given  to  his  fucceffors, 
whofe  bad  lives  agreed  ill  with  his  doctrine. 

Nor  did  (he  fee,  why  the  ill  ufe  that  fome  made  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ought  to  deprive  others  of  them.  It  is  true,  all  fe<5ts  made 
ufe  of  them,  and  find  fomewhat  in  them  that  they  draw  in  to 
fupport  their  opinions:  Yet  for  all  this  our  Saviour  faid  to  the 
Jews,  fearch  the  Scriptures ,*  and  St.  Paul  ordered  his  epiftles  to 
be  read  to  all  the  Saints  in  the  Churches  ,♦  and  he  fays  in  one 
place,  l write  as  to  wifemen , judge  what  1 fay.  And  if  they 
might  judge  an  Apoftle,  much  more  any  other  teacher.  Un- 
der the  law  of  Mofes , the  Old  Teftament  was  to  be  read,  not 
only  in  the  hearing  of  the  Scribes  and  the  Doctors  of  the  law. 
but  likewife  in  the  hearing  of  the  women  and  children.  And 
fince  God  had  made  us  reafonable  creatures,  it  feemed  neceffary 
to  employ  our  reafons  chiefly  in  the  matters  of  the  greateft  con- 
cern. Tho*  faith  was  above  our  reafon,  yet  it  propofed  nothing  to 
us  that  was  contradictory  to  it.  Every  one  ought  to  fatisfy 
himfelf  in  thefe  things:  As  our  Saviour  convinced  Thomas , by 
making  him  to  thruft  his  own  hand  into  the  print  of  the  nails 
not  leaving  him  to  the  teftimony  of  the  other  Apoftles,  who. 
were  already  convinced.  She  was  confident,  that,  if  the  King 
would  hear  many  of  his  own  fubjeCts,  they  would  fully  fatisfy 
him  as  to  all  thofe  prejudices,  that  he  had  at  the  Reformation  • 
in  which  nothing  was  aCted  tumultuoufly,  but  all  was  done  ac- 
cording to  law.  The  defign  of  it  was  only,  to  feparate  from 

the  Roman  Church,  in  fo  far  as  it  had  feparated  from  the  pri- 

mitive Church:  In  which  they  had  brought  things  to  as  great 
a degree  of  perfection,  as  thofe  corrupt  ages  were  capable  of. 
She  did  not  fee,  how  the  Church  of  England  could  be  blamed 
for  the  perfecution  of  the  Diffenters:  For  the  laws  made  againft 
them  were  made  by  the  State,  and  not  by  the  Church  : And  they 
were  made  for  crimes  againft  the  State.  Their  enemies  had 

taken  great  care  to  foment  the  divifion,  in  which  they  had  been 

but  too  (uccelsful.  But,  if  he  would  reflect  on  the  grounds  up- 
on which  the  Church  of  England  had  feparated  from  the  Church 
of  Rome , he  would  find  them  to  be  of  a very  different  nature 
from  thofe  for  which  the  Diffenters  had  left  it. 

Thus,  (lie  concluded,  lhe  gave  him  the  trouble  of  a long 
account  of  the  grounds  upon  which  (lie  was  perfuaded  of  the 
truth  of  her  religion:  In  which  (he  was  fo  fully  fatisfied,  that 
(he  tiufted  by  the  grace  of  God  that  (he  (hould  (pend  the  reft 
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of  her  days  in  it:  And  (he  was  fo  well  allured  of  the  truth  of  1687 
our  Saviour’s  words,  that  (he  was  confident  the  gates  of  hell  Ihould 
not  prevail  againft  it,  but  that  he  would  be  with  it  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  All  ended  thus,  that  the  religion  which  lhe  pro- 
filed taught  her  her  duty  to  him , fo  that  Hie  Ihould  ever  be 
his  moll  obedient  daughter  and  fervant. 

To  this  the  next  return  of  the  poll  brought  an  anfwer  from  the 
King,  which  I faw  not.  But  the  account  that  was  fent  me  of 
it  was:  The  King  took  notice  of  the  great  progrefs  he  faw  the 
Princefs  had  made  in  her  enquiries  after  thofe  matters:  The 
King’s  bufinefs  did  not  allow  him  the  time  that  was  necelfary 
to  enter  into  the  detail  of  her  letter:  He  defired,  file  would 
lead  thofe  books  that  he  had  mentioned  to  her  in  his  former 
letters,  and  fome  others  that  he  intended  to  fend  her:  And, 
if  fhe  defired  to  be  more  fully  fatisfied,  he  propofed  to  her  to 
difeourfe  about  them  with  F.  Morgan , an  Eng/ijh  Jefuit  then  at 
the  Hague. 

I have  fet  down  very  minutely  every  particular  that  was  in  Reasons 
thofe  letters,  and  very  near  in  the  fame  words.  It  rnuft™js'hcfcJct' 
be  confelfed , that  perfons  of  this  Quality  feldom  enter  into 
fuch  a difculfion.  The  King’s  letter  contained  alludied  account 
of  the  change  of  his  religion , which  he  had  repeated  often  : 

And  it  was  perhaps  prepared  for  him  by  fome  others.  There 
were  fome  things  in  it,  which,  if  he  had  made  a little  more  re- 
flection on  them , it  may  be  fuppofed  he  would  not  have 
mentioned.  The  courfe  of  his  own  life  was  not  fo  drift,  as 
to  make  it  likely  that  the  good  lives  of  fome  Papills  had  made 
fuch  impreflions  upon  him.  The  eafy  abfolutions  that  are  grant- 
ed in  that  Church  are  a much  jufter  prejudice  in  this  refpeft 
againft  it,  than  the  good  lives  of  a few  can  be  fuppofed  to  be 
an  argument  for  it.  The  adorning  their  Churches,  was  a re- 
flection that  did  no  great  honour  to  him  that  made  it.  The 
Icverities  ufed  by  the  Church  of  F.ngland  againft  the  DilTenters 
were  urged  with  a very  ill  grace  by  one  of  the  Church  of  Rome , 
that  has  delighted  her  felf  fo  often  by  being,  as  it  were,  bathed 
with  the  blood  of  thofe  they  call  hereticks:  And,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  refpeCt  that  a daughter  paid  her  father,  here  greater 
advantages  might  have  been  taken.  I had  a high  opinion  of 
the  Princefs’s  good  underftanding , and  of  her  knowledge  in 
thofe  matters,  before  I faw  this  letter:  But  this  furprized  me. 

It  gave  me  an  aftonilhing  joy,  to  fee  fo  young  a perlon  all  of  . 
the  fudden,  without  conlulting  any  one  perfon,  to  be  able  to 
write  fo  folid  and  learned  a letter,  in  which  fhe  mixed  with  the 
refpeft  that  (he  paid  a father  fo  great  a firmnefs,  that  by  it  (he 
cut  off  all  further  treaty.  And  her  repulfing  the  attack,  that  the 
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King  made  upon  her,  with  fo  much  refolution  and  force,  did  let 
the  Popifh  party  fee,  that  (he  underftood  her  religion  as  well  as 
(he  loved  it. 

But  now  I muft  fay  fomewhat  of  my  felf:  After  I had  ftaid 
-a  year  in  Holland , I heard  from  many  hands,  that  the  King 
Teemed  to  forget  his  own  greatnefs  when  he  fpoke  of  me,  which 
he  took  occafion  to  do  very  often.  I had  publifhed  Tome  ac- 
count of  the  ftiort  Tour  I had  made  in  feveral  letters,-  in  which 
my  chief  defign  was  to  expofc  both  Popery  and  Tyranny.  The 
book  was  well  received,  and  was  much  read : And  it  raifed  the 
King’s  difpleafure  very  high. 

My  continuing  at  the  Hague  made  him  conclude,  that  I was 
managing  defigns  againft  him.  And  Tome  papers  in  fingle  Iheets 
came  out,  reflecting  on  the  proceedings  of  England,  which  Teem- 
ed to  have  a confiderable  effeCt  on  thofe  who  read  them.  Thefe 
were  printed  in  Holland:  And  many  copies  of  them  were  Tent 
into  all  the  parts  of  England.  All  which  inflamed  the  King  the 
more  againft  me  , for  he  believed  they  were  writ  by  me,  as  indeed 
moft  of  them  were.  But  that  which  gave  the  crifis  to  the  King’s 
anger  was,  that  he  heard  I was  to  be  married  to  a confidera- 
ble fortune  at  the  Hague.  So  a projeCt  was  formed  to  break 
this,  by  charging  me  with  high  treafon  for  correfponding  with 
Lord  Agile , and  for  converfing  with  Tome  that  were  outlawed 
for  high  treafon. 

The  King  ordered  a letter  to  be  writ  in  his  name  to  his  Ad- 
vocate in  Scotland  to  profecute  me  for  Tome  probable  thing  or 
other,-  which  was  intended  only  to  make  a noife,  not  doubt- 
ing but  this  would  break  the  intended  marriage.  A (hip  com- 
ing from  Scotland  the  day  in  which  this  profecution  was  or- 
dered, that  had  a quick  paflage,  brought  me  the  firft  news  of 
it,  long  before  it  was  Tent  to  D' Albeville.  So  I petitioned  the 
States,  who  were  then  fitting,  to  be  naturalized  in  order  to  my 
intended  marriage.  And  this  paft  in  ccurfe,  without  the  leaft 
difficulty  i which  perhaps  might  have  been  made,  if  this  pro- 
fecution, now  begun  in  Scotland , had  been  known.  Now  1 was 
legally  under  the  protection  of  the  States  of  Holland.  Yet  I 
writ  a Tull  juftification  of  my  Telf,  as  to  all  particulars  laid  to 
my  charge,  in  Tome  letters  that  I Tent  to  the  Earl  of  Middleton . 
But  in  one  of  thefe  I Taid,  that,  being  now  naturalized  in  Holland^ 
my  allegiance  was,  during  my  ftay  in  thefe  parts,  transferred 
• from  his  Majefty  to  the  States.  1 alfo  Taid  in  another  letter, 
that,  if  upon  my  norr-appearance  a Tentence  fhould  pafs  againft 
me,  I might  be  perhaps  forced  to  juftify  my  Telf,  and  to  give 
. an  account  of  the  {hare  that  I had  in  affairs  thefe  twenty  years 
paft : In  which  I might  be  led  to  mention  Tome  things,  that  I 
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was  afraid  would  difpleafe  the  King:  And  therefore  I fhould  be 
forry,  if  I were  driven  to  it. 

Now  the  Court  thought  they  had  fomewhat  againft  me:  For 
they  knew  they  had  nothing  before.  So  the  firft  citation  was 
let  fall,  and  a new  one  was  ordered  on  thefe  two  accounts.  I 
was  pretended  to  be  high  treafon , to  fay  my  allegiance  was 
now  transferred:  And  it  was  fet  forth,  as  a high  indignity  to 
the  King,  to  threaten  him  with  writing  a hiftory  of  the  trans- 
actions part  thefe  laft  twenty  years.  The  firft  of  thefe  ftruck 
at  a great  point,  which  was  a part  of  the  law  of  Nations.  Every 
man  that  was  naturalized  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Prince  or  State  that  naturalized  him.  And,  fince  no  man  can 
fervc  two  matters,  or  be  under  a double  allegiance,  it  is  certain, 
that  there  mull  be  a transfer  of  allegiance,  at  leaft  during  the 
ftay  in  the  country  where  one  is  fo  naturalized. 

This  matter  was  kept  up  againft  me  for  fome  time,  the  Court 
delaying  proceeding  to  any  fentence  for  feveral  months.  Ac 
laft  a fentence  of  outlawry  was  given:  And  upon  that  Albe- 
ville  laid,  that,  if  the  States  would  not  deliver  me  up,  he  would 
find  fuch  inftruments  as  Ihould  feize  on  me,  and  carry  me  away 
forcibly.  The  methods  he  named  of  doing  this  were  very  ri- 
diculous. And  he  fpoke  of  it  to  fo  many  perfons,  that  I be- 
lieve his  defign  was  rather  to  frighten  me,  than  that  he  could 
think  to  effeft  them.  Many  overtures  were  made  to  fome  of 
my  friends  in  London , not  only  to  let  this  profecution  fall,  but 
to  promote  me,  if  1 would  make  my  felf  capable  of  it.  1 en- 
tertained none  of  thefe.  I had  many  ftories  brought  me  of  the 
difcourfes  among  fome  of  the  brutal  Irijh , then  in  the  Dutch 
fervice.  But,  I thank  God,  I was  not  moved  with  them.  I re- 
folved  to  go  on,  and  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  do  what  fervice 
I could  to  the  publick,  and  to  my  Country:  And  refigned  my 
felf  up  entirely  to  that  Providence,  that  had  watched  over  me 
to  that  time  with  an  indulgent  care,  and  had  made  all  the  de- 
figns  of  my  enemies  againft  me  turn  to  my  great  advantage. 

I come  now  to  the  year  a<J28,  which  proved  memorable,  and  rd88 
produced  an  extraordinary  and  unheard-of  Revolution.  The  year  °r'^/ 
in  this  Century  made  all  people  reflect  on  the  fame  year  in  the 
former  Century,  in  which  the  power  of  Spain  received  fo  great 
a check,  that  the  decline  of  that  Monarchy  began  then;  and 
England  was  faved  from  an  invafion,  that,  if  it  had  lucceeded 
as  happily  as  it  was  well  laid,  muft  haveended  in  the  abfolutecon- 
queft  and  utter  ruin  of  the  Nation.  Our  books  are  fo  full  of 
all  that  related  to  that  Armada,  boafted  to  be  invincible,  that  I 
need  add  no  more  of  fo  known  and  fo  remarkable  a piece  ot 
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our  hiftory.  A new  eighty  eight  raifed  new  expectations,  in  which  the 
furprifing  events  did  far  exceed  all  that  could  have  been  looked  for. 

I begin  the  year  with  Albevtlle's  negotiation  after  his  com- 
ing to  the  Hague.  He  had  before  his  going  over  given  in  a 
threatning  memorial  upon  the  bufinefs  of  Bantam,  that  look- 
ed like  a prelude  of  a declaration  of  war,-  for  he  demanded 
a prefent  anfwer,  fince  the  King  could  no  longer  bear  the  in- 
juftice  done  him  in  that  matter,  which  was  fet  forth  in  very 
high  words.  He  fent  this  memorial  to  be  printed  at  Amfter- 
dam , before  he  had  communicated  it  to  the  States.  The 
chief  effeCt  that  this  had  was , that  the  Actions  of  the  Com- 
pany did  fink  for  fome  days.  But  they  rofe  foon  again:  And  by 
this  it  was  faid,  that  Albevtlle  himfelf  made  the  greatefl  gain. 
The  Eafi-Indta  fleet  was  then  expected  home  every  day.  So 
the  Merchants,  who  remembred  well  the  bufinefs  of  the  Smtrna 
fleet  in  the  year  feventy  two,  did  apprehend  that  the  King 
had  fent  a fleet  to  intercept  them,  and  that  this  memorial  was 
intended  only  to  prepare  an  apology  for  that  breach,  when  it 
fhould  happen:  But  nothing  of  that  fort  followed  upon  it.  The 
States  did  anfwer  this  memorial  with  another,  that  was  firm, 
but  more  decently  exprefTed:  By  their  lafl  treaty  with  England 
it  was  provided,  that,  in  cafe  any  difputes  fhould  arife  between 
the  Merchants  of  either  fide,  Commiflioners  fhould  be  named 
of  both  fides  to  hear  and  judge  the  matter:  The  King  had  not 
yet  named  any  of  his  fide:  So  that  the  delay  lay  at  his  door: 
They  were  therefore  amazed  to  receive  a memorial  in  fo  high 
a drain,  fince  they  had  done  all  that  by  the  treaty  was  incum- 
bent on  them.  Albevtlle  after  this  gave  in  another  memori- 
al, in  which  he  defired  them  to  fend  over  Commiflioners  for  end- 
ing that  difpute.  But,  tho5  this  was  a great  fall  from  the  height 
in  which  the  former  memorial  was  conceived,  yet  in  this  the 
thing  was  fo  ill  apprehended,  that  the  Dutch  had  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  King’s  Miniflers  did  not  know  the  treaty,  or  were 
not  at  leifure  to  read  it:  For,  according  to  the  treaty,  and  the 
prefent  pofture  of  that  bufinefs,  the  King  was  obliged  to  fend 
over  Commiflioners  to  the  Hague  to  judge  of  that  affair.  When 
this  memorial  was  anfwered,  and  the  treaty  was  examined,  the 
matter  was  let  fall. 

Albei'ille' s next  negotiation  related  to  my  felf.  I had  print- 
ed a paper  in  juftification  of  my  felf,  together  with  my  letters 
to  the  Earl  of  Middleton.  And  he  in  a memorial  complained 
of  two  paflages  in  that  paper.  One  was,  that  I faid  it  was  yet 
too  early  to  perfecute  men  for  religion,  and  therefore  crimes 
againfl  the  State  were  pretended  by  my  enemies:  This,  he  faid, 
did  infinuate,  that  the  King  did  in  time  intend  to  perfecute 
i for 
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for  religion.  The  other  was,  that  I had  put  in  it  an  intima-  1688 
tion,  that  I was  in  danger  by  fome  of  the  Ir'tjh  Papifts.  This, 
he  faid,  was  a reflection  on  the  King,  who  hated  all  fuch  prac- 
tices. And  to  this  he  added,  that  by  the  laws  of  England  all 
the  King’s  fubje&s  were  bound  to  feize  on  any  perfon  that  was 
condemned  in  his  Courts,  in  what  manner  foever  they  could : 

And  therefore  he  defired,  that  both  I and  the  printer  of  that 
paper  might  be  punilhed.  But  now  upon  his  return  to  the  Hague , 

1 being  outlawed  by  that  time,  he  demanded,  that,  in  purfu- 
ance  of  an  article  of  the  treaty  that  related  to  rebels  or  fugi- 
tives, I might  be  banilhed  the  Provinces.  And  to  this  he  craved 
once  and  again  a fpeedy  anfwer. 

1 was  called  before  the  Deputies  of  the  States  of  Holland,  that 
1 might  anfwer  the  two  memorials  that  lay  before  them  relat- 
ing to  my  felf.  I obferved  the  difference  between  them.  The  one 
defired,  that  the  States  would  punifh  me,  which  did  acknow- 
ledge me  to  be  their  fubjeft.  The  other,  in  contradiction  to 
that,  laid  claim  to  me  as  the  King’s  rebel.  As  to  the  parti- 
culars complained  of,  I had  made  no  reflection  on  the  King,- 
but  to  the  contrary.  I faid,  my  enemies  found  it  was  not  yet 
time  to  perfecute  for  religion.  This  inlinuated,  that  the  King 
could  not  be  brought  to  it.  And  no  perfon  could  be  offended 
with  this,  but  he  who  thought  it  was  now  not  too  early  to  per- 
fecute. As  to  that  of  the  danger  in  which  I apprehended  my 
felf  to  be  in,  I had  now  more  reafon  than  before  to  complain 
of  it,  fince  the  Envoy  had  fo  publickly  affirmed,  that  every  one 
of  the  King’s  fubjeCts  might  feize  on  any  one  that  was  con- 
demned, in  what  manner  ioever  they  could,  which  was  either 
dead  or  alive.  I was  now  the  fubjcCt  of  the  States  of  Holland, 
naturalized  in  order  to  a marriage  among  them , as  they  all 
knew:  And  therefore  I claimed  their  protection.  So,  if  I was 
charged  with  any  thing  that  was  not  according  to  law,  I fub- 
mitced  my  felf  to  their  juftice.  I Ihould  decline  no  trial,  nor 
the  utmoft  feverity,  if  I had  offended  in  any  thing.  As  for  the 
two  memorials  that  claimed  me  as  a fugitive  and  a rebel,  I could 
not  be  looked  on  as  a fugitive  from  Scotland.  It  was  now  four- 
teen years  fince  I had  left  that  Kingdom,  and  three  fince  I 
came  out  of  England  with  the  King’s  leave.  I had  lived  a year 
in  the  Hague  openly  ; and  nothing  was  laid  to  my  charge. 

As  for  the  fentence  that  was  pretended  to  be  paft  upon  me,  I 
could  fay  nothing  to  it,  till  I faw  a copy  of  it. 

The  States  were  fully  fatisfied  with  my  anfwers;  and  ordered  The  Statei 
a memorial  to  be  drawn  according  to  them.  They  alfo  or-“hr""'°te4 
dered  their  Embaffador  to  reprefent  to  the  King,  that  hehim-lo“>'- 
felf  knew  how  facred  a thing  naturalization  was.  The  faith  and 
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i<S8S  hononr  of  every  State  was  concerned  in  it.  I had  been  natu- 
ralized  upon  marrying  one  of  their  fubjedts , which  was  the 
jufteft  of  all  reafons.  If  the  King  had  any  thing  to  lay  to  my 
charge,  juftice  fhould  be  done  in  their  Courts.  The  King  took 
the  matter  very  ill;  and  faid,  it  was  an  affront  to  him,  and  a 
juft  caufe  of  war.  Yet,  after  much  paffion,  he  faid,  he  did  not 
intend  to  make  war  upon  it;  for  he  was  not  then  in  conditi- 
on to  do  it.  But  he  knew  there  were  defigns  againft  him,  to 
make  war  on  him,  againft  which  he  fhould  take  care  to  fecure 
himfelf:  And  he  fhould  be  on  his  guard.  The  EmbafTador 
alked  him,  of  whom  he  meant  that.  But  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  explain  himfelf  further.  He  ordered  a third  memorial  to 
be  put  in  againft  me,  in  which  the  article  of  the  treaty  was 
fee  forth  : But  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  anfwers  made  to 
that  by  the  States  : But  it  was  infilled  on,  that,  fince  the 
States  were  bound  not  to  give  fanftuary  to  fugitives  and  rebels, 
they  ought  not  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  fuch  judg- 
ments were  given,  but  were  bound  to  execute  the  treaty.  Up- 
on this  it  was  obferved,  that  the  words  in  treaties  ought  to  be 
explained  according  to  their  common  acceptation,  or  the  fenfe 
given  them  in  the  civil  law,  and  not  according  to  any  parti- 
cular forms  of  Courts,  where  for  non-appearance  a writ  of 
outlawry  or  rebellion  might  lie:  The  fenfe  of  the  word  Rebel  in 
common  ufe  was,  a man  that  had  born  arms,  or  had  plotted 
againft  his  Prince:  And  a fugitive  was  a man  that  fled  from  juftice. 
The  heat  with  which  the  King  feemed  inflamed  againft  me,  car- 
ried him  to  fay  and  do  many  things  that  were  very  little  to  his 
honour. 

Other  de-  1 bad  ad vertifements  fent  me  of  a further  progrefs  in  his  de- 

jjisns  againft fjgns  againft  me.  He  had  it  fuggefted  to  him,  that,  fince  a 
fentence  was  paft  againft  me  for  non-appearance,  and  the  State* 
refufed  to  deliver  me  up,  he  might  order  private  perfons 
to  execute  the  fentence  as  they  could:  And  it  was  writ  over 
very  politively,  that  yooo  /.  would  be  given  to  any  one  that 
fhould  murder  me.  A Gentleman  of  an  unblemifhed  reputati- 
on writ  me  word,  that  he  himfelf  by  accident  faw  an  order 
drawn  in  the  Secretaries  Office,  but  not  yet  figned,  for  3000/. 
to  a blank  perfon  that  was  to  feize  or  deftroy  me.  And  he  al- 
fo  affirmed,  that  Prince  George  had  heard  of  the  fame  thing, 
and  had  defired  the  perfon  to  whom  he  trufted  it  to  convoy 
the  notice  of  it  to  me:  And  my  author  was  employed  by  that 
perfon  to  fend  the  notice  to  me.  The  King  aiked  "Jefferies, 
what  he  might  do  againft  me  in  a private  way,  now  that  he, 
could  not  get  me  into  his  hands.  Jefferies  anfwered , he  did 
not  fee  how  the  King  could  do  any  more  than  he  had  done. 
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He  told  this  to  Mr.  Kirk  to  fend  it  to  me:  For  he  concluded,  1 <58 8 
the  King  was  refolved  to  proceed  to  extremities,  and  only  want- 
cd  the  opinion  of  a man  of  the  law  to  juftify  a more  violent 
method.  I had  fi>  many  different  advertifements  fent  me  of 
this,  that  I concluded  a whifper  of  fuch  a defign  might  have 
been  fet  about,  on  defign  to  frighten  me  into  fome  mean  fub- 
miflion,  or  into  filence  at  leaft.  But  it  had  no  other  effe&  on 
me,  but  that  I thought  it  fit  to  ftay  more  within  doors,  and  to 
ufe  a little  more  than  ordinary  caution.  I thank  God,  I was 
very  little  concerned  at  it.  1 refig  ned  up  my  life  very  freely 
to  God.  1 knew  my  own  innocence,  and  the  root  of  all  the 
malice  that  was  againft  me.  And  I never  pofTeffed  my  own  foul 
in  a more  perfeft  calm,  and  in  a clearer  cheerfulnefs  of  fpirit, 
than  I did  during  all  thofe  threatriings,  and  the  apprehenfions 
that  others  wxre  in  concerning  me. 

Soon  after  this  a letter  writ  by  Fagel  the  Penfioner  of  Hoi-  pcn(ioner 
land  was  printed:  Which  leads  me  to  look  back  a little  into^'* lct' 
a tranfa&ion  that  parted  the  former  year.  There  was  one  Stew- 
ard, a lawyer  of  Scotland , a man  of  great  parts,  and  of  as  great 
ambition.  He  had  given  over  the  pradtice  of  the  law,  becaufe 
all  that  were  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Scotland  were  required  to 
renounce  the  Covenant,  which  he  would  not  do.  This  recom- 
mended him  to  the  confidence  of  that  whole  party.  They  had 
made  great  ufe  of  him,  and  trufted  him  entirely.  Pen  had  en- 
gaged him,  who  had  been  long  confidered  by  the  King  as  the 
chief  manager  of  all  the  rebellions  and  plots  that  had  been  on 
foot  thefe  twenty  years  part,  more  particularly  of  Argile's,  to 
come  over:  And  he  undertook,  that  he  fhould  not  only  be  re- 
ceived into  favour,  but  into  confidence.  He  came,  before  he 
crofled  the  Seas,  to  the  Prince,  and  promifed  an  inviolable  fide- 
lity to  him,  and  to  the  common  interefts  of  religion  and  liber- 
ty. He  had  been  oft  with  the  Penfioner,  and  had  a great  mea- 
fure  of  his  confidence.  Upon  his  coming  to  Court,  he  was  ca- 
refled  to  a degree  that  amazed  all  who  knew  him.  He  either 
believed,  that  the  King  was  fincere  in  the  profertions  fie  made, 
and  that  his  defigns  went  no  further  than  to  fettle  a full  liber- 
ty of  confcience:  Or  he  thought,  that  it  became  a man  who 
had  been  fo  long  in  difgrace,  not  to  ihew  any  jealoufies  at  firft, 
when  the  King  was  fo  gracious  to  him.  He  undertook  to  do 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  advance  his  defigns  in  Scotland,  and 
to  reprefent  his  intentions  fo  at  the  Hague , as  might  incline  the 
Prince  to  a better  opinion  of  them. 

He  opened  all  this  in  feveral  letters  to  the  Penfioner.  And 
in  thefe  he  prefled  him  vehemently,  in  the  King’s  name,  and 
by  his  dire&ion,  to  perfuade  the  Prince  to  concur  with  the  King 

in 
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i<588  in  procuring  the  laws  to  be  repealed.  He  laid  before  him  the 
'-''Y^iuconfiderable  number  of  the  Papifts:  So  that  there  was  no  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  much  from  them.  He  alfo  enlarged  on  the 
feverities  that  the  penal  laws  had  brought  on  the  Dilfenters. 
The  King  was  refolved  not  to  confent  to  the  repealing  them, 
unlefs  the  Tefts  were  taken  away  with  them  : So  that  the  re- 

futing to  confent  to  this  might  at  another  time  bring  them  un- 
der another  fevere  profecution.  Steward , after  he  had  writ 
many  letters  to  this  purpofe  without  receiving  any  anfwers,  tried 
if  he  could  ferve  the  King  in  Scotland  with  more  fuccefs,  than 
it  feemed  he  was  like  to  have  at  the  Hague.  But  he  found  there, 
that  his  old  friends  were  now  much  alienated  from  him,  look- 
ing on  him  as  a perfon  entirely  gained  by  the  Court. 

The  Penfioner  laid  all  his  letters  before  the  Prince.  They 
were  alfo  brought  to  me.  The  Prince  upon  this  thought,  that 
a full  anfwcr  made  by  Fagell,  in  fuch  a manner  as  that  it  might 
be  publifhed  as  a declaration  of  his  intentions,  might  be  of  fer- 
vice  to  him  in  many  refpefts ; chiefly  in  Popilh  Courts , that 
were  on  civil  accounts  inclined  to  an  alliance  againft  France , but 
were  now  poffelfed  with  an  opinion  of  the  Prince,  and  of  his 
party  in  England , as  detigning  nothing  but  the  ruin  and  extir- 
pation of  all  the  Papifts  in  thofe  Kingdoms.  So  the  Pen- 
fioner wrote  a long  anfwer  to  Steward,  which  was  put  in  Enghfh 
• by  me. 

He  began  it  with  great  aflurances  of  the  Prince  and  Princefs’s 
duty  to  the  King.  They  were  both  of  them  much  againft  all 
perfecution  on  the  account  of  religion.  They  freely  confented 
to  the  covering  Papifts  from  the  feverities  of  the  laws  made  againft 
them  on  the  account  of  their  religion,  and  alfo  that  they  might 
have  the  free  exercife  of  it  in  private.  They  alfo  confented 
to  grant  a full  liberty  to  Dilfenters.  But  they  could  not  con- 
fent to  the  repeal  of  thofe  laws  that  tended  only  to  the  fecur- 
ing  the  Proteftant  religion;  fuch  as  thofe  concerning  the  Tefts, 
which  imported  no  punifliment,  but  only  an  incapacity  of  be- 
ing in  publick  employments,  which  could  not  be  complain- 
ed of  as  great  feverities.  This  was  a caution  obferved  in  all 
Nations,  and  was  now  neceffary,  both  for  fecuring  the  pub- 
lick  peace  and  the  eftablilhed  religion.  If  the  numbers  of  the 
Papifts  were  fo  fmall  as  to  make  them  inconfiderable,  then 
it  was  not  reafonable  to  make  fuch  a change  for  the  fake  of  a 
few.  And  if  thofe  few,  that  pretended  to  publick  employments, 
would  do  all  their  own  party  fo  great  a prejudice,  as  not  to  fuf- 
fer  the  King  to  be  content  with  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws, 
unlefs  they  could  get  into  the  offices  of  truft,  then  their  am- 
bition was  only  to  be  blamed,  if  the  offers  now  made  were 
x not 
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not  accepted.  The  matter  was  very  ftrongly  argued  thro’  the  i <58 8 
whole  letter:  And  the  Prince  and  Princeis’s  zeal  for  the  Pro  - v-y'''rv-' 
teftant  Religion  was  fet  out  in  terms,  that  could  not  be  very  , 
acceptable  to  the  King.  The  letter  was  carried  by  Steward  to 
the  King,  and  was  brought  by  him  into  the  Cabinet  Council. 

But  nothing  followed  then  upon  it.  The  King  ordered  Steward 
to  write  back,  that  he  would  either  have  all  or  nothing.  All 
the  Lay-Papifts  of  England,  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Priefts,  prefted  earneftly  that  tire  King  would  ac- 
cept of  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws;  which  was  offered,  and 
would  have  made  them  both  eafy  and  fafe  for  the  future.  The 
Emperor  was  fully  fatisfied  with  what  was  offered;  and  promif- 
ed  to  ufe  his  intereft  at  Rome,  to  get  the  Pope  to  write  to 
the  King  to  accept  of  this,  as  a ftep  to  the  other : But  1 could 
not  learn  whether  he  did  it,  or  not.  If  he  did,  it  had  no  cf- 
feft.  The  King  was  in  all  points  governed  by  the  Jefuits, 
and  the  French  Embaflador. 

Father  Petre , as  he  had  been  long  in  the  confidence;  was  Father  Petr, 
now  brought  to  the  Council  board,  and  made  a Privy  Couh-cu„^^]"'.,r 
fellor:  And  it  was  given  out,  that  the  King  was  refolved  to  get 
a Cardinal’s  Cap  for  him,  and  to  make  him  Archbiftiop  of  Tori. 

The  Pope  was  ftill  firm  to  his  refolution  againff  it.  But  it  was 
hoped,  that  the  King  would  conquer  it,  if  not  in  the  prefent, 
yet  at  furtheft  in  the  next  Pontificate.  The  King  refolved  at 
the  fame  time  not  to  difguft  the  Secular  Priefts:  So  Biftiop  Ley- 
hum,  whom  Cardinal  Howard  had  fent  over  with  the  Epifco- 
pal  charaiter,  was  made  much  ufe  of  in  appearance,  tho’  he 
had  no  great  fhare  in  the  counfels.  There  was  a faction  form- 
ed between  the  Seculars  and  the  Jefuits,  which  was  fometimes 
near  breaking  out  into  an  open  rupture.  But  the  King  was  fo 
partial  to  the  Jefuits,  that  the  others  found  they  were  not  on  equal 
terms  with  them.  There  were  three  other  Bifhops  confecrated 
for  England.  And  thefe  four  were  ordered  to  make  a progrefs 
and  circuit  over  England,  confirming,  and  doing  other  Epis- 
copal offices,  in  all  the  parts  of  England.  Great  numbers  ga- 
thered about  them,  wherefoever  they  went. 

The  Jefuits  thought  all  was  fure,  and  that  their  fcheme  wasTnc  confi- 
fo  well  laid  that  it  could  not  mifearry.  And  they  had  fo  pof- j'fS'  "* t,;e 
lifted  that  contemptible  tool  of  theirs,  Albeville,  with  this,  that 
he  feemed  upon  his  return  to  the  Hague  to  be  fo  fanguine,  that 
he  did  not  ftick  to  fpeak  out,  what  a wifer  man  would  have  fup- 
prefted  tho’  he  had  believed  it.  One  day , when  the  Prince 
was  fpeaking  of  the  promifes  the  King  had  made,  and  the  oath 
that  he  had  lworn  to  maintain  the  laws  and  the  eftablilhed  Church, 
he,  inftead  of  pretending  that  the  King  ftill  kept  his  word, 
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i(58B  faid,  upon  fome  occafions  Princes  muft  forget  their  premifes. 
o' V And,  when  the  Prince  faid,  that  the  King  ought  to  have  more 
regard  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  the  main  body  of 
the  Nation,  Albevdle  anfwered,  that  the  body  which  he  called 
the  Church  of  England  would  not  have  a being  two  years  to  an 
end.  Thus  he  fpoke  out  the  defigns  of  the  Court,  both  too 
early  and  too  openly.  But  at  the  fame  time  he  behaved  him- 
felf  in  all  other  refpe<5b  fo  poorly,  that  he  became  the  jeft  of 
the  Hague.  The  foreign  Minifters,  Mr.  D'Avanx  the  French  YLm- 
baffador  not  excepted  , did  not  know  how  to  excufe  or  bear 
with  his  weaknefs,  which  appeared  on  alt  occafons  and  in  all 


The  Pen- 
(ioner’s  let- 
ter was 
printed. 


The  King 
Asked  the 
Regiments 
ot  his  fub- 
je&s  in  the 
States  fer- 
vice. 


companies. 

What  he  wrote  to  England  upon  his  firft  audiences  was  not 
known.  But  it  was  foon  after  fpread  up  and  down  the  King- 
dorp,  very  artificially  and  with  much  induftry,  that  the  Prince 
andPrincefs  had  nowconfented  to  the  repeal  of  the  Tefts,  as  well 
as  of  the  penal  laws.  This  was  writ  over  by  many  hands  to  the 
Hague.  The  Prince,  to  prevent  the  ill  effefts  that  might  fol- 
low on  fuch  reports,  gave  orders  to  print  the  Penfoner’s  letter 
to  Steward i which  was  fent  to  all  the  parts  of  England,  and  was 
received  with  an  univerfal  joy.  The  DifTenters  faw  themfelves 
now  fafe  in  his  intentions  towards  them.  The  Church  party 
was  confirmed  in  their  zeal  for  maintaining  the  Tefts.  And  the 
Lay-Papifts  feemed  likewife  to  be  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that 
they  complained  of  thofe  ambitious  Priefts,  and  hungry  Cour- 
tiers, who  were  refolved,  rather  than  lay  down  their  afpirings 
and  other  projefts,  to  leave  them  ftill  expofed  to  the  feve- 
rities  of  the  laws,  tho’  a freedom  from  thefe  was  now  offered 
to  them.  But  it  was  not  eafy  to  judge,  whether  this  was  fin- 
cerely  meant  by  them,  or  if  it  was  only  a popular  art,  to  re- 
commend themfelves  under  fuch  a moderate  appearance.  The 
Court  faw  the  hurt  that  this  letter  did  them.  At  firft  they 
hoped  to  have  ftifled  it  by  calling  it  an  impofture.  But  when 
they  were  driven  from  that,  the  King  began  to  fpeak  feverely 
and  indecently  of  the  Prince,  not  only  to  all  about  him,  but 
even  to  foreign  Minifters : And  refolved  to  put  fuch  marks  of 
his  indignation  upon  him,  as  ihould  let  all  the  world  fee  how 
deep  it  was. 

There  were  fix  Regiments  of  the  King’s  fubjefts,  three  Eng- 
h/h  and  three  Scotijh,  in  thefervicc  of  the  States.  Some  of  them 
were  old  Regiments,  that  had  continued  in  their  fervice  dur- 
ing the  two  wars  in  the  late  King’s  reign.  Others  were  raifed 
fince  the  peace  in  feventy  three.  But  thefe  came  not  into  their 
fervice  under  any  capitulation,  that  had  referved  an  authority 
to  the  King  to  call  for  them  at  his  pleafure.  When  Argtle  and 
i Monmouth 
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MonYnouth  made  their  invafion,  the  King  defired  that  the  States  1688 
would  lend  them  to  him.  Some  of  the  towns  of  Holland  were'^^^ 
fo  jealous  of  the  King,  and  wifhed  Monmouth's  fuccefs  fo  much, 
that  the  Prince  found  fome  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  confent 
of  the  States  to  fend  them  over.  There  was  no  diftin&ion 
made  among  them  between  Papifts  and  Proteftants,  according 
to  a* maxim  of  the  States  with  relation  to  their  armies  : So 
there  were  feveral  Papifts  in  thofe  Regiments.  And  the  King 
had  {hewed  fuch  particular  kindnefs  to  thefe,  while  they  were 
in  England , that  at  their  return  they  formed  a faction  which 
was  breeding  great  diftraCtions  among  them.  This  was  very 
uneafy  to  the  Prince,  who  began  to  fee  that  he  might  have  oc- 
cafion  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  bodies,  if  things  {hould  be  carried  ' 
to  a rupture  between  the  King  and  him:  And  yet  he  did  not 
know  how  he  could  truft  them  , while  fuch  Officers  were  in 
command.  He  did  not  fee  neither,  how  he  could  get  rid  of 
them  well.  But  the  King  helped  him  out  of  that  difficulty: 

He  wrote  to  the  States,  that  he  had  occafion  for  the  fix  Regi- 
ments of  his  fubjeCts  that  were  in  their  fervice,  and  defired  that 
they  (hould  be  fent  over  to  him. 

This  demand  was  made  all  of  the  hidden,  without  any  pre-  Which  was 
vious  application  to  any  of  the  States,  to  difpofe  them  to  grant [hcU Office^ 
it,  or  to  many  of  the  Officers  to  perfuade  them  to  alk  their g*d  lcavc 
Conge  to  go  over.  The  States  pretended  the  Regiments  were 
theirs : They  had  paid  levy  money  for  them,  and  had  them  un- 
der no  capitulation:  So  they  excufed  themfelves,  that  they 

could  not  part  with  them.  But  they  gave  orders,  that  all  the 
Officers  that  {hould  alk  their  Conge , {hould  have  it.  Thirty  or 
forty  came  and  alked,  and  had  their  Conge.  So  now  the  Prince 
was  delivered  from  fome  troublefome  men  by  this  management 
of  the  King’s.  Upon  that,  thefe  bodies  were  fo  modeled,  that 
the  Prince  knew,  that  he  might  depend  entirely  on  them:  And 
he  was  no  more  difturbed  by  thofe  infolent  Officers,  who  had 
for  fome  years  behaved  themfelves  rather  as  enemies,  than  as 
perfons  in  the  States  pay. 

The  difeourfe  of  a Parliament  was  often  taken  up,  and  as  of- 
ten let  fall:  And  it  was  not  eafy  to  judge  in  what  fuch  fluctu- 
ating counfels  would  end.  Father  Petre  had  gained  fuch  an 
afeendant,  that  he  was  confidered  as  the  firft  Minifter  of  State. 

The  Nuncio  had  moved  the  King  to  interpofe,  and  mediate  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Court  of  Rome  and  France.  But  he 
anfwered,  that  fince  the  Pope  would  not  gratify  him  in  the 
promotion  of  Father  Petre)  he  would  leave  him  to  free  himfelf 
of  the  trouble  into  which  he  had  involved  himfelf  the  beft  way 
he  could.  And  our  Court  reckoned,  that  as  loon  as  the  Pope 

felt 
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1688  felt  himfelf  prefled,  he  would  fly  to  the  King  for  protection, 
and  grant  him  every  thing  that  he  afked  of  him  in  order  to 
obtain  it.  That  Jefuit  gave  daily  new  proofs  of  a weak  and  ilL 
governed  paflion , and  difcovered  all  the  ill  qualities  of  one, 
that  fcemed  raifed  up  to  be  the  common  incendiary,  and  to  drive 
the  King  and  his  party  to  the  precipice. 

Ancwdc-  Towards  the  end  of  Apr'tl  the  King  thought  fit  to  renew  the 
SrSn01  declaration,  that  he  had  fet  out  the  former  year  for  liberty  of 
confcience j with  an  addition,  declaring  that  he  would  adhere 
firmly  to  it,  and  that  he  would  put  none  in  any  publick  em- 
ployments, but  fuch  as  would  concur  with  him  in  maintaining 
it.  He  alfo  promifed,  that  he  would  hold  a Parliament  in  the 
November  following.  This  promife  of  a Parliament  fo  long 
beforehand  was  fomewhat  extraordinary.  Both  Father  Petre  and 
Pert  engaged  the  King  to  it,  but  with  a different  profpeCt.  Pert , 
and  all  the  tools  who  were  employed  by  him,  had  ftill  fome 
hopes  of  carrying  a Parliament  to  agree  with  the  King,  if  too 
much  time  was  not  loft:  Whereas  the  delaying  a Parliament 

raifed  jealoufies,  as  if  none  were  intended,  but  that  it  was 
only  talked  of  to  amufe  the  Nation  till  other  defigns  were 
ripe. 

On  the  other  hand,  Father  Petre  and  his  cabal  faw  that  the 
King  was  kept  off  from  many  things  that  they  propofed,  with 
the  expectation  of  the  concurrence  of  a Parliament:  And  the 
fear  of  giving  new  difgufts,  which  might  obftruCt  that,  had  be- 
got a caution  that  was  very  uneafy  to  them.  They  thought 
that  much  time  was  already  loft,  and  that  they  made  but  a 
fmall  progrefs.  They  began  to  apprehend,  that  the  Regula- 
tors, who  were  ftill  feeding  them  witn  hopes , and  were  aflcing 
more  time  and  more  money,  did  intend  only  to  amufe  them^ 
and  to  wear  out  the  bufinefs  into  more  length  , and  to  keep 
themfelves  the  longer  in  credit  and  in  pay,-  but  that  they  did 
cot  in  their  hearts  wifh  well  to  the  main  defign,  and  therefore 
aCted  but  an  infincere  part  with  the  King.  Therefore  they  re- 
folved  to  put  that  matter  to  the  laft  trial , reckoning  that,  if 
the  King  faw  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  thing  in  a Parlia- 
mentary way,  he  might  be  more  eafily  carried  to  extream  and 
violent  methods. 

Which  the  The  King  was  not  fatisfied  with  the  publifhing  his  declara- 
ordered't?*^00  : But  ref°lved  to  oblige  the  Clergy  to  read  it  in  all  their 
read.  Churches  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice.  And  now  it  appeared, 
what  bad  effects  were  like  to  follow  on  that  officious  motion  that 
Sancroft  had  made,  for  obliging  the  Clergy  to  read  the  declara- 
tion that  King  Charles  fet  out  in  the  year  1681,  after  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament.  An  order  paft  in  Council, 

| requiring 
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requiring  the  Bilhops  to  fend  copies  of  the  declaration  to  all  1688 
their  Clergy,  and  to  order  them  to  read  it  on  two  fcveral  Sun-  VXYX^ 
day  in  time  of  divine  fervice. 

This  put  the  Clergy  under  great  difficulties.  And  they  were 
at  firft  much  divided  about  it.  Even  many  of  the  beft  and  wor- 
thieft  of  them  were  under  fome  diftra&ion  of  thought.  They 
had  many  meetings,  and  argued  the  point  long  among  them- 
felves,  in  and  about  London.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  faid, 
that  if  they  refufed  to  read  it,  the  King  would  proceed  againfl 
them  for  difobedience.  It  did  not  feem  reafonable  to  rufl  fo 
great  a hazard  upon  fuch  a point,  that  was  not  ftrong  enough 
to  bear  the  confequences  that  might  follow  on  a breach.  Theif 
reading  it  did  not  import  their  approving  it.  But  was  only 
a publication  of  an  a<5t  of  their  King’s.  So  it  was  propofed, 
to  fave  the  whole  by  making  fome  declaration,  that  their  read**- 
ing  it  was  a meer  a ft  of  obedience,  and  did  not  import  any 
aflent  and  approbation  of  theirs.  Others  thought,  that  the  pub- 
Jifhing  this  in  fuch  manner  was  only  impofed  on  them  to  make 
them  odious  and  contemptible  to  the  whole  Nation,  for  read- 
ing that  which  was  intended  for  their  ruin.  If  they  carried  their 
compliance  fo  far,  that  might  provoke  the  Nobility  and  Gen- 
try to  carry  theirs  much  further.  If  they  once  yielded  the 
point,  that  they  were  bound  to  read  every  declaration,  with 
this  falvo  that  it  did  not  import  their  approving  it,  they  would 
be  then  bound  to  read  every  thing  that  fliould  be  fent  to  them  : 

The  King  might  make  declarations  in  favour  of  all  the  points 
of  Popery,  and  require  them  to  read  them:  And  they  could 

not  fee  where  they  muft  make  their  flops,  if  they  did  it  not 
.now.  So  it  feemed  neccffary  to  fix  on  this,  as  a rule,  that  they 
ought  to  publifh  nothing  in  time  of  divine  fervice,  but  that 
which  they  approved  of.  The  point  at  prefent  was  not,  whe- 
ther a toleration  was  a lawful  or  an  expedient  thing.  The  de- 
claration was  founded  on  the  claim  of  a difpenfing  power  , 
which  the  King  did  now  affume,  that  tended  to  the  total  (ub- 
verfion  of  the  government,  and  the  making  it  arbitrary  j where- 
as by  the  conititution  it  was  a legal  adminiftration.  It  alfo  al- 
lowed fuch  an  infinite  liberty,  with  the  fufpenfion  of  all  penal 
laws,  and  that  without  any  limitation , that  Paganifm  it  felf 
might  be  now  publickly  profelfed.  It  was  vifible,  that  the  de- 
fign  in  impofing  the  reading  of  it  on  them,  was  only  to  make 
them  ridiculous,  and  to  make  them  contribute  to  their  own 
ruin.  As  for  the  danger  that  they  might  incur,  they  faw  their 
ruin  was  refolved  on:  And  nothing  they  could  do  was  like  to 
prevent  it,  unlefs  they  would  bafely  facrifice  their  religion  to 
their  worldly  interefts.  It  would  be  perhaps  a year  fooner  or 
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1688  later  by  any  other  management:  It  was  therefore  fit,  that  they 
ftiould  prepare  themfelves  for  fuffering ; and  not  endeavour  to 
prevent  it  by  doing  that,  which  would  draw  on  them  the  hatred 
of  their  friends,  and  the  fcorn  of  their  enemies. 

To  which  Thefe  reafons  prevailed : And  they  refolved  not  to  read  the 
they  would  declaration.  They  faw  of  what  importance  it  was,  that  they 
bcdicncc.0  Ihould  be  unanimous  in  this.  Nothing  could  be  of  more  fatal 
conference  than  their  being  divided  in  their  pradice.  For,  if 
any  confiderable  body  of  the  Clergy , fuch  as  could  carry  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  England,  could  have  been  prevailed  on 
to  give  obedience,  and  only  fome  number,  how  valuable  foever 
the  men  might  be,  Ihould  refufe  to  obey  ; then  the  Court  might 
ftill  pretend,  that  they  would  maintain  the  Church  of  England , 
and  fingle  out  all  thofe  who  had  not  given  obedience,  and  fall 
on  them,  and  fo  break  the  Church  within  itfelf  upon  this  point, 
and  then  deftroy  the  one  half  by  the  means  of  the  reft.  The 
moft  eminent  refolved  not  to  obey  : And  thofe  who  might  be 
prevailed  on  to  comply  would  by  that  means  fall  under  fuch 
contempt,  that  they  could  not  have  the  credit  or  ftrength  to 
fupport  the  eftablilhed  religion.  The  Court  depended  upon  this, 
that  the  greater  part  would  obey : And  fo  they  would  be  fur- 
nilhed  with  a point  of  State,  to  give  a colour  for  turning  out 
the  difobedient,  who  were  like  to  be  the  men  that  flood  moft 
in  their  way,  and  crofted  their  defigns  moft,  both  with  their 
learning  and  credit. 

Thofe  few  Bilhops  that  were  engaged  in  the  defign  of  be- 
traying the  Church,  were  perfuaded  that  this  would  be  the  event 
of  the  matter:  And  they  poflefled  the  King  with  the  hope  of 
it  lo  pofitively,  that  he  feemed  to  depend  upon  it.  The  cor- 
refpondence  over  England  was  managed  with  that  fecrecy,  that 
thefe  refolutions  were  fo  communicated  to  the  Clergy  in  the 
Country,  that  they  weregeneraliy  engaged  to  agree  in  their  con- 
dud,  before  the  Court  came  to  apprehend  that  they  would  be 
fo  unanimous,  as  it  proved  in  conclufion  that  they  were. 

The  Arch-  The  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  Sancroft,  refolved  upon  this 
fixUtfhop*  occaf,on  t0  a&  Suitably  to  his  poll  and  charader.  He  wrote 
petition  the  round  his  Province,  and  defired  that  fuch  of  the  Bilhops  as  were 
Kmfi  able  would  come  up,  and  confute  together  in  a matter  of  this 
great  concern : And  he  aiked  the  opinion  of  thofe,  whom  their 
age  and  infirmities  difabled  from  taking  the  journey.  He  found, 
that  eighteen  of  the  Bilhops,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Clergy,  con- 
curred in  the  refolution  againft  reading  the  declaration.  So  he,  with 
fix  of  the  Bilhops  that  came  up  to  London,  refolved  in  a peti- 
tion to  the  King  , to  lay  before  him  the  reafons  that  deter- 
mined them  not  to  obey  the  order  of  Council  that  had  been 
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fent  them:  This  flowed  from  no  want  of  refpeCt  to  his  Ma-  1688 
jefty’s  authority,  nor  from  any  unwillingnefs  to  let  favour  bev-'r'v'>w' 
fliewed  to  Diffenters  ,•  in  relation  to  whom  they  were  willing  to 
come  to  fuch  a temper,  as  fhould  be  thought  fit,  when  that 
matter  fliould  be  confidered  and  fettled  in  Parliament  and  Con- 
vocation : But,  this  declaration  being  founded  on  fuch  a difpen- 
fing  power,  as  had  been  often  declared  illegal  in  Parliament, 
both  in  the  year  1661  and  in  the  year  167  2,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  own  reign,  and  was  a matter  of  fo  great  con- 
fequence  to  the  whole  Nation,  both  in  Church  and  State;  they 
could  not  in  prudence,  honour,  and  confcience,  make  them- 
felves  fo  far  parties  to  it,  as  the  publication  of  it  once  and 
again  in  God’s  houfe,  and  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice,  mud 
amount  to. 

• The  Archbiftiop  was  then  in  an  ill  State  of  health.  So  he 
fent  over  the  fix  Bifliops  with  the  petition  to  the  King,  fign- 
ed  by  himfelf  and  the  reft.  The  King  was  much  furprifed  with 
this,  being  flattered  and  deceived  by  his  fpies.  Cartwright , Bi- 
fhop  of  Chejler , was  pofleffed  with  a ftory  that  was  too  eafily 
believed  by  him,  and  was  by  him  carried  to  the  King,  who 
was  very  apt  to  believe  every  thing  that  fuited  with  his  own 
defigns.  The  ftory  was,  that  the  Biftiops  intended  by  a peti- 
tion to  the  King  to  let  him  underftand  that  orders  of  this  kind 
ufed  to  be  addrefted  to  their  Chancellors,  but  not  to  themfelves; 
and  to  pray  him  to  continue  that  method:  And  that  by  this 
means  they  hoped  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty.  This  was  very 
acceptable  to  tne  Court,  and  procured  the  Biftiops  a quick  ad- 
mittance. And  they  had  proceeded  fo  carefully  that  nothing 
concerted  among  them  had  broken  out;  for  they  had  been  very 
fecret  and  cautious.  The  King,  when  he  heard  their  petition* 
and  faw  his  miftake,  fpoke  roughly  to  them.  He  faid,  he 
was  their  King,  and  he  would  be  obeyed : And  they  fhould  be 
made  to  feel  what  it  was  to  difobey  him.  The  fix  Biftiops 
were  St.  /Ifaph , Ely , Bath  and  Wells , Peterborough , Chichefleri 
and  Brifiol.  The  anfwer  they  made  the  King  was  in  thefe  words : 

The  will  of  God  be  done.  And  they  came  from  the  Court  in 
a fort  of  triumph.  Now  matters  were  brought  to  a crifis.  The 
King  was  engaged  on  his  part,  as  the  Biftiops  were  on  theirs. 

So  all  people  looked  on  with  great  expectations,  reckoning  that 
upon  the  iffue  of  this’  bufincfs  a great  decifion  would  be  made, 
both  of  the  defigns  of  the  Court,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  Na- 


tion. 

The  King  confulted  for  fome  days  with  all  that  were  now 
employed  by  him,  what  he  lhould  do  upon  this  emergent;  and 
talked  with  people  of  all  perluafions.  Loby  an  eminent  man 

among 
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1688  among  the  Dilfenters,  who  was  entirely  gained  to  the  Court, 
advifed  the  King  to  fend  the  Bilhops  to  the  Tower.  Father 
Petre  Teemed  now  as  one  tranfported  with  joy:  For  he  thought 
the  King  was  engaged  to  break  with  the  Church  of  England. 
And  it  was  reported,  that  he  broke  out  into  that  indecent  ex- 
prellion  upon  it,  that  they  Ihould  be  made  to  eat  their  own 
dung.  The  King  was  long  in  doubt.  Some  of  the  Popilh 
Nobility  prelTed  him  earneftly  to  let  the  matter  fall:  For  now 
it  appeared,  that  the  body  of  the  Clergy  were  refolved  not  to 
read  the  declaration.  Thofe  who  did  obey,  were  few  and  in- 
confiderable.  Only  feven  obeyed  in  the  City  of  London , and  not 
above  two  hundred  all  England  over:  And  of  thefe  fame  read 
it  the  firft  Sunday,  but  changed  their  minds  before  the  fecond: 
Others  declared  in  their  fermons,  that  tho*  they  obeyed  the  or- 
der, they  did  not  approve  of  the  declaration:  And  one,  more 
pleafantly  than  gravely,  told  his  people,  that,  tho’ he  was  oblig- 
ed to  read  it,  they  were  not  obliged  to  hear  it,-  and  he  ftopt 
till  they  all  went  out,  and  then  he  read  it  to  the  walls  : In  many 
places,  as  Toon  as  the  Minifter  began  to  read  it,  all  the  people 
rofe,  and  went  out. 

The  King  did  what  he  could  to  encourage  thofe  that  did  obey 
his  order.  Parker , Bilhop  of  Oxford , died  about  this  time.  He 
wrote  a book  againft  the  Tells  full  of  petulant  feurrility,  of 
which  I fhall  only  give  one  inftance.  He  had  refle&ed  much 
on  the  whole  Popilh  Plot,  and  on  Oates’s  evidence:  And  upon 
that  he  called  the  Tell,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Oatefian  villainy. 
He  treated  the  Parliament  that  ena&ed  the  Tells  with  a fcorn 
that  no  Popilh  writer  had  yet  ventured  on : And  he  faid  much 
to  excufe  tranfubllantiation , and  to  free  the  Church  of  Rome 
from  the  charge  of  idolatry.  This  raifed  fuch  a difguft  of  him, 
even  in  thole  that  had  been  formerly  but  too  much  influenced 
by  him,  that,  when  he  could  not  help  feeing  that,  he  funk  up- 
on it.  I was  delired  to  anfwer  his  book  with  the  feverity  that 
he  deferved : And  I did  it  with  an  acrimony  of  llile,  that  no- 
thing but  fuch  a time,  and  fuch  a man,  could  in  any  fort  excufe. 
It  was  faid,  the  King  Tent  him  my  papers,  hearing  that  no  body 
elfe  durll  put  them  in  his  hands,  hoping  that  it  would  raife  his 
indignation,  and  engage  him  to  anfwer  them.  And  one  Hall ’ 
a Conformill  in  London , who  was  looked  on  as  half  a Prelby- 
terian,  yet,  becaule  he  read  the  declaration,  was  made  Bilhop 
of  Oxford . One  of  the  Popilh  Bilhops  was  upon  the  King’s  Man- 
damus chofen  by  the  illegal  Fellows  of  Magdalen’s  College  their 
Prelident.  The  fenle  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  of  the  Clergy, 
had  appeared  fo  fignally  on  this  occalion,  that  it  was  vilible, 
that  the  King  had  not  only  the  feven  petitioning  Bilhops  to 
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deal  with,  but  the  body  of  the  whole  Nation,  both  Clergy  and  1688 
Laity. 

The  violent  advices  of  Father  Petre  , and  the  Jefuite  party, The  King 
were  fo  fatally  fuited  to  the  King’s  own  temper  and  paflion , 
that  they  prevailed  over  the  wifer  counfels  of  almoft  all  thatP™?®"'* 
were  advifed  with.  But  the  King,  before  he  would  bring  the  ur"' 
matter  to  the  Council,  fecretly  engaged  all  the  Privy  Counfellors 
to  concur  with  him : And,  after  a fortnight’s  confiiltation,  the 
Biftiops  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  Council.  The  petition 
was  offered  to  them  ; and  they  were  aflced,  if  they  owned  it  to  be  their 
petition.  They  anfwered,  it  feemed  they  were  to  be  proceed- 
ed againft  upon  that  account ; fo  they  hoped  the  King  would 
not  prefs  them  to  a confeflion,  and  then  make  ufe  of  it  againft 
them:  After  they  had  offered  this,  they  owned  thepetition.  They 
were  next  charged  with  the  publication  of  it  ; for  it  was  then 
printed.  But  they  abfolutely  denied  that  was  done  by  their 
means.  The  Archbiihop  had  written  the  petition  all  in  his 
own  hand,  without  employing  any  perfon  to  copy  it  out : And 
tho’  there  was  one  draught  written  of  the  petition,  as  it  was 
agreed  on,  from  which  he  had  written  out  the  original  which 
they  had  all  figned,  yet  he  had  kept  that  ftill  in  his  own  pof* 
fedion,  and  had  never  ihewn  it  to  any  perfon:  So  it  was  not 
publifhed  by  them : That  mud  have  been  done  by  fome  of 

thofe  to  whom  the  King  had  (hewed  it. 

They  were  in  the  next  place  required  to  enter  into  bonds  to  They  we™ 
appear  in  the  Court  of  the  King’s  Dench,  and  anfwer  to  an  in- j"‘w'°th* 
formation  of  mifdemeanor.  They  excepted  to  this;  and  faid, 
that  by  their  Peerage  they  were  not  bound  to  do  it.  Upon 
their  infilling  on  this,  they  were  fent  to  the  Tower,  by  a war- 
rant figned  by  the  whole  board,  except  Father  Petre,  who  was 
paft  over  by  the  King’s  order.  This  fet  all  the  whole  City 
into  the  higheft  fermentation  that  was  ever  known  in  memory 
of  man.  The  Bifhops  were  fent  by  water  to  the  Tower:  And 
all  along  as  they  paft  the  banks  of  the  river  were  full  of  peo- 
ple, who  kneeled  down  and  afked  their  blefling,  and  with  loud 
(hours  expreffed  their  good  wilhes  for  them,  and  their  concern 
in  their  prefervation.  The  foldiers,  and  other  officers  in  the 
Tower,  did  the  fame.  An  univcrfal  confternation  appeared  in 
all  peoples  looks.  But  the  King  was  not  moved  with  all  this. 

And,  tno’  two  days  after,  upon  the  Queen’s  pretended  delivery, 
the  King  had  a fair  occafion  to  have  granted  a general  pardon 
to  celebrate  the  joy  of  that  birth,  ( and  it  was  given  out  by  thofe 
Papifts  that  had  always  affe&ed  to  pafs  for  moderate  men,  that 
they  had  all  prefled  this  vehemently,)  the  King  was  inflexible: 
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1688  He  faid,  his  authority  would  become  contemptible,  ifhefuffer- 
C(j  fuch  an  affront  to  pafs  unpunifhed. 

A week  after  their  commitment,  they  were  brought  upon  a 
Habeas  Corpus  to  the  King’s  bench  bar,  where  their  Counfel 
offered  to  make  it  appear  to  be  an  illegal  commitment:  But  the 
Court  allowed  it  good  in  law.  They  were  required  to  enter  in- 
to bonds  for  fmall  fums,  to  anfwer  to  the  information  that  day 
fortnight. 

But  foon  af-  The  Bifhops  were  difcharged  of  their  imprifonment  : And 
rerdifcharg-pe0pje  0p  ag  fort5  ran  to  thera  as  ConfefTors,  one  com- 
pany going  in  as  another  went  out.  The  appearance  in  Wefi- 
minjler-Hall  was  very  folemn : About  thirty  of  the  Nobility  ac- 
companying them.  All  the  ftreets  were  full  of  fhoutings  the 
reft  of  the  day,  and  with  bonefires  at  night. 

They  wne  When  the  day  fixed  for  their  trial  came,  there  was  a vaft  con- 
tried.  courfe.  Wefiminjler-Hall,  and  all  the  places  about,  were  full 
of  people,  who  were  ftrangely  affeded  with  the  matter.  Even 
the  Army,  that  was  then  encamped  on  Hounjlow- Heath, 
fhewed  fuch  a difpofition  to  mutiny,  that  it  gave  the  King 
no  fmall  uneafinefs.  The  trial  came  on,  which  was  chiefly 
managed  againft  the  Bifhops  by  Sir  William  Williams.  He 
had  been  Speaker  in  two  fucceffive  Parliaments,  and  was  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  Exclufion:  And  he  had  continued  many 
years  a bold  pleader  in  all  caufes  againft  the  Court:  But  he  was 
a corrupt  and  vicious  man,  who  had  no  principles,  but  follow- 
ed his  own  interefts.  Sawyer  the  Attorney  General,  who  had 
for  many  years  ferved  the  ends  of  the  Court  in  a moft  abjed 
and  obfequious  manner,  would  not  fupport  the  difpenfing  power: 
So  he  was  turned  out,  Powis  being  advanced  to  be  Attorney 
General : And  Williams  was  made  Solicitor  General.  Powis  aded 
his  part  in  this  trial  as  fairly  as  his  poft  could  admit  of.  But 
Williams  took  very  indecent  liberties.  And  he  had  great  ad- 
vantages over  Sawyer  and  Finch , who  were  among  the  Bifhops 
Counfel,  by  refleding  on  the  precedents  and  proceedings  dur- 
ing their  being  the  King’s  Counfel.  The  King’s  Counfel  could 
not  have  full  proof,  that  the  Bifhops  hands  were  truly  theirs,  and 
were  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  confeffion  they  had  made 
at  the  Council  board;  which  was  thought  very  difhonourable, 
fincc  they  had  made  that  confeffion  in  confidence,  trufting  to 
the  King’s  honour,  tho’  it  did  not  appear  that  any  promife 
was  made,  that  no  advantage  fhould  be  taken  of  that  confef- 
fion. No  proof  was  brought  of  their  publifhing  it,  which  was 
the  main  point.  The  prefenting  it  to  the  King,  and  afterwards 
their  owning  it  to  be  their  petition,  when  it  was  put  to  them 
at  the  Council  board,  was  all  that  the  King’s  Counfel  could 
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offer  for  proof  of  this j which  was  an  apparent  (train,  in  which  1688 
even  thole  Judges,  thac  were  the  fureft  to  the  Court,  did  not'^Y^ 
feem  to  be  fatished.  It  was  much  urged  againff  them,  that  this 
petition  was  a libel,  tending  to  the  defaming  the  King’s  govern- 
ment. 

But  to  this  it  was  anfwered,  that  they  having  received  an  or- 
der, to  which  they  found  they  could  not  give  obedience,  thought 
it  was  incumbent  on  them,  as  Bilhops,  and  as  fubjefts,  to  lay 
before  the  King  their  reafons  for  it:  All  fubjefts  had  a right 

to  petition  the  King:  They  as  Peers  were  of  his  great  Coun- 

cil, and  fo  had  yet  a better  claim  to  that:  And  that  more  par- 
ticularly in  matters  of  religion ; for  the  aft  of  uniformity  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  had  required  them  under  a curfe  to  look 
carefully  after  thofe  matters:  The  difpenling  power  had  been 

often  brought  into  debate  in  Parliament,  and  was  always  voted 
to  be  againff  law:  And  the  late  King  had  yielded  the  point 
by  recalling  his  declaration : So  they  thought,  they  had  a right 

to  reprefent  thefe  things  to  the  King.  And  occafion  was  of- 
ten taken  to  refleft  on  the  difpenling  power.  To  this  the  King’s 
Counfel  replied,  that  the  votes  of  one  orbothHoufes  were  not  laws, 
till  they  were  enafted  by  King  and  Parliament:  And  the  late 
King’s  palling  once  from  a point  of  his  prerogative  did  not 
give  it  up,  but  only  waved  it  for  that  time:  They  urged  much 

the  facrednefs  of  the  King’s  authority,-  that  a paper  might  be 
true  in  faft,  and  yet  be  a libel  j that  in  Parliament  the  two 
Houfes  had  a right  to  petition,  but  it  was  fedition  to  do  it  in 
a point  of  government  out  of  Parliament. 

The  trial  did  laft  long,  above  ten  hours.  The  crouds  con- 
tinued in  expeftation  all  the  while,  and  expreffed  fo  great  a con- 
cern for  the  Bilhops,  that  the  witneffes  who  were  brought  againff 
them  were  not  only  treated  with  much  fcorn,  and  loud  laugh- 
ter upon  every  occafion,  but  feemed  to  be  in  fuch  danger,  that 
they  efcaped  narrowly,  going  away  by  a back  paffage.  Two 
of  the  Judges,  Powel  and  Halloway,  delivered  their  opinion,  that 
there  was  no  feditious  matter  in  the  petition,  and  that  it  was 
no  libel.  Wright  was  now  brought  into  this  Court  and  made 
Chief  Juftice;  and  Herbert  was  made  Chief  Jufticc  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas : Herbert  was  with  the  Court  in  the  main  of  the  King’s 
difpenling  power,  but  was  againff  them  in  moft  particulars : So 
he  could  not  ferve  their  ends  in  this  Court.  Wright  was  the 
properer  tool.  He  in  his  charge  called  the  petition  a libel: 

But  he  did  not  think  the  publication  was  proved. 

The  Jury  was  fairly  returned.  When  they  were  Ihut  up,  they  And  acquit- 
were  foon  agreed  upon  their  verdift , to  acquit  the  Bilhops."d- 
But  it  was  thought  to  be  both  the  more  folemn,  and  the  fafer 
1 way, 
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1 6%  8 way  , to  continue  {hut  up  till  the  morning.  The  King  (till 
flatcered  himfelf  with  the  hope  that  the  Biftiops  would  be  brought 
in  guilty.  He  went  that  morning  to  the  camp:  For  the  ill 

humour  the  Army  was  in  the  day  before,  made  him  think  it 

neceffary  to  go  and  keep  them  in  awe  and  order  by  his  own 

prefence. 

Tothegreat  The  Court  fat  again  next  day.  And  then  the  Jury  came  in 
joy  of  the  wjt}j  tHeir  verdi&.  Upon  which  there  were  fuch  {houtings,  fo 

Nation,  long  continued,  and  as  it  were  echoed  into  the  City,  that  ail 

people  were  (truck  with  it.  Every  man  feemed  tranfported  with 
joy.  Bonefires  were  made  all  about  the  ftreets.  And  the  news 
going  over  the  Nation,  produced  the  like  rejoycings  and  bone- 
fires  all  England  over.  The  King’s  prefence  kept  the  Army 
in  fome  order.  But  he  was  no  fooner  gone  out  of  the  camp, 
than  he  was  followed  with  an  univerfal  (houting,  as  if  it  had 
been  a vi<5tory  obtained.  And  fo  fatally  was  the  King  pulhed 
on  to  his  ruin,  that  he  feemed  not  to  be  by  all  this  enough 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  thofe  violent  counfels.  He  intended 
(till  to  purfue  them.  It  was  therefore  refolved  on,  to  bring 
this  matter  of  the  contempt  of  the  order  of  Council  in  not  read- 
ing the  declaration  before  theEcclefiafticalCommiffioners.  They 
did  not  think  fit  to  cite  the  Archbilhop  and  Biftiops  before 
them:  For  they  did  not  doubt  they  would  plead  to  their  juris- 
diction, and  refufe  to  acknowledge  their  authority,-  which  they 
hoped  their  Chancellors,  and  the  inferior  Clergy,  would  not 
venture  on. 

The  Clergy  Citations  were  Sent  out  requiring  the  Chancellors,  and  Arch- 
fignrS”-  * : 'deacons  to  fend  in  the  lifts  of  all  the  Clergy,  both  of  fuch  as 
gainft.  obeyed , and  of  thofe  who  had  not  obeyed  the  order  of 

Council.  Some  of  thefe  were  now  (o  much  animated  with  the 
fenfc  that  the  Nation  had  exprdfed  of  the  Bifhop’s  imprifon- 
ment  and  trial,  that  they  declared  they  would  not  obey  this 
order:  And  others  excufed  themfclves  in  Softer  terms.  When 
the  day  came  to  which  they  were  cited,  the  Biftiop  of  Ro - 
chejler , tho’  he  himfelf  had  obeyed  the  order,  and  had  hitherto 
gone  along,  fitting  with  the  other  Commiflioners,  but  had  al- 
ways voted  on  the  milder  fide,  yet  now,  when  he  Saw  matters 
were  running  fo  faft  to  the  ruin  of  the  Church,  he  not  only 
would  fit  no  longer  with  them,  but  wrote  a letter  to  them;  in 
which  he  faid,  it  was  impoftible  for  him  to  go  on  with  them 
any  longer,  for  tho’ he  himfelf  had  obeyed  the  order  of  Council, 
which  he  protefted  he  did  becaufe  he  thought  he  was  bound 
in  confcience  to  do  it,  yet  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  thofe 
who  had  not  obeyed  it  had  gone  upon  the  fame  principle  of 
following  their  confcience,  and  he  would  much  rather  choofie 

3 to 
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to  fuffer  with  them  than  to  concur  in  making  them  differ.  This  1688 
flopped  proceedings  for  that  day,  and  put  the  Court  to  a (land. 

So  they  adjourned  themfelves  till  December:  And  they  never  fat 
any  more. 

This  was  the  progrefs  of  that  tranfa&ion,  which  was  confi-The  Effia 
dcred  all  Europe  over  as  the  trial  whether  the  King  or  the where. 
Church  were  like  to  prevail.  The  decifion  was  as  favourable  as 
was  poffible.  The  King  did  affume  to  himfelf  a power  to  make 
laws  void,  and  to  qualify  men  for  employments,  whom  the  law 
had  put  under  fuch  incapacities  that  all  they  did  was  null  and 
void.  The  Sheriffs  and  Mayors  of  towns  were  no  legal  Officers: 

Judges,  (one  of  them  being  a profeffed  Papift,  Al'tbonf)  who  took 
not  the  Tcfl,  were  no  Judges:  So  that  the  government,  and  the 
legal  adminillration  of  it,  was  broken.  A Parliament  returned 
by  fuch  men  was  no  legal  Parliament.  All  this  was  done  by 
vertue  of  the  difpenfing  power,  which  changed  the  whole  frame 
of  our  government,  and  fubje&ed  all  the  laws  to  the  King’s 
pleafure:  For,  upon  the  fame  pretence  of  that  power,  other  de- 
clarations might  have  come  out  voiding  any  other  laws  that  the 
Court  found  Hood  in  their  way;  fince  we  had  fcarce  any  law 
that  was  fortified  with  fuch  claufes  to  force  the  execution  of 
it,  as  thole  that  were  laid  afide  had  in  them.  And  when  the 
King  pretended,  that  this  was  fuch  a facred  point  of  govern- 
ment, that  a petition,  offered  in  the  modelled  terms,  and  in 
the  humbled  manner  poffible,  calling  it  in  quedion,  was  made 
fo  great  a crime,  and  carried  fo  far  againd  men  of  fuch  emi- 
nence; thislconfefs  fatisfied  me,  that  here  was  a total  dedru&ion  of 
our  conditution,  avowedly  began,  and  violently  profecuted.  Here 
was  not  jealoufies  nor  fears:  The  thing  was  open  and  avowed. 

This  was  not  a fingle  a<ff  of  illegal  violence,  but  a declared  de- 
fign  againd  the  whole  of  our  conditution.  It  was  not  only  the 
judgment  of  a Court  of  law : The  King  had  now  by  two  pub- 

lick  ads  of  date,  renewed  in  two  fucceffive  years,  openly  pub- 
lifhed  his  defign.  This  appeared  fuch  a total  fubverfion,  that, 
according  to  the  principles  that  fome  of  the  highed  affertors  of 
fubmiffion  and  obedience,  Barklay  and  Grotius , had  laid  down, 
it  was  now  lawful  for  the  Nation  to  look  to  itfelf,  and  fee  to 
its  own  prefervation.  And,  as  foon  as  any  man  was  convinced 
that  this  was  lawful,  there  remained  nothing  but  to  look  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange , who  was  the  only  perfon  that  either  could 
fave  them,  or  had  a right  to  it:  Since  by  all  the  laws  in  the 
world,  even  private  as  well  as  publick,  he  that  has  in  him  the 
reverfion  of  any  edate  has  a right  to  hinder  the  poffeffor,  if 
he  goes  about  to  dedroy  that  which  is  to  come  to  him  after  the 
poftdlor’s  death. 

9 D Upon 
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i<588  Upon  all  this  diforder  that  England  was  falling  into,  Admi- 
t/vv  ral  Rujfel  came  to  the  Hague.  He  had  a good  pretence  for 
coming  over  to  Holland,  for  he  had  a fitter  then  living  in  it. 
Prince.  jqe  was  dcfired  by  many  of  great  power  and  intereft  in  England 
to  fpeak  very  freely  to  the  Prince,  and  to  know  pofitively  of 
him  what  might  be  expedted  from  him.  All  people  were  now 
in  a gaze:  Thofe  who  had  little  or  no  religion  had  no  mind 
to  turn  Papifts,  if  they  could  fee  any  probable  way  of  refitting 
the  fury  with  which  the  Court  was  now  driving:  But  men  of 
fortune,  if  they  faw  no  vifible  profpedt,  would  be  governed  by 
their  prefent  intereft:  They  were  at  prefent  united:  But,  if  a 
breaking  (hould  once  happen , and  fome  men  of  figure  ftiould 
be  prevailed  on  to  change,  that  might  go  far  ; efpecially  in  a 
corrupt  and  diflolute  Army,  that  was  as  it  were  let  loofe  to  com- 
mit crimes  and  violences  every  where,  in  which  they  were  ra- 
ther encouraged  than  puniftied,-  for  it  feemed  to  be  fet  up  as 
a maxim,  that  the  Army  by  rendring  it  felf  odions  to  the  Na- 
tion would  become  thereby  entirely  devoted  to  the  Court:  But 
after  all,  tho’  foldiers  were  bad  Engl'tjhrnen  and  worfe  Chriftians, 
yet  the  Court  found  them  too  good  Proteftants  to  truft  much  to 
them.  So  Ru(fel  put  the  Prince  to  explain  himfelf  what  he  in- 
tended to  do. 

The  Prince’s  The  Prince  ahfwered,  that,  if  he  was  invited  by  fome  men 

•uiwct.  tjje  intereft,  and  the  moft  valued  in  the  Nation,  who 
fhould  both  in  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  others  who 
trufted  them,  invite  him  to  come  and  refeue  the  Nation  and  the 
Religion,  he  believed  he  could  be  ready  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber to  come  over.  The  main  confidence  we  had  was  in  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Brandenburg-,  for  the  old  Eledtor  was  then 
dying.  And  I told  Rujfel  at  parting,  that,  unlefs  he  died,  there 
would  be  great  difficulties,  not  eafily  mattered,  in  the  defign  oF 
the  Prince’s  expedition  to  England. 

TheEiefbr  He  was  then  ill  of  a dropfy,  which,  coming  afer  a gout  of 
Z rgb-T'1'"  A l°ng  continuance,  feemed  to  threaten  a fpeedy  end  of  his 
dcah  lifc.  I had  the  honour  to  fee  him  at  Cleve -,  and  was  admitted 
to  two  long  audiences,  in  which  he  was  pleafed  to  fpeak  to  me 
with  great  freedom.  He  was  a Prince  of  great  courage.  He 
both  underftood  military  matters  well,  and  loved  them  much. 
He  had  a very  perfedf  view  of  the  ftate  Europe  had  been  in  for 
fifty  years,  in  which  he  had  born  a great  fhare  in  all  affairs, 
having  directed  his  own  counfels  himfelf.  He  had  a wonder- 
ful memory,  even  in  the  fmalleft  matters;  for  every  thing  paft 
under  his  eye.  He  had  a quick  apprehenfion,  and  a cholerick 
temper.  The  heat  of  his  fpirits  was  apt  to  kindle  too  quick, 
till  his  intereft  cooled  him : And  that  fetched  him  back,  which 
I brought 
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brought  him  under  the  cenfure  of  changing  fides  too  foon  and  i<588 
too  often.  He  was  a very  zealous  man  in  all  the  concerns  of 
religion.  His  own  life  was  regular  and  free  of  all  blemifhes. 

He  tried  all  that  was  poffible  to  bring  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinifls  to  fome  terms  of  reconciliation.  He  complained  much 
of  the  rigidity  of  the  Lutherans,  more  particularly  of  thofe  in 
Prtlffia:  Nor  was  he  well  pleafed  with  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  Cal- 
vtntjls:  And  he  inveighed  againft  the  Synod  of  Dost,  as  that 
which  had  fet  all  on  fire,  and  made  matters  almoft  part  recon- 
ciling. He  thought,  all  pofitive  decifions  in  thofe  matters  ought 
to  be  laid  afide  by  both  parties,  without  which  nothing  could 
bring  them  to  a better  temper. 

He  had  a very  fplendid  Court:  And  to  maintain  that,  and 
his  great  armies,  his  fubjedfs  were  prefled  hard  by  many  uneafy 
taxes.  He  feemed  not  to  have  a juft  fenfe  of  the  miferics  of 
his  people.  His  Minifters  had  great  power  over  him  in  all  lefler 
matters,  while  he  diredted  the  greater:  And  he  fuffered  them  to 
enrich  themfelves  exceflively. 

In  the  end  of  his  life  the  Eledtorefs  had  gained  great  credit, 
and  governed  his  counfels  too  much.  He  had  fet  it  up  for  a 
maxim , that  the  Eledtoral  families  in  Germany  had  weakned 
themfelves  fo  much,  that  they  would  not  beable  to  maintain  the  li- 
berty of  the  Empire  againft  the  Atjlrian  Family,  which  was  now 
riling  by  their  vidtories  in  Hungary:  The  Houfes  of  Saxe,  and 
the  Palatine,  and  of  Brunjwick,  and Hejfe,  had  done  this  fo  much, 
by  the  difmembring  fome  of  their  dominions  to  their  younger 
children,  that  they  were  mouldring  to  nothing:  He  therefore 
refolved  to  keep  all  his  dominions  entire  in  one  hand:  This 
would  make  his  Family  the  balance  to  the  Houfe  of  Anjlr'ta , 
on  whom  the  reft  of  the  Empire  muft  depend  : And  he  fuffer- 
ed his  Eledtorefs  to  provide  for  her  children,  and  to  enrich  herfclf 
by  all  the  ways  Are  could  think  on,  lince  he  would  not  give 
them  any  (hare  of  his  dominions.  This  (he  did  not  fail  to  do. 

And  the  Eledtor,  having  juft  caufe  of  complaint  for  being  aban- 
doned by  the  Allies  in  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  and  fo  forced  to 
reftore  what  he  had  got  from  the  Swedes,  the  French  upon  that 
gave  him  a great  penfion,  and  made  the  Eledtorefs  fuch  pre- 
fents,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  their  interefts: 

And:  in  this  he  made  fome  ill  fteps  in  the  decline  of  his  life. 

But  nothing  could  foften  him  with  relation  to  that  Court,  after 
they  broke  the  edidt  of  Nantes,  and  began  the  perfection  of 
the  Proteftants.  He  took  great  care  of  all  the  Refugees.  He 
fet  men  on  the  frontier  of  France  to  receive  and  defray  them  j 
and  gave  them  all  the  marks  of  Chriftian  companion,  and  of  a 
bounty  becoming  fo  great  a Prince.  But  his  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, 
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ties,  he  being  crippled  with  the  gout,  and  the  ill  underftanding 
that  was  between  the  Prince  the  Electoral  and  Eledtorefs,  had  fo 
disjointed  his  Court,  that  little  was  to  be  expe&ed  from  him. 

Death  came  upon  him  quicker  than  was  looked  for.  He  re- 
ceived the  intimations  of  it  with  the  firmnefs  that  became  both 
a Chriftian  and  a Hero.  He  gave  his  laft  advices  to  his  fon 
and  to  his  Minifters,  with  a greataefs  and  a tendernefs  that 
both  furprifed  and  melted  them  all:  And  above  all  other  things 
he  recommended  to  them  the  concerns  of  the  Proteftant  Reli- 
gion, then  in  fuch  an  univerfal  danger.  His  fon  had  not  his 
genius.  He  had  not  a ftrength  of  body  nor  a force  of  mind  ca- 
pable of  great  matters.  But  he  was  filled  with  zeal  for  the  Re- 
formed Religion:  And  he  was  at  that  time  fo  entirely  poffeffed 
with  a confidence  in  the  Prince  o i Orange , and  with  a high 
efteem  of  him,  as  he  was  his  coufin  german,  that  we  had  a 
much  better  profpefl:  of  all  our  affairs  by  his  fucceeding  his 
father.  And  this  was  encreafed  by  the  great  credit  that  ZW- 
kelman , who  had  been  his  Governor,  continued  to  have  with 
him:  For  he  had  true  notions  of  the  affairs  of  Europe , and  was 
a zealous  Proteftant,  and  was  like  to  prove  a very  good  Mi- 
nifter,  tho’  he  was  too  abfolute  in  his  favour,  and  was  too 
much  fet  on  railing  his  own  family.  All  at  the  Hague  were 
looking  with  great  concern  on  the  affairs  of  Europe  ■ thefe  be- 
ing, in  many  refpedts,  and  in  many  different  places,  brought  to 
a very  critical  ftate. 

I muft  now  look  back  to  England , where  the  Queen’s  deli- 
very was  the  fubje<5t  of  all  men’s  difeourfe.  And  fince  fo  much 
depends  on  this,  I will  give  as  full  and  as  diftind  an  account 
of  all  that  related  to  that  matter,  as  I could  gather  up 
either  at  that  time  or  afterwards.  The  Queen  had  been  for  fix 
or  feven  years  in  fuch  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  that  every  winter 
brought  her  very  near  death.  Thofe  about  her  feemed  well 
affured  that  fhe,  who  had  buried  all  her  children  foon  after  they 
were  born,  and  had  now  for  feveral  years  ceafed  bearing,  would 
have  no  more  children.  Her  own  Priefts  apprehended  it  and 
feemed  to  wifh  for  her  death.  She  had  great  and  frequent  dif- 
tempers,  that  returned  often,  which  put  all  people  out  of  their 
hopes  or  fears  of  her  having  any  children.  Her  fpirits  were 
now  much  on  the  fret.  She  was  eager  in  the  profecution  of  all 
the  King’s  defigns.  It  was  believed,  that  file  had  a main  hand 
in  driving  him  to  them  all.  And  he,  perhaps  to  make  her  gent- 
ler to  him  in  his  vagrant  amours,  was  more  eafy  to  her  in  every 
thing  elfe.  The  Lady  Dorchejler  was  come  back  from  Ireland: 
And  the  King  went  oft  to  her.  But  it  was  vifible,  fhe  was 
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not  like  to  gain  that  credit  in  affairs,  to  which  Hie  had  afpired  : 
And  therefore  this  was  lels  confidered. 

She  had  another  mortification,  when Fitz- James  the  King’s  fon 
was  made  Duke  of  Berwick.  He  was  a foft  and  harmlefs  young 
man,  and  was  much  beloved  by  the  King:  But  the  Queen’s  dif- 
like  kept  him  from  making  any  great  figure.  He  made  two 
campaigns  in  Hungary,  that  were  little  to  his  honour:  For,  as 
his  Governor  diverted  the  allowance  that  was  given  for  keep- 
ing a table,  and  fent  him  always  to  eat  at  other  tables,  fo,  tho’ 
in  the  fiege  of  Buda  there  were  many  occafions  given  him  to 
have  diftinguiftied  himfelf,  yet  he  had  appeared  in  none  of  them. 
There  was  more  care  taken  of  his  perfon,  than  became  his  age 
and  condition.  Yet  his  Governor’s  brother  was  a Jefuit,  and 
in  the  fecret:  So  every  thing  was  ventured  on  by  him,  and  all 
was  forgiven  him. 

In  September , the  former  year,  the  Queen  went  to  the  Bathy 
where,  as  was  already  told,  the  King  came  and  faw  her,  and 
ftaid  a few  days  with  her.  She  after  that  purfued  a full  courfe 
of  bathing:  And,  having  refolved  to  return  in  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, an  accident  took  her  to  which  the  fex  is  fubjeft:  And 
that  made  her  flay  there  a week  longer.  She  came  to  Windfor 
on  the  fixth  o iOBober.  Itwasfaid,  that,  at  the  very  time  of  her 
coming  to  the  King,  her  mother,  the  Duchefs  of  Modena , made 
a vow  to  the  Lady  Lorettoy  that  her  daughter  might  by  her  means 
have  a fon.  And  it  went  current,  that  the  Queen  believed  her- 
felfto  be  with  child  in  that  very  inftant,  in  which  her  mother  made 
her  vow : Of  which,  fome  travellers  have  allured  me,  there  was  a 
folemn  record  made  at  Loretto . A conception  faid  to  be  thus  begun 
looked  fufpicious.  It  was  now  fixed  to  the  fixth  of  OBober:  So 
the  nine  months  were  to  run  to  the  fixth  of  July.  She  was  in 
the  progrefs  of  her  big  belly  let  blood  feveral  times:  And  the 
moft  aftringent  things  that  could  be  propofed  were  ufed. 

It  was  foon  oblerved,  that  all  things  about  her  perfon  were 
managed  with  a mylterious  fecrecy,  into  which  none  were  admit- 
ted but  a fewPapifts.  She  was  not  drelfed  nor  undrelfed  with  the 
ufual  ceremony.  Prince  George  told  me,  that  the  Princefs  went 
as  far  in  defiring  to  be  fatisfied  by  feeling  the  motion,  after  fhe 
faid  file  was  quick,  as  file  could  go  without  breaking  with  her: 
And  file  had  lometimes  ftaid  by  her  even  indecently  long  in 
mornings,  to  lee  her  rife,  and  to  give  her  her  ftiift:  But  file 
never  did  either.  She  never  offered  any  fatisfaeftion  in  that  mat- 
ter by  letter  to  the  Princefs  of  Orangey  nor  to  any  of  the  Ladies 
of  quality,  in  whole  word  the  world  would  have  acquiefced.  The 
thing  upon  this  began  to  be  fufpe&ed:  And  fome  libels  were 
writ,  treating  the  whole  as  an  impofture.  The  ufe  the  Queen 
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1688  made  of  this  was,  to  fay,  that  fince  ihe  faw  fome  were  fufpeft- 
ing  her  as  capable  of  fo  black  a contrivance,  ihe  fcorned  to  fatif- 
fy  thofe  who  could  entertain  fuch  thoughts  of  her.  How  juft 
foever  this  might  be  with  relation  to  the  libellers,  yet  certain- 
ly, if  Ihe  was  truly  with  child,  Ihe  owed  it  to  the  King  and 
herfelf,  to  the  King’s  daughters,  but  moftof  all  to  the  infant  Ihe 
carried  in  her  belly,  to  givefuch  reafonahle  fatisfadtion,  as  might 
put  an  end  to  jealoufy.  This  was  in  her  power  to  do  every  day: 
And  her  not  doing  it  gave  juft  grounds  of  fufpicion. 

Things  went  thus  on  till  Monday  in  Eajler  week.  On  that  day  the 
King  went  to  Rochefter , to  fee  fome  of  the  naval  preparations; 
but  was  foon  fent  for  by  the  Queen,  who  apprehended  Ihe  was 
in  danger  of  mifearrying.  Dr  .Scarborough  was  come  to  Knights- 
br'tdge  to  fee  Bifhop  Ward,  my  predeceflor,  who  had  been  his 
antient  friend,  and  was  then  his  patient:  But  the  Queen’s  coach 
was  fent  to  call  him  in  all  hafte,  fince  Ihe  was  near  mifearrying. 
Dr.  IVwdebank,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  matter,  ftaid  long 
that  morning  npon  an  appointment  for  Dr.  Wallgrave,  another 
of  the  Queen’s  phyficians,  who  the  next  time  he  faw  him  ex- 
cufed  himfelf,  for  the  Queen,  hefaid,  was  then  under  the  moil  ap- 
parent figns  of  mifearrying.  Of  this  the  Dodor  made  oath  : Andie 
is  yet  extant. 

On  the  fame  day  the  Conntefs  of  Clarendon,  being  to  go  out 
of  town  for  a few  days,  came  to  fee  the  Queen  before  ihe  went 
knowing  nothing  of  what  had  happen’d  to  her.  And  ihe,  be- 
ing a Lady  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  Queen  Dowager,  did,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  Court,  go  into  the  Queen’s  Bed-cham- 
ber without  a Iking  admittance.  She  faw  the  Queen  a bed,  be- 
moaning herfelf  in  a moil  doleful  manner,  faying  often,  Undone, 
Undone:  And  one  that  belonged  to  her  carried  fomewhat  out  of 
the  bed,  which  ihe  believed  was  linen  taken  from  the  Queen. 
She  was  upon  this  in  fome  confufion:  And  the  Countefs  of  Powis 
coming  in,  went  to  her,  and  faid  with  fome  iharpnefs,  what  do  yon 
here?  And  carried  her  to  the  door.  Before  ihe  had  got  out  of 
the  Court,  one  of  the  Bed-chamber  women  followed  her,  and 
charged  her  not  to  fpeak  of  any  thing  ihe  had  feen  that  day.  This 
matter,  whatever  was  in  it,  washuihedup:  And  the  Queen  held 
on  her  courfe. 

The  Princefs  had  mifearried  in  the  fpring.  So,  as  foon  as  ihe 
had  recovered  her  ftrength,  the  King  preifed  her  to  go  to  th eBath, 
fince  that  hadfo  good  an  effe&on  the  Queen.  Some  of  her  phy- 
ficians, and  all  her  other  friends,  were  againft  her  going.  Lower, 
one  of  her  phyficians  told  me,  he  was  againft  it:  He  though^ 
ihe  was  not  ftrong  enough  for  the  Rath,  tho’  the  King  preifed 
it  with  an  unufual  vehemence.  Millington,  another  phyfician,  told 
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the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  from  whom  I had  it,  that  he  was  prefled  i<588 
to  go  to  thePrincefs,  and  advife  her  to  go  to  the  Bath.  The  pet- 
fon  that  fpoke  to  him  told  him,  the  King  was  much  fet  on  it, 
and  that  he  expe&ed  it  of  him , that  he  would  perfuade  her 
to  it.  Millington  anfwered,  he  would  not  advife  a patient  ac- 
cording to  dire&ion,  but  according  to  his  own  reafon : So  he 
would  not  go.  Scarborough  and  Witherly  took  it  upon  them  to 
advife  it : So  fhe  went  thither  in  the  end  of  May. 

As  foon  as  fhe  was  gone,  thofe  about  the  Queen  did  all  ofTheQueen’i 
the  fudden  change  her  reckoning,  and  began  it  from  the  King’s ch»ng"d'.’g 
being  with  her  at  Bath.  This  came  on  fo  quick,  that,  tho’ 
the  Queen  had  fet  the  fourteenth  of  “June  for  her  going  to 
IVindfor,  where  (he  intended  to  lie  in,  and  all  the  preparations 
for  the  birth  and  for  the  child  were  ordered  to  be  made  ready 
by  the  end  of  June,  yet  now  a refolution  was  taken  for  the 
Queen’s  lying  in  at  St.  James’s ; and  dire&ions  were  given  to 
have  all  things  quickly  ready.  The  Bath  water  either  did  not 
agree  with  the  Princefs : Or  the  advices  of  her  friends  were  fo 
prefling,  who  thought  her  abfence  from  the  Court  at  that  time 
of  fuch  confequence,  that  in  compliance  with  them  (he  gave  it 
out  it  did  not,  and  that  therefore  fhe  would  return  in  a few 
days. 

The  day  after  the  Court  had  this  notice,  the  Queen  faid, 
fhe  would  go  to  St.  James’s , and  look  for  the  good  hour. 

She  was  often  told,  that  it  was  impoflible  upon  fo  fhort  a warn- 
ing to  have  things  ready.  But  fhe  was  fo  pofitive,  that  fhe  faid, 
fhe  would  lie  there  that  night,  tho’  fhe  fhould  lie  upon  the 
boards.  And  at  night,  tho’  the  fhorter  and  quicker  way  was  to 
go  from  Witehall  to  St.  James’s  thro’  the  Park,  and  fhe  always 
went  that  way,  yet  now,  by  a fort  of  affeftation,  fhe  would  be 
carried  thither  by  Charing-Crofs  thro’  the  Pall-Mall.  And  it 
was  given  out  by  all  her  train,  that  fhe  was  going  tO'  be  deli- 
vered. Some  faid,  it  would  be  next  morning : And  the  Priefls 
faid  very  confidently,  that  it  would  be  a boy. 

The  next  morning,  about  nine  a clock,  fhe  fent  word  to  the  The  Queen 
King,  that  fhe  was  in  labour.  The  Queen  Dowager  was  next[^,d0'° bc  “ 
fent  to.  But  no  Ladies  were  fent  for : So  that  no  women  were 
in  the  room,  but  twodreflers  and  one  under  drefler,  and  the  mid- 
wife. The  Earl  of  Arran  fent  notice  to  the  Countefs  of  Sun- 
derland: So  fhe  came.  The  Lady  Bellafts  came  alfo  in  time. 

The  Proteftant  Ladies  that  belonged  to  the  Court  were  all  gone 
to  Church  before  the  news  was  let  go  abroad : For  it  happen’d  on 
Trinity  Sunday , it  being  that  year  on  the  tenth  of  June.  The 
King  brought  over  with  him  from  Whitehall  a great  many  Peers 
and  Privy  Counfellors.  And  of  thefe  eighteen  were  let  into  the 
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1688  Bed-chamber:  But  they  flood  at  the  furtheft  end  of  the  room. 
^^^The  Ladies  ftood  within  the  alcove.  The  curtains  of  the  bed 
were  drawn  clofe,  and  none  came  within  them , but  the  mid- 
wife, and  an  under  dreffer.  The  Queen  lay  all  the  while  a bed: 
And,  in  order  to  the  warming  one  fide  of  it,  a warming  pan  was 
brought.  But  it  was  not  opened,  that  it  might  be  feen  that 
there  was  fire  and  nothing  elfe  in  it:  So  here  was  matter  for 
fufpicion,  with  which  all  people  were  filled. 

And  deliver-  A little  before  ten,  the  Queen  cried  out  as  in  a ftrong  pain, 
0 3 on'  and  immediately  after  the  midwife  faid  aloud,  fhe  was  happily 
brought  to  bed.  When  the  Lords  all  cried  out  of  what,  the 
midwife  anfwered,  the  Queen  muft  not  be  furprifed : Only  fhe 
gave  a fign  to  the  Counteis  of  Sunderland , who  upon  that  touch- 
ed her  forehead,  by  which,  it  being  the  fign  before  agreed  on, 
the  King  faid  he  knew  it  was  a boy.  No  cries  were  heard  from 
the  child : Nor  was  it  (hewed  to  thofe  in  the  room.  It  was 
pretended,  more  air  was  neceflary.  The  under  dreffer  went  out 
with  the  child,  or  fomewhat  elfe,  in  her  arms  to  a drefling  room, 
to  which  there  was  a door  near  the  Queen’s  bed : But  there  was 
another  entry  to  it  from  other  apartments. 

Great  The  King  continued  with  the  Lords  in  the  Bed-chamber  for 
feTioufy  Tp-  ^me  minutcs>  which  was  either  a fign  of  much  phlegm  upon 
pcared.  fuch  an  occafion  i for  it  was  not  known  whether  the  child  was 
alive  or  dead : Or  it  looked  like  the  giving  time  for  fomc  ma- 
nagement. After  a little  while  they  went  all  into  the  drefling 
room : And  then  the  news  was  publifhed.  In  the  mean  while, 
no  body  was  called  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  Queen’s  belly* 
in  order  to  a full  fatisfa&ion.  When  the  Princefs  came  to  town 
three  days  after,  fhe  had  as  little  fatisfa&ion  given  her.  Cham - 
berlain , the  man  midwife,  who  was  always  ordered  to  attend 
her  labour  before,  and  who  brought  the  plaifters  for  putting 
back  the  milk,  wondered  that  he  had  not  been  fent  to.  He 
went  according  to  cuftom  with  the  plaifters:  But  he  was  told 
they  had  no  occafion  for  him.  He  fancied,  that  fome  other 
perfon  was  put  in  his  place:  But  he  could  not  find  that  any  had  it. 
All  that  concerned  the  milk,  or  the  Queen’s  purgations,  was 
managed  ftill  in  the  dark.  This  made  all  people  inclined  more 
and  more  to  believe,  there  was  a bafe  impofture  now  put  on  the 
Nation.  'That  ftill  increafed.  That  night  one  Flemings , a very 
worthy  man,  an  Apothecary  by  his  trade,  who  lived  in  St.  Mar - 
ityi  s Fane,  the  very  next  door  to  a family  of  an  eminent  Pa- 
pift:  (Brown,  brother  to  the  Vifcoun  t Mont  acute,  lived  there:) 
The  wall  between  his  parlour  and  theirs  being  fo  thin,  that  he 
could  ealily  hear  any  thing  that  was  laid  with  a louder  voice, 
he  (Flemings)  was  reading  in  his  parlour  late  at  night,  when  he 
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heard  one  coming  into  the  neighbouring  parlour,  and  fay  with  1688 
a doleful  voice,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  dead:  Upon  which 
great  many  that  lived  in  the  houfe  came  down  ftairs  very  quick : 

Upon  this  confufion  he  could  not  hear  any  thing  more;  but  it 
was  plain,  they  were  in  a great  confternation.  He  went  with 
the  news  next  morning  totheBifhops  in  the  Tower.  The  Coun- 
ted of  Clarendon  came  thither  Toon  after,  and  told  them,  Ihe 
had  been  at  the  young  Prince’s  door,  but  was  denied  accefs: 

She  was  amazed  at  it ; and  aiked , if  they  knew  her : They 
faid,  they  did;  but  that  the  Queen  had  ordered,  that  no  per- 
fon  whatsoever  fhould  be  fuffered  to  come  in  to  him.  This  gave 
credit  to  Hemtng s ftory,  and  looked  as  if  all  was  ordered  to  be 
kept  (hut  up  clofe,  till  another  child  was  found.  One,  that  faw  the 
child  two  days  after,  faid  to  me,  that  he  looked  ftrong,  and  not 
like  a child  fo  newly  born.  Wmdebank  met  Walgrave  the  day 
after  this  birth,  and  remembred  him  of  what  he  had  told  him 
eight  weeks  before.  He  acknowledged  what  he  had  faid,  but 
added,  that  God  wrought  miracles : To  which  no  reply,  could, 
or  durft  be  made  by  the  other:  It  needed  none.  So  healthy 
a child  being  fo  little  like  any  of  thofe  the  Queen  had  born, 
it  was  given  out,  that  he  had  fits,  and  could  not  live.  But  thofe 
who  faw  him  every  day  obferved  no  fuch  thing.  On  the  con- 
trary the  child  was  in  a very  profperous  ftate.  None  of  thofe 
fits  ever  happen’d,  when  the  Princefs  was  at  Court;  for  fhe  could 
not  be  denied  admittance,  tho’  all  others  were.  So  this  was 
believed  to  be  given  out  to  make  the  matter  more  credible.  It 
is  true,  fome  weeks  after  that,  the  Court  being  gone  to  Wind- 
fir,  and  the  child  fent  to  Richmond , he  fell  into  fuch  fits,  that 
four  phyficians  were  fent  for.  They  all  looked  on  him  as  a 
dying  child.  The  King  and  Queen  were  fent  for.  The  phy- The  child,  as 
iicians  went  to  a dinner  prepared  for  them;  and  were  often  won- ed, died, and 
dring  that  they  were  not  called  for.  They  took  it  for  grant- JJ^nhiT* 
cd,  that  the  child  was  dead.  But,  when  they  went  in  after  din-room- 
ner  to  look  on  him,  they  faw  a found  healthy  child,  that  feem- 
ed  to  have  had  no  fort  of  illnefs  on  him.  It  was  faid,  that  the 
child  was  ftrangely  revived  of  a fudden.  Some  of  the  phyfici- 
ans told  Llo<ydy  Bifhop  of  St.  /4faph,  that  it  was  not  poflible  for 
.them  to  think  it  was  the  fame  child.  They  looked  on  one  ano- 
ther, but  durft  not  fpeak  what  they  thought. 

Thus  I have  related  fuch  particulars  as  I could  gather  of  this 
birth:  To  which  fome  more  fhall  be  added,  when  I give  an 
account  of  the  proof  that  the  King  brought  afterwards  to  put 
this  matter  out  of  doubt ; but  by  which  it  became  indeed,  more 
doubtful  than  ever.  I took  moft  of  thefc  from  the  informati- 
ons that  were  fent  over  to  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange , 
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i<588  as  I had  many  from  the  vouchers  themfelves.  I do  not  mix 
with  thefc  the  various  reports  that  were,  both  then  and  af- 
terwards, fpread  of  this  matter,  of  which  Bifliop  Lloyd  has  a 
great  collection,  moil  of  them  well  attefted.  What  truth  fo- 
ever  may  be  in  thefe,  this  is  certain,  that  the  method  in  which 
this  mattet  was  conduced  from  firft  to  laft  was  very  unaccounta- 
ble. If  an  impofture  had  been  intended,  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwife  managed.  The  pretended  excufe  that  the  Queen 
made,  that  fhe  owed  no  fatisfa&ion  to  thofe  who  could  fufpeft 
her  capable  of  fuch  bafe  forgery,  was  the  only  excufe  that  fhe 
could  have  made,  if  .it  had  been  really  what  it  was  commonly 
faid  to  be.  She  feemed  to  be  foon  recovered,  and  was  fo  little 
altered  by  her  labour,  either  in  her  looks  or  voice,  that  this 
helped  not  a little  to  encreafe  jealoufies.  The  rejoycings  over 
England  upon  this  birth  were  very  cold  and  forced.  Bonefires 
were  made  in  fome  places,  and  a fet  of  congratulatory  addreffes 
went  round  the  Nation.  None  durft  oppofe  them.  But  all  was 
formal,  and  only  to  make  a (hew. 

The  Prince  The  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange  received  the  news  of  this  birth 
™*Ora»gek  very  decently.  The  firft  letters  gave  not  thofe  grounds  offufpicion 
rent  to  con-  that  were  fent  to  them  afterwards.  So  they  fent  over  Zirylefie'tn  to 
grjtuiatc.  congratulate:  And  the  Princefs  ordered  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be 
prayed  for  in  her  Chapel.  Upon  this  occafion,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  fet  down  what  the  Princefs  faid  to  my  felf  on  this 
fubjed:  two  years  before.  I had  alked  her,  in  the  freedom  of 
much  difeourfe,  if  fhe  knew  the  temper  of  her  own  mind,  and 
how  fhe  could  bear  the  Queen’s  having  a fon.  She  faid,  fhe 
was  fure  it  would  give  her  no  concern  at  all  on  her  own  ac- 
count: God  knew  beft  what  was  fit  for  her:  And,  if  it  was 

not  to  ferve  the  great  ends  of  providence,  fhe  was  fure  that,  as 
to  her  felf,  fhe  would  rather  wifh  to  live  and  die  in  the  con- 
dition fhe  was  then  in.  The  advertifements  formerly  mention- 
ed came  over  from  fo  many  hands,  that  it  was  impoffible  not 
to  be  fhaken  by  them.  It  was  alfo  taken  ill  in  England , that 
the  Princefs  fhould  have  begun  fo  early  to  pray  for  the  pretend- 
ed Prince:  Upon  which  the  naming  him  difeontinued.  But  this 
was  fo  highly  refented  by  the  Court  of  England , that  the  Prince, 
fearing  it  might  precipitate  a rupture,  ordered  him  to  be  again 
named  in  the  prayers. 

deh?Mi,,cc  *>i:ince  ^et  hihafelf  with  great  application  to  prepare  for 

expedition  the  intended  expedition : For  Zuyleftetn  brought  him  fuch  po- 
to  England.  fltive  advices,  and  fuch  an  aflurance  of  the  invitation  he  had  de- 
fired,  that  he  was  fully  fixed  in  his  purpofe.  It  was  advifed 
from  Englandy  that  the  Prinde  could  never  hope  for  a more  fa- 
vourable conjun&ure,  nor  for  better  grounds  to  break  on,  than 
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he  had  at  that  time.  The  whole  Nation  was  in  a high  fer-  i <58 8 
mentation.  The  proceedings  againfl  the  Bifhops,  and  thofe'-'*V>^ 
that  were  ftill  kept  on  foot  againft  the  Clergy,  made  all 
people  think  the  ruin  of  the  Church  was  refolved  on,  and  that 
on  the  firft  occafion  it  would  be  executed,  and  that  the  Religi- 
on would  be  altered.  The  pretended  birth  made  them  reckon 
that  Popery  and  Slavery  would  be  entailed  on  the  Nation.  And, 
if  this  heat  went  off,  people  would  lofe  heart.  It  was  alfo  vi- 
able, that  the  Army  continued  well  affeCted.  They  fpoke open- 
ly againft  Popery:  They  drank  the  moft  reproachful  healths 
againft  them  that  could  be  invented  , and  treated  the  few 
Papifts  that  were  among  them  with  fcorn  and  averfion.  The 
King  faw  this  fo  vifibly,  that  he  broke  up  the  camp,  and  fenc 
them  to  their  quarters : And  it  was  believed,  that  he  would  bring 
them  no  more  together,  till  they  were  modelled  more  to  his 
mind.  The  Teamen  (hewed  the  fame  inclinations.  The  Dutch 
had  fet  out  a fleet  of  twenty  four  men  of  war,  on  pretence  to 
fecure  their  trade:  So  the  King  refolved  to  fet  out  as  ftrong  a 
fleet.  Strickland , who  was  a Papift,  had  the  command.  He 
brought  fome  Priefts  aboard  with  him,  who  faid  Mafs,  or  at 
leaft  performed  fuch  offices  of  their  Religion  as  are  allowed  on 
(hips  of  war:  And  the  Chaplain,  that  was  to  ferve  the  Protef- 
tants  in  Strickland’s  (hip,  was  fent  away  upon  a flight  pretence. 

This  put  the  whole  Fleet  into  fuch  a diforder,  that  it  was  like 
to  end  in  a mutiny.  Strickland punifhed  fome  for  this:  And  the 
King  came  down  to  accommodate  the  matter.  He  fpoke  very 
foftly  to  the  Teamen:  Yet  this  made  no  great  impreflion:  For 
they  hated  Popery  in  general,  and  Strickland  in  particular.  When 
fome  gained  perfons  among  the  Teamen  tried  their  affections 
to  the  Dutch , it  appeared  they  had  no  inclinations  to  make  war 
on  them.  They  faid  aloud,  they  were  their  friends  and  their 
brethren  but  they  would  very  willingly  go  againft  the  French. 

The  King  faw  all  this,  and  was  refolved  to  take  other  more 
moderate  meafures. 

Thefe  advices  were  fuggefted  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland , who  Sunderland 
faw  the  King  was  running  violently  to  his  own  ruin.  So,  as moreefnode- 
foon  as  the  Queen  admitted  men  to  audiences,  he  had  fomerate4.pr°' 
very  long  ones  of  her.  He  reprefented  to  her , that  the  ftate 
of  her  affairs  was  quite  changed  by  her  having  a Ton.  There 
was  no  need  of  driving  things  faft,  now  they  had  a fucceflion 
fure:  Time  would  bring  all  about,  if  matters  were  but  foftly 
managed.  He  told  her,  it  would  become  her  to  fet  up  for  the 
author  of  gentle  counfels , that  The  might  by  another  admi- 
niftration  lay  the  flame  that  was  now  kindled.  By  this  flie  would 
gain  the  hearts  of  the  Nation,  both  to  her  felf  and  to  her  Ton  : 
j She 
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K5gg  She  might  be  declared  Regent,  in  cafe  the  King  fhould  die  be- 
t/noo  fore  her  fon  came  to  be  of  age.  He  found  thefe  advices  be- 
gan to  be  hearkned  to.  But,  that  he  might  have  the  more  cre- 
dit in  prefling  them,  he,  who  had  but  too  flight  notions  of  re- 
ligion, refolved  to  declare  himfelf  a Papift."  And  then,  he  be- 
ing in  the  fame  intcreft  with  her,  and  mod  violently  hated  for 
this  ill  ftep  he  had  made,  he  gained  fuch  an  afcendant  over 
her  fpirit,  that  things  were  like  to  be  put  in  another  manage- 
ment. 

And  he  He  made  the  ftep  to  Popery  all  of  the  fudden,  without  any 
put""*  P‘*  previous  inftrudtion  or  conference:  So  that  the  change  he  made 
looked  too  like  a man  who,  having  no  religion,  took  up  one, 
rather  for  to  ferve  a turn  , than  that  he  was  truly  changed  from 
one  religion  to  another.  He  has  been  fince  accufed,  as  if  he 
had  done  all  this  to  gain  the  more  credit,  that  fo  he  might  the 
more  effettually  ruin  the  King.  There  was  a fufpicion  of  ano- 
ther nature,  that  duck  with  fome  in  England , who  thought 
that  Mr.  Sidney,  who  had  the  fecret  of  all  the  correfpondence 
that  was  between  the  Prince  and  his  party  in  England,  being  in 
particular  friendfliip  with  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  the  Eatl 
had  got  into  that  fecret:  And  they  fancied  he  would  get  into 
the  Prince’s  confidence  by  Sidney’s  means.  So  I was  writ  to, 
and  defired  to  put.it  home  to  the  Prince,  whether  he  was  in 
any  confidence  or  correfpondence  with  the  Earl  of  Sunderland , 
or  not?  For,  till  they  were  fatisfied  in  that  matter,  they  would 
not  go  on ; fince  they  believed  he  would  betray  all,  when  things 
were  ripe  for  it,  and  that  many  were  engaged  in  the  defign. 
The  Prince  upon  that  did  fay  very  pofitively,  that  he  was  in 
no  fort  of  correfpondence  with  him.  His  counfels  lay  then 
another  way.  And,  if  time  had  been  given  him  to  follow  the 
fcheme  then  laid  down  by  him,  things  might  have  turned  fa- 
tally: And  the  Nation  might  have  been  fo  laid  afleep  with  new 
promifes,  and  a different  conduft,  that  in  a flow  method  they 
might  have  gained  that,  which  they  were  fo  near  lofing  by 
the  violent  proceedings  in  which  they  had  gone  fo  far.  The  Judges 
had  orders  in  their  circuits  to  proceed  very  gently,  and  to  give 
new  promifes  in  the  King’s  name.  But  they  were  treated  every 
where  withfuch  contempt,  that  the  common  decencies  were  fcarce 
paid  them,  when  they  were  on  the  bench.  And  they  now  faw 
that  the  prefentments  of  Grand  Juries,  and  the  verdids  of  other 
Juries,  were  no  more  under  their  direction.  Things  flept  in 
England,  as  is  nfual,  during  the  long  vacation.  But  the  Court 
had  little  quiet,  having  every  day  frefh  alarms  from  abroad, 
as  well  as  great  mortifications  at  home. 
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I mud  now  change  the  fcene,  and  give  a large  account  of  1 <58  8 
the  affairs  abroad,  they  having  fuch  a connexion  with  all  that!j^£^ 
followed  in  England.  Upon  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh’s  death  , of  Orange 
the  Prince  fent  Mr-  Bentink  with  the  compliment  to  the  new^'J  Wlth 
EleCtor:  And  he  was  ordered  to  lay  before  him  the  ftate  of  af- 
fairs,  and  to  communicate  the  Prince’s  defign  to  him,  and 
to  alk  him,  how  much  he  might  depend  upon  him  for  his 
alfiftance.  The  anfwer  was  full  and  frank.  He  offered  all  that 
was  alked , and  more.  The  Prince  refolved  to  carry  over  to 
England  an  Army  of  nine  thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe 
and  dragoons.  He  intended  to  choofe  thefe  out  of  the  whole 
Dutch  Army.  But  for  the  fecurity  of  the  States,  under  fuch  a 
diminution  of  their  force,  it  was  neceffary  to  have  a ftrength 
from  fome  other  Princes.  This  was  foon  concerted  between 
the  Prince  and  the  new  Elector,  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hejfe, 
and  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg  and  Zell , who  had  a particular  af- 
fection to  the  Prince,  and  was  a cordial  friend  to  him  on  all 
occalions. 

His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Hannover , was  at  that  time  in  fome 
engagements  with  the  Court  of  France . But,  fince  he  had  mar- 
ried the  Princefs  Sophia  of  the  Palatine  Houfe,  I ventured  to  fend 
a meffage  to  her  by  one  of  their  Court,  who  was  then  at  the 
Hague.  He  was  a French  Refugee,  named  Mr.  Boucour.  It  was 
to  acquaint  her  with  our  defign  with  relation  to  England , and 
to  let  her  know,  that,  if  we  fucceeded,  certainly  a perpetual 
exclufion  of  all  Papifts  from  the  fucceflion  to  the  Crown  would 
be  enacted:  And,  fince  fhe  was  the  next  Proteftant  heir  after 
the  two  Princeffes,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange , of  whom  at  that 
time  there  was  no  iffue  alive,  I was  very  confident,  that,  if  the 
Duke  of  Hannover  could  be  difengaged  from  the  interefts  of  France, 
fo  that  he  came  into  our  interefts,  the  fucceftion  to  the  Crown 
would  be  lodged  in  her  perfon,  and  in  her  pofterityj  tho’  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  continued,  as  he  ftood  then,  engaged  with 
Ft  ance , I could  not  anfwer  for  this.  The  Gentleman  carried 
the  meffage,  and  delivered  it.  The  Duchefs  entertained  it  with 
much  warmth:  And  brought  him  to  the  Duke  to  repeat  it  to 
him.  But  at  that  time  this  made  no  great  imprdfion  on  him. 

He  looked  on  it  as  a remote  and  a doubtful  projeCt.  Yet  when 
he  faw  our  fuccefs  in  England , he  had  other  thoughts  of  it. 

Some  days  after  this  Frenchman  was  gone,  I told  the  Prince 
what  I had  done.  He  approved  of  it  heartily:  But  was  parti- 
cularly glad,  that  I haft  done  it,  as  of  my  felf,  without  com- 
municating it  to  him,  or  any  way  engaging  him  in  it:  For  he 
faid,  if  it  ftiould  happen  to  be  known  that  the  propofition  was 
made  by  him,  it  might  do  us  hurt  in  England \ as  if  he  had  al- 
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i <58 8 ready  reckoned  himfelf  fo  far  mailer,  as  to  be  forming  pro- 
jedts  concerning  the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown. 

The  affairs  But  while  this  was  in  a fecret  management,  the  Eledtor  of 
ofC°  Colen’ s death  came  in  very  luckily  to  give  a good  colour  to  in- 
trigues and  preparations.  The  old  Elector  was  brother  to  Maxi- 
milian, Duke  of  Bavaria.  He  had  been  long  Bilhop,  both  of 
Colen  and  Liege:  He  was  alfo  eledted  Bilhop  of  Munjler:  But 
the  Pope  would  never  grant  his  Bulls  for  that  See:  But  he  had 
the  temporalties,  and  that  was  all  he  thought  on.  He  had  thus 
a revenue  of  near  four  millions  of  Guilders,  and  four  great  Bi- 
Ihopricks ; for  he  was  likewife  Bilhop  of  Hildejheim.  He  could 
arm  and  pay  twenty  thoufand  men,  befides  that  his  dominions 
lay  quite  round  the  Netherlands.  Munjler  lay  between  them 
and  the  Northern  parts  of  Germany  -,  and  from  thence  their  bell 
recruits  came.  Colen  commanded  twenty  leagues  of  the  Rhine ; 
by  which,  as  an  entrance  was  opened  into  Holland,  which  they 
had  felt  leverely  in  the  year  1 671,  fo  the  Spanijh  Netherlands 
were  entirely  cut  off  from  all  affillance  that  might  be  fent  them 
out  of  Germany:  And  Liege  was  a country  full  both  of  people 
and  wealth,  by  which  an  entrance  is  open  into  Brabant:  And 
if  Majlreicht  was  taken , the  Maefe  was  open  down  to  Holland. 
So  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  States  to  take  care  who 
fhould  fucceed  him.  The  old  man  was  a weak  Prince,  much 
fet  on  chymical  procefles,  in  hopes  of  the  Philofopher’s  ftone. 
He  had  taken  one  of  the  Princes  of  Furjlenberg  into  his  parti- 
cular confidence,  and  was  entirely  governed  by  him.  He  made 
him  one  of  the  Canons  of  Colen:  And  he  came  to  be  Dean  at 
laft.  He  made  him  not  only  his  chief  Miniller,  but  left  the 
nominatiou  of  the  Canons  that  were  preferred  by  him  wholly 
to  his  choice.  The  Bilhop,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  name 
thofe  by  turns.  So,  what  by  thofe  the  Eledtor  named  on  his 
motion,  what  by  thofe  he  got  to  be  chofen,  he  reckoned  he 
was  furc  of  fucceeding  the  Eledlor:  And  nothing  but  ill  ma- 
nagement could  have  prevented  it.  He  had  no  hopes  of  fuc- 
ceeding at  Munjler.  But  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  fecure 
Liege. 

I need  not  enlarge  further  on  this  ftory,  than  to  remem- 
ber that  he  got  the  Eledlor  to  deliver  his  Country  up  to  the 
French  in  the  year  1671,  and  that  the  treaty  opened  at  Colen 
was  broken  up  on  his  being  feized  by  the  Emperor’s  order.  Af- 
ter he  was  fet  at  liberty,  he  was,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Court  of  France,  made  a Cardinal,  tho’  with  much  difficul- 
ty. In  the  former  winter,  the  Emperor  had  been  prevailed  on 
by  the  Palatine  Family  to  confent  to  the  election  of  a Coadju- 
tor in  Colen.  But  this  was  an  artifice  of  the  Cardinal’s,  who 
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deceived  that  family  into  the  hopes  of  carrying  the  ele&ion  1688 
for  one  of  their  branches.  And  they  obtained  the  Emperor’s 
confent  to  it,  without  which  it  could  not  be  done.  But  fo  ill 
grounded  were  the  Palatine's  hopes,  that  of  twenty  five  voices 
the  Cardinal  had  nineteeen,  and  they  had  only  fix  voices. 

The  conteft  at  Rome  about  the  Franchifes  had  now  occafi- 
oned  fuch  a rupture  there,  that  France  and  Rome  Teemed  to  be 
in  a ftate  of  war.  The  Count  Lavardin  was  Tent  Embaffador 
to  Rome.  But  the  Pope  refufed  to  receive  him,  unlefs  he  would 
renounce  the  pretenfion  to  the  Franchifes.  So  he  enterd  Rome 
in  a hoftile  manner,  with  fome  troops  of  horfe,  tho’  not  in 
form  of  troops : But  the  force  was  too  great  for  the  Pope.  He 
kept  guards  about  his  houfe,  and  in  the  Franchifes,  and  affront- 
ed  the  Pope’s  authority  on  all  occafions.  The  Pope  bore  all 
lilently,-  but  would  never  admit  him  to  an  audience,  nor  re- 
ceive any  meffage  nor  interceffion  from  the  Court  of  France ; 
and  kept  off  every  thing,  in  which  they  concerned  themfelves : 

And  therefore  he  would  not  confirm  the  ele&ion  of  a Coadjutor 
to  Colen.  So,  that  not  being  done  when  the  Ele&or  died,  the 
Canons  were  to  proceed  to  a new  ele<5tion,  the  former  being 
void,  becaufe  not  confirmed:  For  if  it  had  been  confirmed,  there 
would  have  been  no  vacancy. 

The  cabal  againft  the  Cardinal  grew  fo  ftrong,  that  he  be- 
gan to  apprehend  he  might  lofe  it,  if  he  had  not  leave  from 
the  Pope  to  refign  the  Bilhoprick  of  Strasburg , which  the  French 
had  forced  him  to  accept,  only  to  leffcn  the  penfion  that  they 
paid  him  by  giving  him  that  Bilhoprick.  By  the  rules  of  the 
Empire,  a man  that  is  already  a Bifhop,  cannot  be  chofen  to 
another  See,  but  by  a poftulation:  And  to  that  it  is  neceffary 
to  have  a concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  Chapter.  But  it 
was  at  the  Pope’s  choice,  whether  he  would  accept  of  the  re- 
fignation  of  Strasburg,  or  not:  And  therefore  he  refufed  it.  The 
K ing  of  France  fent  a Gentleman  to  the  Pope  with  a letter  writ 
in  his  own  hand,  defiring  him  to  accept  of  that  refignation, 
and  promifing  him  upon  it  all  reafonable  fatisfa&ion : But  the 
Pope  would  not  admit  the  bearer,  nor  receive  the  letter.  He 
laid , while  the  French  Embaffador  lived  at  Rome  like  an  ene- 
my, that  had  invaded  it,  he  would  receive  nothing  from  that 
Court. 

In  the  Bifiiopricks  of  Munfter  and  Htldejheim,  the  Deans  were 
promoted,  of  whom  both  the  States  and  the  Princes  of  the  Em- 
pire were  well  allured.  But  a new  management  was  fet  up  at 
Colen.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  been  difgufted  at  lome 
things  in  theEmperor’s  Court.  Hecomplained,  that  the  honour, 
of  the  fuccefs  in  Hungary  was  given  fo  entirely  to  the  Duke' 
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i(588  of  Lorrain,  that  he  had  not  the  fhare  which  belonged  to  him. 
c/Y^The  French  inftruments  that  were  then  about  him  took  occafi- 
on  to  alienate  him  more  from  the  Emperor,  by  reprefenting 
to  him,  that,  in  the  management  now  at  Colen,  the  Emperor 
{hewed  more  regard  to  the  Palatine  Family  than  to  himfelf, 
after  all  the  fervice  he  had  done  him.  The  Emperor,  appre- 
hending the  ill  conferences  of  a breach  with  him,  fent  and 
offered  him  the  fupream  command  of  his  Armies  in  Hungary 
for  that  year,  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  being  taken  ill  of  a fever, 
juft  as  they  were  upon  opening  the  Campaign.  He  likewife 
offered  him  all  the  voices  that  the  Palatine  had  made  at  Colen , 
in  favour  of  his  brother  Prince  Clement.  Upon  this  they  were 
a'jfain  reconciled : And  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria  commanded  the 
Emperor’s  Army  in  Hungary  fo  fuccefsfully , that  he  took  Bel- 
grade by  ftorm  after  a fttort  fiege.  Prince  Clement  was  then  but 
feventeen,  and  was  not  of  the  Chapter  of  Colen.  So  he  was  not 
eligible  according  to  their  rules,  till  he  obtained  a Bull  from  the 
Pope  difpenfing  with  thefe  things.  That  was  eafily  got.  With 
it  the  Emperor  fent  one  to  manage  the  election  in  his  name, 
with  exprefs  inftrudtions  to  offer  the  Chapter  the  whole  reve- 
nue and  government  of  the  temporalties  for  five  years,  in  cafe 
they  would  choofe  Prince  Clement , who  wanted  all  that  time 
to  be  of  age.  If  he  could  make  nine  voices  fure  for  him,  he 
was  to  ftick  firm  to  his  intereft.  But,  if  he  could  not  gain  lb 
many,  he  was  to  confent  to  any  perfon  that  fhould  be  fet  up 
in  oppofition  to  the  Cardinal.  He  was  ordered  to  charge  him 
feverely  before  the  Chapter,  as  one  that  had  been  for  many 
years  an  enemy  and  traitor  to  the  Empire.  This  was  done  with 
all  poflible  aggravations,  and  in  very  injurious  words. 

The  Chapter  faw,  that  this  eleftion  was  like  to  be  attended 
with  a war  in  their  Country,  and  other  difmal  confequences : 
For  the  Cardinal  was  chofen  by  the  Chapter  Vicar,  or  Guardian 
of  the  temporalties:  And  he  had  put  garrifons  in  all  their  for- 
tified places,  that  were  paid  with  French  money:  And  they 
knew,  he  would  put  them  all  in  the  King  of  France’s  hands, 
if  he  was  not  eledted.  They  had  promifed  not  to  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bavarian  Prince.  So  they  offered  to  the  Emperor’s 
agent  to  confent  to  any  third  perfon.  But  ten  voices  were 
made  fure  to  Prince  Clement:  So  he  was  fixed  to  his  interefts. 
At  the  election,  the  Cardinal  had  fourteen  voices,  and  Prince 
Clement  had  ten.  By  this  means  the  Cardinal’s  poftulation  was 
defective,  fince  he  had  not  two  thirds.  And  upon  that  Prince 
Clement's  election  was  firft  judged  good  by  the  Emperor  as  to 
the  temporalties;  but  was  tranfmitted  by  him  to  Rome , where 
a congregation  of  Cardinals  examined  it:  And  it  was  judged  in 
i favour 
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favour  of  Prince  Clement.  The  Cardinal  fucceeded  worfe  at  1688 
Liege , where  the  Dean  Was  without  any  difficulty  chofen  Bifhop : 

And  nothing  but  the  Cardinal’s  purple  faved  him  from  the  vio- 
lences of  the  people  of  Liege.  He  met  with  all  forts  of  inju- 
rious ufage,  being  hated  there,  both  on  the  account  of  his  de- 
pending fo  much  on  the  protection  of  France , and  for  the  ef- 
fects they  had  felt  of  his  violent  and  cruel  Miniftry  under  the 
old  Elector.  I will  add  one  circumftance  in  honour  of  fome  of 
the  Canons  of  Liege.  They  not  only  would  accept  of  no  pre- 
fents  from  thofe  whom  the  States  appointed  to  affift  in  manage- 
ing that  election,  before  it  was  made  ; but  they  refufed  them  af- 
* ter  the  election  was  over.  This  I faw  in  the  letter  that  the 
States  Deputy  wrote  to  the  Hague.  , 

I have  given  a more  particular  account  of  this  matter,*  be- 
caufe  I was  acquainted  with  all  the  fteps  that  were  made  in  it. 

And  it  had  fuch  an  immediate  relation  to  the  peace  and  fafety 
of  Holland , that,  if  they  had  mifearried  in  it,  the  expedition 
defigned  for  England  would  not  have  been  lo  fafe,  nor  could 
it  have  been  propofed  eafily  in  the  States.  By  this  it  appeared, 
what  an  influence  the  Papacy,  low  as  it  is,  may  ftill  have  in 
the  matters  of  the  greatelt  confequence.  The  foolifh  pride  of 
the  French  Court,  which  had  affronted  the  Pope,  in  a point  in 
which,  fince  they  allowed  him  to  be  the  Prince  of  Rome , he 
certainly  could  lay  down  fuch  rules  as  he  thought  fit,  did  now 
defeat  a defign  that  they  had  been  long  driving  at,  and  which 
could  not  have  mifearried  by  any  other  means,  than  thofe  that 
they  had  found  out.  Such  great  events  may  and  do  often  rife 
from  inconfiderable  beginnings.  Thefe  things  furnifhed  the 
Prince  with  a good  blind  for  covering  all  his  preparations ; fince 
here  a war  in  their  neighbourhood  was  unavoidable,  and  it  was 
neceffary  to  ftrengthen  both  their  alliances  and  their  troops. 

For  it  was  vifible  to  all  the  world,  that,  if  the  French  could 
have  fixed  themfelves  in  the  territory  of  Colen>  the  way  was 
opened  to  enter  Holland , or  to  feize  on  Flanders , when  the 
King  pleafed  $ and  he  would  have  the  four  Electors  on  the  Rhine 
at  mercy.  It  was  neceffary  to  diflodge  them,  and  this  could  not 
be  done  without  a war  with  France.  The  Prince  got  the  States 
to  fettle  a fund  for  nine  thoufand  feamen  to  be  conftantly  in 
their  fervice.  And  orders  were  given  to  put  the  naval  prepara- 
tions in  fuch  a cafe,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  put  to  fea 
upon  orders.  Thus  things  went  on  in  July  and  Augufi , with 
fo  much  fecrecy  and  fo  little  fufpicion,  that  neither  the  Court 
of  England  nor  the  Court  of  France  feemed  to  be  alarmed  at 
them. 
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1688  In  July,  Admiral  Herbert  came  over  to  Holland,  and  was  re- 
ceived  with  a particular  regard  to  his  pride  and  ill  humour : For 
cameonr  he  was  upon  every  occafion  fo  fullen  and  peevilh , that  it  was 
to  Holland.  piajn  ]je  fet  a high  value  on  himfclf,  and  expected  the  fame  of 
all  others.  He  had  got  his  accounts  paft,  in  which  he  com- 
plained, that  the  King  had  ufed  him  not  only  hardly  but  un- 
joftly.  He  was  a man  delivered  up  to  pride  and  luxury.  Yet 
he  had  a good  underftanding:  And  he  had  gained  fo  great  a 
reputation  byhisfteady  behaviour  in  England,  that  the  Prince  un- 
derftood  that  it  was  expe&ed  he  (hould  ufc  him  ashehimfelf  Ihould 
defire;  in  which  it  was  not  very  eafy  to  him  to  conftrain  him- 
felf  fo  far  as  that  required.  The  managing  him  was  in  a great 
meafure  put  on  me:  And  it  was  no  eafy  thing.  It  made  me 
often  refleft  on  the  providence  of  God , that  makes  fome  men 
inftruments  in  great  things,  to  which  they  themfelves  have  no 
fort  of  affe&ion  or  difpofition : For  his  private  quarrel  with, 

the  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  he  thought  had  more  of  the  King’s 
confidence  than  he  himfelf  had,  was  believed  the  root  of  all  the 
fullennefs  he  fell  under  towards  the  King,  and  of  all  the  firm- 
nefs  that  grew  out  of  that. 

The  advices  I now  return  to  England,  to  give  an  account  of  a fecret  ma- 
w E’s  nagement  there.  The  Lord  Mordaunt  was  the  firft  of  all  the 
The  Lord  Englijb  Nobility  that  came  over  openly  to  fee  the  Prince  of 
chuaa«!  ’ Orange.  He  afked  the  King’s  leave  to  do  it.  He  was  a man 
of  much  heat,  many  notions,  and  full  of  difcourfe : He  was  brave 
and  generous:  But  had  not  true  judgment:  His  thoughts  were 

crude  and  indigefted:  And  his  fecrets  were  foon  known.  He 
was  with  the  Prince  in  the  year  16S6:  And  then  he  prelTed  him 
to  undertake  the  bufinefs  of  England:  And  he  reprefented  the 
matter  as  fo  eafy  , that  this  appeared  too  romantical  to  the 
Prince  to  build  upon  it.  He  only  promifed  in  general,  that  he 
fhould  have  an  eye  on  the  affairs  of  England ; and  fhould  en- 
deavour to  put  the  affairs  of  Holland  in  fo  good  a pofture,  as 
to  be  ready  to  aft  when  it  fhould  be  neceflary : And  he  affur- 
ed  him,  that,  if  the  King  fhould  go  about  either  to  change  the 
eflablifhed  religion,  or  to  wrong  the  Princefs  in  her  right,  or 
to  raife  forged  plots  to  deftroy  his  friends,  that  he  would  try 
what  he  could  polfibly  do.  Next  year  a man  of  a far  different 
temper  came  over  to  him : 

The  Earl  of  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He  had  been  bred  a Papift,  but 
chircaer^'^ad  forf*hen  that  religion  upon  a very  critical  and  anxious  en- 
quiry into  matters  of  controverfy.  Some  thought,  that,  tho’ 
he  had  forfaken  Popery,  he  was  two  fceptical,  and  too  little 
fixed  in  the  points  of  religion.  He  feemed  to  be  a man  of 
great  probity , and  to  have  a high  fenfe  of  honour.  He  had 

no 
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no  ordinary  meafure  of  learning,  a correft  judgment,  with  a t<588 
fweernefs  of  temper  that  charmed  all  who  knew  him.  He  had'^y>ta' 
at  that  time  juft  notions  of  government ; and  fo  great  a com- 
mand of  himfelf,  that,  during  all  the  time  that  he  continued 
in  the  Miniftry,I  never  heard  any  one  complaint  of  him,  but 
for  his  filent  and  referved  anfwers,  with  which  his  friends  were 
not  always  well  pleafed.  His  modeft  deportment  gave  him  fuch 
an  intereft  in  the  Prince,  that  he  never  feemed  fo  fond  of  any 
of  his  Minifters,  as  he  was  of  him.  He  had  only  in  general 
laid  the  ftate  of  affairs  before  the  Prince,  without  prefling  him 
too  much. 

But  Rujfel  coming  over  in  May  brought  the  matter  nearer  a R*fcrt 
point.  He  was  a coufln  german  to  the  Lord  Rujfel.  He  had‘h,r,aer‘ 
been  bred  at  fea,  and  was  Bed-chamber-man  to  the  King,  when 
he  was  Duke  of  York:  But,  upon  the  Lord  Rujfel’ s death,  he 

retired  from  the  Court.  He  was  a man  of  much  honour,  and 
great  courage.  He  had  good  principles,  and  was  firm  to  them. 

The  Prince  fpoke  more  pofitively  to  him,  than  he  had  ever 
done  before.  He  faid , he  muft  fatisfy  both  his  honour  and 
confcience,  before  he  could  enter  upon  fo  great  a defign,  which, 
if  it  mifcarried,  muft  bring  ruin  both  on  England  and  Holland: 

He  protefted,  that  no  private  ambition  nor  refentment  of  his 
own  could  ever  prevail  fo  far  with  him,  as  to  make  him  break 
with  fo  near  a relation,  or  engage  in  a war,  of  which  the  con- 
(ccjuences  muft  be  of  the  laft  importance  both  to  the  interefts 
of  Europe  and  of  the  Proteftant  Religion : Therefore  he  pxpedt- 

ed  formal  and  dire&  invitations.  Rujfel  laid  before  him  the  dan- 
ger of  trufting  fuch  a fecret  to  great  numbers.  The  Prince 
faid,  if  a confiderable  number  of  men,  that  might  be  fuppofed 
to  underftand  the  fenfe  of  the  Nation  beft,  ihoulddoit,  he  would 
accjuiefce  in  it. 

Rujfel  told  me,  that,  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  com- 
municated the  matter,  firft  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  then 
to  the  Lord  Lumly,  who  was  a late  convert  from  Popery,  and 
bad  flood  out  very  firmly  all  this  reign.  He  was  a man,  who 
laid  his  intereft  much  to  heart : And  he  refolved  to  embark  deep 
in  this  defign. 

But  the  man  in  whofe  hands  the  condudt  of  the  whole  &e-sumty\ 
fign  was  chiefly  depofited,  by  the  Prince’s  own  order,  was  Mr.chlraa'r- 
Sidney,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Leicejler  and  to  Algernoon  Sidney. 

He  was  a graceful  man,  and  had  lived  long  in  the  Court,  where 
he  had  fome  adventures  that  became  very  publick.  He  was  a 
man  of  a fweet  and  carrefling  temper,  had  no  malice  in  his 
heart,  but  too  great  a love  of  plealure.  He  had  been  fent  En- 
voy to  Holland  in  the  year  167^,  where  he  entred  into  fuch  par- 
| ticular 
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1688  titular  confidences  with  the  Prince,  that  he  had  the  higheft 
meafure  of  his  truft  and  favour  that  any  EngUJhman  ever  had. 
This  was  well  known  over  England:  So  that  all  who  defired  to 
recommend  themfelves  to  the  Prince  did  it  thro’  his  hands.  He 
was  fo  apprehenfive  of  the  dangers  this  might  call  him  in,  that 
he  travelled  almoft  a year  round  Italy.  But  now  matters  ripen- 
ed fafter:  So  all  centered  in  him.  But,  becaufe  he  was  lazy, 
and  the  bufinefs  required  an  a&ive  man , who  could  both  run 
about,  and  write  over  long  and  full  accounts  of  all  matters,  I 
recommended  a kinfman  of  my  own,  JohnJloune , whom  I had 
formed,  and  knew  to  be  both  faithful  and  diligent,  and  very 
fit  for  the  employment  he  was  now  trufted  with. 

Many  cn-  Sidney  tried  the  Marquis  of  Hallifax , if  he  would  advifc  the 
gaged  ""he  prjnce>s  coming  over.  But,  as  this  matter  was  opened  to  him 
at  a great  diftance,  he  did  not  encourage  a further  freedom. 
He  looked  on  the  thing  as  impra&icablc : It  depended  on  fomany 
accidents,  that  he  thought  it  was  a rafh  and  defperate  projedt, 
that  ventured  all  upon  fuch  a dangerous  iflue,  as  might  turn 
on  fcas  and  winds.  It  was  next  opened  to  the  Earl  of  Danby: 
And  he  not  only  went  in  heartily  to  it  himfelf,  but  drew  in  the 
Bilhop  of  London  to  join  in  it.  By  their  advice  it  was  propofed 
to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had  great  credit  with  the  whole 
Church  party : For  he  was  a man  pofleffed  with  their  notions, 
and  was  grave  and  vertuous  in  the  courfe  of  his  life.  He  had 
fome  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  ofthe  records  of  Parliament,  and 
was  a copious  Speaker,  but  too  florid  and  tedious.  He  was  much 
admired  by  many.  He  had  flood  at  a great  diftance  from  the 
Court  all  this  reign : For,  tho  his  name  was  ftill  among  the 
Privy  Counfellors,  yet  he  never  went  to  the  board.  He  upon 
the  firft  propofition  entertained  it,  and  agreed  to  it.  But  at 
their  next  meeting  he  faid,  he  had  confidered  better  of  that 
matter:  His  confcience  was  fo  reftrained  in  thofe  points,  that 
he  could  not  go  further  with  them  in  it:  He  faid,  he  had  talk- 
ed with  fome  Divines,  and  named  Tillotfin  and  Stillmgjleet , in 
general  of  the  thing;  and  they  were  not  fatisfied  with  it:  (Tho’ 
they  protefted  to  me  afterwards,  that  they  remembred  no 
fuch  thing:)  He  confefled,  he  lhould  not  have  fuffered  them 
to  go  fo  far  with  him  in  fuch  a fecret,  till  he  had  examined 
it  better : They  had  now,  according  to  Italian  notions,  a right 
to  murder  him : But,  tho’  his  principles  reftrained  him,  fo  that 
he  could  not  go  on  with  them,  his  affeftions  would  make  him 
to  wilh  well  to  them,  and  be  fo  far  a criminal  as  concealment 
could  make  him  one.  The  Earl  of  Devonfhtre  was  fpoke  to: 
And  he  went  into  it  with  great  refolution.  It  was  next  pro- 
pofed to  three  of  the  chief  Officers  of  the  Army,  Trelatvny , 
3 Kirk , 
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Kirk , and  the  Lord  Churchill.  Thefe  went  all  into  it.  And  1688 
Tr e lawny  engaged  his  brother,  the  Bilhop  of  Brijlol , into  it. 

But,  having  now  named  the  Lord  Churchill , who  is  like  to  be  Lord 
mentioned  oft  by  me  in  the  fequel  of  this  Work,  I will  fay  a^wiaif9 
little  more  of  him.  He  was  a man  of  a noble  and  graceful  ap- 
pearance, bred  up  in  the  Court  with  no  literature:  But  he  had 
a folid  and  clear  underftanding,  with  a conftant  prefence  of  mind. 

He  knew  the  arts  of  living  in  a Court  beyond  any  man  in  it. 

He  careffed  all  people  with  a foft  and  obliging  deportment, 
and  was  always  ready  to  do  good  offices.  He  had  no  fortune 
to  fet  up  on : This  put  him  on  all  the  methods  of  acquiring 
one.  And  that  went  fo  far  into  him,  that  he  did  not  make  it 
off,  when  he  was  in  a much  higher  elevation : Nor  was  his  ex- 
pence fuited  enough  to  his  polls.  But,  twhcn  allowances  are  made 
for  that,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  he  is  one  of  the  great- 
eft  men  the  age  has  produced.  He  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  King.  But  his  Lady  was  much  more  in  Princels  Anne's 
favour.  She  had  an  afccndant  over  her  in  every  thing.  She 
was  a woman  of  little  knowledge,  but  of  a clear  apprehenlion, 
and  a true  judgment,  a warm  and  hearty  friend,  violent  and 
fudden  in  her  rcfolutions,  and  impetuous  in  her  way  of  fpeak- 
ing.  She  was  thought  proud  and  infolent  on  her  favour,  tho* 
fhe  ufed  none  of  the  common  arts  of  a Court  to  maintain  it: 

For  (he  did  not  befet  the  Princefs,  nor  flatter  her.  She  ftaid 
much  at  home,  and  looked  very  carefully  after  the  education 
of  her  children.  Having  thus  opened  both  their  characters, 

I will  now  give  an  account  of  this  Lord’s  engagements  in 
this  matter ; for  which  he  has  been  fo  feverely  cenfured,  as  guil- 
ty both  of  ingratitude  and  treachery  to  a very  kind  and  liberal 
mailer.  He  never  difeovered  any  of  the  King’s  fecrets;  nor  did  he 
ever  pulh  him  on  to  any  violent  proceedings.  So  that  he  was  in 
no  contrivance  to  ruin  or  betray  him.  On  the  contrary,  when- 
foever  he  fpoke  to  the  King  of  his  affairs,  which  he  did  but 
feldom,  becaufe  he  could  not  fall  in  with  the  King’s  notions, 
he  always  fuggefted  moderate  counfels.  The  Earl  of  Gallway 
told  me,  that  when  he  came  over  with  the  firft  compliment 
upon  the  King’s  coming  to  the  Crown,  he  faid  then  to  him, 
that,  if  the  King  was  ever  prevailed  on  to  alter  our  religion, 
he  would  ferve  him  no  longer,  but  withdraw  from  him.  So 
early  was  this  refolution  fixed  in  him.  When  he  law  how  the 
King  was  fet,  he  could  not  be  contented  to  fee  all  ruined  by 
him.  He  was  alfo  very  doubtful  as  to  the  pretended  birth.  So 
he  refolved,  when  the  Prince  fhould  come  over,  to  go  in  to 
him;  but  to  betray  no  poll,  nor  do  any  thing  more  than  the  with- 
drawing himfelf,  with  fuch  Officers  as  he  could  truft  with  fuch 
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1688  a fecret  He  alfo  undertook,  that  Prince  George  and  the  Prin- 
cefs  Arne  would  leave  the  Court,  and  come  to  the  Prince,  as  foon 
as  was  poflible. 

With  thefe  invitations  and  letters  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Rujfel  came  over  in  September : And  foon  after  them  came  Sidney 
with  Johnfloune.  And  they  brought  over  a full  fcheme  of  ad- 
vices, together  with  the  heads  of  a declaration,  all  which  were 
chiefly  penned,  by  Lord  Danby.  He  and  . the  Earl  of  Devon- 
fhire , and  the  Lord  Lumly  undertook  for  the  North : And  they 
all  difperfed  themfelves  into  their  feveral  countries,  and  among 
their  friends.  The  thing  was  in  the  hands  of  many  thoufands, 
who  yet  were  fo  true  to  one  another,  that  none  of  them  made 
any  difcovery,  no  not  by  their  rafhnefs:  Tho’  they  were  lo 
confident,  that  they  did  not  ufe  fo  difcreet  a conduct  as  was 
neceffary.  Matters  went  on  in  Holland  with  great  fecrecy  till 
September.  Then  it  was  known,  that  many  arms  were  befpoke. 
And,  tho’  thofe  were  bargained  for  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Sweden , and  of  fome  of  the  Princes  of  Germany , yet  there  was 
ground  enough  for  fufpicion.  All  thofe  that  were  trufled  prov- 
ed both  faithful  and  difcreet.  And  here  an  eminent  difference 
appeared  between  the  hearty  concurrence  of  thofe  who  went  in- 
to a defign  upon  principles  of  religion  and  honour,  and  the 
forced  compliance  of  mercenary  Soldiers,  or  corrupt  Miniflers, 
which  is  neither  cordial  nor  fecret.  • France  took  the  alarm  firft, 
and  gave  it  to  the  Court  of  England. 

The  Court  D'Avaux,  the  French  Embaffador,  could  no  more  give  the 
gav^X*  Court  of  France  thofe  advertifements  that  he  was  wont  to  fead 
alarm.  Gf  aj|  that  paft  in  Holland.  He  had  great  allowances  for  en- 
tertaining agents  and  fpies  every  where.  But  Louvoy , who  hated 
him,  fuggefted  that  there  was  no  more  need  of  thefe : So  they 
were  flopped:  And  the  Embaffador  was  not  forry,  that  the  Court 
felt  their  error  fo  fenfibly.  The  King  publifhed  the  adver- 
tifements he  had  from  France  a little  too  rafhly : For  all  peo- 
ple were  much  animated,  when  they  heard  it  from  fuch  a hand. 
The  King  foon  faw  his  error:  And,  to  correct  it,  he  faid  oq 
many  occafions,  that  whatever  the  defigns  of  the  Dutch  might 
be,  he  was  fure  they  were  not  againfl  him.  It  was  given  out 
fometimes,  that  they  were  againfl  France , and  then  that  they 
were  againfl  Denmark.  Yet  the  King  fhewed  he  was  not  with- 
out his  fears : For  he  ordered  fourteen  more  fhips  to  be  put  to 
fea  with  many  firefhips.  He  recalled  Strickland , and  gave  the 
command  to  the  Lord  Dartmouth  ,•  who  was  indeed  one  of  the 
worthiefl  men  of  his  Court:  He  loved  him,  and  had  been  long 
in  his  fervice,  and  in  his  confidence:  But  he  was  much  againlt 
all  the  condud  of  his  affairs:  Yet  he  refolved  to  flick  to  him 
x at 
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at  all  hazards.  The  Teamen  came  in  (lowly:  And  a heavy  back-  1688 
wardnefs  appeared  in  every  thing.  ^vv 

A new  and  unlooked  for  accident  gave  the  King  a very  fen-Recrults 
fible  trouble.  It  was  refolved,  as  was  told  before,  to  model  theScd?4"* 
Army,  and  to  begin  with  recruits  from  Ireland.  Upon  which 
the  Englijh  Army  would  have  become  infenfibly  an  Ir'tjh  one. 

The  King  made  the  firft  trial  on  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  Regi- 
ment, which  being  already  under  an  illegal  Colonel,  it  might 
be  fuppofed  they  were  ready  to  Tubmit  to  every  thing.  Five 
IriJIomen  were  ordered  to  be  put  into  every  company  of  that 
Regiment,  which  then  lay  at  Portfmouth . But  Beaumont , the 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  five  of  the  Captains  refufed  to  receive 
them.  They  faid,  they  had  raifed  their  men  upon  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth's  invafion,  by  which  their  zeal  for  the  King’s  fer- 
vice  did  evidently  appear.  If  the  King  would  order  any  re- 
cruits, they  doubted  not,  but  that  they  (hould  be  able  to  make 
them.  But  they  found,  it  would. give  Tuch  an  univerfal  difeon- 
rent,  if  they  fiiould  receive  the  Ir'tjh  among  them,  that  it  would 
put  them  out  of  a capacity  of  ferving  the  King  any  more.  But 
as  the  order  was  pofitive,  lo  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  Tent  down 
to  fee  it  obeyed.  Upon  which  they  defired  leave  to  lay  down 
their  commiffions.  The  King  was  provoked  by  this  to  Tuch  a 
degree  that  he  could  not  govern  his  paffion.  The  Officers  were 
putinarreft,  and  brought  before  a Council  of  war,  where  they  were 
broken  with  reproach,  and  declared  incapable  to  ferve  the  King 
any  more.  But  upon  this  occafion  the  whole  Officers  of  the 
Army  declared  To  great  an  unwillingnefs  to  mix  with  thofe  of 
another  Nation  and  Religion,  that,  as  no  more  attempts  were 
made  of  this  kind,  To  it  was  believed  that  this  fixed  the  King 
in  a point  that  was  then  under  debate. 

The  King  of  France , when  he  gave  the  King  the  advertife- Offers 
ments  of  the  preparations,  in  Holland , offered  him  Tuch  a force thc 
as  he  (hould  call  for.  Twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  were  named, 
or  as  many  more  as  he  (hould  defire.  It  was  propofed,  that 
they  (hould  land  at  Portfmouth , and  that  they  mould  have  that 
place  to  keep  the  communication  with  France  open,  and  in  their 
hands.  All  the  Priefts  were  for  this : So  were  mod  of  the  Po- 
pi(h  Lords.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  was  the  only  man  in  cre- 
dit that  oppofed  it.  He  faid , the  offer  of  an  Army  of  forty 
thoufand  men  might  be  a real  ftrength : But  then  it  would  de- 
pend on  the  orders  that  came  from  France:  They  might  per- 
haps mailer  England:  But  they  would  become  the  King’s  maf- 
ters  at  the  fame  time:  So  that  he  muft  govern  under  fuch  or- 
ders as  they  (hould  give:  And  thus  he  would  quickly  become 
only  a Viceroy  to  the  King  of  France:  Any  Army  lefs  than 
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1688  that  would  lofe  the  King  the  affetftions  of  his  people,  and  drive 

e/vvy  his  own  Army  to  defertion,  if  not  to  mutiny. 

Not  emer-  The  King  did  not  think  matters  were  yet  fo  near  a crifis: 

uincd  at  5 ^ ne;ther  entertain  the  propofition,  nor  let  it  fall  quite 

that  tune.  . 1 1 r ' r . . * . 

to  the  ground.  There  was  a treaty  let  on  foot,  and  the  King 
was  to  have  an  hundred  merchant  (hips  ready  for  the  tranfpor- 
tation  of  fuch  forces  as  he  ihould  defire,  which  it  was  pro- 
mifed  fhould  be  ready  when  called  for.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
French  Embaflador  then  at  London , who  knew  the  Court  better 
than  he  did  the  Nation,  did  believe,  that  the  King  would  have 
been  able  to  have  made  a greater  divifion  of  the  Nation,  than 
it  proved  afterwards  he  was  able  to  do.  He  believed,  it  would 
have  gone  to  a civil  war ; and  that  then  the  King  would  have 
been  forced  to  have  taken  alfiftance  from  France  on  any  terms : 
And  fo  he  encouraged  the  King  of  France  to  go  on  with  his 
defigns  that  winter,  and  he  believed  he  might  come  in  good 
time  next  year  to  the  King’s  alfiftance.  Thefe  advices  proved 
fatal  to  the  King,  and  to  Barillon  himfelf:  For,  when  he  was 
lent  over  to  France,  he  was  fo  ill  looked  on,  that  it  was  believ- 
ed it  had  an  ill  effeft  on  his  health;  for  he  died  foon  after. 

AlbevtUe  came  over  fully  perfuaded  that  the  Dutch  defigned 
the  expedition  againft  England,  but  plaid  the  Minifter  fo,  that 
he  took  pains  to  infufe  into  all  people  that  they  defigned  no 
fuch  thing;  which  made  him  to  be  generally  laughed  at.  He 
was  foon  lent  back:  And,  in  a memorial  he  gave  into  the  States, 
he  alked,  what  was  the  defign  of  thofe  great  and  lurprifing  pre- 
parations at  fuch  a feafon.  The  States,  according  to  their  flow 
forms  let  this  lie  long  before  them,  without  giving  it  an  an- 
fwer. 

The  French  But  the  Court  of  France  made  a greater  ftep.  The  French 
»n« wiih'  Embalfador  in  a memorial  told  the  States,  that  his  mailer  un- 
che  King,  derftood  their  defign  was  againft  England,  and  in  that  cafe  he 
fignified  to  them,  that  there  was  fuch  a ftrait  alliance  between 
him  and  the  King  of  England,  that  he  would  look  on  every 
thing  done  againft  England,  as  an  invafion  of  his  own  Crown. 
This  put  the  King  and  his  Minifters  much  out  of  countenance : 
For,  uponfome  furmifes  of  an  alliance  with  France,  they  had  very 
pofitively  denied  there  was  any  fuch  thing.  Albeville  did  con- 
tinue to  deny  it  at  the  Hague,  even  after  the  memorial  was  put 
in.  The  King  did  likewife  deny  it  to  the  Dutch  Embalfador 
at  London.  And  the  blame  of  the  putting  it  into  the  memori- 
al was  call  on  Shelton  the  King’s  Envoy  at  Paris,  who  was 
difowned  in  it,  and  upon  his  coming  over  was  put  in  the  Tower 
for  it.  This  was  a inort  difgrace;  for  he  was  foon  after  made 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  His  ralh  folly  might  have  procur- 
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ed  the  order  from  the  Court  of  France,  to  own  this  alliance:  1688 
He  thought  it  would  terrify  the  States : And  fo  he  prelfed  this 
officioully,  which  they  eafily  granted.  That  related  only  to  the 
owning  it  in  fo  publick  a manner.  But  this  did  clearly  prove, 
that  luch  an  alliance  was  made:  Otherwife  no  inltances,  how 
prefling  foever,  would  have  prevailed  with  the  Court  of  France 
to  have  owned  it  in  fo  folemn  a manner:  For  what  Embalfa- 
dors  lay  in  their  mafter’s  name,  when  they  are  not  immediate- 
ly difowned,  palTes  for  authentick.  So  that  it  was  a vain  cavil 
that  fome  made  afterwards,  when  they  alked,  how  was  this  al- 
liance proved?  The  memorial  was  a full  proof  of  it:  And 
the  Ihew  of  a difgrace  on  Shelton  did  not  at  all  weaken  that 
proof. 

But  I was  more  confirmed  of  this  matter  by  what  Sir  William 
Trumball,  then  the  Englifh  EmbalTador  at  Conjlant'mople,  told  me 
at  his  return  to  England.  He  was  the  eminenteft  of  all  our  Ci- 
vilians, and  was  by  much  the  bed  pleader  in  thofe  Courts,  and 
was  a learned,  a diligent,  and  a vertuous  man.  He  was  fent 
Envoy  to  Paris  upon  the  Lord  Prejlon’s  being  recalled.  He  was 
there,  when  the  edidt  that  repealed  the  edidt  of  Nantes  was  pad, 
and  faw  the  violence  of  the  perfecution,  and  adted  a great  and 
worthy  part  in  harbouring  many,  in  covering  their  effedts,  and 
in  conveying  over  their  jewels  and  plate  to  England-,  which 
difguded  the  Court  of  France,  and  was  not  very  acceptable  to 
the  Court  of  England,  tho'  it  was  not  then  thought  fit  to  dif- 
own  or  recall  him  for  it.  He  had  orders  to  put  in  memorials, 
complaining  of  the  invafionof  the  Principality  of  Orange  -,  which 
he  did  in  lo  high  a drain,  that  the  lad  of  them  was  like  a de- 
nunciation of  war  From  thence  he  was  fent  to  Turkey.  And, 
about  this  time,  he  was  furprized  one  morning  by  a vifit  that 
the  French  EmbalTador  made  him,  without  thofe  ceremonies  that 
pafs  between  EmbalTadors.  He  told  him,  there  was  no  cere- 
mony to  be  between  them  any  more;  for  their  maders  were 
now  one.  And  he  Ihewed  him  Monfieur  de  Croi/jy’s  letter,  which 
was  written  in  cypher.  The  decyphering  he  read  to  him,  im- 
porting that  now  an  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  two 
Kings.  So,  this  matter  was  as  evidently  proved,  as  a thing 
of  fuch  a nature  could  podibly  be. 

Thecondudlof/rawreatthattime  with  relation  to  the  States  was  Thi  nran?e 
very  unaccountable;  and  proved  as  favourable  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange’s  defigns,  as  if  he  had  directed  it.  All  the  manufadture 
of  Holland  both  linen  and  woolen  was  prohibited  in  France. 

The  importation  of  herrings  was  alfo  prohibited,  except  they 
were  cured  with  French  fait.  This  was  contrary  to  the  treaty 
of  commerce.  The  manufadture  began  to  luffer  much.  And 
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1688  this  was  fenfible  to  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  herring 
trade.  So  the  States  prohibited  the  importing  of  French  wine 
or  brandy,  till  the  trade  {hould  be  fet  free  again  of  both  (ides. 
There  was  nothing  that  the  Prince  had  more  reafon  to  appre- 
hend, than  that  the  French  (hould  have  given  the  States  fome 
fatisfattion  in  the  point  of  trade,  and  offered  fome  aflurances 
with  relation  to  the  territory  of  Colen.  Many  of  the  towns  of 
Holland  might  have  been  wrought  on  by  fome  temper  in  thefe 
things ; great  bodies  being  eafily  deceived,  and  not  eafily  drawn 
into  wars,  which  interrupt  that  trade  which  they  fubfift:  by. 
But  the  height  the  Court  of  France  was  then  in,  made  them  de- 
fpife  all  the  world.  They  feemed  rather  to  wifh  for  a war,  than 
to  fear  it.  This  difpofed  the  States  to  an  unanimous  concur- 
rence in  the  great  refolutions  that  were  now  agreed  on,  of  rai- 
ling ten  thoufand  men  more,  and  of  accepting  thirteen  thou- 
fand Germans , for  whom  the  Prince  had,  as  was  formerly  men- 
tioned, agreed  with  fome  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire.  Am - 
jlerdam  was  at  firft  cold  in  the  matter:  But  they  confented  with, 
the  reft.  Reports  were  given  out,  that  the  French  would  fettle 
a regulation  of  commerce,  and  that  they  would  abandon  the 
Cardinal,  and  leave  the  affairs  of  Colen  to  be  fettled  by  the 
laws  of  the  Empire.  Expedients  were  alfo  fpoke  of  for  accom- 
modating the  matter,  by  Prince  Clement's  being  admitted  Co- 
adjutor, and  by  his  having  fome  of  the  ftrong  places  put  in 
his  hands.  This  was  only  given  out  to  amufe. 

AManifefto  But  while  thefe  things  were  difeourfed  of  at  the  Hague  the 
ea.Xthc  world  was  furprifed  with  a Manifefto  fet  out,  in  the  King  of 
Empire.  France's  name,  againft  the  Emperor.  In  it,  the  Emperor’s  ill 
defigns  againft  France  were  fet  forth.  It  alfo  complained  of  the 
Elector  Palatine's  injuftice  to  the  Duchefs  of  Orleans , in  not  giv- 
ing her  the  fucceflion  that  fell  to  her  by  her  brother’s  death 
which  confifted  in  fome  lands,  cannon,  furniture,  and  other  move- 
able  goods.  It  alfo  charged  him  with  the  difturbances  in  Colen 
he  having  intended  firft  to  gain  that  to  one  of  his  own  fons> 
and  then  engaging  the  Bavarian  Prince  into  it,-  whofe  elder 
brother  having  no  children,  he  hoped,  by  bringing  him  into 
an  Ecclefiaftical  State,  to  make  the  fucceflion  of  Bavaria  fall 
into  his  own  family.  It  charged  the  Emperor  Iikewife  with  a 
defign  to  force  the  Electors  to  choole  his  fon  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans ; and  that  the  Elector  Palatine  was  prefling  him  to  make 
peace  with  the  Twks , in  order  to  the  turning  his  arms  againft: 
France.  By  their  means  a great  alliance  was  proje&ed  among 
many  Proteftant  Princes  to  difturb  Cardinal  Fwjlember ^ in  the 
poffeflion  of  Colen,  to  which  he  was  poftulated  by  the  majority 
of  the  Chapter.  And  this  might  turn  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
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Catholick  Religion  in  that  territory.  Upon  all  thefe  con fidera-  1688 
tions,  the  King  o i France , feeing  that  his  enemies  could  not 
enter  into  France  by  any  other  way  but  by  that  of  Philipsburg, 
refolved  to  pofTefs  himfelf  of  it,  and  then  to  demolifh  it.  He 
refolved  alfo  to  take  Kaifarflauter  from  the  Palatine , and  to  keep 
it,  till  the  Duchefs  of  Orleans  had  juftice  done  her  in  her  pre- 
tendons.  And  he  alfo  refolved  to  fupport  the  Cardinal  in  his 
poffelfion  of  Colen.  But,  to  balance  this,  he  offered  to  theHoufe 
of  Bavaria , that  Prince  Clement  Ihould  be  chofen  Coadjutor. 

He  offered  alfo  to  rafe  Fribourg  and  to  reftore  Katfarflauter,  as 
foon  as  the  Elector  Palatine  Ihould  pay  the  Duchefs  of  Orleans 
the  juft  value  of  her  pretenfions.  He  demanded,  that  the  truce 
between  him  and  the  Empire  ftiould  be  turned  into  a peace.  He 
propofed,  that  the  King  of  England  and  the  Republick  of  Venice 
fhould  be  the  mediators  of  this  peace.  And  he  concluded  all, 
declaring  that  he  would  not  bind  himfelf  to  ftand  to  the  con- 
ditions now  offered  by  him,  unlefs  they  were  accepted  of  before 
January. 

I have  given  a full  abftrad:  of  this  Manifefto:  For  upon  it  did  Rcfleaions 
the  great  war  begin,  which  laftedtill  the  peace  of  Ryszvick. !c!adc “pun 
And,  upon  the  grounds  laid  down  in  this  Manifefto,  it  will  evi- 
dently appear,  whether  the  war  was  a juft  one,  or  not.  This 
declaration  was  much  cenfured,  both  for  the  matter  and  for  the 
ftile.  It  had  not  the  air  of  greatnefs,  which  became  crowned 
heads.  The  Duchefs  of  Orleans's  pretenfions  to  old  furniture,  was 
a ftrange  rife  to  a war;  efpecially  when  it  was  not  alledged,  that 
thefe  had  been  demanded  in  the  forms  of  law,  and  that  juftice 
had  been  denied,  which  was  a courfe  neceffarily  to  be  obferved 
in  things  of  that  nature. . The  judging  of  the  fecret  intenti- 
ons of  the  Elector  Palatine  with  relation  to  the  Houle  of  Bava- 
ria was  abfurd.  And  the  complaints  of  defigns  to  bring  the 
Emperor  to  a peace  with  the  Turks,  thatfo  he  might  make  war  on 
France , and  of  the  Emperor’s  defign  to  force  an  ele&ion  of  a 
King  of  the  Romans , was  the  entring  into  the  fecrets  of  thole 
thoughts,  which  were  only  known  to  God.  Such  conje&ures, 
fo  remote  and  uncertain,  and  that  could  not  be  proved,  were 
a ftrange  ground  of  war.  If  this  was  once  admitted,  all  trea- 
ties of  peace  were  vain  things,  and  were  no  more  to  be  reckon- 
ed or  relied  on.  The  rcafon  given  of  the  intention  to  take 
Philipsbourg,  becaufe  it  was  the  propereft  place  by  which  France 
could  be  invaded , was  a throwing  off  all  regards  to  the 
common  decencies  obferved  by  Princes.  All  fortified  places  on 
frontiers  are  intended  both  for  refiftance  and  for  magazines,-  and 
are  of  both  fides  conveniencies  for  entring  into  the  neighbour- 
ing territory,  as  there  is  occafion  for  it.  So  here  was  a pre- 
tence 
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1688  tence  fet  up,  of  beginning  a war,  that  puts  an  end  to  all  the 
fecurities  of  peace. 

The  bufinefs  of  Colen  was  judged  by  the  Pope,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Empire:  And  his  fentence  was  final:  Nor  could 
the  poftubtion  of  the  majority  of  the  Chapter  be  valid,  unlefs 
two  thirds  joined  in  it.  The  Cardinal  was  commended  in  the 
Manifefto,  for  his  care  in  preferring  the  peace  of  Europe.  This 
was  ridiculous  to  all,  who  knew  that  he  had  been  for  many 
years  the  great  incendiary,  who  had  betrayed  the  Empire,  chief- 
ly in  the  year  1671.  The  charge  that  the  Emperor’s  agent  had 
laid  on  him  before  the  Chapter  was  alfo  complained  of,  as  an 
infraction  of  the  Amnefty  ftipulated  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen . 
He  was  not  indeed  to  be  called  to  an  account,  in  order  to 
be  punilhed  for  any  thing  done  before  that  peace.  But  that 
did  not  bind  up  the  Emperor  from  endeavouring  to  exclude  him 
from  fo  great  a dignity,  which  was  like  to  prove  fatal  to 
the  Empire.  Thefe  were  fome  of  the  cenfures  that  paft  on  this 
Manifefto ; which  was  indeed  looked  on,  by  all  who  had  con- 
fidered  the  rights  of  peace  and  the  laws  of  war,  as  one  of  the 
moft:  avowed  and  folemn  declarations,  that  ever  was  made,  of 
the  perfidioufnefs  of  that  Court.  And  it  was  thought  to  be  fome 
degrees  beyond  that  in  the  year  1671,  in  which  that  King’s 
glory  was  pretended  as  the  chief  motive  of  that  war.  For,  in  that, 
particulars  were  not  reckoned  up : So  it  might  be  fuppofed,  he 
had  met  with  affronts,  which  he  did  not  think  confiftent  with 
his  greatnefs  to  be  mentioned.  But  here  all  that  could  be  thought 
on,  even  the  hangings  of  Heidelberg , were  enumerated:  And 
all  together  amounted  to  this,  that  the  King  of  France  thought 
himfelftied  by  no  peace,*  but  that,  when  he  fufpe&ed  his  neigh- 
bours were  intending  to  make  war  upon  him,  he  might  upon 
fuch  a fufpicion  begin  a war  on  his  part. 

This  Manifefto  againft  the  Emperor  was  followed  by  another 
againft  the  Pope,  writ  in  the  form  of  a letter  to  Cardinal  D'Eflrees , 
to  be  given  by  him  to  the  Pope.  In  it,  he  reckoned  all  the  par- 
tiality that  the  Pope  had  {hewed  during  his  whole  Pontificate, 
both  againft  France  and  in  favour  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujlrta.  He 
mentioned  the  bufinefs  of  the  Regale;  his  refufing  the  Bulls  to 
the  Bifhops  nominated  by  him;  the  difpute  about  the  fran- 
chifes,  of  which  his  Embafladors  had  been  long  in  poffeftion $ 
the  denying  audience,  not  only  to  his  Embaflador,  but  to  a 
Gentleman  whom  he  had  feat  to  Rome  without  a character,  and 
with  a letter  writ  in  his  own  hand:  In  conclufion,  he  com- 
plained of  the  Pope’s  breaking  the  Canons  of  the  Church,  in 
granting  Bulls  in  favour  of  Prince  Clement , and  in  denying  juftice 
to  Cardinal  Furjlemberg:  For  all  thefe  reafons  the  King  was  re- 
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folved  to  feparate  the  chara&er  of  the  Moft  Holy  Father  from  i <S 8 8 
that  of  a temporal  Prince:  And  therefore  he  intended  to  feize 
on  Avignon,  as  likewife  on  Cajlro , untill  the  Pope  fhould  f.itisfy 
the  pretenfions  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  He  complained  of  the 
Pope’s  not  concurring  with  him  in  the  concerns  of  the  Church, 
for  the  extirpation  of  herefy : In  which  the  Pope’s  behaviour  gave 
great  Icandal  both  to  the  old  Catholicks,  and  to  the  new  con- 
verts. It  alfo  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  boldnefs  to  go  and 
invade  the  King  of  England,  under  the  pretence  of  fupporting 
the  Proteftant  religion,  but  indeed  to  deftroy  the  Catholick 
religion,  and  to  overturn  the  Government:  Upon  which  his  emif- 
faries  and  the  writers  in  Holland  gave  out,  that  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  an  impofture. 

This  was  the  firft  publick  mention  that  was  made  of  the  im-Cenfiua 
pofture  of  that  birth:  For  the  author  of  a book  writ  to  thatohIl“t!,,ft<,,b 
purpofe  was  puniihed  for  it  in  Holland.  It  was  ftrange  to  fee 
the  difputes  about  the  Franchifes  made  a pretence  for  a war: 

For  certainly  all  fovereign  Princes-  can  make  fuch  regulations 
as  they  think  fit  in  thofe  matters.  If  they  cut  Embaffadors  Ihort 
in  any  privilege,  their  EmbalTadors  are  to  expert  the  fame  treat- 
ment from  other  Princes:  And  as  long  as  the  facrednefs  of 
an  EmbalTador’s  perfon,  and  of  his  family,  was  Hill  prelerved, 
which  was  all  that  was  a part  of  the  law  of  Nations,  Princes 
may  certainly  limit  the  extent  of  their  other  privileges,  and  may 
refufe  any  Embalfadors,  who  will  not  fubmit  to  their  regulati- 
on. The  number  of  an  Embaffador’s  retinue  is  not  a thing  that 
can  be  well  defined : But  if  an  Embalfador  comes  with  an  army, 
about  him,  inftead  of  a retinue,  he  may  be  denied  admittance. 

And  if  he  forces  it,  as  Lavardin  had  done,  it  was  certainly  an 
a<5t  of  hoftility : And,  inftead  of  having  a right  to  the  chara&er 
of  an  Embalfador,  he  might  well  be  confidercd  and  treated  as 
an  enemy. 

The  Pope  had  obferved  the  Canons  in  rejecting  Cardinal 
Furfiemburgs  defe&iye  poftulation.  And , whatever  might  be 
brought  from  ancient  Canons,  the  pratticc  of  that  Church  for 
many  ages  allowed  of  the  difpenfations  that  the  Pope  granted 
to  Prince  Clement.  It  was  looked  on  by  all  people,  as  a ftrange 
revetfe  of  things,  to  fee  the  King  of  France , after  all  his  cru- 
elty to  the  Proteftants,  now  go  to  make  war  on  the  Pope;  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  fee  the  whole  Proteftant  body  concurring 
to  fupport  the  authority  of  the  Pope’s  Bulls  in  the  bufinefs  of 
Colen ; and  to  defend  the  two  Houfes  of  Anjlrta  and  Bavaria, 
by  whom  they  were  laid  fo  low  but  threefcorc  years  before  this. 

The  French,  by  the  war  that  they  had  now  begun,  had  fent 
their  troops  towards  Germany  and  the  upper  Rhine ; and  fo  had 
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i<588  rendred  their  fending  an  Army  over  to  England  impra&icable: 
i/YV  Nor  could  they  fend  fuch  a force  into  the  Biihoprick  of  Colen, 
as  could  any  ways  alarm  the  States.  So  that  the  invafion  of  Ger- 
many made  the  dcfigns  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  engaged 
in  both  practicable  and  fafe. 

Marfhai  Marlhal  Schomberg  came  at  this  time  ineo  the  country  of 
fent7o°*  Cl  eve.  He  was  a German  by  birth : So  when  the  perfccution 
cine.  was  begun  in  France  , he  defired  leave  to  return  into  his 

own  Country.  That  was  denied  him.  All  the  favour  he  could 
obtain,  was  leave  to  go  to  Portugal.  And  fo  crHel  is  the 
fpirit  of  Popery  , that,  though  he  had  preferved  that  Kingdom 
from  falling  under  the  yoke  of  Cajlille , yet  now  that  he  came 
thither  for  refuge  , the  Inquifition  reprefented  that  matter  of 
giving  harbour  to  a heretick  fo  odioufly  to  the  King,  that  he 
was  forced  to  fend  him  away.  He  came  from  thence,  firft  to 
England:  And  then  he  pa  (led  thro’  Holland,  where  he  entred 
into  a particular  confidence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  And 
being  invited  by  the  old  EleCtor  of  Brandenburgh , he  went  to 
Berlin:  Where  he  was  made  Governor  of PruJJia,  and  fet  at  the 
head  of  all  the  Elector's  armies.  The  fon  treated  him  now  with 
the  fame  regard  that  the  father  had  for  him:  And  fent  him  to 
Cleve,  to  command  the  troops  that  were  fent  from  the  Empire 
to  the  defence  of  Colen.  The  Cardinal  offered  a neutrality  to 
the  Town  of  Colen.  Bur  they  choofe  rather  to  accept  a garri- 
fon  that  Schomberg  fent  them:  By  which  not  only  that  Town 
was  fecured,  but  a flop  was  put  to  any  progrefs  the  French  could 
make,  till  they  could  get  that  great  Town  into  their  hands. 
By  thefe  means  the  States  were  fafe  on  all  hands  for  this  winter: 
And  this  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  great  qniet  in  profecuting 
his  defigns  upon  England.  He  had  often  laid , that  he  would 
never  give  occafion  to  any  of  his  enemies  to  fay,  that  he  had 
carried  away  the  beft  force  of  the  States  , and  had  left  them 
expofed  to  any  impreflions  that  might  be  made  on  them  in  his 
abfence.  He  had  now  reafon  to  conclude,  that  he  had  no  other 
rilk  to  run  in  his  intended  expedition,  but  that  of  the  feas  and 
the  weather.  The  feas  were  then  very  boifterous:  And  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  was  fo  far  fpent , that  he  faw  he  was  to  have  a 
campaign  in  winter.  But  all  other  things  were  now  well  fecured 
by  this  unexpected  conduCt  of  the  French. 

The  Duch  There  was  a fleet  now  fet  to  fea  of  about  fifty  fail.  Moft  of 
Be«  at  fa.  them  were  third  or  fourth  rates,  commanded  by  Dutch  Offi- 
cers. But  Herbert,  as  reprefenting  the  Prince’s  perfon , was  to 
command  in  chief,  as  Lieutenant  General  Admiral.  Thiswasnot 
. very  eafy  to  the  States,  nor  indeed  to  the  Prince  himfelf ; who 

thought  it  an  abfurd  thing  to  fee  a ftranger  at  the  head  of  their 
* a fleet. 
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fleet.  Nothing  lefs  would  content  Herbert.  And  it  was  faid,  1688 
that  nothing  would  probably  make  the  Englifh  fleet  come  over,  j 
and  join  with  the  Prince,  fo  much  as  the  feeing  one  that  had 
lately  commanded  them  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  There 
was  a tranfport  fleet  hired  for  carrying  over  the  Army.  And 
this  grew  to  be  about  five  hundred  veflels:  For,  tho’ the  horfe 
and  dragoons  in  pay  were  not  four  thoufand,  yet  the  horfes 
for  officers  and  voluntiers , and  for  artillery  and  baggage, 
were  above  feven  thoufand.  There  were  arms  provided  for 
twenty  thoufand  more.  And,  as  things  were  thus  made  ready, 

The  declaration  that  the  Prince  was  to  publifh  came  to  beriie  Prince 
confidered.  A great  many  draughts  were  fent  from  England0^ 
by  different  hands.  All  thefe  were  put  in  the  Penfioner  Fagel’s 
hands,  who  upon  that  made  a long  and  heavy  draught,  found- 
ed on  the  grounds  of  the  civil  law,  and  of  the  law  of  Nati- 
ons. That  was  brought  to  me  to.be  put  in  Englifh.  I faw  he 
was  fond  of  his  own  draught:  And  the  Prince  left  that  matter 
wholly  to  him:  Yet  1 got  it  to  be  much  fhortned,  tho’  it  was 
ftill  too  long.  It  fet  forth  at  firfl  a long  recital  of  all  the  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  of  England , both  with  relation  to  religion, 
to  the  civil  government,  and  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice; 
which  have  been  all  opened  in  the  feries  of  the  hiftory.  It  fet  forth 
next  all  remedies  that  had  been  tried  in  a gentler  way  j all  which  had 
been  ineffe&ual.  Petitioning  by  the  greateft  perfons,  and  in 
the  privateft  manner,  was  made  a crime.  Endeavours  were  ufed 
to  pack  a Parliament,  and  to  pre-ingage  both  the  votes  of  the 
electors,  and  the  votes  of  fuch  as  upon  the  election  fhould  be 
returned  to  fit  in  Parliament.  The  writs  were  to  be  addrefTed 
to  unlawful  officers,  who  were  difabled  by  law  to  execute  them: 

So  that  no  legal  Parliament  could  now  be  brought  together. 

In  conclufion , the  reafons  of  fufpe&ing  the  Queen’s  pretend- 
ed delivery  were  fet  forth  in  general  terms.  Upon  thefe  grounds 
the  Prince,  feeing  how  little  hope  was  left  of  fucceeding  in 
any  other  method,  and  being  fenfible  of  the  ruin  both  of  the 
Proteftant  religion  , and  of  the  conftitution  of  England  and  Ire - 
land. , that  was  imminent,  and  being  earneftly  invited  by  men 
of  all  ranks,  and  in  particular  by  many  of  the  Peers,  both  Spi- 
ritual and  Temporal,  he  refolved,  according  to  the  obligation 
he  lay  under,  both  on  the  Princefs’s  account,  and  on  his  own, 
to  go  over  into  England , and  to  fee  for  proper  and  effedual 
remedies  for  redreffing  fuch  growing  evils  in  a Parliament  that 
fhould  be  lawfully  chofen,  and  fhould  fit  in  full  freedom,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  cuftom  and  conflitution  of  England , with 
which  he  would  concur  in  all  things  that  might  tend  to  the 
peace  and  happinefs  of  the  Nation.  And  he  promifed  in  par- 
ticular. 
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1688  ticular,  that  he  would  preferve  the  Church  and  the  eftablifhed 
religion,  and  that  he  would  endeavour  to  unite  all  fuch  as  di- 
vided from  the  Church  to  it  by  the  beft  means  that  could  be 
thought  on,  and  that  he  would  fuffer  fuch  as  would  live  peace- 
ably to  enjoy  all  due  freedom  in  their  confcicnces,  and  that  he 
would  refer  the  enquiry  into  the  Queen’s  delivery  to  a Parlia- 
ment, and  acquiefce  in  its  decifion.  This  the  Prince  figned  and 
fealed  on  the  tenth  of  Oftober . With  this  the  Prince  ordered 
letters  to  be  writ  in  his  name,  inviting  both  the  foldiers,  fea- 
men,  and  others  to  come  and  join  with  him,  in  ordlr  to  the 
fecuring  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.  Another  fhort  paper 
was  drawn  by  me  concerning  the  meafiires  of  obedience,  jufti- 
fying  the  defign,  and  anfwering  the  objections  that  might  be 
made  to  it.  Of  all  thefe  many  thoufand  copies  were  printed,  to 
be  difperfed  at  our  landing. 

I wai  defir-  The  Prince  defired  me  te  go  along  with  him  as  his  Chap- 

SJKfliin,  to  which  I very  readily  agreed : For,  being  fully  fatisfied 
in  my  confcience  that  the  undertaking  was  lawful  and  juft,  and 
having  had  a confiderable  hand  in  advifing  the  whole  progrefs 
of  it,  1 thought  it  would  have  been  an  unbecoming  fear  in  me 
to  have  taken  care  of  my  own  perfon , when  the  Prince  was 
venturing  his,  and  the  whole  was  now  to  be  put  to  hazard.  It 
is  true,  I being  a Scotifh  man  by  birth,  had  reafon  to  expeCfc, 
that,  if  I had  fallen  into  the  enemies  hands,  Ifhonldhavebeenfenc 
to  Scotland , and  put  to  the  torture  there.  And,  having  this  in 
profpeCt,  I took  care  to  know  no  particulars  of  any  one  of  thofe 
who  correfponded  with  the  Prince.  So  that  knowing  nothing 
againft  any,  even  torture  it  felf  could  not  have  drawn  from  me 
that  by  which  any  perfon  could  be  hurt.  There  was  another 
declaration  prepared  for  Scotland.  But  I had  no  other  fhare  in 
that,  but  that  I corrected  it  in  feveral  places,  chiefly  in  that 
which  related  to  the  Church  : For  the  Scots  at  the  Hague , who 
were  all  Prefbyterians,  had  drawn  it  fo,  that,  by  many  paffages 
in  it,  the  Prince  by  an  implication  declared  in  favour  of  Pref* 
bytery.  He  did  not  fee  what  the  confequcnces  of  thofe  were, 
till  I explained  them.  So  he  ordered  them  to  be  altered.  And 
by  the  declaration  that  matter  was  ftill  entire. 

Advicei  As  Sidney  brought  over  letters  from  the  perfons  formerly 
mentioned,  both  inviting  the  Prince  to  come  over  to  fave  and 
refeue  the  Nation  from  ruin,  and  affuring  him  that  they  wrote 
that  which  was  the  univerfal  fenfe  of  all  the  wife  and  good  men 
in  the  Nation : So  they  alfo  fent  over  with  him  a fcheme  of  ad- 
vices. They  advifed  his  having  a great  Fleet,  but  a fmall  Army : 
They  thought,  it  fhould  not  exceed  fix  or  feveri  thoufand  men. 
They  apprehended,  that  an  ill  ufc  might  be  made  of  it,  if  he 

brought 
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brought  over  too  great  an  Army  of  foreigners,  to  infufe  in  1688 

Eeople  a jealoufy  that  he  defigned  a concjueft:  They  advifed 
is  landing  in  the  North,  either  in  Burlington  bay,  or  a little 
below  Hull : Torkjh'tre  abounded  in  horfe:  And  the  Gentry  were 
generally  well  affedted,  even  to  zeal,  for  the  defign  : The  coun- 
try was  plentiful,  and  the  roads  were  good  till  within  fifty  miles 
of  London . The  Earl  of  Danby  was  earneft  for  this,  hoping  to 
have  had  a fhare  in  the  whole  management  by  the  intereft 
be  believed  he  had  in  that  country.  It  was  confefled,  that  the 
weftern  counties  were  well  affedted:  But  it  was  faid,  that  the 
mifcarriage  of  Monmouttis  invafion,  and  the  executions  which 
followed  it,  had  fo  difpirited  them,  that  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected they  would  be  forward  to  join  the  Prince:  Above  all 
things  they  preffed  difpatch,  and  all  poflible  hafte:  The  King 
had  then  but  eighteen  fhips  riding  in  the  Downs:  But  a much 
greater  Fleet  was  almoft  ready  to  come  out:  They  only  wanted 
feamen,  who  came  in  very  fiowly. 

When  thefe  things  were  laid  before  the  Prince,  he  faid,  he 
could  by  no  means  refolve  to  come  over  with  fo  fmall  a force: 

He  could  not  believe  what  they  fuggcfted  , concerning  the 
King’s  Army’s  being  difpofed  to  come  over  to  him:  Nor  did 
he  reckon,  fo  much  as  they  did , on  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try’s coming  in  to  him : He  faid,  he  could  truft  to  neither  of 
thefe:  He  could  not  undertake  fo  great  a defign,  the  mifcar- 
riage of  which  would  be  the  ruin  both  of  England  and  Holland, 
without  fuch  a force,  as  he  had  rcafon  to  believe  would  be  fu- 
perior  to  the  King’s  own,  tho’  his  whole  Army  fhould  ftick  to 
him.  Some  propofed,  that  the  Prince  would  divide  his  force, 
and  land  himfelf  with  the  greateft  part  in  the  North,  and  fend 
a detachment  to  the  Weft  under  Marfhal  Schomberg.  They 
preffed  the  Prince  very  earneftly  to  bring  him  over  with  him, 
both  becaufe  of  the  great  reputation  he  was  in , and  becaufe 
they  thought  it  was  a fecurity  to  the  Prince’s  perfon,  and  to 
the  whole  defign,  to  have  another  General  with  him,  to  whom 
all  would  fubmit  in  cafe  of  any  difmal  accident:  For  it  feemed 
too  much  to  have  all  depend  on  a fingle  life:  And  they  thought 
that  would  be  the  fafer,  if  their  enemies  faw  another  perfon 
capable  of  the  command,  in  cafe  they  fhould  have  a defign  up- 
on the  Prince’s  perfon.  With  this  the  Prince  complied  eafily, 
and  obtained  the  Elector’s  confent  to  carry  him  over  with  him. 

But  he  rejected  the  motion  of  dividing  his  Fleet  and  Army. 

He  faid,  fuch  a divided  force  might  be  fatal : For  if  the  King 
fhould  fend  his  chief  ftrength  againft  the  detachment,  and  have 
the  advantage,  it  might  lofe  the  whole  bufinefs;  fince  a mif- 
fortune  in  any  one  part  might  be  the  ruin  of  the  whob. 
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1 688  When  thefe  advices  were  propofed  to  Herbert , and  the  other 
'■''''^'feamen  , they  oppofed  the  landing  in  the  North  vehemently. 
They  faid,  no  feamen  had  been  confulted  in  that:  The  North 
coaft  was  not  fit  for  a Fleet  to  ride  in  in  an  Eaft  wind,  which  it 
was  to  be  expedted  in  winter  might  blow  fo  frelh  that  it  would 
not  be  poffiblc  to  preferve  the  Fleet:  And  if  the  Fleet  was  lefc 
there,  the  Channel  was  open  for  fuch  forces  as  might  be  fent 
from  France:  The  Channel  was  the  fafer  fea  for  the  Fleet  to 
ride  in,  as  well  as  to  cut  off  the  affiftance  from  France.  Yet 
the  advices  for  this  were  fo  pofitive,  and  fo  often  repeated  from 
England,  that  the  Prince  was  refolved  to  have  fplit  the  matter, 
and  to  have  landed  in  the  North,  and  then  to  have  fent  the 
Fleet  to  lie  in  the  Channel. 

Artifices  to  The  Prince  continued  ftill  to  cover  his  defign,  and  to  look 
covcrthedc- towards  Colen.  He  ordered  a review  of  his  Army,  and  an  en- 
campment for  two  months  at  Nimeguen.  A train  of  artillery 
was  alfo  ordered.  By  thefe  orders  the  Officers  faw  a neceffity 
of  furnifhing  themfelves  for  fo  long  a time.  The  main  point 
remained,  how  money  fhould  be  found  for  fo  chargeable  an  ex- 
pedition. The  French  Embaffador  had  his  eye  upon  this;  and 
reckoned  that,  wbenfoever  any  thing  relating  to  it  fhould  be 
moved,  it  would  be  then  eafy  to  raife  an  oppoficion,  or  at 
lead  to  create  a delay.  But  Fagel’s  great  forefight  did  prevent 
this.  In  the  July  before,  itwasreprefentedto  the  States,  that  now 
by  reafon  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Colen,  and  the  war  that  was 
like  to  rife  there,  it  was  ncceffary  to  repair  their  places,  both 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  IJfel,  which  were  in  a very  bad  conditi- 
on. This  was  agreed  to:  And  the  charge  was  eftimated  at  four 
millions  of  Guilders.  So  the  States  created  a fund  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  that  money,  and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  up  by  a loan. 
It  was  all  brought  in  in  four  days.  About  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber a meffage  was  delivered  to  the  States  from  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburgh , by  which  he  undertook  to  fend  an  Army  into  his 
country  of  Cleve , and  to  fecure  the  States  from  all  danger  on 
that  fide  for  this  winter. 

Upon  this,  it  was  propofed,  to  lend  the  Prince  the  four 
millions.  And  this  paffed  eafily  in  the  States,  without  any  oppo- 
fition,  to  the  amazement  of  all  that  faw  it:  For  it  had  never 

been  known , that  fo  great  and  fo  dangerous  an  expedition  in 
fuck  a fcafon  had  been  fo  eafily  agreed  to,  without  fo  much  as 
one  difagreeing  vote,  either  at  the  Hague,  or  in  any  of  the 
Towns  of  Holland.  All  people  went  fo  cordially  into  it,  that 
it  was  not  necelfary  to  employ  much  time  in  fatisfying  them, 
both  of  the  lawfulnefs  and  of  the  neceffity  of  the  undertaking. 
Fagel  had  fent  for  all  the  eminent  Minifters  of  the  chief  Towns  of 
i Holland: 
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Holland:  And,  as  he  had  a vehemence  as  well  as  a tendernefs  in  i<S88 
fpeaking,  he  convinced  them  evidently,  that  both  their  religi- 
on  and  their  country  were  in  fuch  imminent  danger,  that  no- 
thing but  this  expedition  could  fave  them:  They  faw  the  per- 
fection in  France:  And  in  that  they  might  fee  what  was  to  be 
expe&ed  from  that  religion : They  faw  the  violence  with  which 
the  King  of  England  was  driving  matters  in  his  country,  which 
if  not  flopped  would  foon  prevail.  He  fent  them  thus  full 
of  zeal,  to  difpofe  the  people  to  a hearty  approbation  and  con- 
currence in  this  defign.  The  Minifters  in  Holland  are  fo  watch- 
ed over  by  the  States,  that  they  have  no  more  authority  when 
they  meet  in  a body,  in  a Synod  or  in  a Clalfis,  than  the 
States  think  fit  to  allow  them.  But  I was  never  in  any  place, 
where  I thought  the  Clergy  had  generally  fo  much  credit  with 
the  people,  as  they  have  there:  And  they  employed  it  all  up- 
on this  occafion  very  diligently,  and  to  good  purpofe.  Thole 
who  had  no  regard  to  religion  , yet  faw  a war  began  in  the 
Empire  by  the  French.  And  the  publication  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  England  by  the  French  Embaflador,  made  them 
conclude  that  England  would  join  with  France.  They  reckon- 
ed, they  could  not  ftand  before  fuch  an  united  force,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  neceflary  to  take  England  out  of  the  hands  of 
a Prince,  who  was  fuch  a firm  ally  to  France.  All  the  Engli/h 
that  lived  in  Holland , efpecially  the  merchants  that  were  fet- 
tled in  Amflerdam,  where  the  oppofition  was  like  to  be  ftrong- 
eft,  had  fuch  pofitive  advices  of  the  difpofition  that  the  Nation, 
and  even  the  Army  were  in;  that,  as  this  undertaking  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  only  probable  means  of  their  prefervation,  it  fee m- 
ed  fo  well  concerted,  that  little  doubt  was  made  of  fuccefs,  ex- 
cept what  arofe  from  the  feafon ; which  was  not  only  far  fpent, 
but  the  winds  were  both  fo  contrary  and  fo  flormy  for  many 
weeks , that  a forcible  flop  feemed  put  to  it  by  the  hand  of 
heaven. 

Herbert  went  to  fea  with  the  Hutch  Fleet:  And  was  ordered Thl„f££* 
to  ftand  over  to  the  Downs , and  to  look  on  the  Engli/h  Fleet, 
to  try  if  any  would  come  over,  of  which  fome  hopes  were 
given ; or  to  engage  them,  while  they  were  then  not  above  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  ftiips  ftrong.  But  the  contrary  winds  made 
this  not  only  impracticable  , but  gave  great  reafon  to  fear 
that  a great  part  of  the  Fleet  would  be  either  loft  or  difabled. 

Thefe  continued  for  above  a fortnight,  and  gave  us  at  the 
Hague  a melancholy  profpeCt.  Herbert  alfo  found,  that  the 
Fleet  was  neither  fo  ftrong,  nor  fo  well  manned,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected. 
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i<588  All  the  Engltjh,  that  were  fcattered  about  the  Provinces,  or 
ey'VVw/  in  German y,  came  to  the  Hague.  Among  thefe  there  was  one 
ou^moiiims IVtldman,  who,  from  being  an  agitator  in  Cromwell’s  Army,  had 
»nhc«x«.[,eea  a COnftant  meddler  on  all  occafions  in  every  thing  that 
looked  like  fedition,  and  feemed  inclined  co  oppofe  every  thing 
that  was  nppermoft.  He  brought  his  ufual  ill  humour  along 
with  him , having  a peculiar  talent  in  pofleffing  others  by  a 
fort  of  contagion  with  jealoufy  and  difcontent.  To  thefe  the 
Prince  ordered  his  declaration  to  be  Ihewed.  IVtldman  took 
great  exceptions  to  it,  with  which  he  poffefled  many  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  began  to  fay,  they  would  not  engage  upon 
thofe  grounds.  IVtldman  had  drawn  one,  in  which  he  had 
laid  down  a fcheme  of  the  government  of  England , and  then 
had  fct  forth  many  particulars  in  which  it  had  been  violated, 
carrying  thefe  a great  way  into  King  Charles’s  reign ; all  which 
he  fupported  by  many  authorities  from  law  books.  He  object- 
ed to  the  Prince’s  infilling  fo  much  on  the  Difpenfing  Power, 
and  on  what  had  been  done  to  the  Bilhops.  He  faid,  there 
was  certainly  a Difpenfing  Power  in  the  Crown,  praftifed  for 
fome  ages:  Very  few  Patents  palled  in  which  there  was  not  a 
non  objlante  to  one  or  more  ads  of  Parliament:  This  power 
had  been  too  far  ftretched  of  late:  But  the  ftretching  of  a power 
that  was  in  the  Crown,  could  not  be  a juft  ground  of  war:  The 
King  had  a right  to  bring  any  man  to  a trial : The  Bilhops  had 
a fair  trial,  and  were  acquitted,  and  difeharged  upon  it:  In  all 
which  there  was  nothing  done  contrary  to  law.  All  this  feem- 
ed myfterious,  when  a known  Republican  was  become  an  ad- 
vocate for  Prerogative.  His  defign  in  this  was  deep  and  fpiteful. 
He  faw  that,  as  the  declaration  was  drawn,  the  Church  party 
would  come  in,  and  be  well  received  by  the  Prince:  So  he, 
who  defigned  to  feparate  the  Prince  and  them  at  the  greateft 
diftance  from  one  another,  ftudied  to  make  the  Prince  declare 
againft  thofe  grievances,  in  which  many  of  them  were  con- 
cerned, and  which  fome  among  them  had  promoted.  The 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  with  the  Lord  Mordaunt,  and  many  others, 
joined  with  him  in  this.  But  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury , toge- 
ther with  Sidney,  Rujfel ',  and  fome  others,  were  as  pofitive  in 
their  opinion , that  the  Prince  ought  not  to  look  fo  far  back 
as  into  King  Charles's  reign : This  would  difguft  many  of  the 
Nobility  andGentrv,  and  almoft  all  the  Clergy : So  they  thought 
the  declaration  was  to  be  fo  conceived,  as  to  draw  in  the  body 
of  the  whole  Nation:  They  were  all  alarmed  with  the  Difpen- 
fing Power:  And  it  would  feem  very  ftrangc  to  fee  an  invafi- 
on,  in  which  this  was  not  fet  out  as  the  main  ground  of  it: 
Every  man  could  diftinguifh  between  the  difpenfing  with  a fpe- 
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cial  aft  in  a particular  cafe,  and  a total  difpenfing  with  laws  to 
fecure  theNation  and  the  Religion  : The  ill  defigns  of  the  Court, 
as  well  as  the  affeftions  of  the  Nation,  had  appeared  fo  evident- 
ly in  the  Bilhops  trial,  that  if  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  it  would 
be  made  ufe  of  to  poflefs  all  people  with  an  opinion  of  the 
Prince’s  ill  will  to  them.  Buffiel  faid,  that  any  refleftions  made 
on  King  Charles’s  reign  would  not  only  carry  over  all  the  high 
Church  party,  but  all  the  Army,  entirely  to  the  King.  IVtld- 
marts  declaration  was  much  objefted  to.  The  Prince  could  not 
enter  .into  a difculTion  of  the  law  and  government  of  England: 

That  was  to  be  left  to  the  Parliament:  The  Prince  could 
only  fet  forth  the  prefent  and  publick  grievances,  as  they  were 
tranfmitted  to  him  by  thole  upon  whofe  invitation  he  was  go- 
ing over.  This  was  not  without  fome  difficulty  overcome,  by 
altering  fome  few  expreflions  in  the  firft  draught,  and  leaving 
out  fome  circumftances.  So  the  declaration  was  printed  over  again, 
with  fome  amendments. 

In  the  beginning  of  Oftober  the  troops  marched  from  Nime- The  Army 
guen  were  put  on  board  in  the  Zuyder  fea,  where  they  lay  above"** 
ten  days  before  they  could  get  out  of  the  Texel.  Never  was 
fo  great  a defign  executed  in  fo  Ihort  a time.  A tranfport  fleet  of 
five  hundred  veflels  was  hired  in  three  days  time.  All  things, 
as  foon  as  they  were  ordered,  were  got  to  be  fo  quickly  ready, 
that  we  were  amazed  at  the  difpatch.  It  is  true,  fome  things 
were  wanting,  and  fome  things  had  been  forgot.  But  when  the 
greatnefs  of  the  equipage  was  confidered,  together  with  the  fe- 
erecy  with  which  it  was  to  be  conduftcd  till  the  whole  defign 
was  to  be  avowed , it  feemed  much  more  ftrange  that  fo  little 
was  wanting,  or  that  fo  few  things  had  been  forgot.  Benthini, 
Dylvelt,  Herbert,  and  Han  Huljl , were  for  two  months  con- 
ftantly  at  the  Hague,  giving  all  neceflary  orders,  with  fo  little 
noile  that  nothing  broke  out  all  that  while.  Even  in  lefler  mat- 
ters favourable  circumftances  concurred  to  cover  the  defign. 
Benthmk  ufed  to  be  conftantly  with  the  Prince,  being  the  per- 
fon  that  was  moft  entirely  trufted  and  conftantly  employed  by 
him:  So  that  his  abfence  from  him,  being  fo  extraordinary  a 
thing,  might  have  given  fome  umbrage.  But  all  the  fummer 
his  Lady  was  fo  very  ill,  that  fhe  was  looked  on  every  day  as 
one  that  could  not  live  three  days  to  an  end : So  that  this  was 
a very  juft  excufe  for  his  attendance  at  the  Hague. 

I waited  on  the  Princels  a few  days  before  we  left  the  Hague. The  Prin- 
She  feemed  to  have  a great  load  on  her  fpirits,  but  to  have'ff^nf'"fe 
no  fcruple  as  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  defign.  After  much  other 
difsourie,  I faid,  that  if  we  got  fafe  to  England,  I made  no  great 
doubt  of  our  fuccefs  in  all  other  things.  I only  begged  her 
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1688  pardon  to  tell  her,  that  if  there  fhould  happen  to  be  at  any 
w/W  time  any  disjointing  between  the  Prince  and  her,  that  would 
ruin  all.  She  anfwered  me,  that  I needed  fear  no  fuch  thing: 
If  any  perfon  fhould  attempt  that,  fhe  would  treat  them  fo,  as 
10  difcourage  all  others  from  venturing  on  it  for  the  future. 
She  was  very  foleran  and  ferious,  and  prayed  God  earneftly  to 
blefs  and  dire<5t  us. 

The  Prince  On  the  fixteenth  of  Ottober  0.  S.  the  wind  that  had  flood 
of  the  States  l°n&  *n  *ke  Weft,  came  into  the  Eaft.  So  orders  were  fent 

to  all  to  hafte  to  Helvoet-Sluys.  That  morning  the  Prince  went 
into  the  afTembly  of  the  States  General,  to  take  leave  of  them. 
He  faid  to  them,  he  was  extream  fenfible  of  the  kindnefs  they 
bad  all  fhewed  him  upon  many  occafions:  He  took  God  to  wit- 
nefs,  he  had  ferved  them  faithfully,  ever  fince  they  had  trufted 
him  with  the  government,  and  that  he  had  never  any  end  before 
his  eyes  but  the  good  of  the  country : He  had  purfued  it  al- 

ways: And  if  at  any  time  he  erred  in  his  judgment,  yet  his 
heart  was  ever  fet  on  procuring  their  fafety  and  profperity. 
He  took  God  to  witnefs,  he  went  to  England  with  no  other  in- 
tentions, but  thofe  he  had  fet  out  in  his  declaration:  He  did 
not  know  how  God  might  difpofe  of  him:  To  his  providence 
he  committed  himfelf:  Whatfoever  might  become  of  him,  he 
committed  to  them  the  care  of  their  country,  and  recommend- 
ed the  Princefs  to  them  in  a mod  particular  manner:  He  af- 
fined them,  fhe  loved  their  country  perfectly,  and  equally  with 
her  own : He  hoped,  that  whatever  might  happen  to  him, 
they  would  ftill  protect  her,  and  ufe  her  as  fhe  well  deferved : 
And  fo  he  took  leave.  It  was  a fad,  but  a kind  parting.  Some 
of  every  Province  offered  at  an  anfwer  to  what  the  Prince  had 
faid : But  they  all  melted  into  tears  and  paflion : So  that  their 
fpeeches  were  much  broken,  very  fhort,  and  extream  tender. 
Only  the  Prince  himfelf  continued  firm  in  his  ufual  gravity  and 
phlegm.  When  he  came  to  Helvoet-Sluys , the  tranfport  fleet 
had  confumed  fo  much  of  their  provifions,  that  three  days  of 
the  good  wind  were  loft,  before  all  were  fupplied  anew. 

At  laft,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Ottober , the  Prince  went  aboard, 
and  the  whole  Fleet  failed  out  that  night.  But  the  next  day  the 
wind  turned  into  the  North , and  fettled  in  the  North-Weft. 
At  night  a great  ftorm  rofe.  We  wrought  againft  it  all  that 
night,  and  the  next  day.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  ftruggle  any 
longer.  And  fo  vaft  a Fleet  run  no  fmall  hazard,  being  obliged 
to  keep  together,  and  yet  not  to  come  too  near  one  another. 
On  the  twenty  firft  in  the  afternoon  the  fignal  was  given  to  go 
in  again  : And  on.  the  twenty  fecond  the  far  greater  part  got  fafe 
into  port.  Many  fhips  wrere  at  firft  wanting,  and  were  believ- 
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ed  to  be  loft.  But  after  a few  days  all  came  in.  There  was  1688 
not  one  fhip  loftj  nor  fo  much  as  any  one  man,  except  one  t^at^y^ 
was  blown  from  the  ftirouds  into  the  fea.  Some  {hips  were  fo  forced  back, 
{hattered,  that  as  foon  as  they  came  in,  and  all  was  taken  out 
of  them,  they  immediately  funk  down.  Only  five  hundred  horfes 
died  for  want  of  air.  Men  are  upon  fuch  occafions  apt  to  flat- 
ter themfelves  upon  the  points  of  providence.  In  France  and 
England , as  it  was  believed  that  our  lofs  was  much  greater  than 
it  proved  to  be,  fo  they  triumphed  not  a little,  as  if  God  had 
fought  againft  us,  and  defeated  the  whole  defign.  We  on  our 
part,  who  found  our  felves  delivered  out  of  fo  great  a ftorm  and 
fo  vaft  a danger,  looked  on  it  as  a mark  of  God’s  great  care 
of  us,  who,  tho’  he  had  not  changed  the  courfe  of  the  winds 
and  feas  in  our  favour,  yet  had  preferved  us  while  we  were  in 
fuch  apparent  danger,  beyond  what  could  have  been  imagined. 

The  States  were  not  at  all  difcouraged  with  this  hard  beginning, 
but  gave  the  neceffary  orders  for  fupplying  us  with  every  thing 
that  we  needed.  The  Princefs  behaved  herfelf  at  the  Hague  fuit- 
ably  to  what  was  expe<5ted  from  her.  She  ordered  prayers  four 
times  a day,  and  aflifted  at  them  with  great  devotion.  She  fpoke 
to  no  body  of  affairs,  but  was  calm  and  filent.  The  States  or- 
dered fome  of  their  body  to  give  her  an  account  of  all  their 
proceedings.  She  indeed  anfwered  little:  But  in  that  little  (he 
gave  them  caufe  often  to  admire  her  judgment. 

In  England  the  Court  faw  now,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  dif- Confab- 
femble  ordifguife  their  fears  any  more.  Great  confultations  were  land. 
held  there.  The  Earl  of  Melfort , and  all  the  Papifts,  propof- 
ed  the  feizing  on  all  fufpefted  perfons,  and  the  {ending  them 
to  Portfmouth.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  oppofed  this  vehement- 
ly. He  faid,  it  would  not  be  poflible  to  feize  on  many  at  the 
fame  time:  And  the  feizing  on  a few  would  alarm  all  the  reft: 

It  would  drive  them  in  to  the  Prince,  and  furnifti  them  with  a 
pretence  for  it:  He  propofed  rather,  that  the  King  would  do 
{uch  popular  things,  as  might  give  fome  content,  and  lay  that 
fermentation  with  which  the  Nation  was  then,  as  it  were,  di- 
ffracted. This  was  at  that  time  complied  with : But  all  the 
Pcpifh  party  continued  upon  this  to  charge  Lord  Sunderland , 
as  one  that  was  in  the  King’s  counfels  only  to  betray  them,-  that 
had  before  diverted  the  offer  of  afliftance  from  France , and  now 
the  fecuring  thofc  who  were  the  moft  likely  to  join  and  aflift  the 
Prince.  By  their  importunities  the  King  was  at  laft  fo  prevail- 
ed on,  that  he  turned  him  out  of  all  his  places:  And  Lord 
Frejlon  was  made  Secretary  of  State.  The  Fleet  was  now  put  out, 
and  was  fo  ftrong,  that,  if  they  had  met  the  Dutch  Fleet,  pro- 
bably they  would  have  been  too  hard  for  them,  efpecially  con- 
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1688  fidering  the  great  tranfport  fleet  that  they  were  to  cover.  All 
the  forces  that  were  in  Scotland  were  ordered  into  England:  And 
that  Kingdom  was  left  in  the  hands  of  their  Militia.  Several 
Regiments  came  likcwife  from  Ireland.  So  that  the  King’s  Ar- 
my was  then  about  thirty  thoufandftrong.  But,  in  order  to  lay  the 
heat  that  was  raifed  in  the  Nation,  the  King  fent  for  the  Bi- 
Ihops;  and  fet  out  the  injuftice  of  this  unnatural  invaflon  that 
the  Prince  was  defigning:  He  allured  them  of  his  affc&ions  to 
the  Church  of  England-,  and  protefted,  he  had  pever  intended 
to  carry  things  further  than  to  an  equal  liberty  of  confcience: 
He  defired,  they  would  declare  their  abhorrence  of  this  invafi- 
on,  and  that  they  would  offer  him  their  advice,  what  was  fit 
for  him  to  do.  They  declined  the  point  of  abhorrence,  andad- 
yjfed  the  prefect  fummoning  a Parliament;  and  that  in  the 
mean  while  the  Ecclefiaftical  Commilfion  might  be  broken,  the  pro- 
ceedings againft  the  Bilhop  of  London  and  Magdalen  College 
might  be  reverfed,  and  that  the  law  might  be  again  put  in 
its  channel.  This  they  delivered  with  great  gravity,  and  with 
a courage  that  recommended  them  to  the  whole  Nation.  There 
was  an  order  fent  them  from  the  King  afterwards,  requiring 
them  to  compofe  an  office  for  the  prefent  occafion.  The  prayers 
were  fo  well  drawn,  that  even  thofe  who  wifhed  for  the  Prince  might 
have  joined  in  them.  The  Church  party  did  now  lhew  their 
approbation  of  the  Prince’s  expedition  in  fuch  terms,  that  ma- 
ny were  furprized  at  it,  both  then,  and  fince  that  time.  They 
{poke  openly  in  favour  of  it.  They  exprefled  their  grief  to  fee 
tne  wind  fo  crofs.  They  wifhed  for  an  F.aft  wind,  which  on 
tjhat  occafion  was  called  the  Proteftant  wind.  They  fpoke  with 
great  fcorn  of  all  that  the  Court  was  then  doing  to  regain  the 
heartsof  the.  Nation.  And  indeed  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
that  way  were  fo  cold,  and  fo  forced,  that  few  were  like  to  be 
deceived  by  them,  but  thofe  who  had  a mind  to  be  deceived. 
The  writs  for  a Parliament  were  often  ordered  to  be  made  rea- 
dy for  the  Seal,  and  were  as  often  ftopt.  Some  were  fealed,  and 
given  out:  But  they  were  quickly  called  in  again.  The  old 
Charters  were  ordered  to  be  reftored  again.  Jefferies  himfelf 
carried  back  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  London , and  put  on 
the  appearances  of  joy  and  heartinefs  when  he  gave  it  to  them. 
All  men  faw  thro’  that  affedtation:  For  he  had  raifed  himfelf 
chiefly  upon  the  advifing,  or  promoting,  that  matter  of  the  fur- 
render,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  Charters.  An  order  was  alfo 
fent  to  the  Bifhop  of  IVmcheJler,  to  put  the  Prefident  of  Mag- 
dalen College  again  in  polfeffion.  Yet,  that  order  not  being 
executed  when  the  news  was  brought  that  the  Prince  and  his 
Fleet  were  blown  back,  it  was  countermanded;  which  plainly 
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fhewed  what  it  was  that  drove  the  Court  into  fo  much  compli-  1688 
ance,  and  how  long  it  was  like  to  laft.  \SY\J 

The  matter  of  the  greateft  concern,  and  that  could  not  beProofs 
dropr,  but  was  to  be  fupported,  was  the  birth  of  the  Prince  ofSheSh  of 
IVales.  And  therefore  the  Court  thought  it  neceffary,  now  in^J^incc 
an  after  game,  to  offer  fome  fatisfa&ion  in  that  point.  So  a 
great  meeting  was  called,  not  only  of  all  the  Privy  Counfel- 
lors  and  Judges,  but  of  all  the  Nobility  then  in  Town.  To 
thefe  the  King  complained  of  the  great  injury  that  was  done 
both  him  and  the  Queen  by  the  Prince  of  Orange , who  ac- 
cufed  them  of  fo  black  an  impofture:  He  faid,  he  believed  there 
were  few  Princes  then  alive,  who  had  been  born  in  the  pre- 
fence of  more  witneffes  than  were  at  his  Ton’s  birth:  He  had 
therefore  called  them  together,  that  they  might  hear  the  proof 
of  that  matter.  It  was  firft  proved,  that  the  Queen  was  deli- 
vered abed,  while  many  were  in  the  room;  and  that  they  faw 
the  child  foon  after  he  was  taken  from  the  Queen  by  the  mid- 
wife. But  in  this  the  midwife  was  the  fingle  witnefs;  for  none 
of  the  Ladies  had  felt  the  child  in  the  Queen’s  belly.  The 
Countefs  of  Sunderland  did  indeed  depofe,  that  the  Queen  cal- 
led to  her  to  give  her  her  hand,  that  {he  might  feel  how  the 
child  lay  , to  which  (he  added,  witch  I did ,-  but  did  not  fay, 
whether  fhe  felt  the  child,  or  not:  And  fhe  told  the  Duchefs  of 
Hamilton , from  whom  I had  it,  that  when  fhe  put  her  hand 
into  the  bed,  the  Queen  held  it,  and  let  it  go  no  lower  than 
her  breafts.  So  that  really  fhe  felt  nothing.  And  this  depo- 
fition , brought  to  make  a (hew,  was  an  evidence  againft  the 
matter,  rather  than  for  it;  and  was  a violent  prefumption  of 
an  impofture,  and  of  an  artifice  to  cover  it.  Many  Ladies  de- 
pofed,  that  they  had  oftenfeen  the  marks  of  milk  on  the  Queen’s 
linen,  near  her  breafts.  Two  or  three  depofed,  that  they  faw 
it  running  out  at  the  nipple.  All  thefe  depofed,  that  they  faw 
milk  before  the  pretended  delivery.  But  none  of  them  depofed 
concerning  milk  after  the  delivery,  tho’  nature  fends  it  then  in 
greater  abundance:  And  the  Queen  had  it  always  in  fuch  a plen- 
ty, that  fome  weeks  paffed  after  her  delivery,  before  fhe  was 
quite  freed  from  it.  The  Ladies  did  not  name  the  time  in  which 
they  faw  the  milk,  except  one,  who  named  the  month  of  May. 

But,  if  the  particulars  mentioned  before,  that  happen’d  on  Eafler 
Monday , are  reflected  on,  and  if  it  appears  probable  by  thefe 
that  the  Queen  mifearried  at  that  time;  then  all  that  the  Ladies 
mentioned  of  milk  in  her  breafts,  particularly  fhe  that  fixed  it 
to  the  month  of  May,  might  have  followed  upon  that  mifear- 
riage,  and  be  no  proof  concerning  the  late  birth.  Mr s.  Pierce, 
the  landrefs,  depoled  that  fhe  took  linen  from  the  Queen’s  body 
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i <58  8 once,  which  carried  the  marks  of  a delivery.  But  fhe  fpoke 
only  to  one  time.  That  was  a main  circumftance.  And,  if  ic 
had  been  true,  it  muft  have  been  often  done,  and  was  capa- 
ble of  a more  copious  proof,  fince  there  is  occafion  for  fuch 
things  to  be  often  looked  on,  and  well  confidercd.  The  Lady 
Wentworth  was  the  fingle  witnefs  that  depofed,  that  fhe  had  felt 
the  child  move  in  the  Queen’s  belly.  She  was  a Bed-chamber 
woman,  as  well  as  a fingle  witnefs:  And  (lie  fixed  it  on  no  time, 
i If  it  was  very  early,  fhe  might  have  been  miftaken:  Or  if  it  was 
before  Eafier  Monday,  it  might  be  true,  and  yet  have  no  rela- 
tion to  this  birth.  This  was  the  fubftance  of  this  evidence, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  enrolled  and  printed.  But,  when  it 
was  publifhed,  it  had  a quite  contrary  effedt  to  what  the  Court 
expedted  from  it.  The  prefumption  of  law  before  this  was  all 
in  favour  of  the  birth,  fince  the  parents  owned  the  child:  So 
that  the  proof  lay  on  the  other  fide,  and  ought  to  be  offered 
by  thofe  who  called  it  in  queftion.  But,  now  that  this  proof 
was  brought,  which  was  fo  apparently  defedtive,  it  did  not  lef- 
fen  but  increafe  the  jealoufy  with  which  the  Nation  was  pof- 
fefled : For  all  people  concluded,  that,  if  the  thing  had  been 
true,  it  muft  have  been  eafy  to  have  brought  a much  more  co- 
pious proof  than  was  now  publifhed  to  the  world.  It  was  much 
obferved,  that  Princefs  Anne  was  not  prefent.  She  indeed  ex- 
cufed  herfelf.  She  thought  fhe  was  breeding:  And  all  motion 
was  forbidden  her.  None  believed  that  to  be  the  true  reafon; 
for  it  was  thought,  that  the  going  from  one  apartment  of  the 
Court  to  another  could  not  hurt  her.  So  it  was  looked  on  as 
a colour  that  fhewed  fhe  did  not  believe  the  thing  , and  that 
therefore  fhe  would  not  by  her  being  prefent  feem  to  give  any 
credit  to  it. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  England , while  we  lay  at 
Helvoet-Sluys , where  we  continued  till  the  firft  of  November. 
Here  lirtldman  created  a new  difturbance.  He  plainly  had  a 
fhew  of  courage,  but  was,  at  lead  then,  a coward.  He  pofTefted 
fome  of  the  Englijh  with  an  opinion,  that  the  defign  was  now 
irrecoverably  loft.  This  was  entertained  by  many,  who  were 
willing  to  hearken  to  any  propofition  that  fet  danger  at  a dif- 
tance  from  themfelves.  They  were  ftill  magnifying  the  Englijh 
Fleet,  and  undervaluing  the  Dutch.  They  went  fo  far  in  this, 
that  they  propofed  to  the  Prince,  that  Herbert  fhould  be  order- 
ed to  go  over  to  the  coaft  of  England , and  either  fight  the 
, Englijh  Fleet,  or  force  them  in:  And  in  that  cafe  the  Tran- 
fport  Fleet  might  venture  over;  which  otherwife  they  thought 
could  not  be  fafely  done.  This  fome  urged  with  fuch  earneft- 
nefs , that  nothing  but  the  Prince’s  authority,  and  Schomberg’s 
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credit,  could  have  withftood  it.  The  Prince  told  them,  the  fea-  t688 
fon  was  now  To  far  fpent,  that  the  lofing  of  more  time  was  the  lofing 
the  whole  defign : Fleets  might  lie  long  in  view  of  one  another, 
before  it  could  be  poflible  for  them  to  come  to  an  engagement, 
tho’  both  lides  equally  defired  it;  but  much  longer,  if  any  one 
of  them  avoided  it;  It  was  not  poflible  to  keep  the  Army,  efpe- 
cially  the  horfe,  long  at  fea;  And  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  take 
them  all  out,  and  to  (hip  them  again;  After  the  wind  had  flood 
fo  long  in  the  Weft,  there  was  reafon  to  hope  it  would  turn  to 
the  Eaft:  And  when  that  fhould  come,  no  time  was  to  be  loft: 

For  it  would  fometimes  blow  fo  frelh  in  a few  days  as  to  freeze 
up  the  river ; fo  that  it  would  not  be  poflible  to  get  out  all  the 
winter  long.  With  thefe  things  he  rather  filenced  than  quiet- 
ed them.  All  this  while  the  men  of  war  were  ftill  riding  at 
fea,  it  being  a continued  ftorm  for  fome  weeks.  The  Prince 
lent  out  feveral  advice  boats  with  orders  to  them  to  come  im 
But  they  could  not  come  up  to  them.  On  the  twenty  feventh 
of  October  there  was  for  fix  hours  together  a moft  dreadful  ftorm : 

So  that  there  were  few  among  us,  that  did  not  conclude,  that 
the  beft  part  of  the  Fleet,  and  by  confequence  that  the  whole 
defign,  was  loft.  Many,  that  have  paft  for  Heroes,  yet  (hew- 
ed then  the  agonies  of  fear  in  their  looks,  and  whole  deport- 
ment. The  Prince  ftill  retained  his  ufual  calmnefs,  and  the 
fame  tranquillity  of  fpirit,  that  I had  obfervedin  him  in  hishappieft: 
days.  On  the  twenty  eighth  it  calmed  a little,  and  our  Fleet  came  all 
in,  to  our  great  joy.  The  rudder  of  one  third  rate  was  broken ; And 
that  was  all  the  hurt  that  the  ftorm  had  done.  At  laft  the  much  long- 
ed for  Eaft  wind  came.  Andfohardathingitwastofetfovafta  body 
in  motion,  that  two  days  of  this  wind  were  loft  before  all  could  be 
quite  ready. 

On  the  firft  of  November  0.  S.  we  failed  out  with  the  even-  we  failed 

ins  tide  ; but  made  little  wav  that  nicht,  that  fo  our  Fleet  mitrhtl™'  Tr', 

, 1 ,TT  ■ , 1 6 happily  •re- 

come  out,  and  move  in  order.  We  tried  next  day  till  noon,  coodiimc. 

if  it  was  poflible  to  fail  Northward:  But  the  wind  was-fo  ftrong, 

and  full  in  the  Eaft,  that  we  could  not  move  that  way..  About 

noon  the  fignal  was  given  to  (leer  Weftward.  This  wind  not 

only  diverted  us  from  that  unhappy  courfe  , but  it  kept  the 

Enghjh  Fleet  in  the  river : So  that  it  was  not  poflible  for  them 

to  come  out,  tho’  they  were  come  down  as  far  as  to  the  Gun- 

fleet.  By  this  means  we  had  the  fea  open  to  us,  with  a fair 

wind,  and  a fafe  navigation.  On  the  third  we  paft  between 

Dover  and  Calms,  and  before  night  came  in  fight  of  the  ifle  of 

of  [f  ight.  The  next  day  being  the  day  in  which  the  Prince 

was  both  born  and  married,  he  fancied,  if  he  could  land  that 

day , it  would  look  aufpicious  to  the  Army,  and  animate  the 

3 foldiers. 
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1688  foldiers.  But  we  all,  who  confidered,  that  the  day  following, 
being  Gunpowder  Treafon  day,  our  landing  that  day  might 
have  a good  effe&  on  the  minds  of  the  Engltjh  Nation,  were 
better  pleafed  to  fee  that  we  could  land  no  fooner.  Torbay  was 
thought  the  beft  place  for  our  great  Fleet  to  lie  in : And  it 

was  refolved  to  land  the  Army,  where  it  could  be  beft  done 
near  it;  reckoning,  that  being  at  fuch  a diftance  from  London , 
we  could  provide  our  felves  with  horfes  , and  put  every  thing 
in  order  before  the  King  could  march  his  Army  towards  us, 
and  that  we  ftiould  lie  fome  time  at  Exeter  for  the  refrelhing 
our  men.  I was  in  the  fhip,  with  the  Prince’s  other  domefticks, 
that  went  in  the  van  of  the  whole  Fleet.  At  noon  on  the  fourth 
Rujfel  came  on  board  us  with  the  beft  of  all  the  Engltjh  pilots 
that  they  had  brought  over.  He  gave  him  the  fleering  of  the 
fhip;  and  ordered  him  to  be  fure  to  fail  fo,  that  next  morning 
we  ftiould  be  ihort  of  Dartmouth : For  it  was  intended  that  feme 
of  the  {hips  ftiould  land  there,  and  that  the  reft  ftiould  fail  in- 
to Torbay . The  pilot  thought,  he  could  not  be  miftaken  in 
meafuring  our  courfej  and  believed  that  he  certainly  kept  with- 
in orders,  till  the  morning  ftiewed  us  we  were  paft  Torbay  and 
Dartmouth.  The  wind,  tho’  it  had  abated  much  of  its  firft  vio- 
lence, yet  was  ftill  full  in  the  Eaft:  So  now  it  feemed  necef- 
fary  for  us  to  fail  on  to  Plymouth , which  muft  have  engag- 
ed us  in  a long  and  tedious  campaign  in  winter , thro’  a 
very  ill  Country.  Nor  were  we  fure  to  be  received  at  Plymouth. 
The  Earl  of  Bath}  who  was  Governor,  had  fent  by  Ruffel  a pro- 
mife  to  the  Prince  to  come  and  join  him:  Yet  it  was  not  like- 
ly, that  he  would  be  fo  forward  as  to  receive  us  at  our  firft 
coming.  The  delays  he  made  afterwards,  pretending  that  he 
was  managing  the  garrifon,  whereas  he  was  indeed  flaying  till 
he  faw  how  the  matter  was  like  to  be  decided,  ftiewed  us  how 
fatal  it  had  proved,  if  we  had  been  forced  to  fail  on  to  Plymouth. 
But  while  Rujfel  was  in  no  fmall  diforder,  after  he  faw  the  pi- 
lot’s error,  (upon  which  he  bid  me  go  to  my  prayers,  for  all 
was  loft,)  and  as  he  was  ordering  the  boat  to  be  cleared  to  go 
aboard  the  Prince,  on  a fudden  to  all  our  wonder  it  calmed  a 
little.  And  then  the  wind  turned  into  the  South : And  a foft  and 
happy  gale  of  wind  carried  in  the  whole  Fleet  in  four  hours  time 
Wc  landed  \ntoTorbay.  Immediately  as  many  landed  as  conveniently  could, 
at  'Torbay,  ^ foon  as  tke  prjnce  ancj  Marfhal  Schomberg  got  to  ftiore,  they 
were  furnifhed  with  fuch  horfes  as  the  village  of  Broxholme  could 
afford  j and  rode  up  to  view  the  grounds  which  they  found  as 
convenient  as  could  be  imagined  for  the  foot  in  that  feafon. 
It  was  not  a cold  night:  Otherwife  the  foldiers,  who  had  been 
kept  warm  aboard,  might  have  fuffered  much  by  it.  As  foon 
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as  I landed,  I made  what  hafte  I could  to  the  place  where  the  1688 
Prince  was  5 who  took  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  afkedme,  if^/VX-/ 
I would  not  now  believe  predeftination.  I told  him,  I would  ne- 
ver forget  that  providence  of  God,  which  had  appeared  fo  fig- 
nally  on  this  occafion*.  He  was  cheerfuller  than  ordinary.  Yet 
he  returned  foon  to  his  ufual  gravity.  The  Prince  fent  for  all 
the  filhermen  of  the  place  -y  and  afked  therp,  which  was  the  pro- 
pereft  place  for  landing  his  horfe,  which  all  apprehended  would 
be  a tedious  bufinefs,  and  might  Hqlcj  fome  days.  But  next 
morping  he  was  .ftiewed  a place,  a quarter  of  a mile  below  the 
village,  where  the  {hips  could  be  brought  very  near  the  land, 
againlt  a good  /bore,  and  the  horfes  would  not  he  put  to  fwini 
aboye  twenty  yards.  This  proved  tp  be  fo  happy  for  our  land- 
ing, tho’  we  came  to  ip  by  meer  accident,  that,  if  we  had  or- 
dered  the  whole  Jfland  pound  to  be  founded,  we  could  not  have 
found  a properer  place  for  it.  There  was  a dead  calm  all  that 
morning:  And  in  three  hour’s  time  all  our  horfe  were  landed,  with 
as  much  baggage  as  was  neceffary  till  W'e  got  to  Exeter.  The 
artillery  and  heavy  baggage  were  left  aboard,  and  ordered  to 
Tcpjham  the  fea-port  to  Exeter.  All  that  belonged  to  us  was 
fo  foon  and  fo  happily  landed , that  by  the  next  day  at  noon 
we  were  in  full  march,  and  marched  four  miles  that  night. 

We  had  from  thence  twenty  miles  to  Exeter : And  we  refolved 
to  make  hafte  thither.  But,  as  we  were  now  Happily  landed, 
and  marching,  we  faw  new  and  unthought  of  characters  of  a 
favourable  providence  of  God  watching  over  us.  We  had  no 
fooner  got  thus  difengaged  from  our  Fleet , than  a new  and 
great  ftorm  blew  from  the  Weftj  from  which  our  Fleet,  being 
covered  by  the  land,  could  receive  no  prejudice:  But  the  King’s 
Fleet  had  got  out  as  the  wind  calmed,  and  in  purfuit  of  us 
was  come  as  far  as  the  iile  of  Wight,  when  this  contrary  wind 
turned  upon  them.  They  tried  what  they  could  to  purfue  us: 

But  they  were  fo  {battered  by  fome  days  of  this  ftorm,  that  they 
were  forced  to  go  into  Portfmouth , and  weie  no  more  fit  for 
fcxvice  that  year.  This  was  a greater  happinefs  than  we  were 
then  aware  of:  For  the  'Lor A Dartmouth  allured  me  fome  time 
after,  that,  whatever  ftories  we  had  heard  and  believed,  either 
of  Officers  or  feamen,  he  was  confident  they  would  all  have 
fought  very  heartily.  But  now,  by  the  immediate  hand  of  hea- 
ven, we  were  mafters  of  the  fea  without  a blow.  I never  found 
a difpofition  to  fuperftition  in  my  temper:  I was  rather  inclined 
to  be  philofophical  upon  all  occafions.  Yet  I muft  confefs,  that 
this  ftrange  ordering  of  the  winds  and  feafons,  juft  to  change 
as  cur  affairs  required  it,  could  not  but  make  deep  imprelfions 
on  me,  as  well  as  on  all  that  oblerved  it.  Thofe  famous  verfes 
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1688  of  Claudian  feemed  to  be  more  applicable  to  the  Prince,  than  to 
'^/VN-'him  they  were  made  on: 


0 minium  dtleBe  Deo , cut  militat  tether, 

• • 

Et  conjuratt  ventunt  ad  clajfica  venti  / 

Heaven’s  favourite,  for  whom  the  Ikies  do  fight. 
And  all  the  winds  confpire  to  guide  thee  right! 


The  Prince  made  hafte  to  Exeter , where  he  ftaid  ten  days, 
both  for  refrelhing  his  troops,  and  for  giving  the  Country  time 
to  fhew  their  affections.  Both  the  Clergy  and  Magiftrates  of  Exeter 
were  very  fearful,  and  very  backward.  The  Bifhop  and  the 
Dean  ran  away.  And  the  Clergy  ftood  off,  tho’  they  were  fent 
for,  and  very  gently  fpoke  to  by  the  Prince.  The  truth  was, 
the  doCtrines  of  Paffive  Obedience  and  Non-refiftance  had  been 
carried  fo  far,  and  preached  fo  much , that  Clergymen  either 
could  not  all  on  the  fudden  get  out  of  that  entanglement,  into 
which  they  had  by  long  thinking  and  fpeaking  all  one  way  in- 
volved themfelves,  or  they  were  alhamed  to  make  fo  quick  a 
turn.  Yet  care  was  taken  to  protect  them  and  their  houfes 
every  where:  So  that  no  fort  of  violence  nor  rudenefs  was  of- 
fered to  any  of  them.  The  Prince  gave  me  full  authority  to 
do  this:  And  I took  fo  particular  a care  of  it,  that  we  heard 
of  no  complaints.  The  Army  was  kept  under  fuch  an  exaCfc 
difeipline,  that  every  thing  was  paid  for  where  it  was  demand- 
ed ; tho’  the  foldiers  were  contented  with  fuch  moderate  enter- 
tainment, that  the  people  generally  afked  but  little  for  what 
they  did  eat.  We  ftaid  a week  at  Exeter , before  any  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  country  about  came  in  to  the  Prince.  Every  day 
fome  perfons  of  condition  came  from  other  parts.  The  firft  were 
the  Lord  Colchejler  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Rivers , and 
the  Lord  Wharton , Mr.  Rujfel  the  Lord  Rujfehs  brother,  and  the 
Earl  of  Abmgton. 

The  King’s  The  King  came  down  to  Salisbury , and  fent  his  troops  twen- 

u/'comc^ n ty  miles  further.  Of  thefe,  three  Regiments  of  horfe  and  dra- 

PriuVe  *hC  goons  wcre  drawn  on  by  their  Officers,  the  Lord  Cornbury  and 
Coll.  Langjlon , on  defign  to  come  over  to  the  Prince.  Advice 
was  fent  to  the  Prince  of  this.  But  becaufe  thefe  Officers  were 
not  fure  of  their  fubalterns,  the  Prince  ordered  a body  of  his 
men  to  advance,  and  affift  them  in  cafe  any  refiftance  was  made. 
They  were  within  twenty  miles  of  Exeter , and  within  two  miles 
of  the  body  that  the  Prince  had  fent  to  join  them,  when  a 
whifper  ran  about  among  them  that  they  were  betrayed.  Lord 
Cornbury  had  not  the  prefence  of  mind  that  fo  critical  a thing 
required.  So  they  fell  in  confufion,  and  many  rode  back.  Yet 
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one  Regiment  came  over  in  a body,  and  with  them  about  a 1688 
hundred  of  the  other  two.  This  gave  us  great  courage,-  and0°'rv^ 
fhewed  us,  that  we  had  not  been  deceived  in  what  was  told  us 
of  the  inclinations  of  the  King’s  Army.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
thofe  who  ftudied  to  fupport  the  King’s  fpirit  by  flatteries  told 
him,  that  in  this  he  faw  that  he  might  truft  his  Army,  flnee 
thefe  who  intended  to  carry  over  thofe  Regiments,  were  forced 
to  manage  it  with  fo  much  artifice,  and  durft  not  difeover  their 
defign  either  to  Officers  or  foldiers ; and  that,  as  foon  as  they 
perceived  it,  the  greater  part  of  them  had  turned  back.  The 
King  wanted  fupport:  For  his  fpirits  funkextreamly.  His  blood 
was  in  fuch  fermentation , that  he  was  bleeding  much  at  the 
nofe,  which  returned  oft  upon  him  every  day.  He  fent  many 
fpies  over  to  us.  They  all  took  his  money,  and  came  and  join- 
cd  themfelves  to  the  Prince,  none  of  them  returning  to  him. 

So  that  he  had  no  intelligence  brought  him  of  what  the  Prince 
was  doing,  but  what  common  reports  brought  him,  which  mag- 
nified our  numbers,  and  made  him  think  we  were  coming  near 
him,  while  we  were  ftill  at  Exeter.  He  heard  that  the  City  of 
London  was  very  unquiet.  News  wert  brought  him,  that  the 
Earls  of  Devonfhire  andDanby,  and  the  Lord  Lumley , were  draw- 
ing  great  bodies  together,  and  that  both  Tork  and  Newcafile  had 
declared  for  the  Prince.  The  Lord  Delamere  had  raifed  a Re- 
giment in  Chefhire.  And  the  body  of  the  Nation  did  every 
where  difeover  their  inclinations  for  the  Prince  fo  evidently, 
that  the  King  faw  he  had  nothing  to  truft  to,  but  his  Army. 

And  the  ill  difpofition  among  them  was  fo  apparent,  that  he 
reckoned  he  could  not  depend  on  them.  So  that  he  loft  both 
heart  and  head  at  once.  But  that  which  gave  him  the  laft  and 
moft  confounding  ftroke  was,  that  the  Lord  Churchill  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  left  him,  and  came  and  joined  the  Prince  at 
ydxm'tnjler , twenty  miles  on  that  fide  of  Exeter.  After  this  he 
could  not  know  on  whom  he  could  depend.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  one  of  King  Charles's  fons  by  the  Duchefs  of  Cleve- 
land. He  had  been  fometime  at  fea,  and  was  a gallant  but  rough 
man.  He  had  more  fpirit  than  any  one  of  the  King’s  fons.  He 
made  an  anfwer  to  the  King  about  this  time,  that  was  much  talked 
of.  The  King  took  notice  of  fomewhat  in  his  behaviour  that 
looked  fa<ftious:  And  he  faid,  he  was  fure  he  could  not  pretend 
to  a<ft  upon  principles  of  confidence;  for  he  had  been  fo  ill 
bred,  that  as  he  knew  little  of  religion  fo  he  regarded  it  lefs. 

But  he  anfwered  the  King,  that,  tho’  he  had  little  confcience, 
yet  he  was  of  a party  that  had  confcience.  Soon  after  that. 

Prince  George , the  Duke  of  Ormond , and  the  Lord  Drumlane- 
rick  the  Duke  of  Qneemburf  s eideft  fon,  left  him,  and  came  over 
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1^88  to  the  Prince,  and  joined  him,  when  he  was  come  a$  far  as  the  Earl 
w/WJ  of  Brtfiol' s houfe  at  Sherburn . When  the  news  came  to  Lon- 
don, the  Princefs  was  fo  (truck  with  the  apprehenfions  of  the 
King’s  difpleafure,  and  of  the  ill  effedts  that  it  might  have,  that 
(lie  (aid  to  the  Lady  Churchill , that  (he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  it,  and  would  leap  out  at  window  rather  than  venture  on 
it.  The  Biftiop  of  London  was  then  lodged  very  fecretly  in 
Suffolk  ftreet.  So  the  Lady  Churchill , who  knew  where  he  was. 
Went  to  him,  and  concerted  with  him  the  method  of  the  Prin- 
cefs’s  withdrawing  from  the  Court.  The  Princefs  went  fooner 
to  bed  than  ordinary.  And  about  midnight  (he  went  down  a 
backftairs  from  her  clofet,  attended  only  by  the  Lady  Churchill , 
in  fuch  hafte  that  they  carried  nothing  with  them.  They  were 
waited  for  by  the  Bilhop  of  London , who  carried  them  to  the 
Earl  of  Dorfefs , whofe  Lady  furnifhed  them  with  every  thing. 
And  fo  they  went  Northward,  as  far  as  Northampton ,♦  where 
that  Earl  attended  on  them  with  all  refpedt,  and  quickly  brought 
a body  of  horfe  to  ferve  for  a guard  to  the  Princefs.  And  in 
a little  while  a fmall  Army  was  formed  about  her,  who  chole 
to  be  commanded  by  the  Bilhop  of  London ; of  which  he  too 
eafily  accepted. 

Thefe  things  put  the  King  in  an  unexpreflible  confufion.  He 
faw  himfelf  now  forfaken , not  only  by  thofe  whom  he  had 
trufted  and  favoured  mod,  but  even  by  his  own  children.  And 
the  Army  was  in  fuch  diftradtion,  that  there  was  not  any  one 
body  that  feemed  entirely  united  and  firm  to  him.  A 
foolifh  ballad  was  made  at  that  time,  treating  the  Papifts,  and 
chiefly  the  Jri/h,  in  a very  ridiculous  manner,  which  had  a bur- 
den, (aid  to  be  lrifh  words,  lero  lero  lilibulero , that  made  an  im- 
preflion  on  the  Army,  that  cannot  be  well  imagined  by  thofe 
who  faw  it  not.  The  whole  Army,  and  at  lad  all  people  both 
in  city  and  country,  were  linging  it  perpetually.  And  perhaps 
never  had  fo  (light  a thing  fo  great  an  effedt. 

An  Aflbcia-  While  the  Prince  (laid  at  Exeter , the  rabble  of  the  people 
thoVwh"8  came  in  to  him  in  great  . numbers.  So  that  he  could  have  raifed 
Pnncc°the  manY  Regiments  of  foot,  if  there  had  been  any  occafion  for 
them.  But  what  he  underftood  of  the  temper  the  King’s  Army 
was  in,  made  him  judge  it  was  not  neceflfary  to  arm  greater 
numbers.  After  he  had  (laid  eight  days  at  Exeter,  Setmour  came 
in  with  feveral  other  Gentlemen  of  quality  and  eftate.  As  foon 
as  he  had  been  with  the  Prince,  he  fent  to  feek  for  me.  When 
I came  to  him,  he  afked  me,  why  we  had  not  an  Aflociation 
figned  by  all  that  came  to  us,  fince,  till  we  had  that  done,  we 
were  as  a rope  of  fand : Men  might  leave  us  when  they  pleafed, 
and  we  had  them  under  no  tie:  Whereas,  if  they  figned  an  Aflo- 
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ciation,  they  would  reckon  themfelves  bound  to  ftick  to  us.  I id88 
anfwered,  it  was  becaufe  we  had  riot  a man  of  his  authority  and  cxyn-' 
credit  to  offer  and  fupport  fuch  an  advice.  1 went  from  him 
to  the  Prince,  who  approved  of  the  motion  j as  did  alfo  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  all  that  were  with  us.  So  I was  order- 
ed to  draw  it.  It  was,  in  few  words,  an  engagement  to  ftick 
together  in  purfuing  the  ends  of  the  Prince’s  declaration  ; and 
that,  if  any  attempt  ihould  be  made  on  his  perfon,  it  ftiould 
be  revenged  on  all  by  whom  or  from  whom  any  fuch  attempt  ihould 
be  made.  This  was  agreed  to  by  all  about  the  Prince.  So  it 
was  engrofled  in  parchment,  and  figned  by  all  thofe  that  came 
in  to  him.  The  Prince  put  Devonfhire  and  Exeter  under  Sei- 
mour’%  government,  who  was  Recorder  of  Exeter.  And  he  ad- 
vanced with  his  Army,  leaving  a fmall  garrifon  there  with  his 
heavy  artillery  under  Coll.  Gthfott,  whom  he  made  Deputy  Go- 
vernor as  to  the  military  part. 

At  Croo thorn,  Dr.  Finch,  fon  to  the  Earl  of Wincbelfea,  then  madeTheHcad« 
Warden  of  All-Souls  College  in  Oxford,  was  fent  to  the  Princeftnt  to*hfm. 
from  fome  of  the  Heads  of  Colleges ; alluring  him , that  they 
would  declare  for  him,  and  inviting  him  to  come  thither,  tell- 
ing him,  that  their  plate  Ihould  be  at  his  fervice,  if  he  need- 
ed it.  This  was  a fudden  turn  from  thofe  principles  that  they 
had  carried  fo  high  a few  years  before.  The  Prince  had  de- 
iigned  to  have  fecurcd  Brijlol  and  Glocejler,  and  fo  to  have  gone 
to  Oxford,  the  whol’e  Weft  being  then  in  his  hands,  if  there  had 
been  any  appearance  of  a ftand  to  be  made  againft  him  by  the 
King  and  his  Army;  for,  the  King  being  fo  much  fuperior  to 
to  him  in  horfe,  it  was  not  advifable  to  march  thro’  the  great- 
plains  of  Dorfetjhtre  and  Hrtltjkire.  But  the  King’s  precipitated 
return  to  London  put  an  end  to  this  precaution.  The  Earl  of 
Bath  had  prevailed  with  the  garrifon  of  Plymouth:  And  they 
declared  for  the  Prince.  So  now  all  behind  him  was  fafe. 

When  he  came  to  Sherhurn,  all  Dorfetjhire  came  in  a body,  and 
joined  him.  He  refolved  to  make  all  the  hafte  he  could  to  Lon- 
don, where  things  were  in  a high  fermentation. 

A bold  man  ventured  to  draw  and  publiih  another  declara- Great  dic.r- 
tion  in  the  Prince’s  name.  It  was  penned  with  great  fpirit : ^"s  u“' 
And  it  had  as  great  an  effed:.  It  fet  forth  the  defperate  de- 
figns  of  the  Papifts , and  the  extream  danger  the  Nation  was 
in  by  their  means,  and  required  all  perfons  immediately  to  fall 
on  fuch  Papifts  as  were  in  any  employments,  and  to  turn  them  out, 
and  to  fecure  all  ftrong  places,  and  to  do  every  thing  elfe  that  was 
in  their  power  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to  bring  all  things  again 
into  their  proper  channels.  This  fet  all  men  at  work:  For 
no  doubt  was  made,  that  it  was  truly  the  Prince’s  declaration. 
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1688  But  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  And  it  was  never  known,  who 
^/Tv/  was  t(je  author  of  fo  bold  a thing.  No  perfon  ever  claimed 
the  merit  of  it:  For,  tho’ithad  an  amazingeffeft,  yet,  itfeems,  he 
that  contrived  it  apprehended,  that  the  Prince  would  not  be  well 
pleafed  with  the  author  of  fuch  an  impofture  in  his  Name. 
The  King  was  under  fuch  a confternation , that  he  neither 
knew  what  to  refolve  on,  nor  whom  to  truft.  This  pretend- 
ed declaration  put  the  City  in  fuch  a flame,  that  it  was  car- 
ried to  the  Lord  Mayor  , and  he  was  required  to  execute  it. 
The  prentices  got  together,  and  were  falling  upon  all  Mafs 
houfes,  and  committing  many  irregular  things.  Yet  their  fury 
was  fo  well  governed,  and  fo  little  refilled  that  no  other  mif- 
chief  was  done:  No  blood  was  Ihed. 
a treaty  be-  The  King  now  fent  for  all  the  Lords  in  Town,  that  were  known 
?’iin"'.thIbet°  be  firmProteftants.  And,  upon  fpeaking  to  fome  of  them  in  pri- 
vate, they  advifed  him  to  call  a general  meeting  of  all  the  Pri- 
vy Counfellors,  and  Peers,  to  alk  their  advice,  what  was  fit  to 
be  done.  All  agreed  in  one  opinion,  that  it  was  fit  to  fend  Com- 
miflioners  to  the  Prince  to  treat  with  him.  This  went  much 
again!!  the  King’s  own  inclinations:  Yet  the  dejedtion  he  was 
in,  aodthedefperateftateof  hisaffairs,  forced  him  to  confent  to  it. 
So  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham , and  the  Lord 
Godolph'm,  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  Prince,  andtoalkhim,  whatit 
was  that  he  demanded.  The  Earl  o(  Clarendon  rcfle&ed  the  mod  on 
the  King’s  former  conduct  of  any  in  that  afferably,  not  without 
fome  indecent  and  infolent  words,  which  were  generally  con- 
demned. He  expefted,  as  was  faid,  to  be  one  of  the  Com- 
•milfioners:  And,  upon  his  not  being  named,  he  came  and  met 
the  Prince  near  Salisbury.  Yet  he  fuggefted  fo  many  peevilh  and 
peculiar  things,  when  he  came,  that  fome  fufpe&ed,  all  this 
was  but  collufion,  and  that  he  was  fent  to  raife  a fadtion  among 
thofe  that  were  about  the  Prince.  The  Lords  fent  to  the  Prince 
to  know  where  they  fhould  wait  on  him:  And  he  named  Hun- 
gerford.  When  they  came  thither,  and  had  delivered  their  mef- 
fage,  the  Prince  called  all  the  Peers  and  others  of  chief  note 
about  him,  and  advifed  with  them  what  anfwer  Ihould  be 
made.  A day  was  taken  to  confider  of  an  anfwer.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Halit  fax  fent  for  me.  But  the  Prince  faid,  tho’  he  would 
lufpedt  nothing  from  our  meeting,  others  might.  So  I did  not 
fpeak  with  him  in  private,  but  in  the  hearing  of  others.  Yet 
he  took  occafion  to  alk  me,  fo  as  no  body  obferved  it,  if  we 
had  a mind  to  have  the  King  in  our  hands.  I faid,  by  no 
means;  for  we  would  not  hurt  his  perfon.  He  aiked  next,  what 
if  he  had  a mind  to  go  away.  1 laid,  nothing  was  fo  much  to 
bewilhedfor.  This  I told  the  Prince.  And  he  approved  of  both  my 
2 anfwers. 
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anfwers.  The  Prince  ordered  the  Earls  of  Oxford , Shrewsbury , 1688 
and  Clarendon  to  treat  with  the  Lords  the  King  had  fent.  And 
they  delivered  the  Prince’s  anfwer  to  them  on  Sunday  the  eighth 
of  December. 

He  defired  a Parliament  might  be  prefently  called,  that  no  men 
fhonld  continue  in  any  employment,  who  were  not  qualified  bylaw, 
and  had  not  taken  the  Tells,  that  the  Tower  of  London  might 
be  put  in  the  keeping  of  the  City,*  that  the  Fleet,  and  all  the 
ftrong  places  of  the  Kingdom,  might  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
Proteftants$  that  a proportion  of  the  revenue  might  be  fet  off 
for  the  pay  of  the  Prince’s  Army,-  and  that  during  the  fitting 
of  the  Parliament,  the  Armies  of  both  fides  might  not  come 
within  twenty  miles  of  London  $ but,  that  the  Prince  might  come 
on  to  London , and  have  the  fame  number  of  his  guards  about 
him,  that  the  King  kept  about  his  perfon.  The  Lords  Teem- 
ed to  be  very  well  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer.  They  fent  it  up 
by  an  exprefs,  and  went  back  next  day  to  London. 

But  now  ftrange  counfels  were  fuggefted  to  the  King  andThcKing 
Queen.  The  Priefts,  and  all  the  violent  Papifts,  faw  a treaty  Kingdom, 
was  now  opened.  They  knew,  that  they  muft  be  the  facrifice. 

The  whole  defign  of  Popery  muft  be  given  up,  without  any 
hope  of  being  able  in  an  age  to  think  of  bringing  it  on  again. 

Severe  laws  would  be  made  againft  them.  And  all  thofe  who 
intended  to  ftick  to  the  King,  and  to  prefervehim,  would  go  in- 
to thofe  laws  with  a particular  zeal : So  that  they  , and  their 
hopes,  muft  be  now  given  up,  and  facrificed  for  ever.  They 
infufed  all  this  into  the  Queen.  They  faid,  fhe  would  certain- 
ly be  impeached:  And  witneffes  would  be  fet  up  againft  her, 
and  her  fon : The  King’s  Mother  had  been  impeached  in  the 
long  Parliament:  And  lhe  was  to  look  for  nothing  but  violence. 

So  the  Queen  took  up  a fudden  refolution  of  going  to  France 
with  the  child.  The  midwife,  together  with  all  who  were  af- 
filling  at  the  birth,  were  alfo  carried  over,  or  fo  difpofed  of, 
that  it  could  never  be  learned  what  became  of  them  after- 
wards. The  Queen  prevailed  with  the  King,  not  only  to  con- 
fent  to  this,  but  to  promife  to  go  quickly  after  her.  He  was 
only  to  ftay  a day  or  two  after  her,  in  hope  that  the  Ihadow 
of  authority  that  was  ftill  left  in  him  might  keep  things  fo 
quiet,  that  lhe  might  have  an  undifturbed  palfage.  So  Hie  went 
to  Portfmouth.  And  from  thence,  in  a man  of  war,  fhe  went 
over  to  France , the  King  refolving  to  follow  her  in  difguife. 

Care  was  alfo  taken  to  fend  all  the  Priefts  away.  The  King  ftaid 
long  enough  to  get  the  Prince’s  anfwer.  And  when  he  had 
read  it,  he  faid,  he  did  not  expedt  fo  good  terms.  He  order- 
ed the  Lord  Chancellor  to  come  to  him  next  morning.  But 

he 
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1688  he  had  called  fecretly  for  the  Great  Seal.  And  the  next  morn- 
ing,  being  the  tenth  of  December , about  three  in  the  morning 
jhe  went  away  in  difguife  with  Sir  Edward  Hales  y whofe  fervant 
he  feemed  to  be.  They  paft  the  river,  and  flung  the  Great  Seal 
into  it;  which  was  fome  months  after  found  by  a filherman 
near  Fox-Hall.  The  King  went  down  to  a miferable  fiflier 
boat  , that  Hales  had  provided  for  carrying  them  over  to 
. France.  . • * * 

Heismuch  Thus  a great  King,  who  had  a good  Army  and  a ftrong 
CCl1  arL“  fleet,  did  choofe  rather  to  abandon  all,  than  either  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  any  danger  with  that  part  of  the  Army  that  was 
ftill  firm  to  him,  or  to  ftay  and  fee  the  ilfue  of  a Parliament. 
Some  put  this  mean  and  unaccountable  refolution  on  a want  of 
courage.  Others  thought  it  was  the  effedt  of  an  ill  confidence, 
and  of  fome  black  thing  under  which  he  could  not  now  fiup- 
port  himfelf  And  they  who  cenfured  it  the  moll  moderately, 
laid,  that  it  Ihewed,  that  his  Priefts  had  more  regard  to  them- 
fielves  than  to  him;  and  that  he  confidered  their  intereft  more 
than  his  own;  and  that  he  chofie  rather  to  wander  abroad  with 
them,  and  to  try  what  he  could  do  by  a French  force  to  fub- 
due  his  people,  than  to  ftay  at  home,  and  be  (hut  up  within 
the  bounds  of  law,  and  be  brought  under  an  incapacity  of  do- 
ing more  mifehief;  which  they  law  was  necelfiary  to  auiet  thole 
fears  and  jealoufies,  for  which  his  bad  government  had  given 
fio  much  occafion.  It  feemed  very  unaccountable,  lincc  he  was 
refolved  to  go,  that  he  did  not  choofe  rather  to  go  in  one  of 
his  Yatchs  or  Fregats , than  to  expofe  himfelf  in  fo  dangerous 
and  ignominious  a manner.  It  was  not  poflible  to  put  a good 
conftru&ion  on  any  part  of  the  dilhonourable  feene  which  he 
then  a<5ted. 

With  this  his  reign  ended : For  this  was  a plain  deferting  his 
people,  and  the  expofing  the  Nation  to  the  pillage  of  an  Army, 
which  he  had  ordered  the  Earl  oSFeverJham  to  dilband.  And  the 
doing  this  without  paying  them,  was  the  letting  fo  many  arm- 
ed men  loofe  upon  the  Nation;  who  might  have  done  much 
mifehief,  if  the  execution  of  thofe  orders  that  he  left  behind  ' 
him  had  not  been  flopped.  I {hall  continue  the  recital  of  all 
that  paft  in  this  Interregnum , till  the  Throne,  which  he  now 
left  empty,  was  filled. 

He  was  not  got  far,  when  fome  filhermen  of  FeverJJjam , who 
back?  were  watching  for  fuch  Priefts,  and  other  delinquents,  as  they 
fancied  were  making  their  efcape,  came  up  to  him.  And  they, 
knowing  Sir  Edward  Hales , took  both  the  King  and  him,  and 
brought  them  to  Feverjham.  The  King  told  them  who  he 
was.  And  that  flying  about  brought  a vaft  croud  together,  to 
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look  on  that  aftonilhing  inftance  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  world-  1688 
ly  greatnels,-  when  he  who  had  ruled  three  Kingdoms,  and 
might  have  been  the  arbiter  of  all  Europe  , was  now  in  fuch 
mean  hands,  and  fo  low  an  equipage.  The  people  of  the  town 
were  extremely  difordered  with  this  unlooked  for  accident:  And, 
tho’  for  a while  they  kept  him  as  a prifoner,  yet  they  quick- 
ly changed  that  into  as  much  refpeft  as  they  could  poflibly 
pay  him.  Here  was  an  accident  that  feemed  of  no  great  con- 
fluence. Yet  all  the  ftrugglings  which  that  party  have  made  * 
ever  fince  that  time  to  this  day,  which  from  him  were  called 
afterwards  the  Jacobites,  did  rife  out  of  this:  For,  if  he  had 
got  clear  away,  by  all  that  could  be  judged,  he  would  not  have 
had  a party  left:  All  would  have  agreed,  that  here  was  a de- 
fertion,  and  that  therefore  the  Nation  was  free,  and  at  liberty 
to  fecure  it  felf.  But  what  followed  upon  this  gave  them  a co- 
lour to  fay,  that  he  was  forced  away,  and  driven  out.  Till 
now,  he  fcarce  had  a party,  but  among  the  Papifts.  But  from 
this  incident  a party  grew  up,  that  has  been  long  very  active 
for  his  interefts.  As  loon  as  it  was  known  at  London  that  the 
King  was  gone,  the  prentices  and  the  rabble,  who  had  been  a 
little  quieted  when  they  faw  a treaty  on  foot  between  the  King 
and  the  Prince,  now  broke  out  again  upon  all  fufpe&ed  houfes, 
where  they  believed  there  was  either  Priefts  or  Papifts.  They 
made  great  havock  of  many  places,  not  fparing  the  houfes  of 
Embafladors.  But  none  were  killed,  no  houfes  burnt,  nor  were 
any  robberies  committed.  Never  was  fo  much  fury  feen  under 
fo  much  management.  Jefferies,  finding  the  King  was  gone, 
faw  what  reafon  he  had  to  look  to  himfelf:  And,  apprehending 
that  he  was  now  expofed  to  the  rage  of  thepeople,  whom  he  had 
provoked  with  fo  particular  a brutality,  he  had  difguifed  him- 
ielf  to  make  his  elcape.  But  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  fome 
who  knew  him.  He  was  infulted  by  them  with  as  much  fcorn 
and  rudenefs  as  they  could  invent.  And,  after  many  hours  tof- 
fing  him  about,  he  was  carried  to  the  Lord  Mayor  j whom  they 
charged  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower,  which  the  Lord  Lucas 
had  then  feized  , and  in  it  had  declared  for  the  Prince.  The 
Lord  Mayor  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  terror  of  this  rude  popu- 
lace, and  with  the  difgrace  of  a man  who  had  made  all  peo- 

Ele  tremble  before  him,  that  he  fell  into  fits  upon  it,  of  which 
e died  foon  after. 

To  prevent  the  further  growth  of  fuch  diforders,  he  called  The  Prince 
a meeting  of  the  Privy  Counfellors  and  Peers,  who  met  at  come  and 
Gutld-Hall.  The  Arcbbiihcp  of  Canterbury  was  there.  They 
gave  a ftrid  charge  for  keeping  the  peace  j and  agreed  tofend™°  »>« 
an  invitation  to  the  Prince,  defiring  him  to  come  and  take 
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1688  the  government  of  the  Nation  into  his  hands,  till  a Parliament 
fliould  meet  to  bring  all  matters  to  a juft  and  full  fettlement. 
This  they  all  figned ; and  fent  it  to  the  Prince  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  Vifcount  of  Weymouth , the  Bifhop  of  Ely , and 
the  Lord  Culpepper.  The  Prince  went  on  from  Hungerford  to 
Newbury,  and  from  thence  to  Abington,  refolving  to  have  gone 
to  Oxford  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the  Univerfity,  and  to 
meet  the  Princefs  Anne  who  was  coming  thither.  At  Abington 
he  was  (urprized  with  the  news  of  the  ftrange  cataftrophe  of 
affairs  now  at  London,  the  King’s  defertion,  and  the  diiorders 
which  the  City  and  neighbourhood  of  London  were  falling  in- 
to. One  came  from  London,  and  brought  him  the  news,  which 
he  knew  not  well  how  to  believe,  till  he  had  an  exprefs  fent 
him  from  the  Lords,  who  had  been  with  him  from  the  King. 
Upon  this  the  Prince  faw,  how  neceffary  it  was  to  make  all 
poffible  hafte  to  London.  So  he  fent  to  Oxford,  to  excufe  his 
not  coming  thither,  and  to  offer  the  Affociation  to  them,  which 
was  figned  by  almoft  all  the  Heads,  and  the  chief  men  of  the 
Univerfity;  even  by  thofe,  who,  being  difappointed  in  the  pre- 
ferments they  afpired  to,  became  afterwards  his  mod  implacable 
enemies. 

Hitherto  the  expedition  had  been  profperous,  beyond  all  that 
could  have  been  expedted.  There  had  been  but  two  fmall  en- 
gagements, during  this  unfeafonable  campaign.  One  was  at 
IVinkington  in  Dorfetjhire,  where  an  advanced  party  of  the  Prince’s 
met  one  of  the  King’s  that  was  thrice  their  number  : Yet  they 
drove  them  before  them  into  a much  greater  body,  where  they 
were  overpowered  with  numbers.  Some  were  killed  of  both 
fides.  But  there  were  more  prifoners  taken  of  the  Prince’s  men. 
Yet,  tho’  the  lofs  was  of  his  fide,  the  courage  that  his  men  fhew- 
ed  in  fo  a great  an  inequality  as  to  number,  made  us  reckon 
that  we  gained  more  than  we  loft  on  that  occafion.  Another 
adtion  happen’d  at  Reading,  where  the  King  had  a confidera- 
blc  body,  who,  as  fome  of  the  Prince’s  men  advanced,  fell  in- 
to a great  diforder , and  ran  away.  One  of  the  Prince’s  Of- 
ficers was  fhot.  He  was  a Papift:  And  the  Prince  in  confidera- 
ration  of  his  religion  was  willing  to  leave  him  behind  him  in 
Holland:  But  he  very  earneftly  begged  he  might  come  over  with 
his  company:  And  he  was  the  only  Officer  that  was  killed  in 
the  whole  expedition. 

Different  ad-  Upon  the  news  of  the  King’s  defertion,  it  was  propofed  that 
(hH  micc'°the  Prince  fliould  go  on  with  all  poffible  hafte  to  London.  But 
that  was  not  advifable.  For  the  King’s  Army  lay  fo  fcattered 
peritnl?*5 * thro’  the  road  all  the  way  to  London,  that  it  was  not  fit  for 
him  to  advance  fafter,  than  as  his  troops  marched  before  him : 

Otherwife, 
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Otherwife,  any  refolute  Officer  might  have  feized  or  killed  him.  i<S88 
Tho’,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  danger,  a great  deal  of  mif- 
chief,  that  followed,  would  have  been  prevented  by  his  fpeedy 
advance:  For  now  began  that  turn,  to  which  all  the  difficul- 
ties, that  did  afterwards  diforder  our  affairs,  may  be  juftly  im- 
puted. Two  Gentlemen  of  Kent  came  to  Wtndfor  the  morning 
after  the  Prince  came  thither.  They  were  addreffed  to  me. 

And  they  told  me  of  the  accident  at  Feverjham,  and  defired  to 
know  the  Prince’s  pleafure  upon  it.  I was  affefted  with  this 
difmal  reverfe  of  the  fortune  of  a great  Prince , more  than  I 
think  fit  to  exprefs.  I went  immediately  to  Benthmk , and  wak- 
ned  him,  and  got  him  to  go  in  to  the  Prince,  and  let  him  know 
what  had  happen’d,  that  fome  order  might  be  prefently  given 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  King’s  perfon,  and  for  taking  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  a rude  multitude,  who  faid,  they  would  obey 
no  orders  but  fuch  as  came  from  the  Prince.  The  Prince  or- 
dered Ztryleflein  to  go  immediately  to  Feverjham , and  to  fee  the 
King  fafe,  and  at  full  liberty  to  go  whitherfoever  he  pleafed. 

But,  as  foon  as  the  news  of  the  King’s  being  at  Feverjham  came 
to  London , all  the  indignation  that  people  had  formerly  con- 
ceived againft  him  was  turned  to  pity  and  compaffion.  The 
Privy  Council  met  upon  it.  Some  moved,  that  he  fhould  be 
fent  for.  Others  faid,  he  was  King,  and  might  fend  for  his 
guards  and  coaches,  as  he  pleafed : But  it  became  not  them  to 
lend  for  him.  It  was  left  to  his  General,  the  Earl  of  Fever- 
jham, to  do  what  he  thought  beft.  So  he  went  for  him  with 
his  coaches  and  guards.  And,  as  he  came  back  thro’  the  City, 
he  was  welcomed  with  expreffions  of  joy  by  great  numbers : 

So  flight  and  unftable  a thing  is  a multitude,  and  fo  foon  al- 
tered. At  his  coming  to  Whitehall , he  had  a great  Court  about 
him.  Even  the  Papifts  crept  out  of  their  lurking  holes,  and  ap- 
peared at  Court  with  much  aflurance.  The  King  himfelf  began  to 
take  heart.  And  both  at  Feverjham,  and  now  at  Whitehall,  he 
talked  in  his  ordinary  high  ftrain,  juftifying  all  he  had  done: 

Only  he  fpoke  a little  doubtfully  of  the  bufinefs  of  Magdalen 
College.  But  when  he  came  to  refledt  on  the  ftate  of  his  af- 
fairs , he  faw  it  was  fo  broken , that  nothing  was  now  left  to 
deliberate  upon.  So  he  fent  the  Earl  of  Feverjham  to  Wtndfor, 
without  demanding  any  paffport:  And  ordered  him  to  defire  the 
Prince  to  come  to  St.  James’s,  to  confute  with  him  of  the  beft 
way  for  fettling  the  Nation. 

When  the  news  of  what  had  paft  at  London  came  to  Wind- 
fir , the  Prince  thought  the  Privy  Council  had  not  uled  him 
well,  who,  after  they  had  fent  to  him  to  take  the  government 
upon  him , had  made  this  ftep  without  confulting  him.  Now 
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I($88  the  fcene  was  altered,  and  new  counfels  were  to  be  taken.  The 
Prince  heard  the  opinions,  not  only  of  thofe  who  had  come 
along  with  him,  but  of  fuch  of  the  Nobility  as  were  now  come 
to  him,  among  whom  the  Marquis  of  Halltfax  was  one.  All 
agreed,  that  it  was  not  convenient  that  the  King  fhould  ftay 
at  Whitehall.  Neither  the  King,  nor  the  Prince,  nor  the  City, 
could  have  been  fafe,  if  they  had  been  both  near  one  another. 
Tumults  would  probably  have  arifen  out  of  it.  The  guards, 
and  the  officious  flatterers,  of  the  two  Courts,  would  have  been 
unquiet  neighbours.  It  was  thought  neceffary  to  ftick  to  the 
point  of  the  King’s  deferting  his  people,  and  not  to  give  up 
that,  by  entring  upon  any  treaty  with  him.  And  fince  the 
Earl  of  Feverfham , who  had  commanded  the  Army  againft  the 
Prince,  was  come  without  a paflfport,  he  was  for  fome  days  put 
in  arreft. 

It  was  a tender  point  how  to  difpofe  of  the  King’s  perfon. 
Some  propofed  rougher  methods:  The  keeping  him  a pri- 
foner,  at  leaft  till  the  Nation  was  fettled,  and  till  Ireland  was 
fecured.  It  was  thought^  his  being  kept  in  cuftody,  would  be 
fuch  a tie  on  all  his  party,  as  would  oblige  them  to  fubmit, 
and  be  quiet.  Ireland  was  in  great  danger.  And  his  reftraint 
might  oblige  the  Earl  of  Ttrconnell  to  deliver  up  the  govern- 
ment , and  to  difarm  the  Papifts , which  would  preferve  that 
Kingdom,  and  the  Proteftants  in  it.  But,  becaufeit  might  raife 
too  much  compaflion,  and  perhaps  fome  diforder,  if  the  King 
fhould  be  kept  in  reftraint  within  the  Kingdom,  therefore  the 
fending  him  to  Breda  was  propofed.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  pref- 
fed  this  vehemently,  on  the  account  of  the  Ir'tjh  Proteftants, 
as  the  King  himfelf  told  me:  For  thofe  that  gave  their  opini- 
ons in  this  matter  did  it  fecretly,  and  in  confidence  to  the 
Prince.  The  Prince  faid,  he  could  not  deny,  but  that  this 
might  be  good  and  wife  advice:  But  it  was  that  to  which  he 
could  not  hearken : He  was  fo  far  fatisfied  with  the  grounds  of 
this  expedition , that  he  could  ad  againft  the  King  in  a fair 
and  open  war:  But  for  his  perfon,  now  that  he  had  him  in 
his  power,  he  could  not  put  fuch  a hardfhip  on  him,  as  to 
make  him  a prifoner:  And  he  knew  thePrincels’s  temper  fo  well, 
that  he  was  fure  fhe  would  never  bear  it : Nor  did  he  know 
what  difputes  it  might  raife,  or  what  effect  it  might  have  upon 
the  Parliament  that  was  to  be  called:  He  was  firmly  refolved 
never  to  fuffer  any  thing  to  be  done  againft  his  perfon:  He 
faw  it  was  neceffary  to  fend  him  out  of  London:  And  he  would 
order  a guard  to  attend  upon  him,  who  lhould  only  defend  and 
proted  his  perfon,  but  not  reftrain  him  in  any  fort. 
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A refolution  was  taken  of  fending  the  Lords  Halifax , Shrews-  i <58  8 
hury,  and  Delamere , to  London , who  were  firft  to  order  the  Eng- 
Itfh  guards  that  were  about  the  Court  to  be  drawn  off,  and  fent 
to  quarters  out  of  town:  And,  when  that  was  done,  the  Count 
of  Solms  with  the  Dutch  guards  was  to  come  and  take  all  the 
polls  about  the  Court.  This  was  obeyed  without  any  refiftance 
or  diforder,  but  not  without  much  murmuring.  It  was  mid- 
night before  all  was  fettled.  And  then  thefe  Lords  fent  to  the 
Earl  of  Middleton , to  defire  him  to  let  the  King  know,  that 
they  had  a meffage  to  deliver  to  him  from  the  Prince.  He 
went  in  to  the  King;  and  fent  them  word  from  him,  that  they 
might  come  with  it  immediately.  They  came,  and  found  him 
abed.  They  told  him,  the  neceffity  of  affairs  required,  that  the 
Prince  fhould  come  prefently  to  London:  And  he  thought,  it 
would  conduce  to  the  iafety  of  the  King’s  perfon,  and  the  quiet 
of  the  town,  that  he  fhould  retire  to  fome  houfe  out  of  town: 

And  they  propofed  Ham.  The  King  feemed  much  deje&ed; 
and  afked,  if  it  mull  be  done  immediately.  They  told  him, 
he  might  take  his  reft  firft:  And  they  added,  that  he  fhould 
be  attended  by  a guard,  who  fhould  Only  guard  his  perfon,  but 
ihould  give  him  no  fort  of  difturbance.  Having  faid  this  they 
withdrew.  The  Earl  of  Middleton  came  quickly  after  them, 
and  alked  them,  if  it  would  not  do  as  well,  if  the  King  ihould 
go  to  Rochefter ; for  fince  the  Prince  was  not  pleafed  with  his 
coming  up  from  Kent,  it  might  be  perhaps  acceptable  to  him, 
if  he  ihould  go  thither  again.  It  was  very  vifible,  that  this 
was  propofed  in  order  to  a fecond  efcape. 

They  promifed  to  fend  word  immediately  to  the  Prince  ofrhe  Prince 
Orange,  who  lay  that  night  at  Sion,  within  eight  miles  of  Lon- 
don.  He  very  readily  confented  to  it.  And  the  King  went  next  King  w«u 
day  to  Rochefter  , having  ordered  all  that  which  is  called'0 
the  moving  Wardrobe  to  be  fent  before  him,  the  Count  of  Solms 
ordering  every  thing  to  be  done,  as  the  King  defired.  A guard 
went  with  him  that  left  him  at  full  liberty,  and  paid  him  rather 
more  refpcdt  than  his  own  guards  had  done  of  late.  Mod  of 
that  body,  as  it  happen’d,  were  Papifts.  So  when  he  went  to 
Xlafs,  they  went  in,  and  affifted  very  reverently.  And,  when 
they  were  aiked,  how  they  could  fcrve  in  an  expedition  thac 
was  intended  to' deftroy  their  own  religion,  one  of  them  an- 
fwered,  his  foul  was  God’s,  but  his  fword  was  the  Prince  of 
Orange's.  The  King  was  fo  much  delighted  with  this  anfwer, 
that  he  repeated  it  to  all  that  came  about  him.  On  the  fame 
day  the  Prince  came  to  St.  James's.  It  happen’d  to  be  a very 
rainy  day.  And  yet  great  numbers  came  to  fee  him.  But,  af- 
ter they  had  flood  long  in  the  wet,  he  difappointed  them: 
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1688  For  he,  who  neither  loved  {hews  nor  {houtings,  went  thro’  the 
'^vx^park.  And  even  this  trifle  helped  to  fet  peoples  fpirits  on  edge. 

The  Revolution  was  thus  brought  about,  with  the  univerfal 
applaufe  of  the  whole  Nation:  Only  thefe  laft  fteps  began  to 

raife  a fermentation.  It  was  faid,  here  was  an  unnatural  thing, 
to  waken  the  King  oat  of  his  fleep,  in  his  own  Palace,  and  to 
order  him  to  go  out  of  it,  when  he  was  ready  to  fubmit  to 
every  thing.  Some  faid,  he  was  now  a prifoner,  and  remem- 
bred  the  faying  of  King  Charles  the  firft,  that  the  prifons  and 
the  graves  of  Princes  lay  not  far  diftant  from  one  another: 
The  perfon  of  the  King  was  now  ftruck  at,  as  well  as  his  go- 
vernment: And  this  fpecious  undertaking  would  now  appear  to 
be  only  a difguifed  and  defigned  ufurpation.  Thefe  things  be- 
gan to  work  on  great  numbers.  And  the  polling  the  Dutch 
guards,  where  the  Englifh  guards  had  been,  gave  a general  diP- 
guft  to  the  whole  Englifh  Army.  They  indeed  hated  the  Dutch 
befides,  on  the  account  of  the  good  order  and  ftrid:  difeipline 
they,  were  kept  under,-  which  made  them  to  be  as  much  belov- 
td  by  the  Nation,  as  they  were  hated  by  the  foldiery.  The 
Nation  had  never  known  fuch  an  inoffenfive  march  of  an  Ar- 
my. And  the  peace  and  order  of  the  fuburbs,  and  the  free- 
dom of  markets  in  and  about  London , was  fo  carefully  main- 
tained, that  in  no  time  fewer  diforders  had  been  committed, 
than  were  heard  of  this  winter. 

None  of  the  Papifts  or  Jacobites  were  infulted  in  any  fort. 
The  Priuce  had  ordered  me,  as  we  came  along,  to  take  care  of 
the  Papifts,  and  to  fecure  them  from  all  violence.  When  he 
came  to  London,  he  renewed  thefe  orders,  which  I executed  with 
fo  much  zeal  and  care,  that  I faw  all  the  complaints  that  were 
brought  me  fully  redrefted.  When  we  came  to  London  I pro- 
cured palfports  for  all  that  defired  to  go  beyond  fea.  Two  of  the 
PopifhBilhops  were  put  in  Newgate.  I went  thither  in  the  Prince’s 
name.  I told  them,  the  Prince  would  not  take  upon  him  yet 
to  give  orders  about  prifoners:  As  foon  as  he  did  that,  they 
fliould  feel  the  effects  of  it.  But  in  the  mean  while  I ordered 
them  to  be  well  ufed,  and  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  that  their 
friends  might  be  admitted  to  come  to  them.  So  truly  did  I 
purfue  the  principle  of  moderation  , even  towards  thofe  from 
whom  nothing  of  that  fort  was  to  be  expelled. 

The  Prince  Now  that  the  Prince  was  come,  all  the  bodies  about  the 
«»mc?S‘aiitown  camc  to  welcome  him.  The  Bifliops  came  the  next  day. 
fom of  pco Only  the  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury , tho’  he  had  once  agreed  to 
it,  yet  would  not  come.  The  Clergy  of  London  came  next. 
The  City,  and  a great  many  other  bodies,  came  likewife,  and 
oioiclfed  a great  deal  of  joy  for  the  deliverance  wrought  for 
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them  by  the  Prince’s  means.  Old  Serjeant  Maynard  came  with  id>88 
the  men  of  the  law.  He  was  then  near  ninety,  and  yet  he  faid 
the  livelieft  thing  that  was  heard  of  on  that  occafion.  The 
Prince  took  notice  of  his  great  age,  and  faid,  that  he  had  out- 
lived all  the  men  of  the  law  of  his  time:  He  anfwered,  he  had 
like  to  have  out-lived  the  law  it  felf,  if  his  Highnefs  had  not 
come  over. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  after  the  compliments  were  over,  Confuirati- 
was  to  ccnfider  how  the  Nation  was  to  be  fettled.  The  law- the  fcitie- 
yers  were  generally  of  opinion,  that  the  Prince  ought  to  th$ 

clare  himfelf  King,  as  Henry  the  feventh  had  done.  This, 
they  faid,  would  put  an  end  to  all  difputes,  which  might  other- 
wife  grow  very  perplexing  and  tedious:  And,  they  faid,  he  might 
call  a Parliament  which  would  be  a legal  aftembly,  if  fummon- 
cd  by  the  King  in  fad,  tho’  his  title  was  not  yet  recognized. 

This  was  plainly  contrary  to  his  declaration,  by  which  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  Nation  was  referred  to  a Parliament:  Such  a 
ftep  would  make  all  that  the  Prince  had  hitherto  done  pals  for 
an  afpiring  ambition,  only  to  raife  himfelf:  And  it  would  dif- 
guft  thofe  who  had  been  hitherto  the  beft  affeded  to  his  de- 
jfignsj  and  make  them  lefs  concerned  in  the  quarrel,  if,  inftead 
of  ftaying  till  the  Nation  Ihould  offer  him  the  Crown,  he  would 
affume  it  as  a conqueft.  Thefe  reafons  determined  the  Prince 
againflthatpropofition.  He  called  all  thePeers,  and  the  members 
of  the  three  laft  Parliaments,  that  were  in  town,  together  with 
fome  of  the  Citizens  of  London.  When  thefe  met,  it  was  told 
them,  that,  in  the  prefent  diftradion,  the  Prince  defired  their 
advice  about  the  beft  methods  of  fettling  the  Nation.  It  was  agreed 
in  both  thefe  Houfes,  fuch  as  they  were,  to  make  an  addrefs  to 
the  Prince,  defiring  him  to  take  the  adminiftration  of  the  go- 
vernment into  his  hands  in  the  interim.  The  next  propofi- 
tion  paft  not  fo  unanimoufiy:  For,  it  being  moved  that  the 

Prince  Ihould  be  likewife  defired  to  write  miftive  letters  to  the 
fame  effed,  and  for  the  fame  perfons  to  whom  writs  were  iftu- 
ed  out  for  calling  a Parliament,  that  fo  there  might  be  an  a f- 
fembly  of  men  in  the  form  of  a Parliament,  tho’ without  writs  under 
the  Great  Seal,  fuch  as  that  was  that  had  called  home  King 
Charles  the  fecond.  To  this  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  objeded, 
that  fuch  a Convention  of  the  States  could  be  no  legal  aftcm- 
bly,  unlefs  fummoned  by  the  King’s  writ.  Therefore  he  moved, 
that  an  addrefs  might  be  made  to  the  King,  to  order  the  writs 
to  be  ifiued  out.  Few  were  of  his  mind.  The  matter  was  car- 
ried the  other  way : And  orders  were  given  for  thofe  letters  to 
be  lent  round  the  Nation.  a 
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1688  The  King  continued  a week  at  Rocbejler.  And  both  he  him- 
felf,  and  every  body  elfe,  faw  that  he  was  at  full  liberty,  and 
went  over  that  the  guard  about  him  put  him  under  no  fort  of  reftraint. 
Many  that  were  zealous  for  his  inrerefts  went  to  him,  and 
prefled  him  to  ftay,  and  to  fee  the  iflue  of  things:  A party 

would  appear  for  him:  Good  terms  would  be  got  for  him:  And 
things  would  be  brought  to  a reafonable  agreement.  He  was 
much  diftra&ed  between  his  own  inclinations,  and  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  friends.  The  Queen,  hearing  what  had  hap- 
pen’d, writ  a mod  vehement  letter  to  him,  prefling  his  coming 
over,  remembring  him  of  his  promife,  which  ihe  charged  on 
him  in  a very  earned,  if  not  in  an  imperious  drain.  This  let- 
ter was  intercepted.  I had  an  account  of  it  from  one  that 
read  it.  The  Prince  ordered  it  to  be  conveyed  to  the  King: 
And  that  determined  him.  So  he  gave  fecret  orders  to  pre- 
pare a veflel  for  him ; and  drew  a paper,  which  he  left  on  his 
table,  reproaching  the  Nation  for  their  forfaking  him.  He  de- 
clared , that  tho’  he  was  going  to  feek  for  foreign  aid  to  re- 
dore  him  to  his  Throne,  yet  he  would  ,not  make  ule  of  it  to 
overthrow  either  the  religion  edabliihed,  or  the  laws  of  the 
land.  And  fo  he  left  Rochefter  very  fecretly,  on  the  lad  day  of 
this  memorable  year,  and  got  fafe  over  to  France. 

®uc>  before  I enter  into  the  next  year,  I will  give  fome  ac- 
° ' count  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  There  was  no  force  left  there 

but  a very  fmall  one,  fcarce  able  to  defend  the  Cadle  of  Eden- 
burgh , of  which  the  Duke  of  Gordon  was  Governor.  He  was  a 
Papid;  but  had  neither  the  fpirit,  nor  the  courage,  which  fuch 
a pod  required  at  that  time.  As  foon  as  the  news  came  to  Scot- 
land of  the  King’s  defertion,  the  rabble  got  together  there  as 
they  had  done  in  London.  They  broke  into  all  Popifh  Chapels, 
and  into  the  Church  of  Holy  Rood  Houfe,  which  had  been 
adorned  at  a great  charge  to  be  a Royal  Chapel,  particularly 
for  the  order  of  St.  Andrew  and  the  Tbifile , which  the  King 
had  refolved  to  fet  up  in  Scotland  in  imitation  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter  in  England.  They  defaced  it  quite,  and  feized 
on  fome  that  were  thought  great  delinquents,  in  particular  on 
the  Earl  of  Perth , who  had  difguifed  himfelf,  and  had  got 
aboard  a fmall  veflel:  But  he  was  feized  on,  and  put  in  pri- 
fon.  The  whole  Kingdom,  except  only  theCadle  of  Edenburgh, 
declared  for  the  Prince,  and  received  his  declaration  for  that 
Kingdom  with  great  joy.  This  was  done  in  the  North  very 
unanimoufly,  by  the  Epifcopal,  as  well  as  by  the  Prefbyterian 
party.  But  in  the  Weftcrn  Counties,  the  Prefbyterians,  who 
had  fuffered  much  in  a courfe  of  many  years,  thoughc  that 
the  time  was  now  come,  not  only  to  procure  themfelves  eafe 
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and  liberty,  but  to  revenge  themfelves  upon  others.  They  ge-  1688 
nerally  broke  in  upon  the  Epifcopal  Clergy  with  great  info- 
lence  and  much  cruelty.  They  carried  them  about  the  parifhes 
in  a mock  proceflion  : They  tore  their  gowns , and  drove  them 
from  their  Churches  and  houfes.  Nor  did  they  treat  thofe  of 
them,  who  had  appeared  very  zealoufly  againft  Popery,  with  any 
diftin&ion.  The  Bifhops  of  that  Kingdom  had  writ  a very  in- 
decent letter  to  the  King,  upon  the  news  of  the  Prince’s  being 
blown  back  by  the  ftorm,  full  of  injurious  expreflions  towards  the 
Prince,  exprefling  their  abhorrence  of  his  defign:  And,  in  con- 
cluflon,  they  wiflied  that  the  King  might  have  the  necks  of 
his  enemies.  This  was  fent  up  as  a pattern  to  the  Englijh  Bi- 
fhops,  and  was  printed  in  the  Gazette.  But  they  did  not  think 
fit  to  copy  after  it  in  England.  The  Epifcopal  party  in  Scot- 
land faw  themfelves  under  a great  cloud:  So  they  refolved  all 
to  adhere  to  the  Earl  of  Dundee , who  had  ferved  fome  years 
in  Hollandy  and  was  both  an  able  Officer,  and  a man  of  good 
parts,  and  of  fome  very  valuable  vertues : But,  as  he  was  proud 
and  ambitious,  fo  he  had  taken  up  a mod  violent  hatred  of  the 
whole  Prefbyterian  party,  and  had  executed  all  the  fevered  orders 
againft  them  with  great  rigour,*  even  to  the  fhooting  many 
on  the  highway,  that  refufed  the  oath  required  of  them.  The 
Prefbyterians  looked  on  him,  as  their  mod  implacable  enemy : 

And  the  Epifcopal  party  trufted  mod  entirely  to  him.  Upon 
the  Prince’s  coming  to  London , the  Duke  of  Hamilton  called  a 
meeting  of  all  the  men  of  Quality  of  the  Scottijh  Nation  then 
in  town:  And  thefe  made  an  addrefs  to  the  Prince  with  rela- 
tion to  Scotland , almoft  in  the  fame  terms  in  which  the  Engltfh 
addrefs  was  conceived.  And  now  the  adminiftration  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  whole  ifle  of  Britain  was  put  in  the  Prince’s 
hands. 

The  profpeft  from  Ireland  was  more  dreadful.  Tyrconnell  gave  The  afajs 
out  new  commiflions  for  levying  thirty  thoufand  men.  And  re-of/rf/ 
ports  were  fpread  about  thatlfland,  that  a general  maflacre  of  the 
Proteftants  was  fixed  to  be  in  November.  Upon  which  the  Pro- 
teftants  began  to  run  together  for  their  common  defence,  both 
in Munfler nzuWnUlJler.  They  had  no  great  ftrength  in Munfter. 

They  had  been  difarmed,  and  had  no  ftore  of  ammunition  for 
the  few  arms  that  were  left  them.  So  they  defpaired  of  being 
able  to  defend  themfelves,  and  came  over  to  England  in  great 
numbers,  and  full  of  difmal  apprehenfions  for  thofe  they  had 
left  behind  them.  They  moved  earneftly,  that  a fpeedy  aflif- 
tance  might  be  fent  to  them.  In  Ulfter  the  Proteftants  had 
more  ftrength:  But  they  wanted  a head.  The  Lords  of  Gre - 
nard  and  Mountjoy , who  were  the  chief  military  men  among 
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1688  them,  in  whom  they  confided  moft,  kept  ftill  fuch  meafures  with 
Tyr connell , that  they  would  not  take  the  condudt  of  them. 
Two  towns,  that  had  both  very  little  defence  about  them,  and 
a very  fmall  (lore  of  provifions  within  them,  were  by  the  rafh- 
nefs  or  boldnefs  of  fome  brave  young  men  fecured:  So  that  they 
refufed  to  receive  a Popilh  garrifon,  or  to  fiibmit  to  Ty cou- 
rt ell' % orders.  Thefe  were  London-Derryy  and  Ini/killing.  Both  of 
them  were  advantageoufly  fituated.  Tyrconnell  fent  troops  into  the 
North  to  reduce  the  country.  Upon  which  great  numbers  fled 
into  thofe  places,  and  brought  in  provifions  to  them.  And  fo 
they  refolved  to  defend  themfelves,  with  a firmnefs  of  courage 
that  cannot  be  enough  admired:  For  when  they  were  aban- 

doned, both  by  the  Gentry  and  the  military  men,  thole  two 
fmall  unfurnilhed  and  unfortified  places,  refolved  to  Band  to 
their  own  defence,  and  at  all  perils  to  ftay  till  fopplies  Ihould 
come  to  them  from  England.  I will  not  enlarge  more  npon 
the  affairs  of  that  Kingdom;  both  becaufe  I had  no  occasion 
to  be  well  informed  about  them,  and  becaufe  Dr.  King,  now 
Archbifhop  of  Dublin , wrote  a copious  hiftory  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  during  this  reign , which  is  fo  well  received,  and 
fo  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  as  truly  as  it  is  finely  written, 
that  I refer  my  reader  to  the  account  of  thofe  matters,  which 
is  folly  and  faithfully  given  by  that  learned  and  zealous  Prelate. 


1689  And  now  I enter  upon  the  year  1689.  In  which  the  two 
^ y xj  firft  things  to  be  confidered , before  the  Convention  could  be 
brought  together,  were,  the  fettling  the  Englijh  Army,  and 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  As  for  the  Army,  fome  of  the  bodies, 
thofe  chiefly  that  were  full  of  Papifts,  and  of  men  ill  affedted, 
were  to  be  broken.  And,  in  order  to  that,  a loan  was  let  on 
foot  in  the  City,  for  railing  the  money  that  was  to  pay  their 
arrears  at  their  difbanding,  and  for  carrying  on  the  pay  of  the 
Englijh  and  Dutch  Armies  till  the  Convention  fhould  meet,  and 
fettle  the  Nation.  This  was  the  great  diftindtion  of  thofe  who 
were  well  affedted  to  the  Prince : For,  whereas  thofe  who  were 
ill  affedfced  to  him  refufed  to  join  in  the  loan,  pretending  there 
was  no  certainty  of  their  being  repayed;  the  others  did  not 
doubt  but  the  Convention  would  pay  all  that  was  advanced  in 
fo  great  an  exigence,  and  fo  they  fubferibed  liberally,  as  the 
occafion  required. 

As  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland , there  was  a great  variety  of  opi- 
nions among  them.  Some  thought,  that  Ireland  would  certain- 
ly follow  the  fate  of  England.  This  was  managed  by  an  arti- 
fice of  Tyrconnell'* , who,  what  by  deceiving,  what  by  threat- 
ning  the  eminenteft  Proteftants  in  Dublin , got  them  to  write 

J 'v  over 
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over  to  London , and  give  affurances  that  he  would  deliver  up  1689 
Ireland , if  he  might  have  good  terms  for  himfelf,  and  for  the 
Injh.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  much  depended  on  by  the 
Proteftants  of  Ireland,  who  made  all  their  applications  to  the 
Prince  by  him.  Thofe;  who  were  employed  by  Tyrconnell  to 
deceive  the  Prince,  made  their  applications  by  Sir  LEilltam  Tem- 
ple, who  had  a long  and  well  eftabliflied  credit  with  him. 

They  faid , Tyconnell  would  never  lay  down  the  government 
of  Ireland , unlefs  he  was  fure  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was 
not  to  fucceed:  He  knew  his  peeviflinefs  and  fpite,  and  that  • 
he  would  take  fevere  revenges  for  what  he  thought  had  been 
done  to  himfelf,  if  he  had  them  in  his  power:  And  there- 

fore he  would  not  treat,  till  he  was  allured  of  that.  Upon  this 
the  Prince  did  avoid  the  fpeaking  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  of 
thofe  matters.  And  then  he,  who  had  poffeflcd  himfelf  in  his 
expe&ation  of  that  poft,  feeing  the  Prince  thus  (hut  him  out 
of  the  hopes  of  it,  became  a moil  violent  oppofer  of  the  new 
fettlement.  He  reconciled  himfelf  to  King  James:  And  has 
been  ever  fince  one  of  the  botteft  promoters  of  his  intereft  of 
any  in  the  Nation.  Temple  entred  into  a management  with 
Tyconnell’s  agents,  who,  it  is  very  probable,  if  things  had  not 
taken  a great  turn  in  England,  would  have  come  to  a compo- 
fition.  Others  thought,  that  the  leaving  Ireland  in  that  dan- 
gerous ftate,  might  be  a mean  to  bring  the  Convention  to  a 
more  fpeedy  fettlement  of  England  and  that  therefore  the  Prince 
ought  not  to  make  too  much  hafte  to  relieve  Ireland . This 
advice  was  generally  believed  to  be  given  by  the  Marquis  of 
Halit  fax:  And  it  was  like  him.  The  Prince  did  not  feem  to 
apprehend  enough  the  confequences  of  the  revolt  of  Ireland j 
and  was  much  blamed  for  his  flownefs  in  not  preventing  it  in 


The  truth  was,  he  did  not  know  whom  to  truft.  A gene- The  Prince 
ral  difeontent , next  to  mutiny,  began  to  fpread  it  felf  thro^SJj^, 
the  whole  Engltfh  Army,  The  turn,  that  they  were  now  mak 
ing  from  him  , was  almoft  as  quick  as  that  which  they  had 
made  to  him.  He  could  not  truft  them.  Probably,  if  he  had 
fent  any  of  them  over,  they  would  have  joined  with  Tycon~ 
nell.  Nor  could  he  well  fend  over  any  of  his  Dutch  troops. 

It  was  to  them  that  he  chiefly  trufted,  for  maintaining  the  quiet 
of  England . Probably  the  Engltfh  Army  would  have  become 
more  infolent,  if  the  DtOch  force  had  been  confiderably  dimi- 
ni Ihed.  And  the  King’s  magazins  were  fo  exhaufted,  that  till 
new  ftores  were  provided,  there  was  very  little  ammunition  to 
fpare.  The  raifing  new  troops  was  a work  of  time.  There 
was  no  ftiip  of  war  in  thofe  feas,  to  fecure  the  tranfport.  And 
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1(589  to  fend  a fmall  company  of  Officers  with  fome  ammunition,  which 
was  all  that  could  be  done  on  the  fudden,  feemed  to  be  an  ex- 
pofing  them  to  the  enemy.  Thefe  confidcrations  made  him 
more  eafy  to  entertain  a propofition  that  was  made  to  him,  as 
was  believed,  by  the  Temples ; ( for  Sir  William  had  both  a brother 
and  a fon  that  made  then  a confiderable  figure;)  which  was, 
to  (end  over  Lieutenant  General  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Officers 
that  belonged  to  Ireland.  He  was  a Papift,  but  was  believed 
to  be  a man  of  honour:  And  he  had  certainly  great  credit  with 
• the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell.  He  had  ferved  in  France  with  great  re- 
putation, and  had  a great  intereft  in  all  the  Irijh , and  was  now 
in  the  Prince’s  hands;  and  had  been  together  with  a body  of 
Ir'tjh  foldiers,  whom  the  Prince  kept  for  fome  time  as  prifoners 
in  the  ifle  of  Wight-,  whom  he  gave  afterwards  to  the  Em- 
peror, tho’,  as  they  parted  thro’  Germany,  they  deferted  in  great 
numbers,  and  got  into  France.  Hamilton  was  a fort  of  prifoner 
of  war.  So  he  undertook  t«  go  over  to  Ireland,  and  to  pre- 
vail with  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  to  deliver  up  the  government; 
and  promifcd,  that  he  would  either  bring  him  to  it,  or  that 
he  would  come  back,  and  give  an  account  of  his  negotiation. 
This  ftep  had  a very  ill  effeft:  For  before  Hamilton  came  to 
Dublin,  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  was  in  fuch  defpair,  looking  on 
all  as  loft,  that  he  feemed  to  be  very  near  a full  refolution  of 
entring  on  a treaty,  to  get  the  beft  terms  that  he  could.  But 
Hamilton’s  coming  changed  him  Quite.  He  reprefented  to  him, 
that  things  were  turning  fall  in  England  in  favour  of  the  King : 
So  that,  if  he  ftood  firm,  all  would  come  round  again.  He  faw, 
that  he  rauft  ftudy  to  manage  this  fo  dextroufly,  as  to  gain  as 
much  time  as  he  could,  that  fo  the  Prince  might  not  make  too 
much  hafte,  before  a Fleet  and  fupplies  might  come  from  France. 
So  feveral  letters  were  writ  over  by  the  fame  management,  giv- 
ing arturances  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  was  fully  refolved  to 
treat  and  fubmit.  And,  to  carry  this  further,  two  Commiflioners 
were  fent  from  the  Council-board  to  France.  The  one  was  a 
zealous  Proteftant,  the  other  was  a Papift.  Their  inftru&ions 
were,  to  reprefent  to  the  King  the  neccflity  of  Ireland’s  fubmit- 
ting  to  England.  The  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  pretended  , that  in 
honour  he  could  do  no  lefs  than  difengage  himfelf  to  his  mat- 
ter, before  he  laid  down  the  government.  Yet  he  feemed  re- 
folved not  to  ftay  for  an  anfwer,  or  a content;  but,  that  as 
foon  as  this  meflage  was  delivered,  he  would  fubmit  upon  good 
conditions : And  for  thefe,  he  knew,  he  would  have  all  that  he 
alked.  With  this  management  he  gained  his  point,  which  was 
much  time.  And  he  now  fancied,  that  the  honour  of  reftoring 
the  King  would  belong  chiefly  to  himfelf.  Thus  Hamilton, 
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by  breaking  bis  own  faith,  fccured  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  to  1689 
the  King:  And  this  gave  the  beginning  to  the  war  of  Ireland. 

Mount  joy,  the  Proteftant  Lord  that  was  fent  to  France,  inllead 
of  being  heard  to  deliver  his  meffage,  was  clapt  up  in  the 
Baji  ille  ■,  which,  lince  he  was  fent  in  the  name  of  a Kingdom, 
was  thought  a very  difhononrable  thing,  and  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Nations.  Thofe  who  had  advifed  the  fending  over  Ha- 
milton were  now  much  out  of  countenance:  And  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  was  a loud  declaimer  again  ft  it.  It  was  believed, 
that  it  had  a terrible  effeCt  on  Sir  IVilliam  Temple's  fon,  who 
had  raifed  in  the  Prince  a high  opinion  of  Hamilton's  honour. 

Soon  after  that,  he,  who  had  no  other  vifible  caufe  of  melan- 
choly, befides  this,  went  in  a boat  on  the  Thames,  near  the 
Bridge,  where  the  river  runs  molt  impetuoufly,  and  leaped  in- 
to the  river,  and  was  drowned. 

The  fitting  of  the  Convention  was  now  very  near.  And  all  The  Con- 
men  were  forming  their  fchemes,  and  fortifying  their  party  all 
they  could.  The  elections  were  managed  fairly  all  England  over. 

The  Prince  did  in  no  fort  interpofe  in  any  recommendation, 
direttly  or  indirectly.  Three  parties  were  formed  abont  the 
town.  The  one  was  for  calling  back  the  King,  and  treating 
with  him  for  fuch  lecurities  to  religion  and  the  laws,  as  might 
put  them  out  of  the  danger  for  the  future  of  a Difpenfing  or  Ar- 
bitrary Power.  Thefc  were  all  of  the  high  Church  party,  who 
had  carried  the  point  of  Submiffion  and  Non-refiftance  fo  far, 
that  they  thought  nothing  lefs  than  this  could  confift  with  their 
duty  and  their  oaths.  When  it  was  obje&ed  to  them , that, 
according  to  thofe  notions  that  they  had  been  poffeffed 
with,  they  ought  to  be  for  calling  the  King  back  without  con- 
ditions: When  he  came,  they  might  indeed  offer  him  their  pe- 
titions, which  he  might  grant  or  rejeCt  as  he  pleafed : But  that 
the  offering  him  conditions,  before  he  was  recalled,  was  con- 
trary to  their  former  doCtrine  of  unconditioned  allegiance. 

They  were  at  fuch  a Hand  upon  this  objection,  that  it  was  plain, 
they  fpoke  of  conditions,  either  in  compliance  with  the  hu- 
mour of  the  Nation;  or  that,  with  relation  to  their  particular 
intereft,  nature  was  fo  ftrong  in  them,  that  it  was  too  hard  for 
their  doCtrine. 

When  this  notion  was  toffed  and  talked  of  about  the  town,Somearcfor 
fo  few  went  into  it,  that  the  party  which  fupported  it  wentgcp™c<:R'* 
over  to  the  fcheme  of  a fecond  party,-  which  was,  that  King 
"James  had  by  his  ill  adminiftration  of  the  government  brought 
himielf  into  an  incapacity  of  holding  thcexercife  of  thcfovereign 
authority  any  more  in  his  own  hand : But,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
lunaticks,  the  right  Hill  remained  in  him:  Only  the  guardian- 
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1689  (hip,  or  the  exercife,  of  it  was  to  be  lodged  with  a Prince  Re- 
gent:  S°  £^at  £^e  fight  fovereignty  (hould  be  owned  to  re- 
main ftill  in  the  King,  and  that  the  exercife  of  it  (hould  be 
vefted  in  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  Prince  Regent.  A third  par- 
ty was  for  fetting  King  James  quite  afide,  and  for  (etting  the 
Prince  on  the  Throne. 

When  the  Convention  was  opened  on  the  twenty  fourth  of 
January,  the  Archbifhop  came  not  to  take  his  place  among 
them.  He  refolved  neither  to  aCt  for  nor  againft  the  King’s  intereft ; 
which,  confidering  his  high  poll,  was  thought  very  unbecom- 
ing. For  if  he  thought,  as  by  his  behaviour  afterwards  it  fcems 
he  did,  that  the  Nation  was  running  into  treafon,  rebellion, 
and  perjury,  it  was  a ftrange  thing  to  fee  one,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Church,  fit  filent  all  the  white  that  this  was  in  de- 
bate; and  not  once  fo  much  as  declare  his  opinion  by  fpeak- 
ing,  voting,  or  protefting,  not  to  mention  the  other  Ecclefi- 
aftical  methods  that  certainly  became  his  character.  But  he 
was  a poor  fpirited,  and  fearful  man;  and  aCted  a very  mean 
part  in  all  this  great  tranfaCtion.  The  Bifhop’s  Bench  was  very- 
full,  as  were  alfo  the  Benches  of  the  Temporal  Lords.  The 
Earls  of  Nottingham , Clarendon , and  Rochejler , were  the  men 
that  managed  the  debates  in  favour  of  a Regent,  in  oppofiti- 
ofl  to  thofe  who  were  for  fetting  up  another  King. 

They  thought,  this  would  fave  the  Nation,  and  yet  fecure 
the  honour  of  the  Church  of  England , and  the  facrednefs  of  the 
Crown.  It  was  urged,  that  if,  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever, 
the  Nation  might  throw  off  their  King,  then  the  Crown  muft 
become  precarious,  and  the  power  of  judging  the  King  mull 
be  in  the  people.  This  muft  end  in  a Commonwealth.  A great 
deal  was  brought  from  both  the  laws  and  hiftory  of  England , 
to  prove,  that  not  only  the  perfon,  but  the  authority  of  the 
King  was  facred.  The  law  had  indeed  provided  a remedy  of 
a Regency  for  the  infancy  of  our  Kings.  So,  if  a King  (hould 
fall  into  fiich  errors  in  his  conduct,  as  (hewed  that  he  was  as 
little  capable  of  holding  the  government  as  an  infant  was,  then 
the  Eftates  of  the  Kingdom  might,  upon  this  parity  of  the  cafe, 
feek  to  the  remedy  provided  for  an  infant,  and  lodge  the  power 
with  a Regent.  But  the  right  was  to  remain,  and  to  go  on  in 
a lineal  fucceflion:  For,  if  that  was  once  put  ever  fo  little  out 
of  its  order,  the  Crown  would  in  a little  time  become  elective; 
which  might  rend  the  Nation  in  pieces  by  a diverfity  of  electi- 
ons, and  by  the  different  factions  that  would  adhere  to  the  per- 
fon whom  they  had  elected.  They  did  not  deny,  but  that 
great  objections  lay  againft  the  methods  that  they  propofed. 
But  affairs  were  brought  into  fo  defperate  a ftate  by  King  James's 
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conduit,  that  it  was  not  poiliblc  to  propofe  a remedy,  that  1689 
might  not  be  juftly  excepted  to.  But  they  thought,  their 
pedient  would  take  in  the  greateft,  as  well  as  the  beft,  part  of 
the  Nation  : Whereas  all  other  expedients  gratified  a Republican 
party,  compofed  of  the  Diflenters,  and  of  men  of  no  religion, 
who  hoped  now  to  fee  the  Church  ruined,  and  the  govern- 
ment fet  upon  fuch  a bottom,  as  that  we  fliould  have  only  a 
titular  King;  who,  as  he  had  his  power  from  the  people,  fo 
fliould  be  accountable  to  them  for  the  exercife  of  it , and 
fliould  forfeit  it  at  their  pleafure.  The  much  greater  part  of 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  was  for  this,  and  ftuck  long  to  it:  And  fo 
was  about  a third  part  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  the  Clergy  declared  themfelves  for  it. 

But  of  thofe  who  agreed  in  this  expedient , it  was  vifible 
there  were  two  different  parties.  Some  intended  to  bring  King 
James  back  ; and  went  into  this,  as  the  moft  probable  way  for 
laying  the  Nation  afleep  , and  for  overcoming  the  prefent  aver-> 
fion  that  all  people  had  to  him.  That  being  once  done,  they 
reckoned  it  would  be  no  hard  thing , with  the  help  of  fome 
time,  to  compafs  the  other.  Others  feemed  to  mean  more  fin- 
cerely.  They  faid,  they  could  not  vote  or  argue  but  accord- 
ing to  their  own  principles,  as  long  as  the  matter  was  yet  en- 
tire: But  they  owned  that  they  had  taken  up  another  princi- 
ple, both  from  the  law  and  from  the  hiftory  of  England ; which 
was,  that  they  would  obey  and  pay  allegiance  to  the  King  for 
the  time  being;  They  thought  a King  thus  de  faldo  had  a 
right  to  their  obedience,  and  that  they  were  bound  to  adhere 
to  him,  and  to  defend  him,  even  in  oppofition  to  him  with 
whom  they  thought  the  right  did  ftill  remain.  The  Earl  of 
Nottingham  was  the  perfon  that  owned  this  dottrinethe  moft  dur- 
ing thefe  debates.  He  faid  to  my  felf,  that  tho’  he  could  not 
argue  nor  vote,  but  according  to  the  fcheme  and  principles  he 
had,  concerning  our  laws  and  conftitution,  yet  he  fliould  not 
be  lorry  to  fee  his  fide  out  voted ; and  that,  tho’  he  could  not 
agree  to  the  making  a King  as  things  flood , yet  if  he  found 
one  made,  he  would  be  more  faithful  to  him,  than  tbofe  that 
made  him  could  be  according  to  their  own  principles. 

The  third  party  was  made  up  of  thofe,  who  thought  that  there  Others  m 
was  an  original  contrail  between  the  Kings  and  the  people  oftUng."0'1'" 
England-,  by  which  the  Kings  were  bound  to  defend  their  peo- 
ple, and  to  govern  them  according  to  law,  in  lieu  of  which 
the  people  were  bound  to  obey  and  ferve  the  King.  The  proof 
of  this  appeared  in  the  ancient  forms  of  Coronations  ftill  ob- 
ferved:  By  which  the  people  were  alked,  if  they  would  have 
that  perfon  before  them  to  be  their  King:  And,  upon  their  fhouts 
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1689  °f  content,  the  Coronation  was  gone  about.  But,  before  the 
c/YN./King  was  crowned,  he  was  afked,  if  he  would  not  defend  and 
protcd  his  people,  and  govern  them  according  to  law:  And, 
upon  his  promifing  and  (wearing  this,  he  was  crowned:  And 
then  homage  was  done  him.  And,  tho’  of  late  the  Corona- 
tion has  been  confidered  rather  as  a folemn  inftalment,  than 
that  which  gave  the  King  his  authority,  fo  that  it  was  become 
a maxim  in  law  that  the  King  never  died,  and  that  the  new 
King  was  crowned  in  the  right  of  his  fucceffion,  yet  thefc 
forms,  that  were  (till  continued,  (hewed  what  the  government 
was  originally.  Many  things  were  brought  to  fupport  this  from 
the  Britijh  and  Saxon  times.  It  was  urged , that  IVtlliam  the 
Conqueror  was  received  upon  his  promifing  to  keep  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  which  was  plainly  the  original  con- 
trad  between  him  and  the  Nation.  This  was  often  renewed 
by  his  fuccellors.  Edward  the  fecond,  and  Richard  the  fecond, 
were  depofed  for  breaking  tliefe  laws:  And  thefe  depofitions 
were  ftiil  good  in  law,  fince  they  were  not  reverfed,  nor  was 
the  right  of  depofing  them  ever  renounced  or  difowned.  Ma- 
ny things  were  alledged,  from  what  had  paft  during  the  Barons 
wars,  for  confirming  all  this.  Upon  which  I will  add  one  par- 
ticular circumftance,  that  the  original  of  King  John’s  Magna 
Charta , with  his  Great  Seal  to  it,  was  then  given  to  me  by  a 
Gentleman  that  found  it  among  his  Father’s  papers , but  did 
not  know  how  he  came  by  it:  And  it  is  ftill  in  my  hands. 
It  was  faid  in  this  argument , what  did  all  the  limitations  of 
the  Regal  Power  fignify,  if  upon  a King’s  breaking  thro’  them 
all,  the  people  had  not  a right  to  maintain  their  laws,  and  to 
preferve  their  conftitution  ? It  was  indeed  confefled , that  this 
might  have  ill  confequences,  and  might  be  tarried  too  far.  But 
the  denying  this  right  in  any  cafe  whatfoever,  did  plainly  de- 
ftroy  all  liberty,  and  e(labli(h  tyranny.  The  prefent  alteration 
propofed  would  be  no  precedent,  but  to  the  like  cafe.  And  it 
was  fit  that  a precedent  (hould  be  made  for  fuch  occafions;  if 
thofe  of  Edward  the  fecond,  and  Richard  the  fecond,  were  not 
acknowledged  to  be  good  ones.  It  was  faid,  that,  if  King 
James  had  only  broken  fome  laws,  and  done  fome  illegal  ads,  it 
might  be  juftly  urged  , that  it  was  not  reafonable  on  account  of 
thefe  to  carry  feverities  too  far.  But  he  had  broken  thro’  the  laws 
in  many  publick  and  avowed  inltances:  He  had  fet  up  an  open 
treaty  with  Rome:  He  had  (haken  the  whole  fettlement  of  Ire- 
land ; and  had  put  that  Ifland,  and  the  Engltjh  and  Proteftants 
that  were  there,  in  the  power  of  the  Irijh:  The  Difpenfing 
Power  took  away  not  only  thofe  laws  to  which  it  was  applied, 
but  all  other  laws  whatfoever  by  the  precedent  it  had  fet,  and 
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by  the  confecjuences  that  followed  upon  it:  By  the  Ecclefiafti-  1689 

cal  Commiflion  he  had  invaded  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  andv>r'vr'v*' 
fubjefted  the  Clergy  to  meer  will  and  pleafure:  And  all  was 
concluded  by  his  deferring  his  people,  and  flying  to  a foreign 
power,  rather  than  flay  and  fubmit  to  the  determinations  of  a 
free  Parliament.  Upon  all  which  it  was  inferred,  that  he  had 
abdicated  the  government,  and  had  left  the  Throne  vacant: 

Which  therefore  ought  now  to  be  filled,  that  Co  the  Nation 
might  be  preferved , and  the  Regal  government  continued 
in  ir. 

As  to  the  propofition  for  a Prince  Regent,  it  was  argued , And  ngainft 
that  this  was  as  much  againft  Monarchy,  or  rather  more, a Rcgcacy‘ 
than  what  they  moved  for.  If  a King’s  ill  government  did 
give  the  people  a right  in  any  cafe  to  take  his  power  from 
him,  and  to  lodge  it  with  another,  owning  that  the  right  to 
it  remained  ftill  with  him,  this  might  have  every  whit  as  bad 
confecjuences,  as  the  other  feemed  to  have:  For  recourfe  might 
be  had  to  this  violent  remedy  too  often,  and  too  rafhly . By 
this  propofition  of  a Regent,  here  were  to  be  upon  the  matter 
two  Kings  at  the  fame  time:  One  with  the  title,  and  another 
with  the  power  of  a King.  This  was  both  more  illegal,  and 
more  unfafe,  than  the  method  they  propofed.  The  law  of 
England  had  fettled  the  point  of  the  fubjefts  fecurity  in  obey- 
ing the  King  in  pofleflion,  in  the  llatute  made  by  Henry  the 
feventh.  So  every  man  knew  he  was  fafe  under  a King,  and 
fo  would  aft  with  zeal  and  courage.  But  all  fuch  as  fhould  aft 
under  a Prince  Regent,  created  by  this  Convention,  were  upon 
a bottom  that  had  not  the  necelfary  forms  of  law  for  it.  All 
that  was  done  by  them  would  be  thought  null  and  void  in  law: 

So  that  no  man  could  be  fafe  that  afted  under  it.  If  the  oaths 
to  King  James  were  thought  to  be  ftill  binding,  thefubjefts  were 
by  thefe  not  only  bound  to  maintain  his  title  to  the  Crown, 
but  all  his  prerogatives  and  powers.  And  therefore  it  feemed 
abfurd  to  continue  a government  in  his  name  , and  to  take 
oaths  ftill  to  him,  when  yet  all  the  power  was  taken  out  of 
his  hands.  This  would  be  an  odious  thing,  both  before  God 
and  the  whole  world,  and  would  call  a reproach  on  us  at  pre- 
fent,  and  bring  certain  ruin  for  the  future  on  any  fuch  mixed 
and  unnatural  fort  of  government.  Therefore , if  the  oaths 
were  ftill  binding,  the  Nation  was  ftill  bound  by  them,  not  by 
halves,  but  in  their  whole  extent.  It  was  faid,  that,  if  the 
government  fhould  be  carried  on  in  King  James's  name,  but 
in  other  hands,  the  body  of  the  Nation  would  confider  him 
as  the  perfon  that  was  truly  their  King.  And  if  any  fhould  plot 
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1689  or  aft  for  him,  they  could  not  be  proceeded  againft  for  high 
treafon , as  confpiring  againft  the  King’s  perfon  or  govern- 
ment; when  it  would  be  vifible,  that  they  were  only  defign- 
ing  to  preferve  his  perfon , and  to  reftore  him  to  his  govern- 
ment. To  proceed  againft  any,  or  to  take  their  lives  for  fuch 
practices , would  be  to  add  murder  to  perjury.  And  it  was  not 
to  be  fuppofed,  that  Juries  would  find  luch  men  guilty  of  trea- 
fon. In  the  weaknefs  of  infancy,  a Prince  Regent  was  in  law 
the  fame  perfon  with  the  King  , who  had  not  yet  a will: 
And  it  was  to  be  prefumed,  the  Prince  Regent’s  will  was  the 
King’s  will.  But  that  could  not  be  applied  to  the  prefent  cafe; 
where  the  King  and  the  Regent  muft  be  prefumed  to  be  in  a 
perpetual  ftruggle,  the  one  to  recover  his  power,  the  other  to 
preferve  his  authority.  Thefe  things  feemed  to  be  fo  plainly 
made  out  in  the  debate,  that  it  was  generally  thought  that  no 
man  could  refill  fuch  force  of  argument,  but  thofe  who  intend- 
ed to  bring  back  King  'James.  And  it  was  believed,  that  thole 
of  his  party,  who  were  looked  on  as  men  of  confcience,  had 
fccret  orders  from  him  to  aft  upon  this  pretence;  fince  other- 
wife  they  offered  to  aft  clearly  in  contradiftion  to  their  own 
oaths  and  principles. 

But  thofe  who  were  for  continuing  the  government,  and  on- 
ly for  changing  the  perfons,  were  not  at  all  of  a mind.  Some 
among  them  had  very  different  views  and  ends  from  the  reft. 
Thefe  intended  to  take  advantage  from  the  prefent  conjunfture, 
to  deprefs  the  Crown  , to  render  it  as  much  precarious  and 
eleftive  as  they  could , and  to  raife  the  power  of  the  people 
upon  the  ruine  of  Monarchy.  Among  thofe  fome  went  fo  far 
as  to  fay,  that  the  whole  government  was  diffolved.  But  this 
appeared  a bold  and  dangerous  affertion : For  that  might  have 
been  carried  fo  far,  as  to  infer  from  it,  that  all  men’s  proper- 
ties, honours,  rights,  and  franchifes,  were  diffolved.  There- 
fore it  was  thought  fafer  to  fay  , that  King  James  had  dif- 
folved the  tie  that  was  between  him  and  the  Nation.  Others 
avoided  going  into  new  fpeculations , or  fchemes  of  govern- 
ment. They  thought  it  was  enough  to  fay,  that  in  extream 
cafes  all  obligations  did  ceafe  ; and  that  in  our  prefent  circura- 
ilances  the  extremity  of  affairs,  by  reafon  of  the  late  ill  govern- 
ment, and  by  King  James’s  flying  over  to  the  enemy  of  the 
Nation,  rather  than  lubmit  to  reafonable  terms,  had  put  the 
people  of  England  on  the  necelfity  of  fecuring  themfelves  upon 
a legal  bottom.  It  was  faid , that  tho’  the  vow  of  marriage 
was  made  for  term  of  life,  and  without  conditions  expreffed, 
yet  a breach  in  the  tie  it  felf  fees  the  innocent  party  at  liber- 
2 - ty 
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t y.  So  a King,  who  had  his  power  both  given  him  aud  de-  1&89 
fined  by  the  law,  and  was  bound  to  govern  by  law,  when  he 
fct  himfelf  to  break  all  laws,  and  in  conclufion  deferted  his  peo- 
ple, did,  by  fo  doing,  fet  them  at  liberty  to  put  themfelves  in 
a legal  and  fafe  ftate.  There  was  no  need  of  fearing  ill  con- 
ferences from  this.  Houfes  were  pulled  down  or  blown  up 
in  a fire : And  yet  men  found  themfelves  fafe  in  their  houfes. 

In  extream  dangers  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  would  jufti- 
fy  extream  remedies,*  tho’  there  was  no  fpecial  provifion  that 
directed  to  them,  or  allowed  of  them.  Therefore,  they  (aid, 
a Nation’s  fecuring  it  felf  againft  a King,  who  was  fubverting 
the  government,  did  not  expofe  Monarchy  , nor  raife  a 
popular  authority,  as  fome  did  tragically  reprefent  the  matter. 

There  were  alfo  great  difputes  about  the  original  contrad:: 

Some  denying  there  was  any  fuch  thing,  and  aflcing  where  it 
was  kept,  and  how  it  could  be  come  at.  To  this  others  an- 
fwered,  that  it  was  implied  in  a legal  government:  Tho’ in  a 
long  trad  of  time,  and  in  dark  ages,  there  was  not  fuch  an 
explicit  proof  of  it  to  be  found.  Yet  many  hints  from  law- 
books and  hiftories  were  brought  to  fhew,  that  the  Nation  had 
always  fubmitted,  and  obeyed  in  confideration  of  their  laws, 
which  were  ftill  ftipulated  to  them. 

There  were  alfo  many  debates  on  the  word  abdicate:  For 
the  Commons  came  foon  to  a refolution,  that  King  James , 
by  breaking  the  original  contrad,  and  by  withdrawing  himfelf, 
had  abdicated  the  government  •>  and  that  the  Throne  was  thereby 
become  vacant.  They  fent  this  vote  to  the  Lords,  and  pray- 
ed their  concurrence.  Upon  which  many  debates  and  confer- 
ences arofe.  At  laft  it  came  to  a free  conference,  in  which, 
according  to  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  Nation , the  Commons 
had  clearly  the  advantage  on  their  fide.  The  Lords  had  fome 
more  colour  for  oppofing  the  word  abdicate , fince  that  was  of- 
ten taken  in  a fenfe  that  imported  the  full  purpofe  and  con- 
fent  of  him  that  abdicated  -y  which  could  not  be  pretended  in 
this  cafe.  But  there  were  good  authorities  brought,  by  which 
it  appeared,  that  when  a perfon  did  a thing  upon  which  his 
leaving  any  office  ought  to  follow,  he  was  faid  to  abdicate. 

But  this  was  a critical  difpute : And  it  fcarce  became  the  great- 
nefs  of  that  alTembly,  or  the  importance  of  the  matter. 

It  was  a more  important  debate,-  whether,  fuppofing  King 
James  had  abdicated,  the  Throne  could  be  declared  vacant. 

It  was  urged,  that,  by  the  law,  the  King  did  never  die  5 but  that 
with  the  laft  breath  of  the  dying  King  the  Regal  authority  went 
to  the  next  heir.  So  it  was  faid,  that,  fuppofing  King  James 
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1689  had  abdicated,  the  Throne  was  {tpfo  faBo)  filled  in  that  inftant 
by  the  next  heir.  This  Teemed  to  be  proved  by  the  heirs  of 
the  King  being  fworn  to  in  the  oath  of  allegiance,*  which  oath 
was  not  only  made  perfonally  to  the  King,  but  likewife  to  his 
heirs  and  fuccelTors.  Thofe  who  infilled  on  the  Abdication  Taid 
that,  if  the  King  dilTolved  the  tie  between  him  and  hisfubje&J 
to  himfelf,  he  dilTolved  their  tie  likewife  to  his  pofterity.  An 
heir  was  one  that  came  in  the  room  of  a perfon  that  was  dead  - 
it  being  a maxim  that  no  man  can  be  the  heir  of  a living  man" 
If  therefore  the  King  had  fallen  from  his  own  right,  as  no 
heir  of  his  could  pretend  to  any  inheritance  from  him  * as  long 
as  he  was  alive,  fo  they  could  fucceed  to  nothing,  bu’t  to  that 
which  was  veiled  in  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  And  as 
in  the  cafe  of  attainder  every  right  that  a man  was  diverted  of 
before  his  death  was,  as  it  were,  annihilated  in  him  - and  bv 
conference  could  not  pafs  to  his  heirs  by  his  death,  not  beinp- 
then  m himfelf:  So,  if  a King  did  fet  his  people  free  from  anf 
tie  to  himfelf,  they  mull  be  fuppoled  to  be  put  in  a ftate  in 
frhich  they  might  fecure  themfelves;  and  therefore  could ’not 
be  bound  to  receive  one,  who  they  had  reafon  to  believe  would 
ltudy  to  diiiolve  and  revenge  all  they  had  done.  T f rh,. 
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Whereas  the  other  leemed  to  carry  on  them  very  convincing  1689 
characters  of  truth  and  certainty.  But,  when  this  matter  was 
in  private  debated  , fome  obferved,  that,  as  King  James  by  go- 
ing about  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  birth,  and  yet  doing  it  fo  de- 
fectively, had  really  made  it  more  fufpicious  than  it  was  before; 
fo , if  there  was  no  clear  and  pofitive  proof  made  of  an  im- 

Eofture,  the  pretending  to  examine  into  it,  and  then  the  not 
eing  able  to  make  it  out  beyond  the  poffibility  of  contra- 
diction, would  really  give  more  credit  to  the  thing,  than  it 
then  had,  and,  inftead  of  weakning  it,  would  ftrengthen  the 
pretenfion  of  his  birth. 

When  this  debate  was  propofed  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  itBotitwai 
was  rejected  with  indignation.  He  was  now  fent  out  of  £«g-“J'acd 
land  to  be  bred  up  in  France , an  enemy  both  to  the  Nation, 
and  to  the  eftablilhed  religion : It  was  impoflible  for  the  peo- 

Ele  of  England  to  know,  whether  he  was  the  fame  perfon  that 
ad  been  carried  over,  or  not:  If  he  Ihould  die,  another 
might  be  put  in  his  room,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  Nation 
could  not  be  allured  concerning  him:  The  Engli/h  Nation  ought 
not  to  fend  into  another  country  for  witnelles  to  prove  that 
he  was  their  Prince;  much  lefs  receive  one  upon  the  teftimony 
of  fuch,  as  were  not  only  aliens,  but  ought  to  be  prefumed  ene- 
mies: It  was  alfo  known,  that  all  the  perfons,  who  had  been 
the  confidents  in  that  matter,  were  conveyed  away:  So  it  was 
impolfible  to  come  at  them,  by  whofe  means  only  the  truth 
of  that  birth  could  be  found  out.  But  while  thefe  things  were 
fairly  debated  by  fome,  there  were  others  who  had  deeper  and 
darker  defigns  in  this  matter. 

They  thought,  it  would  be  a good  fecurity  for  the  Nation, 
to  have  a dormant  title  to  the  Crown  lie  as  it  were  neglected , 
to  oblige  our  Princes  to  govern  well,  while  they  would  appre- 
hend the  danger  of  a revolt  to  a pretender  ftill  in  their  eye. 
IVtldman  thought,  it  was  a deep  piece  of  policy  to  let  this  lie 
in  the  dark,  and  undecided.  Nor  did  they  think  it  an  ill  pre- 
cedent, that  they  Ihould  fo  negleCfc  the  right  of  fuccelfion, 
as  not  fo  much  as  to  enquire  into  this  matter.  Upon  all  thefe 
confederations  no  further  enquiry  was  made  into  it.  It  is  true, 
this  put  a plaufible  objection  in  the  mouth  of  all  King  James’s 
party : Here,  they  faid,  an  infant  was  condemned,  and  denied 
his  right,  without  either  proof  or  enquiry.  This  ftill  takes 
with  many  in  the  prefent  age.  And,  that  it  may  not  take  more 
in  the  next,  I have  ufed  more  than  ordinary  care  to  gather 
together  all  the  particulars  that  were  then  laid  before  me  as  to 
that  matter. 

9 Y The 
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1689  The  next  thing  in  debate  was,  who  Ihould  fill  the  Throne. 

The  Marquis  of  Hallifax  intended,  by  his  zeal  for  the  Prince’s 
°"K  "ut  intereft,  to  atone  for  his  backwardness  in  not  coming  early  in- 
to it : And,  that  he  might  get  before  Lord  Dauby,  who  was  in 
great  credit  with  the  Prince,  he  moved,  that  the  Crown  Ihould 
be  given  to  thePrince,  and  to  the  two  Princeffes  after  him.  Ma- 
ny of  the  Republican  party  approved  of  this:  For  by  it  they 
gained  another  point:  The  people  in  this  cafe  would  plainly 
eleft  a King,  without  any  critical  regard  to  the  order  of  fuc- 
ceffion.  How  far  the  Prince  himfclf  entertained  this,  I cannot 
tell.  But  I faw  it  made  a great  impreflion  on  Benthink.  He 
fpoke  of  it  to  me,  as  aiking  my  opinion  about  it,  but  fo,  that 
I plainly  faw  what  was  his  own:  For  he  gave  me  all  the  ar- 
guments that  were  offered  for  it;  as  that  it  was  moll  natural 
that  the  fovereign  power  Ihould  be  only  in  one  perfon;  that 
a man’s  wife  ought  only  to  be  his  wife;  that  it  was  a Suitable 
return  to  the  Prince  for  what  he  had  done  for  the  Nation; 
that  a divided  fovereignty  was  liable  to  great  inconvcniencies ; 
and,  tho’  there  was  lefs  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Princefs 
of  any  thing  of  that  kind  than  from  any  woman  alive,  yet 
all  mortals  were  frail,  and  might  at  Some  time  or  other  of  their 
lives  be  wrought  on. 

To  alt  this  I anfwered,  with  fome  vehemence,  that  this  was 
a very  ill  return  for  the  fteps  the  Princefs  had  made  to  the  Prince 
three  years  ago : It  would  be  thought  both  unjull  and  ungrateful : 
It  would  meet  with  great  oppofition,  and  give  a general  ill  im- 
preflion  of  the  Prince,  as  infatiable  and  jealous  in  his  ambition  : 
There  was  an  ill  humour  already  fpreading  it  felf  thro’  the 
Nation,  and  thro’  the  Clergy:  It  was  not  neceffary  to  encreale 
this;  which  fuch  a ftep,  as  was  now  propofed,  would  do  out 
of  meafure : It  would  engage  the  one  fex  generally  againft  the 
Prince:  And  in  time  they  might  feel  the  effe&s  of  that  very 
fenfibly : And,  for  my  own  part,  I Ihould  think  my  felf  bound 
to  oppofe  it  all  I could,  confidering  what  had  paffcd  in  Hol- 
land on  that  head.  We  talked  over  the  whole  thing  for  many 
hours,  till  it  was  pretty  far  in  the  morning.  I faw  he  was  well 
inftrudted  in  the  argument:  And  he  himfelf  was  poffeffed  with 
it.  So  next  morning  I came  to  him,  and  defired  my  Conge.  I 
would  oppofe  nothing  in  which  the  Prince  leemed  to  be  con- 
cerned, as  long  as  1 was  his  fervant.  And  therefore  I defired 
to  be  difengaged  , that  I might  be  free  to  oppofe  this  pro- 
pofition  with  all  the  ftrength  and  credit  I had.  He  anfwered 
me  , that  I might  defire  that  when  I faw  a ftep  made: 
But  till  then  he  wilhed  me  to  ftay  where  I was.  I heard  no 
3 more 
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more  of  this,-  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Hallifax  was  fingle  1689 
among  the  Peers : For  I did  not  find  there  was  any  one  of  them 
of  his  mind  ; uniefs  it  was  the  Lord  Culpepper , who  was  a vici- 
ous and  corrupt  man,  but  made  a figure  in  the  debates  that 
were  now  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  died  about  the  end 
of  them.  Some  moved,  that  the  Princefs  of  Orange  might  be 
put  in  the  Throne,-  and  that  it  might  be  left  to  her,  to  give 
the  Prince  fiich  a (hare  cither  of  dignity  or  power  as  (he  Ihould 
propofe,  when  {he  was  declared  Queen.  The  agents  of  Prin- 
cefs Anne  began  to  go  about,  and  to  oppofe  any  propofition 
for  the  Prince  to  her  prejudice.  But  {he  thought  fit  to  difown 
them.  Dr.  Doughty , one  of  her  Chaplains,  fpoke  to  me  in  her 
room  on  the  fubjeCt.  But  {he  faid  to  my  felf,  that  {he  knew 
nothing  of  it. 

The  propofition,  in  which  all  that  were  for  the  filling  the 
Throne  agreed  at  laft,  was,  that  both  the  Prince  and  Princefs 
Ihould  be  made  conjunct  Sovereigns.  But,  for  the  preventing 
of  any  diftraCtions,  that  the  adminiftration  fhould  be  fingly  in 
the  Prince.  The  Princefs  continued  all  the  while  in  Holland , 
being  {hut  in  there,  ^during  the  Eaft  winds,  by  the  freezing  of 
the  rivers,  and  by  contrary  winds  after  the  thaw  came.  So  that 
(he  came  not  to  England  till  all  the  debates  were  over.  The 
Prince’s  enemies  gave  it  out  , that  {he  was  kept  there  by 
order  , on  defign  that  fhe  might  not  come  over  to  England 
to  claim  her  right.  So  parties  began  to  be  formed  , fome 
for  the  Prince , and  others  for  the  Princefs.  Upon  this 
the  Earl  of  Danby  fent  one  over  to  the  Princefs,  and  gave  her 
an  account  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  that  debate:  And  defired  to 
know  her  own  fenfe  of  the  matter;  for,  if  {he  defired  it,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  he  fhould  be  able  to  carry  it  for  fetting  her 
alone  on  the  Throne.  She  made  him  a very  {harp  anfwer:  She 
faid,  fhe  was  the  Prince’s  wife,  and  would  never  be  other,  than 
what  (he  fhould  be  in  conjunction  with  him,  and  under  him; 
and  that  {he  would  take  it  extream  unkindly,  if  any,  under  a 
pretence  of  their  care  of  her,  would  fet  up  a divided  interefi: 
between  her  and  the  Prince.  And,  not  content  with  this,  {he 
fent  both  Lord Danby’s  letter,  andheranfwer,  tothe  Prince.  Her 
fending  it  thus  to  him  was  the  moft  effectual  difcouragement 
poflible  to  any  attempt  for  the  future  to  create  a mif- 
underftanding  or  jealoufy  between  them.  The  Prince  bore 
this  with  his  ufual  phlegm:  For  he  did  not  expoftulate  with 
the  Earl  of  Danby  upon  it,  but  continued  ftill  to  employ  and 
to  truft  him.  And  afterwards  he  advanced  him,  firft  to  be  a 
Marquis,  and  then  to  be  a Duke. 


During 
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1689  During  all  thefc  debates,  and  the  great  heat  with  which  they 
Tvj>^/^/were  managed,  the  Prince’s  own  behaviour  was  very  myfterious. 
declared  his  He  flaid  at  St.  James's:  He  went  little  abroad:  Accefs  to 
long  fiitnee. him  was  not  very  eafy.  He  heard  all  that  was  faid  to  him  : 
But  feldom  made  any  anfwers.  He  did  not  affed  to  be  affable, 
or  popular:  Nor  would  he  take  any  pains  to  gain  any  one  per- 
fon  over  to  his  party.  He  faid,  he  came  over,  being  invited, 
to  fave  the  Nation:  He  had  now  brought  together  a free  and 
true  reprefentative  of  the  Kingdom:  He  left  it  therefore  to  them 
to  do  what  they  thought  beft  for  the  good  of  the  Kingdom: 
And,  when  things  were  once  fettled,  he  fhould  be  well  fatisfi- 
ed  to  go  back  to  Holland  again.  Thofe  who  did  not  know 
him  well,  and  who  imagined  that  a Crown  had  charms  which 
human  nature  was  not  lirong  enough  to  refill , looked  on  all 
this  as  an  affectation,  and  as  a difguifed  threatning,  which  im- 
ported, that  he  would  leave  the  Nation  to  perifh,  unlefs  his 
method  of  fettling  it  was  followed.  After  a refervednefs,  that 
had  continued  fo  clofe  for  feveral  weeks,  that  no  body  could 
certainly  tell  what  he  defired,  he  called  for  the  Marquis  of  Hal - 
hfax , and  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Danby , and  fome  others, 
to  explain  himfelf  more  diftinCtly  to  them. 

He  told  them,  he  had  been  till  then  filent,  becaufe  he  would 
not  fay  or  do  any  thing  that  might  feem  in  any  fort  to  take 
from  any  perfon  the  full  freedom  of  deliberating  and  voting 
in  matters  of  fuch  importance:  He  was  refolved  neither  to 
court  nor  threaten  any  one : And  therefore  he  had  declined  to  give 
out  his  own  thoughts:  Some  were  for  putting  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  a Regent:  He  would  fay  nothing  againft  it, 
if  it  was  thought  the  bell  mean  for  fettling  their  affairs:  Only 
he  thought  it  neceffary  to  tell  them,  that  he  would  not  be  the 
Regent:  So,  if  they  continued  in  that  defign,  they  mull  look 
out  for  fome  other  perfon  to  be  put  in  that  poll:  He  himfelf 
law  what  the  confequences  of  it  were  like  to  prove : So  he  would 
not  accept  of  it:  Others  were  for  putting  the  Princefs  fingly 
on  the  Throne,  and  that  he  Ihould  reign  by  her  courtefy:  He 
faid,  no  man  could  efteem  a woman  more  than  he  did  the  Prin- 
cefs: But  he  was  fo  made,  that  he  could  not  think  of  holding 
any  thing  by  apron-ftrings : Nor  could  he  think  it  reafonable 
to  have  any  ffiare  in  the  government,  unlefs  it  was  put  in  his 
perfon,  and  that  for  term  of  life:  If  they  did  think  it  fit  to 
lettle  it  otherwife,  he  would  not  oppofe  them  in  it:  But  he 

would  go  back  to  Holland , and  meddle  no  more  in  their  affairs : 
lie  allured  them,  that  whatfoever  others  might  think  of  a Crown, 
ic  was  no  luch  thing  in  his  eyes,  but  that  he  could  live  very 
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"well,  and  be  well  pleafed  without  it.  In  the  end  he  faid,  that  16 89 
he  could  not  refolve  to  accept  of  a dignity,  fo  as  to  hold  it^Vvy 
only  the  life  of  another:  Yet  he  thought  , that  the  iffue  of 
Princefs  Anne  fhould  be  preferred,  in  the  fucceflion,  to  any  iffue 
that  he  might  have  by  any  other  wife  than  the  Princefs.  All 
this  he  delivered  to  theni  in  fiocold  and  unconcerned  a manner, 
that  thofe,  who  judged  6f  others  by  the  difpofitions  that  they 
felt  in  thernfelves,  looked  on  it  all  as  artifice  and  contrivance. 

This  was  prefently  told  about,  as  it  was  not  intended  to  be  it  was  re- 
kept fecret.  And  it  helped  not  a little  to  bring  the  debates  atjjj^*0 
Wefim'mjler  to  a fpeedy  determination.  Some  were  flill  in  doubt  Pri.t,cc  and 
with  relation  to  the  Princefs.  In  fome  it  was  confidence:  tor  bortfa'he 
they  thought  the  equitable  right  was  in  her.  Others  might  belhronc‘ 
moved  by  intereft,  fince,  if  me  fhould  think  herfelf  wronged, 
and  ill  ufied  in  this  matter,  (he,  who  was  like  to  outlive  the 
Prince,  being  fo  much  younger  and  healthier  than  he  was, 
might  have  it  in  her  power  to  take  her  revenges  on  all  that 
fhould  concur  in  fiuch  a defign.  Upon  this,  I,  who  knew  her 
fenfe  of  the  matter  very  perfe&ly  by  what  had  paffed  in  Hol- 
land, as  was  formerly  told,  was  in  a great  difficulty.  I had 
promified  her  never  to  fpeak  of  that  matter,  but  by  her  ordd\ 

But  I prefumed,  in  fuch  a cafe  I was  to  take  orders  from  the 
Prince.  So  I afked  him,  what  he  would  order  me  to  do.  He 
faid,  he  would  give  me  no  orders  in  that  matter,  but  left  me 
to  do  as  I pleafed.  I looked  on  this,  as  the  allowing  me  to 
let  the  Princefs’s  refolution  in  that  be  known ; by  which  many, 
who  flood  formerly  in  fufpence,  were  fully  fatisfied.  Thofe  to 
whom  I gave  the  account  of  that  matter  were  indeed  amazed  at  it; 
and  concluded,  that  the  Princefs  was  either  a very  good , or  a 
very  weak  woman.  An  indifferency  for  power  and  rule  feemed 
fo  extraordinary  a thing,  that  it  was  thought  a certain  cha- 
racter of  an  excefs  of  goodnefs  or  fimplicity.  At  her  coming 
to  England,  fhe  not  only  juflified  me,  but  approved  of  my  pub- 
lifhiog  that  matter;  and  (poke  particularly  of  it  to  her  filler 
Princefs  Anne.  There  were  other  differences  in  the  form  of 
the  fettlement.  The  Republican  party  were  at  firll  for  depof- 
ing  King  James  by  a formal  fentence,  and  for  giving  the  Crown 
to  the  Prince  and  Princefs  by  as  formal  an  ele&ion.  But  that 
was  over-ruled  in  the  beginning.  1 have  not  purfued  the  rela- 
tion of  the  debates  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  parted, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  journal  of  both  Houfes  during  the 
Convention.  But,  having  had  a great  fhare  my  felf  in  the  pri- 
vate managing  of  thofe  debates,  particularly  with  many  of  the 
Clergy , and  with  the  men  of  the  moll  ferupulou*  and  tender 
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1689  confciences,  I have  given  a very  foil  account  of  all  the  reafon- 
ings  on  both  fides,  as  that  by  which  the  reader  may  form  and 
guide  his  own  judgment  of  the  whole  affair.  Many  protefta- 
tions  part  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords , in  the  progrefs  of  the  de- 
bate. The  party  for  a Regency  was  for  fome  time  moft 
prevailing : And  then  the  protections  were  made  by  the  Lords 
that  were  for  the  new  fettlement.  The  Houfe  was  very  full; 
About  a hundred  and  twenty  were  prefent.  And  things  were 
fo  near  an  equality,  that  it  was  at  laft  carried  by  a very  fmall 
majority,  of  two  or  three,  to  agree  with  the  Commons  in  vot- 
ing the  Abdication,  and  the  Vacancy  of  the  Throne:  Againft 
which  a great  proteftation  was  made;  as  alfo  againft  the  final 
vote,  by  which  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange  were  deiireJ 
to  accept  of  the  Crown,  and  declared  to  be  King  and  Queen  - 
which  went  very  hardly.  The  poor  Biihop  of  Durham,  who 
had  abfconded  for  fome  time,  and  was  waiting  for  a {hip  to  get 
beyond  fea,  fearing  publick  affronts,  and  had  offered  to  com- 
pound by  refigning  his  Bilhoprick,  was  now  prevailed  on  to 
come,  and  by  voting  the  new  fettlement  to  merit  at  leaft  a par- 
don for  all  that  he  had  done  : Which,  all  things  confidered,  was 
thought  very  indecent  in  him,  yet  not  unbecoming  the  reft  of 
his  life  and  character. 

They  drew  But,  before  matters  were  brought  to  a full  conclufion,  an  enu- 
memeS'ut  iteration  was  made  of  the  chief  heads  of  King  James's  ill  go- 
"■  vernment.  And  in  oppofition  to  thefe,  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  of  England  were  ftated.  Some  officious  people 
ftudied  to  hinder  this  at  that  time.  They  thought  they  had  al- 
ready loft  three  weeks  in  their  debates:  And  the  doing  this, 
with  the  exattnefs  that  was  neceffary,  would  take  up  more  time: 
Or  it  would  be  done  too  much  in  a hurry,  for  matters  of  fo 
nice  a nature.  And  therefore  it  was  moved,  that  this  Ihould  be 
done  more  at  leifure  after  the  fettlement.  But  that  was  not 
hearkned  to.  It  was  therefore  thought  neceffary  to  frame  this 
Inftrument  fo,  that  it  Ihould  be  like  a new  Magna  Charta.  In 
the  ftating  thefe  grievances  and  rights,  the  Difpenfing  Power 
came  to  be  difeuffed.  And  then  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
grant  a Non-objlante  to  fome  ftatntes  was  obje&ed.  Upon 
opening  this,  the  debate  was  found  to  be  fo  intricate,  that  it 
was  let  fall  at  that  time  only  for  difpatch.  But  afterwards  an  ad: 
paft  condemning  it  fingly.  And  the  power  of  granting  a Non- 
obftante  was  for  the  future  taken  away.  Yet  King  James's  party 
took  great  advantage  from  this;  and  faid,  that,  tho’  the  main 
clamour  of  the  Nation  was  againft  the  Difpenfing  Power,  yen 
when  the  Convention  brought  things  to  a fettlement,  that  did 
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not  appear  to  be  fo  clear  a point  as  had  been  pretended  : And  it  1689 
was  not  fomuch  as  mentioned  in  this  Inftrument  of  government: 

So  that,  by  the  confeflion  of  his  enemies,  it  appeared  to  be  no  un- 
lawful power : Nor  was  it  declared  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  England.  Whereas,  its  not  being  mentioned  then  was 
only  upon  the  oppofition  that  was  made,  that  fo  more  time  might 
not  be  loft,  nor  thislnftrument  be  clogged  with  difputable points. 

The  laft  debate  was , concerning  the  oaths  that  (hould  be^Oitht 
taken  to  the  King  and  Queen.  Many  arguments  *ere  taken^T' 
during  the  debate  from  the  oaths  in  the  form  in  which  the  al- 
legiance was  fworn  to  the  Crown , to  ftiew  that  in  a new  fet- 
tlement  thcfe  could  not  be  taken . And  to  this  it  was  always 
anfwered,  that  care  (hould  be  taken,  when  other  things  were 
fettled,  to  adjuft  thefe  oaths,  fo  that  they  (hould  agree  to  the 
new  fettlement.  In  the  oaths,  as  they  were  formerly  conceiv- 
ed, a previous  title  feemed  to  be  aflerted,  when  the  King  was 
fworn  to,  as  rightful  and  lawful  King.  It  was  therefore  faid, 
that  thefe  words  could  not  be  faid  of  a King  who  had  not  a 
precedent  right,  but  was  fet  up  by  the  Nation.  So  it  was  mov- 
ed, that  the  oaths  (hould  be  reduced  to  the  ancient  fimplicity, 
of  fwearing  to  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  the  King  and 
Qneen.  This  was  agreed  to.  And  upon  this  began  the  noti- 
on of  a King  de  faflo , but  not  de  jure.  It  was  faid,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  common  law , as  well  as  the  ftatutc  in  King 
Henry  the  feventh’s  reign,  the  fubjeds  might  fecurely  obey  any 
King  that  was  in  poffeffion,  whether  his  title  was  good,  or  not. 

This  feemed  to  be  a doftrine  neceflary  for  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  mankind , that  fo  the  fubje&s  may  be  fafe  in  every  Govern- 
ment, that  bringeth  them  under  a fuperior  force,  and  that  will 
cru(h  them  , if  they  do  not  give  a fecurity  for  the  proteftion  that 
they  enjoy  under  it.  The  Lawyers  had  been  always  of  that 
opinion,  that  the  people  were  not  bound  to  examine  the  titles  of 
their  Princes , but  were  to  fubmit  to  him  that  was  in  polfeflion. 

It  was  therefore  judged  juft  and  reafonable,  in  the  beginning 
of  a new  government,  to  make  the  oaths  as  general  and  com- 
prehenfive  as  might  be:  For  it  was  thought,  that  thofe  who 

once  took  the  oaths  to  the  government,  would  be  after  that 
faithful  and  true  to  it.  This  tendernefs,  which  was  (hewed  at 
this  time  to  a fort  of  people  that  had  (hewed  very  little  ten- 
dernefs to  men  of  weak  or  ill  informed  confciences,  was  after- 
wards much  abufed  by  a new  explanation,  or  rather  a grols  equi- 
vocation, as  to  the  fignihcation  of  the  words  in  which  the  oath  was 
conceived.  The  true  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  exprefs 
fenfe  of  the  impofers  was,  that,  whether  men  were  fatished  or 
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1689  not  with  the  putting  the  King  and  Queen  on  the  Throne, 
y/y^yct,  now  they  were  on  it,  they  would  be  true  to  them,  and 
?hitewasC1pm  defend  them.  But  the  fenfe  that  many  put  on  them  was,  that 
hthc  ncw  they  were  only  to  obey  them  as  ufurpers,  during  their  ulurpati- 
on,  and  that  therefore,  as  long  as  they  continued  in  quiet  pof- 
feflion,  they  were  bound  to  bear  them,  and  to  fubmit  to  them: 
But  that  it  was  ftill  lawful  for  them  to  aflift  King  James , if  he 
fhould  come  to  recover  his  Crown  , and  that  they  might  a Gt 
and  talk  all  they  could,  or  durft,  in  his  favour,  as  being  ftill 
their  King  de  jure.  This  was  contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  words  5 faith , and  true  allegiance ; and  was  contrary  to  the  ex- 
prefs  declaration  in  the  a<5fc  that  enjoined  them.  Yet  it  became 
too  vifible,  that  many  in  the  Nation,  and  particularly  among 
the  Clergy,  took  the  oath  in  this  fenfe,  to  the  great  reproach 
of  their  profelfion.  The  prevarication  of  too  many  in  fo  fa- 
cred  a matter  contributed  not  a little  to  fortify  the  growing 
Atheifm  of  the  prefent  age.  The  truth  was,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Clergy  had  entangled  themfelves  fo  far  with  thofe  ftrange 
conceits  of  the  divine  right  of  Monarchy,  and  the  unlawfulnels  of 
refiftancein  any  cale:  And  they  had  fo  engaged  themfelves,  byaf- 
ferting  thcfe  things  fo  often  and  fo  publickly,  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  difengage  themfelves  in  honour  or  confcience. 

A notion  was  ftarted,  which  by  its  agreement  with  their  other 
principles  had  a great  effeft  among  them,  and  brought  off  the 
greateft  number  of  thofe  who  came  in  honeftly  to  the  new  go- 
vernment. This  was  chiefly  managed  by  Dr.  Lloyd , Biftiop  of 
St.  Afaph,  now  tranflated  to  fVorcefier.  It  was  laid  thus:  The 
Prince  had  a juft  caufe  of  making  war  on  the  King.  In  that 
moft  of  them  agreed.  In  a juft  war,  in  which  an  appeal  is  made 
to  God,  (uccefs  is  conftdered  as  the  decifion  of  heaven.  So  the 
Prince’s  fuccefs  againft  King  James  gave  him  the  right  of  con- 
queft  over  him.  And  by  it  all  his  rights  were  transferred  to  the 
Prince.  His  fuccefs  was  indeed  no  conqueft  of  the  Nation 
which  had  neither  wronged  him,  nor  refilled  him.  So  that, 
with  relation  to  the  people  of  Englandi  the  Prince  was  no  con- 
queror, but  a preferver,  and  a deliverer,  well  received,  and 
gratefully  acknowledged.  Yet  with  relation  to  King  James , 
and  all  the  right  that  was  before  veiled  in  him,  he  was,  as  they 
thought,  a conqueror.  By  this  notion  they  explained  thofe 
paflages  of  Scripture  that  fpeak  of  God’s  difpofing  of  Kingdoms, 
and  of  pulling  down  one  and  fetting  up  another;  and  alfo  our 
Saviour’s  arguing  from  the  infeription  on  the  coin , that  they 
ought  to  render  to  Ceefar  the  things  that  were  CafaPs^  and  St. 
Paul’s  charging  the  Romans  to  obey  the  powers  that  then  were, 
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who  were  the  Emperors  that  were  originally  the  invaders  of  pub- 
lick  liberty  which  they  had  fubdued,  and  had  forced  the  people  and 
Senate  of  Romeby  fubfequent  ads  to  confirm  an  authority  that  was 
fo  ill  begun.  This  might  have  beenmadeufe  of  morejuftly,  if  the 
Prince  had  affumed  the  Kingfhip  to  himlelf,  upon  King  James's 
withdrawing  j but  did  not  leem  to  belong  to  the  prelent  cafe.' 

Yet  this  had  the  moll  univerfal  effect  on  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  Clergy. 

And  now  I have  ftated  all  the  moft  material  parts  of  thefe  debates,' 
with  thefulnefs  that  I thought  became  one  of  the  moft:  important 
tranfadions  that  is  in  our  whole  Hiftory,  and  by  much  the  moft 
important  of  our  time. 

All  things  were  now  made  ready  for  filling  the  Throne.  AndThcPrin- 
the  very  night  before  it  was  to  be  done  the  Princefs  arriv’d  fafely . to  £wjW. 

It  had  been  given  out,  that  ftie  was  not  well  pleafed  with  the  late 
tranfadion,  both  with  relation  to  her  father  and  to  the  prefent  fet- 
tlemenr.  Upon  which  the  Prince  wrote  to  her,  that  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  Ihe  Ihould  appear  at  firft  fo  chearful,  that  no  body  might 
be  difeouraged  by  her  looks,  or  be  led  to  apprehend  that  Ihe  was 
uneafy  by  reafon  of  what  had  been  done.  This  made  her  put 
on  a great  air  of  gaiety  when  flie  came  to  Whitehall , and,  as  may 
be  imagined,  had  great  crouds  of  all  forts  coming  to  wait  on  her. 

I confels,  I was  one  of  thofe  that  cenlured  this  in  my  thoughts. 

I thought  a little  more  ferioufnefs  had  done  as  well,  when  ftie 
came  into  her  father’s  Palace,  and  was  to  be  fet  on  his  Throne 
next  day.  I had  never  feen  the  leaft  indecency  in  any  part  of  her 
deportment  before:  Which  made  this  appear  to  me  fo  extraordi- 
nary, that  fome  days  after  I took  the  liberty  to  alk  her,  how  it 
came  that  what  ftie  faw  in  fo  fad  a revolution,  as  to  her  father’s 
perfon,  made  not  a greater  imprelfion  on  her.  She  took  this 
freedom  with  her  ufual  goodnefs.  And  Ihe  allured  me,  ftie  felt 
ihe  fenfe  of  it  very  lively  upon  her  thoughts.  But  Ihe  told  me, 
that  the  letters  which  had  been  writ  to  her  had  obliged  her  to  put 
on  a chearfulnefs,  in  which  Ihe  might  perhaps  go  too  far,  be- 
caufe  Ihe  was  obeying  dire&ions,  and  acting  a part  which  was 
not  very  natural  to  her.  This  was  on  the  12th  of  February , being 
Shrove  - Tuefday.  The  thirteenth  was  the  day  fet  for  the  two 
Houles  to  come  with  the  offer  of  the  Crown.  So  here  ends  the 
Interregnum. 

And  thus  I have  given  the  fullcft  and  moft  particular  account 
that  I could  gather  of  all  that  pafs’d  during  this  weak,  una&ive, 
violent,  and  fuperftitious  reign ; in  which  all  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  Europe  lee m’d  to  be  laid  afide,  and  nothing  was  thought  on  but 
the  fpitefull  humours  of  a revengeful  Italian  Lady,  and  the  ill  laid, 
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1689  an<l  worfc  managed,  proje&sof  fome  hot  meddling Priefts,  whole 
learning  and  politicks  were  of  a piece,  the  one  expofing  them 
to  contempt,  and  the  other  to  rain $ involving  in  it  a Prince,  who, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  being  delivered  np  to  fuch  counlels, 
might  have  made  a better  figure  in  hiftory.  But  they  managed 
both  themfelves  and  himfo  ill,  that  a reign,  whole  rife  was  bright 
and  profperous,  was  loon  fet  in  darknefs  and  difgrace.  But  I 
break  off  here,  left  I fhould  feem  to  aggravate  misfortunes,  and 
load  the  unfortunate  too  much. 
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